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PREPACK 


In  the  present  Volume  I  have  endeavoxiied  to  cany  out,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the 
principle  which  has  been  partially  indicated  in  several  of  my  smaller  works ;  namely,  to 
present  to  the  reader  the  outlines  of  zoologic  knowledge  in  a  fonn  that  shall  be  readily 
comprehended,  while  it  is  as  intrinsically  valuable  as  if  it  were  couched  in  the  most 
repellent  vocabulary  of  conventional  technicalities.  In  acting  thus,  an  author  must 
voluntarily  abn^ate  the  veneration  which  attaches  itself  to  those  who  are  the  accre- 
dited possessors  of  abstruse  learning,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  achieved  the  task  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  technical  language  of  scientific  zoology  has  been  carefully  avoided,  and 
English  names  have  been  employed  wherever  practicable  in  the  place  of  Greek  or  I^tin 
appellatives. 

The  body  of  the  work  has  been  studiously  preserved  in  a  simple  and  readable  form, 
and  the  more  strictly  scientific  portions  have  been  removed  to  the  "Compendiimi  of 
Generic  Distinctions"  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  this  Compendiimi  the  reader  will 
find  a  brief  notice  of  the  various  characteristics  which  are  employed  by  our  best 
systematic  naturalists,  such  as  Owen,  Gray,  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  different  genera  from  each  other ;  and  by  its  aid  he  will  be  enabled 
to  place  every  animal  in  that  position  which  it  is  at  present  supposed  to  occupy.  Even 
in  that  Compendium  simplicity  of  diction  has  been  maintained.  For  example :  the 
word  "five-toed'*  has  been  substituted  for  "pentedactylous;"  "pointed"  for  "acuminate;" 
"ringed"  for  "annulate;"  together  with  innumerable  similar  instances  which  need  no 
separate  mention. 

Owing  to  the  inordinate  use  of  pseudo-classical  phraseology,  the  fascinating  study  of 
animal  life  has  been  too  long  considered  as  a  profession  or  a  science  restricted  to  a 
favoured  few,  and  interdicted  to  the  many  until  they  have  undergone  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  its  preliminary  formulae.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this  idea,  that  the  popular  notion  of 
a  scientific  man  is  of  one  who  possesses  a  ftmd  of  words,  and  not  of  one  who  has  gathered 
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a  mass  o£  ideea  There  kii^ally  not  the  leasl  reason  whj  any  one  o£  ordinary  oiqpabililies 
and  moderate  memoiy  ahonld  not  be  acqnwited  with  the  general  ouitlinee  of  sodogy,  and 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  r^resentatiye  animale,  whidi  eerve  as  types  of  each 
group,  tribe,  or  family ;  for  when  relieyed  of  the  cumbersome  diction  with  which  it  is 
(unbarrassed,  the  study  of  animal  U&  can  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  all 
who  care  to  examine  the  myriad  varieties  of  fonn  and  colour  with  which  the  Almighty 
clothes  His  living  poems. 

The  true  object  of  Zoology  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  fancy,  to  arrange,  to  number,  and 
to  ticket  animals  in  a  formal  inventory,  but  to  make  the  study  an  inquiry  into  the  life- 
nature,  and  not  only  an  investigation  of  the  lifeless  organism.  I  nmat  not,  however,  be 
luiderstood  to  disparage  the  outward  form,  thing  of  clay  tinough  it  ba  For  what 
wondrous  clay  it  is,  and  how  marvellous  the  continuous  miracle  by  which  the  dust 
of  earth  is  transmuted  into  the  glowiQg  colours  and  graceful  forms  which  we  most 
imperfectly  endeavour  to  preserve  after  the  soul  has  departed  therefrom.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material  fi'toiework  of  any  creature,  but  it  is  a  br 
greater  to  know  something  of  the  principle  which  gave  animation  to  that  structure.* 
Hhe  former,  indeed,  is  the  consequence  of  the  latter.  The  lion,  for  example,  is  not 
predacious  because  it  possesses  imffi,  talons,  stength,  and  activity ;  on  the  contrary, 
It  possesses  these  qualities  because  its  inmost  nature  is  ipredadous,  and  it  needs  these 
appliances  to  enable  it  to* carry  out  the  innate  principle  of  iiia,  being ;  so  that  the  truest 
description  of  tiie  lion  ia  that  which  treats  of  the  animatiiig  spirit;  and  not  6nly  of  the 
outward  form.  In  accordance  with  tins  principle^  it  bas^  been  my  endeavour  to  make 
the  work  rather  anecdotal  and  vital  than  merely  anatomical  and  sdentifia  The  object  of 
a  true  .zoologist  is  to  search  into,  the  essential,  nature  of .  every  being,  to  investigate, 
according  to  his  individual  capacity,  the  reason  why  it  should  haye  b^n  placM  on 
earth,  and  to  give  his  personal  service  to  his  Divine  Master  in  developing  that  nature 
in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  fullest  extent 

What  do  we  know  of  Man  from  the  dissecting  room?  Of  Man,  the  warrior,  the 
statesman,  the  poet,  or  the  saint?  In  the  lifeless  corpse  there  are  no  records  of  the 
burning  thoughts,  the  hopes,  loves,  and  fears  that  once  animated  that  now  passive  form, 
and  which  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the  being.  Every  nerve,  fibre,  and  particle  in 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  poet  and  the  boor,  the  saint  and  the 
sensualist^  may  be  separately  traced,  and  anatomically  they  shall  all  be  alike,  for  neither 
of  the  individuals  is  there,  and  on  the  dissecting  table  lies  only  the  castrofif  attire  that 
the  spirit  no  longer  needs.  What  can  an  artist  learn  even  of  the  outward  form  of  Man, 
if  he  lives  only  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  studies  the  human  frame  merely  through 
the  medium  of  scalpel  and  scissors?  He  may,  indeed,  obtain  an  accurate  muscular 
outline,  but  it  will  be  an  outline  of  a  cold  and  rigid  corpse,  suggestive  only  of  the  charnel- 
house,  and  devoid  of  the  soft  and  roimded  form,  the  delicate  tinting,  and  breathing  grace 
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whieh  inrest  the  liying  human  frama  A  feeling  eye  will  always  diBcover  whether  an 
artist  has  painted  even  his  details  of  attire  from  a  lay  figure  instead  of  depicting  the 
laiment  as  it  rests  upon  and  droops  from  the  breathing  fonn  of  a  living  model ;  for  such 
robes  are  not  raiment,  but  a  shroud.  So  it  is  with  the  animal  kingdom.  The  zoologist 
win  never  comprehend  the  nature  of  any  creature  by  the  most  careful  iuTestigation  of 
its  interior  structure  or  the  closest  inspection  of  its  stuffed  skin,  for  the  material  structure 
tells  little  of  the  vital  nature,  and  the  stuffed  skin  is  but  the  lay  figure  stiffly  fitted  with 
its  own  cast  coat 

The  true  study  of  Zoology  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  conceived,  for 
although  ^  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man,*"  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  humanity,  or  even  its  individual  and  physical  nature, 
without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  forms  of  God's  animated  organizar 
tioDa.  We  must  follow  the  order  of  creation,  and  as  fiEtr  as  our  perceptions  will 
pemdt,  begin  where  the  Creator  b^azL  We  shall  then  find  that  no  animal  leads  an 
isolated  existence,  for  the  miimtest  atom  of  animated  life  which  Ood  has  enfranchised 
with  an  individual  existence,  forms,  though  independent  in  itself  an  integral  and 
neoesaaiy  portion  of  His  everwcbanging  yet  eternal  organic  universe^  Hence  every  being 
which  draws  the  breath  of  life  fonns  a  part  of  one  universal  family,  bound  together 
I7  the  ties  of  a  ooimmon  oreaturehood.  And  as  being  ourselves  members  of  that  living 
and  fareathdi^  family,  we  learn  to  view  with  dear^  eyes  and  more  reverent  hearts  l^ose 
beir^  which,  talthoi^h  less  godlike  than  ourselvee  in  their  physical  or  moral  natures, 
demand  for  that  very  reason  our  kindliest  sympathies  and  most  indulgent  care.  For  we, 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  are  to  them  the  visible  representations  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  gav«  the  Sabbath  aBke  for  man  and  beast^  and  who  takes  even  the  sparrows 
under  Hia  peisonal  protection. 


\f.  u  :v  .:■ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  nnderBtand  any  science  rightly,  it  needs  that  the  student  should  proceed 
to  its  contemplation  in  an  orderly  manner,  arranging  in  his  mind  the  various  portions  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  follow  that  classification 
which  best  accords  with  nature.  The  result  of  any  infringement  of  this  rule  is  always 
a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  misapprehension.  So,  in  the  study  of 
living  beings,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  some  determinate  order,  or  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  among  the  countless  myriads  of  living  creatures  that  fill  earth,  air,  and 
water. 

That  some  determinate  order  exists  is  evident  to  any  thinking  mind,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  on  which  this  order  is  founded  is  a  problem  that  as  yet  has 
received  but  a  partial  solution.  We  already  know  some  of  the  links  of  that  wondrous 
chain  that  connects  Man  with  the  microscopic  animalcule,  but  the  one  plan  on  which  the 
Animal  Kingdom  is  formed,  has  yet  to  be  made  known. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  vast  mass  of  animal  life  without  the  conviction 
that  the  most  supreme  harmony  has  been  observed  in  their  creation,  and  the  most  perfect 
order  exists  in  their  connexion  one  with  the  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  key  to  this 
enigma, — and  it  is  of  a  certainty  a  very  simple  one,  possibly  eluding  us  from  its  very 
simplicity — ^from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time  zoologists  have  been  diligently 
seeking  for  the  true  system  of  animated  nature ;  and  until  that  auspicious  discovery  be 
achieved,  we  must  be  content  with  making  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible. 

As  a  general  arranges  his  army  into  its  greater  divisions,  and  each  'division  into 
regiments  and  companies,  so  does  the  naturalist  separate  the  host  of  living  beings  into 
greater  and  smaller  groups.  The  present  state  of  zoological  science  gives  five  as  the 
number  of  divisions  of  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  composed,  the  highest  of  which  is 
that  in  which  Man  himself  is,  by  some,  placed.  These  are  called  Vertebrates,  Molluscs, 
Articulates,  Radiates,  and  Protozoa.  Of  each  of  these  divisions  a  slight  description  will 
be  given,  and  each  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  its  own  place. 

1st  The  Veetebkates  include  Man  and  all  the  Mammalia,  the  Birds,  the  Eeptiles, 
and  the  Fish. 

The  term  Vertebrate  is  applied  to  them  because  they  are  furnished  with  a  succession  of 
hones  called  "vertebrae,"  running  along  the  body  and  forming  a  support  and  protection  to 
the  nervous  cord  that  connects  the  body  with  the  brain  by  means  of  numerous  branches 
rhe  Vertebrates,  with  one  or  two  known  exceptions,  have  red  blood  and  a  muscxdar 
heart 

2d.  The  Molltjsca,  or  soft-bodied  animals,  include  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  Snails,  Slugs, 
Mussels,  &c.  Some  of  them  possess  shells,  while  others  are  entirely  destitute  of  such 
defenca  Their  nervous  system  is  arranged  on  a  diflferent  plan  from  that  of  the  Verte- 
hrates.  They  have  no  definite  brain,  and  no  real  spinal  cord,  but  their  nerves  issue  from 
certain  masses  of  nervous  substance  technically  called  ganglia. 

34  The  Abticulates,  or  jointed  animals,  form  an  enormously  large  division,  com- 
prising the  Crustaceans,  such  as  the  Crabs  and  Lobsters,  the  Insects,  Spiders,  Worms,  and 
very  many  creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any 
1.  B 
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2  VEHTEBRATES. 

eammon  oh«racteTi£rtie&  It  is  among  these  lower  animals  that  the  want  of  a  tar^i 
classification  is  most  sevBiely  felt^  and  the  present  arrangement  can  only  be  considered  ft 
provisional 

4tk  Tlie  next  division,  that  of  the  Radiated  animals,  is  so  named  on  account  of  thi 
radiated  or  star-like  fonn  of  the  body,  so  weU  exhibited  in  the  Star-fishes  and  the  Seft 
anemones.  Theif  nervous  system  is  very  obscure,  and  in  many  instances  so  slight  as  U 
baffle  even  the  microscope.  Many  of  the  Radiates  possess  the  faculty  of  giving  out  j 
phosphorescent  light,  and  it  is  to  these  animals  that  the  well-known  luminosity  of  the 
sea  is  chiefly  owing. 

5tL  The  Peotozoa,  or  primitive  animals,  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  devoid  of  interna] 
organs  or  external  limbjs^  and  in  many  of  them  the  signs  of  life  are  so  feebly  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  germs.  The  Sponges  and  Infusorial  Animal- 
cules are  familiar  examples  of  thia  division. 

VERTEBRATES. 

The  term  Vertebrate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  vertere,  signifying  to  turn  ;  and 
the  various  bones  that  are  gathered  round  and  defend  the  spinal  cord  are  named  vertebraB^ 
becatise  they  are  Capable  of  being  moved  upon  each  other  in  order  to  permit  the  animal 
to  flex  its  body.  Were  the  spintd  cord  to  be  defended  by  one  long  bone,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  entire  trunk  of  the  animal  would  be  stiff,  graceless,  and  exceedingly  liable  to 
injury  from  any  sudden  shock.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  body  latitude  of  motion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  effectual  protection  to  the  delicate  nerve-cord,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  structure  depends,  the  bony  spine  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
distinct  pieces,  varying  in  form  and  number  according  to  the  species  of  animal,  each 
being  afi^ed  to  its  neighbour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  movement  of  one  upon 
the  other.  The  methods  by  which  thes^.veDt^biaB  ^are  connected  with  each  other  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  flexibility  required  by  the  animal  of  which  they  form  a  part 
For..pxftTTjp]e,  th^. heavy  elepbwt  would  find  himself  prosteate  on  the  ground. if  his  4^iiie 
were  comi)Qs^d  of  vertebrae. as  flexible  as  those  of  the  snakes ;  while  l^e  snake,  if  ite  spizm 
were  siiff  a3-  that  of  the  elepliant,  would  be^  unable  to  move  fjjom  the  spot  where  i| 
haj)pei|ied  to  li&  .  But^i^.a!!  animals  there  is  some  power  of  movement  in  the  spinal 
column,  althougjti  in  many  C(Deatiu;es  it  is  very  trifling. 

Anatomy  shows  us  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  essential  skeleton  is  composed  of 
ve;rt^b^,{^aQd<t]iai;  even  theh^d  is  fo^ae4  by  the  devdopiuent  of  these  wonderm  bones. 
T)ie,liQi!b9  0^  i>ut  be  considp^d  as  appendage^,  and  in  many  Vertebrated  animals,  sudk 
as.  tbA.it^wnos,  i^nake  of  our  field^,  .the  lamprey^  and  others,  there  are  no  tru,e  limb^ 

at;^.'    .."  .   !    _        .■-'■*. 

..Th^  P^^^  Vebtbbka  consists  of  three  principal  portions.  Firstly,  there  is  a  solid, 
bc^ijy  m9^  called  the  centre,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  vertebra  From  this  centre 
springs  an  a^ch  of  bone^  through  which  runs  the  spinal  cord,  and  directly  opposite  to  this 
QXi(^  a  second  proh  springs,  forming,  the  guardian  of  the  chief  blood-vessel  of  the  body. 
Efv^  a|i;ch  i^  called  by  a  iiam^  significative  of  its  use ;  those  through  which  the  spwal 
cofd  ruiuB  being: termed  the  neural,. or  nerve  ar^  and  that  for  the  passage  of  the  bloodr 
v^sBel  IB  named  the  haemal,  or  blood  aych.  Th^re  are  other  portions  of  the  vertebrae  which 
are  developed  into  the  bones,  called  *'  processes,"  some  of  which  we  can  feel  by  placing  a 
h^^  ^n,  wy  part  of  the  s^a 

It  will  be  seen  that^  strictly  speaking,  the  vertebras  are  not  of  so  much  importance  in 
tbei  janima^  as  Hk^  spinal  coi^  of  which  the  vertebrae  are  but  guardians,  aad  that  the 
diinsiQivfihould  i«J^)jer  have  been  defined  by  the  character  of  the  nerve  than  by  that  of  the 
bc«e.  which  ipbuUt  axpund  it 

Indeed,  wjieineyei:  the  chief  nervous  column  lies,  it  seems  to  gather  the  bony  particles, 
and  to  arrange  them  jx>und  itself  as  its  clothing  or  armour.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  very 
yonngjchAckep*  if  the  <^  ip  which  it  is  foimed  is  opened  during  ike  first  few  days  of 
incubation. 
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MAMMALIA  S 

The  position  of  the  spinal  cord  is  always  along  the  back  in  evety  Vertebrate  animal 
The  insects,  the  lobster,  and  other  invertebrate  animals  exhibit  the  principal  nerve-cordB 
running  along  the  abdomen ;  the  position,  therefore,  of  the  chief  nervous  cord  settles  the 
division  to  which  the  animal  belongs.  This  rule  is  of  great  importance  in  classification, 
because  in  every  group  of  animals  there  are  soine  in  whom  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics are  so  slight  that  they  hardly  aflFord  a  real  criterion  by  which  to  judga  In  the 
lower  divisions  the  number  of  these  enigmatical  animals  is  '^ery  considerable,  and  even  in 
the  highest  of  aU,  namely,  the  Vertebrates,  there  are  one  or  two  individuals  whose 
position  is  but  dubious.  Tlie  best  known  of  these  creatures  is  the  Amphioxus,  a  small, 
transparent  fish,  not  uncotnlnon  on  sandy  coasts.  In  this  curious  animal  the  vertebral 
column  is  composed  of,  or  rather  represented  by,  a  jelly-like  cord,  on  which  the  divisions 
of  the  vertebrae  are  indicated  by  very  slight  markings.  The  spinal  cord  lies  on  the  upper 
surface  of  this  gelatilious  substance,  and  there  is  no  distinct  brain,  the  nervous  cord 
simply  terminating  in  a  rounded  extremity.  The  blood  is  unlike  that  of  the  generality  of 
Vertebrate  animals,  being  transparent  like  water,  instead  of  bearing  the  red  hue  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  their  blood  Neither  is  there  any  separate  heart,  the  circulation  seeming 
to  be  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  arteries. 

On  account  of  these  very  great  divergencies  from  the  usual  vertebrate  characteristics, 
its  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  Vertebrates  appears  to  be  a  very  hopeless  ona 
But  the  spinal  cord,  is  found  to  run  along  the  back  ot  the  creature,  and  this  one  fact 
settles  its  position  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Amphioxus  is  to  be  considered  an  exceptional  being, 
and  that  when  the  anatomy  of  Vertebrate  animals  is  described,  the  words  "with  the 
exception  of  the  Amphioxus  **  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  The  character  of  the 
nerves,  bones,  blood,  and  othet  structures,  will  be  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in 
connexion  with  the  tarious  animals  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

MAMMALIA 

The  Vertebrtted  animals  fall  naturally  into  four  gteat  classes,  which  are  so  clearly 
marked  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  singularly  constructed  creatures,  such  as  the 
Lepidosiren,  or  Mtid-fish  of  the  Gambia,  any  vertebrate  animal  can  be  without  difiSculty 
referred  to  its  proper  claf«.  These  four  classes  are  termed  Mammam,  Bibd8»  Beptiles, 
and  FiSHSS, — ^their  precedence  in  order  being  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  their  structure. 

Mammals,  or  Mammalia,  as  they  are  called  more  scientifically,  comprise  Man,  the 
Monkey  tribes,  the  Bats,  the  t)ogs  and  Cats,  all  the  hoofed  animals,  the  Whales  and 
their  allies,  and  other  animals,  amounting  in  number  to  some  two  thousand  species, 
the  last  on  the  list  being  the  Sloth.  The  name  by  which  they  axe  distinguished  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  mammoy  a  breast^  and  is  given  to  them  because  all  the 
species  belonging  to  this  class  are  furnished  with  a  set  of  organs,  called  the  mammaby 
GLANDS,  secreting  the  liquid  known  as  milk,  by  which  the  yoimg  are  nourished. 

The  number  of  the  mammae  varies  much,  as  does  their  position.  Many  aninuds 
that  prddiice  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  young  at  the  same  birth,  have  but  two 
mammflB,  sutih  as  the  monkey,  the  elephant,  and  others  ;  while  some, — such  as  the  cat> 
the  dog,  and  the  swine, — are  furnished  with  a  sufl&cient  number  of  these  organs  to 
afford  sustenance  to  their  numerous  progeny.  Sometimes  the  mammae  are  placed  on 
the  breast,  as  in  the  monkey  tribe  ;  sometimes  by  the  hind  legs^  as  in  the  cow  and  the 
horse ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  swine,  along  the  abdomen. 

The  glands  that  supply  the  mammae  with  milk  lie  undet  the  skin,  and  by  the 
microscope  are  easily  resolvable  into  their  component  parts.  Great  numbers  of  tiny  cdls> 
or  cellules,  as  they  are  named,  are  grouped  together  in  little  masses,  something  like 
bunches  of  minute  grapes,  and  by  meaud  of  very  small  tubes  pour  their  secretions 
into  vessels  of  a  larger  siza  As  the  various  tube-branches  join  each  other  they  become 
Inn^r,  until  thev  unite  in  five  or  six  principal  vessels,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  be 
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*  DESC^IIPTION  OF  THB  BLOOD. 

capable  of  enlargement  according  to  the  amount  of  liquid  which  they  are  called 'upon 
to  hold.  In  some  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  these  reservoirs  are  extremely  larg^  bo^ 
capable  of  containing  at  least  a  quart  of  milk  The  reservoirs  are  miich  smaUer  towanU 
^he  mamma  itself,  and  serve  as  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  milk  into  the  mouth 
of  the  young.     Of  the  milk  itself  we  shall  speak  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  BLOOD  of  the  Vertebrate  animals  is  of  a  light  red  colour  when  freshly  dxa;¥^ 
|rom  the  arterilss.  This  wondrous  fluid,  in  which  is  hidden  the  life  principle  that 
animates  the  being,  is  of  a  most  complex  structure,  as  may  be  imagined  ^irhen  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  from  the  blood ;  and  thete^ 
fore  to  give  a  full  description  of  that  fluid  woiild  occupy  more  spa^^e  than  can  bd 
afforded  to  bne  subject  It  is,  however,  so  important  a  substance  that  it  demandLs  6ome 
notice. 

When  it  is  friashly  drawn,  the  blood  appears  to  be  of  an  uniform  consistence,  but  if 
poured  into  a  vessel  and  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  it  soon  begins  to  change  its 
aspect  A  comparatively  soKd  and  curd-like  mass,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  risea  to  tke 
surface,  and  there  fortiis  a  kind  of  cdke,  whilp  the  liquid  on  wMch  it  floats  is  limpid  and 
almost  colourless.  The  solid  mass  is  called  the  clot,  and  the  liquid  is  known  by  the 
name  of  serum.  The  whole  time  consumed  in  this  curioufr  prooess  is  about  twenty 
minutes.  While  thus  coagulating  the  blood  gives  out  a  peculiar  odooar,  which,  althoa^ 
far  from  powerfiil,  can  be  perceived  at  some  distance,  and  to  many  -peftBons  ia 
inexpressibly  revolting.  ■       • 

The  upper  part  of  the  clot  is  Covered  with  a  thick  film  of  an  ala^tie  andteftiacioiis 
nature,  which  can  b0  washed  free  from  the  red  oolooring  substance,  and  then  appears  of 
a  yellowish  white  tint  It  can  be  drawn  out  and  spread  between  the  fliigera,  as  i£  ib 
yere  an  organic  membrane;  and,  as  its  particles  arrange  themselves  into  fibres^  the 
substance  is  called  fibrin.  When  a'pdrtion  of  fibrm  is  dhvwii  out  nntii  4tis>  jhunb 
lengthened,  the  fibres  are  seen  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  sometimes  forming 
themselves  into  regular  lines.     ,  ,  "    ^^^ 

The  red  mass,  which  remains  after  the  fibril  and  sen^Il liave  been iemoved^%Lahnost 
whoUy  composed  of  myriads  of  small  rounded  bodies^  eaUed  dorpuscules;  wt^ifa^^W  he 
Teajdify'tssmhy  iipmaiatf  a  drop  of  blood  very  thinly  on  glass,  ai^  ^amimngrii?  nth  a 
;  microscope.    The  general  ap^.eaxanoe  of  the  blood  eor^Kiiles 
of  man  is  seen  in  the;  accompanying  illastrajtion.    Som^^  the 
'disc-Uke  corpuscules    are  seen  scattered  about^  while  'othen 
have  run  together  and  adhered  l)y  ^^k  flat;  sjide^  ^t^til  they 
look  sdmewhat  like  rouleaux  of  coin.     Hiere  Js  s^uffiol^t  (lis- 
^Jtinctioii  between  the  blood  corpuscules  of  the  various  Maijunalia 
^J^      vgL^-^  J      to  indicate  to  a  practised  eye  the  kind  of  anfmal  fnwfi  which 
(iS3Qy<3iQ^^^         they  were  taken;  while  the  blood  of  the  fotij  great  divisions  of 
the  Vertebrates  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  a  casual  glance  will 
detect  the  ownership  of  the  object  under'  the  microscope.     The 
BLOOD  ooBpTTteuM  ow  kajt.       specutteii  rcpresented  abov6  is  magnified  about  two  hundred 
'      •'       '  '  ^  •    '  ^'diinfetfew.     The  M6bd  cbi^wiiculda  lof  tlia  Mannnalia  aw  ck* 

ciilar,wto6tlrtjsddf'1*e'Mh€r  three 'di'Wsi<»«i  am  niom  .     < 

That  the  blood  contains  within  itself  the.vavioos  substances  of  which  the  body 'is 
V^tMi^di^isd;  ik'  d^^ictentl^'the'  iiiibellect,  although  as- yt^t  ao  kvestigatos  baa  discovetredl  the 
'ni6d^ofitS'^^op€feitt«ta.'   '  '  *     \    '  •  "       "  ■'-  ^-     '  •   '•'      '•• 

'  H<5w  the  blddd  corjf^usotKl^  at^  gbl4rated  froib 'the '  ve^tebie  and  audnuil  sntastotiiOOB 
tkkeii  i«[t6  the  ^tomasOh,  we'khow  not ;  but  wet  dO'  kno^w  tivat  eadk  globide  ppsBeases itfeir 
passing  through  its  regular  stages  6f  birth,  dev0lopmei^,'age,  and  i  death.  Whdn  yet  iii 
^hefir  fir^t  stages  olT  exiMeAce,  the  blood  coipuscules  are  <u>totntess,'ni»t  taking  the  wtiH-ke&mi 
^ddy  tiDft  tints  th^y  have-attained'ttieir  mil  developBuent  The  IMhg  current  that  pass^ 
'through' ^mi)*  b^ldies  il^  tmily  k  f aitll€«ileS6- (K^ean  of  Wottidans  I  Even  'thexnaterifli  foiiinatioia 
of  th^  fluid  is  beyond  our  present  sight,  which  cannot /peiiiBtiateithrongfa  the  veU.fdb^ 
"X^biidedte  its  tnyi^t^riea'  Much  leser  din  we^e^plaiin-tii^  eemieKloniofthebldod  with!  the 
mttA,  <)r  know  him  itis^tittitofia  thought  wili  tend  tiie  bix«id)eoaEsiiig<throdgh:tbe  £»lnt 
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fi&  foriouB  speedy  ^jjinfionipg  the  fece  witli  hpt  ttli^sbes  j  or  another  cause  thfji  vital  fltiW 
to  recoil  to  tbeieait^  leajvi^^t^  CQii^tepanoe  pjallid,,  the  eyes  vacant,  a^d  the  ^imbs  cold 
aad  |»werless,  as  if  thievery  lifl^, had  departed  fro 

Not  witlnout  reason  do  thie  earli^  Scriptures  ^peak  so  reverently  of  the  Wood^ 
•fio^ptii^  tb€^  outpoured  lif4, of  beasts  .a^  an  atonempnt  for  the/sin*,and  yitnesg  of  the 
peaitenee  of  Hiaii,:a^d  fprl»d'i^  nse  for  any  less  sacked  office.  .  ITor  was  it  without 
n  sWl  oj^ghtier  meaning  that,  the  later  Scriptures,  endue  tbe  blood  with  a  sacramental 
iciise,  givijag  efvem  to  ite  vegej»b^e,  aynibol,  the  blood;  of  the,  gr^ape,  a  dignity  greater  than 
that  of  the  former  sacrjyfices.  .  .  , 

A  few,  wwds  must  also  be, given  to  the, mode  Jjyyrhichtihe  bipod  is  kept  continually 
ninning  its  appointed  course  through  the  animal  iframe.  This  process,  commonly  calle^ 
tIBCiTUJEiON,  takes  plaqe  bx  the  following  manner,  jMai^  b^ing  ai^  example : —  , 

In  the  centra  of  the  breast  Hea  the  heart,  an  organ  composed  of  four  chambers,  the 
tvo  upper  being  termed  auricles,  aiid  the  two  lower  being  distinmiished  l)y  the  title  of 
Tentricles.  These  are* only  conyentional  termsj,.  and  do  not  e^pr^s  the. office  of  the  parts 
Xlic  aUricleaare  o(»nparatively  slight  in  st^^cture,  but  ^he  ventricles  are  extremely 
powerful,  and  contract  with  great  force,  by  means  of  a  puriously  ( spiral  arrangement 
«f  the  tnustmlistr  fihreis*.  These  latter  chambers  a^e  u^ed  for  the  piirposie  of  propelling  the 
Wood  through, the  body, lyhile' the  f^uricles  serve. to  rece^p  tihe,  blood  from  the  vesseli 
and  to  throw  it  into  the  ventricles  when  they  are  ready  for  it. 

By  the;  systematic  lexp^n^ioii;^  jwidcpnt^raction  of  t^eh^^r^cjt^aml^efs,  the  bipod  is,  sent 
on  its  misaion  to  all,  parts,  of  .the  body, ,  tmrou^h  v^ssets  jjamed  ,  aeries,  ^aduajly 
diminiAing,  in  diameter/  a^  they  send.  %th,.^exr  branches,!  unt^  th£y  termm ate  in 
hnmohlfits  scarcely  40  large  33  h^irs,, and  which  are  th^efqre  paUect  "  ca|)illariQs/'  trom 
the  LBitia -word  iCapdUu^i  a  h^r.    .Xbei^^rm^tiion  pf  .th|B,,p5!i.piUary  sy^tc^m  is  well  shown 


.  ..n 


hjr  the  a(3Q6ni|»a)ring  sketches.  Th^  first  figure  exhibits  a  portion  of  capillaries  which 
a^  found  in  the  fatty  tifis^es,  while  the,  second  and  itbi?d>  are  ^ample^:  lof ,  tb^  eorrier 
^>ondiiig  ife§ael8  in  the  finger  and  the  tongue.  ,;    /  .  [i    .    [ 

'  lathe  capillaries  the  blood  (Dorpt^cules  would  end  their,  coursei  were  they  notpWi^ 
and  welcomed  by  a  second  set  of  capillaries.  These  vessels  take  up  the  wearied  a^ 
*«kened  globules,  carrying  them  Off  to  the  righfr-hand  chwnbew  of  the  hearty  whence 
ftqrare  impelliad  throogh  a  vjesalel  Jdiotfn  by  the  na^a  of; the  ".pulmonary  artery/'  to 
be  lefireshed/by  the  idrtwhioh  is  wippljed  to  th^m.  inr  the  beautifij  stoucture  knpwn  as  thf 
tajga^-  Meeting  tbtec  with  nfew  \diLality— if  itmayfao  beoaUed-T-the  blood  oorpuscnlep 
thww  off  isome  of  their  effete!  portions,  jatid  so,  hrightemedandt strengthened,  are  ragain  sentt 
*wogh  th©  arteries  from  ithe  heart  to;  run  their  xound  of  exist€moe,  wd  agai^  to-bp 
"feWmedto  the  heart  through  tile jveinsi I     .•.*!•/      i         r      i'    .     i  1    ,  ,        i  t  ]., 

^  K'i»  indeed  <a  marvelk)U8iSyst€(m,  (tU(^ /^^nslaiit  circiilat?>^  seem^  tpi.be 

ioheienti inl^hei(tiij^yBi9e' at i large,  aia  Iwell  Os^n.tjiej^ii^teijS^rQisiithat  liuh^ 

otb.   The  planets  roll  through  their  appointed  courses  in  the  macrocosmal  universe,  as 
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thiQ  blood  globiiles  tluroi^gh  the  veins  of  the  mioroeosm,  man :  eacb  haa  ite  indi^flnal 
life,  while  it  is  in^qparablj  Gonnected  with  its  feUowK)rb6,  perfiamitig  a  sfwcial  aisd  ^nei 
a  collective  work  in  the  vast  body  to  which  it  belongs  ;  darkening  and  brightening  in  its 
alternate  night  and  day  until  it  has  completed  its  cajfeer. 

In  order  to  prevent  other  orga^s  from  pressing  on  the  heart,  and  so  preventing  it 
£rom  playing  freely,  a  membranous  envelope,  called  bom  its  office  the '^pericardium,'' 
sugrrounds  the  heart  and  guards  it 

The  various  operatio;^  which  axe  simultaneously  oonducted  in  onr  animal  firune  are 
ao  closely  connected  with  e^h  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  one  of  them 
without  trenching  upon  the  oth^ra  Thus,  the  system  of  the  circulatory  movement^  by 
whioh  the  blood  passes  through  the  body,  is  intimntely  oonneeted  with  the  ey^bsni  at 
BBSPIBATION,  T)y  which  the  blood  is  yestor^  to  the  vigour  needful  for  its  many  duties. 

In  order  to  renew  the  wo(rai-out  blopd,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  carrying  off  ita 
^ete  particles,  imd  of  supplying  tbe  waste  with  fresh  noiirisbment  For  this  puxpose 
the  air  must  be  brought  i^to  oonnexipn  Tfith  the  blood  without  permitting  its  escape 
from  the  vessels  in  wluch  it  is  confined  The  mode  by  whioh  this  ol^ect  is  attained,  im 
the  Mammalia,  is  briefly  as  follows:-^ 

A  large  tube,  appropriately  aod  pcq[Hila^ly  caUed  the  ''windpipe,''  leads  from  the 
back  of  tlie  mouth  and  npstriL^  iqto  the  inteoor  of  the  breast  Just  as  it  enters 
the  I  chest  it  divides  into  two  laf^ge  br^che^)  each  of  which  subdivides  incto  innumeraUe 
smaUer  branchlet^,  thi^  forn^ing.two  larg^  m9i9se%  or  lobes.  In  t&ese  lobes,  oir  hwgs^ 
as  they  are  callecC  the  air-bearing  tubes  become  exceedingly  smaU^  until  at  l£Bt  ibetf 
i^-e  bT4  .capillfiriG^  inrbich  convey  air  inaitead  oS  bleod,  each  tube  termmating  in  a 
ijninute  cell  The  diameter  qi  thJBse  cells  is  veay  imall,  the  average  being  about  tlie 
hundred  and  fiftjietih  of  an  jncjbu.  Am^ng  >hes0  ailr^bearitig  capillaries  the  blood-bearii^ 
Capillaries  ar|&^  sp  intenningled  that  the  airland  blood  are  separated  from  eachr  othei^ 

only  by  membranes  80  ddlcate  that 
the  comparatively  ooazsd  sabstauice 
iOf  the  jblood  cannot  paan  tfarougli, 
although,  the  mate  eth^al  gases  oaa 
do  sa  So,  by  the  presence  of  tiie 
air,  the  blood  is  rcaewied  in  v^ui^ 
and  returns  tp' its  bright  fljooid  red, 
which  bad  bee^  lost  ini  its  coni^ 
thrdugb  the  body,  while  the:  useless 
parts  are  rejected,  and  gathiered  into 
the  air-tubes,  from  whi^ice  tlwy  aor^ 
expiellBd  by  -dia  breath. 

:  The  accompanying  illustrations 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  capdllazjr 
structure.  Fig:  1  represents  1^  tdn 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  and  fig.  2  ex-^ 
hibits  the  capillaries  through  whach 
the  blood  is  conve;^e4  ' 

r,    Tl^  .bea^,  is  pl^eed^b^  thevt^  lobei  of  the  lungs,  and  is  in  a  mabner 

fml^?:!8NC|ed  by  (ih^pi^  The  hiugs  thetnaelves  ar^  enclosed  in.  a  delicate  membrane ^ajled 
1^^fli"piwi»^"  .These  two  g^eat  vitd  brgans  are  sitaiated  in  the  breast,  taid  seSparated 
^pi ,  the  digestive  r  ajud  pther ,  systems  by  a  partition^  which  is  scifflitifically  known  by 
the  name^  of  "dis|)hragm,'*  and  in  popular  language  by  the  terin  "mairiflE'?  TBA 
8|t^^:^t^?e  dp^^nqt  W3t  ift  the  Birds  ;  siftd  its  presence,  together  with:  that  of  the  fifeely- 
suspended  lungs,  is  an  unfailing  chawjt^istijc  of  the  Mammalian  amntai  :  // 

^,:,Th^s,;|l^e entire.  pt?^ctupre,bj^rs  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  tree,  gro-tring  with 
it§  ropt  upwards  and  its  leaves  downward^— the  trachea  beiDg  the  trunk,  the  brsmdnai 
tjubea  th^i  liu^H  thesJftaU^r  tubes  are  the  brajuches,  and  the  air-cellla  the  leavea 
A  siwl^  idfi^  )ru^  through  thje  neiTve  system  ahdjthat  of  the  blood  J  aU  three. bdng 
55L^rj¥f:9Y^^^lV0«^Qt^QjiIi^WavWato  ^>  ^  ^ - 
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NUTRITION.  i 

Tlie  €fi(UK8  OF  KUTBiraoN  oonipy  the  greater  part  of  the  spa^je  between  th^' 
diapheagm  and  tha  lower  limbs,  and  are  composed  of  the  folloving  parts.  The  mouth 
receires  and,  in  moist  cases,  grinds  the  food  until  it  is  sufficiently  soft;  to  be  passed  onwards 
into  the  general  receptacle,  called  the  stomack  Here  begins  the  process  of  digestion, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  or^  by  means  of  a  liquid  called  the  gastric  jnice,  which  is  secreted 
by  glands  within  the  ston^oh,  and  dissolves  the  food  until  it  is  of  an  uniform  soft 
consistency.  In  this  statp  the  food  is  called  "chyme,''  and  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  a  tube  called  ihe  *'  duodenum."  Here  the  chyme  begins  to  separate  into  two 
portions ;  one,  an  indigestible  and  m^less  mass,  and  the  other,  a  creamy  kind  of  liquid^ 
called  **  chyle."  The  former  of  these  substances  is  propelled  through  the  long  and 
Tariously-formed  tube,  called  the  intestinal  canal,  and  rejected  at  its  outlet;  while 
the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  numerous  vessels  that  accompany  the  intestines,  and  is  finally 
thrown  into  one  of  the  laigc  veins  close  by  the  heart,  and  there  mixes  with  the  blood. 

There  is  another  curious  CTTBtem  called  the  "lymphatic,"  on  account  of  the  limpid 
appearance  of  the  liquid  which  is  conveyed  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  are 
analogous,  to  the  lacteals,  but  instead  of  belonging  to  the  intestines,  they  are  spread  over 
the  whole  frame,  being  thickly  arranged  just  imder  the  skin.  Th^  are  curiously 
shaped^  betxig  studded  wijbh  small  knotty' masses,  and  fitted  with  valves  which  keep 
the  contained  liquid  in  its  ptdper  ooursa  Both  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  veg^els  paar 
tibeir  contents  into  one  laige  trunk,  '^cailed  from  its  position  the  thoracic  ducf;.  This 
v^essel  is  abdut  twenty 'inches  in  length,  and  when  di^nded,  is  in  its  widest  part  as 
lajge  as  a  connnon  loul  pei^icil 

:A11  tiiese  wimdetfal  fonns  and  cK^ans  would,  however,  be  but  senseless  masses  of 
maitear>  dLSecmg  bom  each  other  by  the  arrangement  of  their  component  parts,  but 
otherwisB<  diead  land  usdless.  It  needs  that  th^  being  which  is  enshrined  in  Ibnis  bodily 
&im  (wliiether  it  be:  man  or  beast)  should  be  able  to  move  tjie  frame  at  will,  and  to 
xeeeive  sensations  from  the  outer  world. 

Moija  thaat'  this.  As  all  vertebtated  animals  are  fbroed  at  short  intervals  to  yield 
their*  weanoA  bodies  to  repose,  and  to  sink  their  exhausted  minds  in  the  temporary 
oblivion  of  sleep,  thece  must  ot  necessity  be  a  provision  for  carrying  on  the  vital 
functions  ndthout  the  active  oe-operation  of  the  mind.  Were  it  otherwi3e,  the  first 
slumber  of  every  being  would  become  its  death-sleep,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of 
^fm^a  :wixAld  be.  extirpated  iiu'  a  few  days.  The  mind  wouI4  be  always  on  the 
stetoh  to  keep  the  beeui;  to  its  constant  and  necessai^  wotk  \  to  watch  th^  play  of  the 
lungs  IB  tcegenerating  the  blood ;  to  aid  the  stomadi  in  d^estiiig  the  tof^  and  the 
intestinftHaOianalin  sifting  itsccmteqts  ;  together  with  many  oth^  duties  of  f^  character 
quite  as  inipcKtanL 

Supposing  such  a.  state  of  tbmgs  to  be  possible,  and  tf)  be  put  in  pr^otice  for  one 
Bingle ' :faDUr,  liow  terrible  wotild  be  the  residt  to  humanity!  We  should  at  onee 
degesikszate  into  a  masa  oi  sepatate,  selfish  mdividuaUr  ^e/a^h  thinking  only  of  himself, 
and  ibsoel  to. give  ti^  whole  of  his  Intellectual  ppwei^  to  the. one  objept  of  keeping 
the  anin^d.^nme  in  mi;^on.  Society  would  vanish,  arts  cease  from  th.e  face  of  the 
earthy  sod  tiie  wbdte  qccupatioa  of  man  would  be  pjpp^in^  to  Ibdiig  ^  isolate^,  and 
aknost  v^etable  life. 

Mfllds  .becag  the  case,  with  man,  tfa»  results  to  tibs  lowtr  pott^oi  pi  the  animal 
kiiiigdoBir  woidd  be  still  more  terrible.  $br  their  intellect  is  infinitely  below  that  of 
fitd;  duflest  of  the  human.  7ac^  and  they  would  not  efen  possess  the'  knowledge  that 
amy  actLTS  exertkoL  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  their  lives.  And  for  ^1  living  beings 
thelwahdeESng  of  &&  mind  bul  for  a  few  seconds  n^ould  cause  instantaneous  death. 

J  'AH  thea^' difficulties  are  removed,  and  the  animal  kingdom  preserved  and  vivifiee^ 
by  means  of  cerliain  vital  organs,  kuo^n  by  the  name  of  nerves.  - 

i:  ivitisroleai:  onoughthat  imnd  does  not  set  directly  upon  the  muscles  and  the  various 
hrgimaiof  the  materiali  body,  but  requires  a  tfaiid  and  intetmediate  substance;  by  which 
^is^Iendjledi*  to^'ooirvey  :ita  mamdatei^  and  to  receive  information.  The  necessarilV 
ixiukitudin«>uS''ChanDiels  tiirough  wbicb  this'  substance  is  conveyed  are  called  *' nervesr 
and  are  of  a  consisbenGyinoDe^  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  portions  of  the  aniniat 
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feme.  There  is  a  rather  striMnff  and  close  analogy  between  the  mode  hi  whiict  t™ 
three  systems  of  mindi  nerve,  and  itiui^le  act  together,  and  the  working  of  a  stearic^^ 
engine.  In  the  engine  we  may  take  the  fire  as  the  analogue  of  the  nund  ;  the  water,  f^^ 
the  nervous  Btibi^ncp^thi  water-ttihes  representing  the  nerves ;  and  the  iron  and  btuas 
i^achine  as  the  representative  of  the  bone  and  muscle.  Thus  we  may  make  as  latjiM' 
i  fire  as  we  like,  heap  oii  coals,  and  urge  a  fierce  draught  of  air  through  the  famace,^ 
Tjintil  the  gr^te  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  glpwing  white-hot  matter.  But  the  fire  cajfxtiot 
act  on  the  wheels  without  the  intermediate  substance,  the  water.  This  niediutii  b^iiig^ 
supplied,  the  fire  ucts  On  the  water,  and  the  water  on  the  metallic  bars  atnd  wheefai 
1^0  that  the  three  become  one  harmonious  whole.  ' 

Towards  the  great  nerve  mass,  called  by  tl\e  nam^  of 
'•brain,"  tend  the  nerve^ords  that  supply  th^  body  witjf 
vital  energy.  It  seems  to  be  the  nerve-heart,  so  to  sjpefiLfcl' 
From  the  brain,  a  cord  of  nervous  matter,  called  the  "Bpiiik¥ 
cord,"  runs  along  the  back,  under  the  guardianship  of,  fliie^ 
vertebrae,  continually  giving  off  branches  of  various  st^es^^ 
according  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  fulfil  These. 
branches  ramify  into  smaller  twigs,  subdividing  \mtil  they 
become  so  small  that  they  almost  even  baffle  the  microscot>d^^ 
,     ,  A  familiar  proof  may  be  given  of  the  wonderfully  miiintii' 

subdivision  of  the  neWes,  by  tiring  to  probe  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  fine  needlJ^ 
and  to  discover  any  spot  so  small  that  the  needle-point  does  not  meet  with  a  nqrve.  '  '; 
^  ^  The  cause  of  the  peculiarly  delicate  sensib^ity^ 

—^       '  of  the  finger  tips  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 

engraving,  which  exhibits  the  mode  iiji  which*,  the 
nerve-loops  are  distributed.  The  object  is  grektly 
magnified,  the  two  ridges  being  the  enlai;^^ 
representations  of  the  minute  raided  lines  which'^^ 
appear  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 

Tliat  the  nerves  all  find  their  way  to  the  biaitf 
and  issue  from  thence,  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
well-known  fact  that'  if  the  spinal  cord  be  injured 
;'         "-  ,         ^  all  sensation  ceases  in  th^  parts  of  the  body  that 

|be  Wow  ^he  iiijurJ^L  And  it  is  possible  to  deprive  any  limb  of  sensatioi^  by  dividing 
ijhe^  ct^rf  norve*  t&t  supplies  that  Member  with  nerve-fibres. 

1  *  There  seem  to  be  two  set«  of  nerves  for  the  two  purposes  of  couveyinff  motive' 
power  io  the  bdHy  and"  of  bringing  to  the  i^ei^bus  centres  the  sensations  of  pain  oiv 
pleasure  felt  by  any.  gart  of  ti^  body.  These  are  appropriately  known  as  nerves  of 
moton  and  iierves  of  siensaHiDn.    . 

'.  jConnected^^th  these  neiyes  is  e^,  second*  system  of  a  very  curious  nat^ire^  1cnotirii| 
by  the  name  of  the  i'sympathetiq  nerve.*' ,  The  greater  portion  of  the  sympathetic^ 
nerve  in  the  human  frame  "  conununiC|p|€S  with  th^  othpr  nerves  immediately  at  theil*' 
Qxit,  frpni!  the  crai^iuin  jLu^yeiltebrrf  canal  It  is  called  the  ganglionic  nerve,  frbuL 
b^ii^  instituted  pf  a  pui^ber  of  g^nglia^  and  from  the  constant  disposition  which  it, 
eyinces  in  its  distribution  to  connpunicate  and  form  small  knots  or  ganglia."*  It  if 
wonderfully ,  interwoven  with  the  vital  organs,  and  from  this  disposition  it  is  sometime^, 
terpaed  the  "oiganic  nerve."  Its  functions  are  closely  connected  with  the  phenomenfi| 
of  orga^c  life,  arid  it  sepm^,  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  emotional  disturbances.  There, 
we  3^ye;ral .  ^^ggrpgatioi^  ^^  the,  ga^i^  ii^  various  portions  of  the  body;  the  lar^esV 
Ti^h^xjh  is,  Jf^oTYtn  by  th^/najnq  i^f '^e  i^'^sol^^^^^  placed   in  the  pit  ot  th^, 

8i^)mach  for,^"  ^igastriun?-'^;  Jtta"  impqrt^e  may  he  easflj  inferred  from  the  extrenjijej 
agony  that  is  caused  by  the  slightest  blow  near  the  region  oif  that  jgroup  of  ^nglii 
4i  ftqiVrl^iW^^^t  wpul^,,h,»i;dly  ,b|B^  fel^i  Hpon  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  will, 'n 
it,.  t^Jfj^  pJapi^.Q^  tjji^  epig^^ium^at  oi^ce  p^^se  thp  iiyure^d  to  fall ^  as'jif  sbpt^ 
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bripgron  ^po^Upge,  deprive  him  of  breath  for  soj^e  time,  ancj  leave  him  gaqping  anj^ 
speechleiss'  on  the  ground  ;  while  a  tolerably  severe  bloiv  in  that,  region  cauaesi 
instantaneous  death. 

Anxiety  seems  to  fix  its  gnawing  tepth  chiefly  in  the. solar  plexus,  causing  indigestion,' 
and  many  other  similai*  maladies,  and  deranging  the  system  so  thoroughly  that  everj, 
after  t)ie  exciting  cause  is  removed  the  eflects  are  painfully  evident  for  many  a  sadj 
year.  .      ,  [] 

By  means  of  this  complicated  system  .of  nerves  the  entirp  body,  with  its  vit^ 
organs,  is  jpefmeated  in  every  part  by  the  animating  power  that  gives  vitality  a^d 
energy  to  the  frame  so  long  as  the  spirit  abides  therein,      ,  , 

This  is  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  nev^r  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  knowing 
no  rest,  and  never  ceasing  from  its  latours  until,  the  time  comes  when  the  spirit  finally 
withdraws  from  the  material  temple  in  which  it  has  beei;  enshrined.  It  is  the  very 
citadel  of  the  nerve  forces,  and  is  the  last  stronghojd  thajb  yields  to  the  conquering 
powers  of  death  and  decay. 

ITius  it  will  be  seen  that  each  animal  is  a  Qomplex'of  many  animals,  interwoven  with 
each  pther,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  In  the  human  body  there  is,  for  example, 
the  nerveTman,  which  has  just  been  described.;  there  is  a  blood-man,  which,  if  s^arated 
from  the  other  part  of  the  body,  is  found  to  present  a  human  form,  perfact  in.pw^oxtiafts, 
and  composed  of  large  trunk-vessels,  dividing  into  smaller  branches,  until  they  terminate 
iu  their  capillaries.  A  rough  preparation  of  the  blood-being  may  b^  mac^e  by  ti,lli|]g 
the  vessels  with  wax,  and  dissolving  away  the  reinaxning  substances^  thus  living  a  wa^pen, 
n^c>dej  of  the  arteries  and  veins  with  their  larger  capillaries. 

Aga-in^  there  is  the  fibrous  and  muscular  ma%  composed  of  forms  more  massive  and 
solid  than  those  wbich  we  have  already  examineoL' 

Lastly,  there  is  the  bone-man,  which  is  the  least  developed  of  the  hiiman  imagoai, 
md  which,  when  stripped  of  the  softer  coverings,  stands  dense,  dry,  and  lifeless  ; — ^the  grim 
scaflfolding  of  the  htiman  edifice.  Although  the  bones  are  not  in  themselves  veyy  pleasing 
objects,  yet  their  mode  of  arrangement,  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  anioud  whose 
frame  they  support,  arid  the  beautiful  mechanism 
of  their  construction,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope, 
^ve  a  spirit  and  a  life,  ev^  to  the  study  of  dry 
bones.,  .  , 

Th^  accompanying  illustration  represents  thfe 
appearance  ot  a  transverse  section  of  humaA  bone, 
^  s^A  lyider  a  tolerably  powerfiil  microscopy. 

The  larger  hollows  are  caused  by  the  minut^ 
blodi-vessels  which  penetrate  the  bone  throughout 
its  siifc^tance,  and  serve  to  deposit  new  particles, 
and  to  remoy.e  those  whose  work  is  over.  They  are, 
in  .facti  ^^^d  of  lungs  of  the  bones,  through  which 
the  p^eous  system  is  regenerated  in  d  manner 
analogous'  to  ttie  respiration  which  regenerates  the 
Ijlood.  in 'order  to  supply  a  sufficient  voluine  of  Mood  tb  these  various  Vesbfels,' sevelraT 
tniqk  \^seis  enter  the  bones  ^t  different  parts  of  their  form,  aiid  ramify  out  into' 
iiniuperable  brarichlets,  which  again  separate  into  the  hait-like  vessels  that  pasg  through 
tlie  'above-mentioned. canals.  These  are  termed,  from  theit  discoverer,  C.  Havers,  the' 
Haversiaii  canals,,  and  their  shape  and  comparative  size  are  most  important  in  detct-' 
miningrtfie  blas^.  of  betrigs  which  furnished  the  portion  of  bone  uridei"  examination. 

.1^  the  hiimaii  bonfe  these  canals  run  so  iihifbrinly,  th^t  their  cut  diameters  alwayi^ 
^ord,  ia  royndi^h,  outline.  But  in  the  bird-bone,  the  Haversian  cailals  frequently  tuni 
off  ab<iipf)W\^  course,  and  tuiming  for  a  short  distance  at  right  ahgl^,  again 

<^p  :and  r&unie  ttieir  former  direction.  '  : 

i  -Thp  tebtUes  possess  very  few  Haversiaii  ciihals,  wMch,  when  they  exist,  are  extremel^ 
tefWe,  i^d  dt^p'oid  of  that^beautiftfl  regularity  whi6h"is^do  con^icuous  iri'the  mammalia,' 
and  to  a  degree  in  the  birds. 
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10  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  fish-bone  is  often  totally  destitute  of  these  canals,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  bone 
iA  thickly  pierced  with  them,  and  exhibits  also  a  number  of  minute  tubes,  white  and 
delicate,  as  if  made  of  ivory. 

Eetuming  to  the  human  bone,  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
number  of  concentric  bony  rings,  varying  much  in  number  and  shape,  on  which  are 
placed  sundry  little  black  objects  that  somewhat  resemble  ants  or  similar  insects.  These 
latter  objects  are  known  by  the  name  of  bone-cells ;  and  the  little  dark  lines  that  radiate 
from  them  are  the  indications  of  very  minute  tubes,  the  number  and  comparative 
dimensions  of  Which  are  extremely  various  in  difierent  animals. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  how  easily  the  observer  can,  in  a  minute  fragineiit  of  bone, 
though  hardly  lai^er  than  a  midge's  wing,  read  the  class  of  animal  of  whose  framework 
it  once  formed  a  part,  as  decisively  as  if  the  former  owner  were  present  to  claim  his 
property ;  for  eiwh  particle  of  every  animal  is  imbued  with  the  nature  of  the  whole 
being.  The  life-character  is  enshrined  in  and  written  upon  every  sanguine  disc  that  rolls 
through  the  veins ;  is  manifested  in  every  fibre  and  nervelet  that  gives  energy  and  force 
to  the  breathing  and  active  body ;  and  is  stereotyped  tij^on  each  bony  atom  that  forms 
part  of  its  skeleton  framework. 

Whoever  reads  these  hierogljrphs  rightly  is  truly  a  poet  and  a  prdphet ;  for  to  him  the 
"valley  of  dry  bbnes"  becomes  a  vision  of  death  passed  away,  and  a  preidsion  of  a 
resurrection  and  a  life  to  coma  As  he  gazes  upon  the  vast  multitude  of  dead,  sapless 
memorials  of  beifags  long  since  pdrished,  "  there  is  a  shaking,  and  the  bones  come  together  " 
once  again ;  their  fleshly  clothing  is  restored  to  them ;  the  vital  fluid  cotrses  through 
,  their  bodies ;  the  spirit  of  life  is  breathed  into  them ;  "  and  they  lite,  and  stand  upon  their 
feet"  Ages  upon  ages  roll  back  their  tides,  and  once  more  the  vast  reptile  epoch  reigns 
on  earth;  The  huge  saurians  shake  the  ground  with  their  heavy  tread,  waUow  in  the  slimy 
ooze,  or  glide  sinuous  through  the  Waters ;  while  winged  reptiles  flap  their  course  through 
the  miasmatic  vapours  that  hang  dank  and  heavy  over  the  marshy  world.  As  with 
them,  so  with  us, — an  inevitable  progression  towards  highet  stages  of  existence,  the 
effete  arid  imdeveloped  beings  passing  awajr  to  make  room  for  new,  afiid  loftiet,  and  more 
perfect  dreations.  What  is  the  volume  that  has  thus  recorded  the  chronicles  of  an  age  so 
long  past,  and  prophecies  of  as  far  distant  a  future?  Simply  a  little  fragment  of 
mouldering  bone,  tossed  aside  contemptuously  by  the  careless  labourer  as  miners' 
'    *' rubbish" 

Not  only  is  the  past  history  of  each  being  written  in  every  particle  of  which  its 
material  frame  is  constructed,  but  the  past  records  of  the  universe  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  a  ptedictidn  of  its  future.  Gk)d  can  make  no  one  thing  that  is  not  universal  in  its 
teachiflgs,  iiyre  would  only  be  so  taught ;  if  not,  the  fault  is  with  the  pupils,  not  with  the 
Teacher.  He  writes  his  fever-living  words  in  all  the  works  of  his  hand  ;  He  spreads  this 
ample  book  before  us,  always  ready  to  teach,  if  we  will  only  leariL  We  walk  in  the 
midst  of  miracles  with  closed  eyes  and  stopped  ears,  dazzled  and  bewildered  Mrith  the 
Light,  fearful  and  distrustful  of  the  Wotd  ! 

It  is  not  enotigh  to  accumulatfe  facts  as  misers  gather  coins,  and  then  to  put  them 
away  on  our  bookshelves,  guarded  by  the  bars  and  bolts  of  technical  phraseology.  As 
coins,  the  facts  must  be  circulated,  and  given  to  the  public  for  theit  usa  It  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  generality  of  readers  recoU  from  works  oil  the  natural  sciences,  and 
look  upon  them  as  mere  collections  of  tedious  names,  irksome  to  read,  unmanageable  of 
utterance,  and  impossible  to  remember.  Our  scientific  libraries  are  filled  with  facts,  dead, 
hard,  dry,  and  material  as  the  fossil  bones  that  fill  the  sealed  and  cavemed  libraries  of  the 
past  But  true  science  will  breathe  life  into  that  dead  mass,  and  fill  the  study  of  zoology 
with  poetry  and  spirit 
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QUADEUMANA ; 

OR,    THE  MONKKY  TEIBE. 

Tbe  QvaDRVMAMQVB,  or  Four-handed  animals,  are  familiarly  known  by  the  titles  of 
Ap^,  BahooDS,  and  Monkeys.  There  is  another  family  of  Quadrumana,  called  Lemuis, 
which  bear  but  little  external  resemblance  to  their  moi^  man-like  relations,  are  com- 
parmtively  Utile  known,  and  have  even  been  popuJarly  termed  '*  rats/'  *'  cats,"  or  **  dogs," 
by  travellers  who  have  come  in  contact  witli  them. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  species,  such  as  the  mannosets  and  the  lemurs,  the 
Quadrumana  are  not  very  pleasing  animals  in  aspect  or  habits ;  while  the  larger  apes  and 
baboons  are  positively  disgusting.  The  air  of  grotesque  humanity  that  characterises  them 
is  horribly  suggestive  of  human  idiocy ;  and  we  approach  an  imprisoned  baboon  with 
much  the  same  feeling  of  repugnance  that  would  be  excited  by  a  debased  and  brutal 
maniac.  This  aversion  seems  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by  the  resemblance  that  the  ape 
bears  to  man,  as  by  the  horror  lest  man  should  degenerate  until  he  resembled  the  ape. 
It  is  true  that  the  naturalist  learns  to  see  wonder  or  beauty  in  all  things  of  nature,  .and 
therefore  looks  with  lively  interest  on  such  animals  as  the  shark,  the  toad,  the  viper,  the 
vulture,  the  hyaena,  or  the  apa  But  still,  these  creatures  are  less  pleasing  in  his  sight 
than  many  others  which  may  be  not  so  highly  developed ;  and  in  truth  there  are  few 
who,  if  the  choice  lay  between  the  two  fetes,  would  not  prefer  to  suffer  from  the  fangs 
and  claws  of  the  lion,  than  from  the  teeth  and  hands  of  the  ape. 

Although  these  animals  are  capable  of  assuming  a  partially  erect  position,  yet  their 
habitual  attitude  is  on  all  fours,  like  the  generally  of  the  mammalia.  Even  the  most 
accomplished  ape  is  but  a  bad  walker  when  he  discards  the  use  of  his  two  upper  limbs, 
and  trusts  for  support  and  progression  to  the  hinder  legs  only.  There  are  many  dogs 
which  can  walk,  a^r  the  biped  manner,  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  more  assured  demeanour 
than  the  apes,  although  they  do  not  so  closely  resemble  the  human  figure. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  small  monkeys  that  are  led  about  the  streets  in  company 
with  a  barrel-organ,  or  seated,  in  equestrian  fashion,  upon  a  bear  or  dog.  These  poor 
little  creatures  have  been  trained  to  stand  upon  their  hind  feet,  and  to  shuiile  along  at  a 
slow  and  awkward  paca  But  if  they  are  startled,  and  so  forget  for  a  moment  their 
acquired  art,  or  if  they  wish  to  hurry  their  pace,  they  drop  down  on  aU  fours,  and 
scamper  off  with  an  air  of  easy  comfort  that  contrasts  forcibly  with  their  former  con- 
strained and  vacillating  hobbla  The  difficulty  seems  to  increase  almost  proportionately 
with  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  largest  apes,  such  as  the  orang-outan,  are  forced  to 
balance  themselves  with  outstretched  arms. 

However  carefully  a  monkey  may  be  educated,  yet  it  never  can  assume  an  attitude  truly 
erect,  like  that  of  man.  The  construction  of  its  whole  frame  is  such,  that  its  knees  are 
always  bent  more  or  less,  so  that  a  firm  and  steady  step  is  rendered  impossibla  When  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  among  their  native  haunts,  none  of  the  monkey  tribes  seem  to 
use  their  hind  legs  exclusively  for  walking,  although  they  often  raise  themselves  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  bears,  and  other  animals,  when  they  wish  to  take  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  surrounding  localities. 

On  account  of  the  structure  of  the  limbs,  the  term  "  hand"  is  given  to  their  extremi- 
ties ;  but  hardly  with  perfect  fitness.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  thumb  is  not 
invariably  found  on  the  fore  extremities  of  these  animals.  In  several  genera  of  the 
monkeys,  the  fore-paws  are  destitute  of  eflfective  thumbs,  and  the  hand-like  grasp  is 
limited  to  the  hinder  feet  The  so-called  hands  of  the  monkey  tribes  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  man.  Although  the  thumb  possesses  great  freedom  of  motion,  and 
in  many  species  can  be  opposed  to  the  fingers  in  a  maimer  resembling  the  hand  of  man, 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  power  in  the  monkey  hand ;  none  of  that  characteristic  contour 
which  speaks  of  the  glorious  human  soul  so  strongly,  that  an  artist  can  sketch  a  single 
hand,  and  in  that  one  member  exhibit  the  individuality  of  its  owner  I  The  monkey's 
"  hand  "  is  a  paw — ^a  thieving,  crafty,  slinking  paw,  and  not  a  true  hand.  So  is  his  foot 
but  a  paw,  ana  not  a  true  foot,  formed  for  grasping  and  not  for  walking.  Man  seems  to 
be  the  only  earthly  being  that  possesses  true  feet  and  hands.  Some  animals  patter  along 
upon  their  paws,  some  trot  and  gallop  upon  hoofs,  others  propel  themselves  with 
paddles ;  but  Man  alone  can  walk.  Man  is  never  so  much  Man  as  when  erects  whether 
standing  or  walking.    It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  man  walks  with  God. 

In  order  to  bring  this  point  more  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  gorilla,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all  the  apes. 
The  heavy,  ill-balanced  form  of  the  ape ;  its  head  sunk  upon  its  shoulders ;  its  long, 
uncouth  arms,  with  those  enormous  paws  at  their  extremities ;  its  short,  bowed,  and 
tottering  legs,  unable  to  support  the  huge  body  without  the  help  of  the  arms;  the  massive 
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jaw-bones  and  protruding  fia^e,  put  the  creature  at  an  unappreciable  distance  Irom 
humanity,  even  though  it  is  represented  in  an  attitude  as  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
being  as  the  organization  of  the  bones  will  permit.  Any  one  who  could  fancy  himself  to 
be  descended,  however  remotely,  from  such  a  being,  is  welcome  to  his  ancestry. 

Contrast  with  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla,  that  of  man.  Light  in  structure,  and 
perfectly  balanced  on  the  small  and  delicate  feet ;  the  slender  arms,  with  their  characteristic 
hands ;  the  smooth  and  rotmded  skull ;  the  small  jaw-bones  and  regular  teeth,  all  show 
themselves  as  the  framework  of  a  being  whose  strength  is  to  lie  in  his  intellect,  and  not 
in  the  mere  brute  power  of  bone  and  muscla  There  seems  to  be  a  strange  eloquence  in 
-form,  which  speaks  at  once  to  the  heart  in  language  that  can  only  be  felt,  and  is  beyond 
the  power  of  analysis  to  resolva  Thus,  the  contrasted  shapes  of  these  two  frames  speak 
more  forcibly  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  two  beings  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  than  could  be  expressed  in  many  pages  of  careful  description.  Strength  for  strength, 
the  ape  is  many  times  the  man's  superior,  and  could  rend  him  to  pieces  in  single  combat. 
But  that  slender  human  frame  can  be  so  intellectually  strengthened,  that  a  siugle  man 
could  destroy  a  troop  of  apes,  if  he  so  desired,  and  without  offering  them  the  possibility 
of  resistance 

One  great  cause  of  the  awkward  bipedal  walk  of  the  monkey  tribes,  is  the  position  of 
the  orifice  in  the  skull,  through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  brain.  In  the  human 
skull  this  orifice  is  so  placed  that  the  head  is  nearly  equally  balanced,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skull  projects  behind  it ;  but  in  the  lower  animals,  this  orifice — called  the 
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"occipital  foramen*' — ia  set  so  far  back,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  brain  and  skull  is 
thrown  forwards,  and  so  overbalances  the  body. 

Another  cause  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  hind  limbs.  These  members  are  intended 
for  progression  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  ai'e  so  formed  that,  when  the  animal  uses 
them  for  terrestrial  locomotion,  it  is  forced  to  tread,  not  upon  their  soles,  but  upon  their 
sides.  The  muscular  calves,  which  brace  the  foot  and  limb,  are  wanting  in  the  Quadru- 
manous  animals ;  and  even  when  they  are  standing  as  uprightly  as  possible,  the  knees  are 
always  partially  bent  The  monkeys,  then,  are  just  quadrupeds,  although  their  paws  are 
more  perfectly  developed  than  those  of  the  generality  of  animals. 

We  wiU  now  proceed  to  our  examples  of  the  Quadrumanous  animals. 

SIMlADiE,  OR  APES. 

The  Apes  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  other  Quadrumana  by  the  absence  of  those 
cheek-pouches  which  are  so  usefully  employed  as  temporary  larders  by  those  monkeys 
which  possess  them ;  by  the  total  want  of  tails,  and  of  those  callosities  on  the  hinder 
quarters  which  are  so  conspicuously  characteristic  of  the  baboons.  Besides  these  ex- 
ternal difTerences  there  are  several  distinctions  to  be  found  in  the  interior  anatomy 
both  of  the  bones  and  the  vital  organs. 

The  first  in  order,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  Apes,  is  the  enormous  ape  firom  Western 
Africa,  the  Gorilla,  the  skeleton  of  which  has  already  been  given.  This  animal  is  com* 
paratively  new  to  modem  zoologists,  and  very  little  is  at  present  known  of  its  habits. 
The  first  modem  writer  who  brought  the  Gorilla  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  well-known  African  traveller ;  for  it  is  evidently  of  the  Grorilla  that 
he  speaks  under  the  name  of  Ingheena.  The  natives  of  the  Gaboon  and  its  vicinity  use 
the  name  Gina,  when  mentioning  the  Gorilla.  The  many  tales,  too,  that  are  told  of  the 
habits,  the  gigantic  strength,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Ingheena,,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  attributed  to  the  Gorilla. 

Of  the  Ingheena,  Mrs.  Lee  (formerly  Mra  Bowdich)  speaks  as  follows : — "  It  is  in 
equatorial  Africa  that  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Quadrumana  live,  far  exceeding  the 
orang-outan,  and  even  the  pongo  of  Borneo. 

**  Mr.  Bowdich  and  myself  were  the  first  to  revive  and  confirm  a  long-forgotten  and 
vague  report  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creature,  and  many  thought  that,  as  we  ourselves 
had  not  seen  it,  we  had  been  deceived  by  the  nativea  They  assured  us  that  these  huge 
creatures  walk  constantly  on  their  hind  feet,  and  never  yet  were  taken  alive ;  that  they 
watch  the  actions  of  men,  and  imitate  them  as  nearly  as  possible.  like  the  ivory 
hunters,  they  pick  up  the  fallen  tusks  of  elephants,  but  not  knowing  where  to  deposit 
them,  they  carry  their  burdens  about  until  they  tJiemselves  drop,  and  even  die  from 
fatigue ;  that  they  built  huts  nearly  in  the  shape  of  those  of  men,  but  live  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  that  when  one  of  their  children  dies,  the  mother  carries  it  in  her  arms  until 
it  falls  to  pieces ;  that  one  blow  of  their  paw  will  kill  a  man,  and  that  nothing  can 
exceed  their  ferocity." 

Its  existence  was  evidently  known  to  some  adventurous  voyagers  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  a  record  has  been  preserved  of  these  travels. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  350  B.C.,  the  Carthaginians,  then  a  most  powerfrd  and 
flourishing  nation,  organized  a  naval  expedition  for  me  purpose  of  examining  the  coasts 
and  of  founding  colonies.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  sixty  large 
vessels  containing  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  and  women,  together  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  was  entrusted  to  Hanno,  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  voyage  in  a  small 
work  that  is  well  known  by  the  title  of  the  "  Periplus,"  or  the  Circumnavigation  of  Hanno. 
In  the  course  of  this  voyage  he  founded  seven  colonies,  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  the 
,  modern  Sierra  Leone,  was  forced  to  return  for  want  of  provisions. 

•  The  whole  treatise  is  one  of  great  interest,  especially  in  the  present  day,  when  travels 
of  discovery  in  Africa  have  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy.  The  passage,  however, 
which  bears  on  the  present  question  is  briefly  as  follows    After  narrating  the  meeting 
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with  these  creatures  on  an  island  ofif  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  proceeds  to  say : — "  Theie 
were  many  more  females  than  males,  all  equally  covered  with  hair  on  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  interpreters  called  them  GtORILLAS.  On  pursuing  them  we  could  not  succeed 
in  taking  a  single  male ;  they  all  escaped  with  astonishing  swiftness,  and  threw  stones 
at  us ;  but  we  took  three  females,  who  defended  themselves  with  so  much  violence  that 
we  were  obliged  to  kill  them,  but  we  brought  their  skins  stuffed  with  straw  to  Carthage.** 
It  k  evident  that  Hanno  (or  Annon,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  given)  considered  these 
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QOR\hLA.^TrogU>d§tM  Gorilla. 


Qorillas  to  be  the  veritable  savage  human  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  perhaps  rather  more 
ttvage  and  powerful  than  ordinary,  and  rather  less  given  to  clothing;  which  latter, 
deficiency,  however,  was  supplied  by  the  natural  covering  of  hair. 

Bnpofect  as  is  his  description,  yet  it  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  proves  the  existence 
of  exfcraordinarily  huge  apes  hitherto  unknown  even  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  stuffed  skins 
beiig  visible  tests. 

For  two  thousand  years  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Gorilla  except  certain  floatmg 
^ttmours  of  satyr-haunted  woods,  and  of  wild  men  who  used  to  make  their  appearance  at 
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distant  intervals  and  then  to  disappear ;  "  of  which  kind,"  it  is  said,  "^ there  are  still 
in  Ethiopia.''  But  by  degrees  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  was  made  clear; 
detached  bones  were  discovered  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  at  last  the  complete  animal 
made  its  appearance.  Indeed,  we  are  much  indebted  to  this  straightforward  and  simple- 
minded  sailor,  for  his  unadorned  narrative,  which  forms  such  a  favourable  contiust  to  the 
travellers'  tales  of  later  voyagers,  who  on  some  small  substratum  of  truth  raised  such 
enormous  fictions  as  the  monopods,  the  pigmies  and  cranes,  the  acephali,  and  other 
prodigies.  For  a  vivid  description,  and  graphic  though  rude  figures  of  these  and  many 
other  monsters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  this  animal  that  the  following  history  is  narrated : — 

"  A  certain  ape  after  a  shipwreck,  swimming  to  land,  was  seen  by  a  countryman,  and 
thinking  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  water,  gave  him  his  hand  to  save  him,  yet  in  the  mean- 
time asked  him  what  countryman  he  was,  who  answered  he  was  an  Athenian.  *  Well,' 
said  the  man,  *dost  thou  know  Pirieust*  (which  is  a  port  in  Athens). 

it « Very  well,'  said  the  ape,  'and  his  wife,  friends,  and  children ;'  whereat  the  man 
being  moved,  did  what  he  could  to  drown  him." 

At  present  we  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by 
the  Gorilla  in  a  wild  state,  or  even  with  its  food.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
animals  is  only  to  be  gained  by  a  long  residence  in  their  vicinify,  and  by  careful 
watching.  With  some  creatures  this  is  an  easy  task,  but  there  are  some  which  are 
so  wary,  so  active,  and  so  fierce,  that  a  close  iaspection  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Among  the  worst  of  such  objects  is  the  Gorilla.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  thickest  jungles  of  the  Gaboon,  far  from  man  and  his  habitations.  Then,  it  is  wary, 
as  are  all  the  apes,  and  is  said  to  be  so  ferocious,  that  if  it  sees  a  man,  it  immediately 
attacks  him,  so  that  there  would  be  little  time  for  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  creature's 
domestic  habits,  and  scarcely  any  likelihood  of  surviving  to  tell  the  result  of  the 
investigation. 

To  judge  by  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  and  of  the  entire  form,  the  strength  of 
an  adult  male  must  be  prodigious.  The  teeth  are  heavy  and  powerful,  and  the  great 
canines  or  tusks  are  considerably  more  than  an  inch  in  their  projection  from  the  jaw. 
The  jaw-bone,  too,  is  enormously  developed,  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles  that  move 
it,  is  indicated  by  the  deep  bony  ridges  that  run  over  the  top  of  the  skull,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  head.  As  is  usual  among  such  animals,  the  tusks  of  the  male 
Gorilla  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  the  female  ape. 

Although  the  body  is  comparatively  small,  as  are  the  hinder  legs,  yet  the  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  length  of  arm  are  singularly  great ;  while  an  ordinaiy  human  hand  placed 
on  that  of  the  ape,  dwindles  down  to  insignificance  before  the  huge  muscular  paw. 
The  thumb  of  the  hinder  paws  is  enormously  large,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving. 

There  is  a  treacherous  and  cruel  aspect  about  this  hind  foot^  with  its  enormous 
thumb;  and  if  all  tales  be  true^  the  foot  belies  not  its  character.  The  natives  of  the 
Gaboon  country  hold  the  Gorilla  in  great  dread,  fearing  it  even  more  than  the  lion  itself^ 
on  account  of  its  furtively  murderous  disposition. 

Concealed  among  the  thick  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  the  Gorilla,  itself  unseen, 
watches  the  approach  of  the  xmsuspecting  negro.  Should  he  pass  under  the  tree,  woe 
betide  him ;  for  the  Gk)rilla  lets  down  its  terrible  hind  foot^  grasps  its  victim  round 
the  throaty  lifts  him  from  the  earth,  and  finally  drops  him  on  the  ground,  dead. 

Sheer  malignity  must  prompt  the  animal  to  such  a  deed,  for  it  cares  not  to  eat 
the  dead  man's  flesh  ;  but  finds  a  fiendish  gratification  in  the  mere  act  of  killing.  It  is  a 
kind  of  sportiog ;  though  the  game  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  is  usually 
chased  over  the  fields,  shot  in  the  air,  or  hooked  out  of  the  water ;  not  to  be  eaten,  but 
for  the  sport 

Such  a  deed  as  the  capture  of  an  adult  Gorilla  has  never  been  attempted,  and  much 
less  achieved,  by  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  land.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  circumstance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negroes  seeing  that  the  Gorilla  is  possessed  of  strength,  ferocity, 
and  pitiless  cruelty,  conceive  that  the  animal  must  be  inspirited  by  the  soul  of  one 
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of  their  kings;  for  in  the  lower  stages  of  man's  progress  he  does  honour  to  physical  force 
alone,  and  valnes  his  ruler  in  proportion  to  his  power,  brutality,  and  heartlessness.  It 
is  the  best  boast  of  a  savage  chje^  no  matter  of  what  nation  and  of  what  country,  that 
he  has  "no  heart."  The  savage  crouches  in  terror  before  the  imaged  incarnation  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  adores,  for  he  can  only  worsliip  the  object  of  his  fears.  His 
belief  is  truly  that  of  the  demons — "  he  believes  and  trembles."  Eeverence  for  the  inborn 
royalty  of  the  Gorilla  does  not  save  the  animal  from  the  fate  of  being  eaten  whenever 
it  falls  a  victim  to  the  weapons  of  its  negro  assailants.  Perhaps  the  very  feeling 
of  reverence  may  incite  to  the  act^  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  film!  piety  of  the 
Scythians,  which  waa  best  shown  by  killing  their  aged  parents  and  dutifully  eating 
them. 

But  putting  aside  the  terrors  of  diabolism,  which  are  engrained  in  the  native  African 
mind,  the  task  of  capturing  a  living  and  full-grown  Gorilla  is  well  calculated  to  appal 
the  heart  of  any  man.  The  strength,  the  activity,  and  the  cunning  and  sanguinary 
malevolence  of  the  animal  are  so  great,  that  the  uncivilized  Africans  may  well  be 
excused  for  their  dread  of  its  powers. 

Tet  it  does  not  follow  that  although  the  Africans  have  failed,  Europeans  should 
not  succeed.  The  native  Africans  have  not  dared  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
elephant,  although  Europeans  have  succeeded  .in  that  endeavour,  and  have  subdued 
the  terrible  foe,  converting  it  into  a  docile  servant,  and  even  making  it  an  attached  and 
intelligent  friend. 

Once  or  twice,  the  young  (ToriUas  have  been  captured,  in  spite  of  the  furious  resistance 
which  is  made  by  their  male  friends  ;  but  from  some  reason  they  have  always  died  in  a 
veiy  short  time. 

Cunning  as  is  the  Gorilla^  and  ingenious  in  some  things  to  a  striking  degree,  its 
intelligence  is  but  limited^  and  the  animal  exhibits  such  unexpected  instances  of 
fatuity,  that  it  well  shows  the  distinction  between  cunning  and  wisdom,  and  proves 
itself  to  be  but  an  animal,  and  nothing  more. 

K  it  finds  the  remnant  of  a  fire  which  has  been  relinquished  by  the  persons  who 
kindled  it,  the  Gorilla  is  greatly  charmed  with  the  novel  sensation  produced  by  artificial 
warmth,  and  sits  by  the  bright  wonder  with  much  satisfactiop.  As  the  fire  fails,  and  the 
glowing  brands  sink  into  white  ashes,  the  animal  draws  closer  to  the  expiring  embers, 
and  does  not  leave  them  until  aU  heat  has  left  the  spot  But  it  never  thinks  of  keeping 
up  the  fire  by  placing  fresh  fuel  upon  it,  and  does  not  even  learn  to  imitate  that  action, 
which  it  may  often  have  seen  performed  by  the  hunters  who  kindled  the  fire,  and 
kept  it  well  supplied  with  fuel  during  the  night  It  is  most  providential  that  the  beast  L 
devoid  of  this  faculiy,  for,  with  the  usual  perseverance  of  the  monkey  race  in  such  cases, 
it  would  probably  continue  to  heap  fuel  imtil  the  forest  itself  was  ablaza 

It  is  said  also,  that  when  the  Gorilla  makes  an  incursion  into  a  sugar  plantation,  it 
has  sufficient  sense  to  bite  ofiF  a  number  of  the  canes,  and  to  twist  them  into  a  bundle  for 
better  conveyance.  But  it  frequently  includes  several  of  the  growing  canes  in  its 
faggot,  and  then  feels  woefully  discomfited  because  it  cannot  cany  away  the  parcel  which 
had  cost  so  much  trouble  in  making. 

The  natives  of  Africa  have  an  idea  that  these,  and  other  large  apes,  are  really  men  ; 
but  that  they  pretend  to  be  stupid  and  dumb,  in  order  to  escape  impressment  as  slaves. 
Work,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  awamium  malum  in  the  African  mind,  and  a  true  African 
never  works  if  he  can  help  it  As  to  the  necessaiy  household  labours,  and  the  task 
of  agriculture,  he  will  not  raise  a  finger,  but  makes  his  wives  work,  he  having  previously 
purchased  them  for  that  purpose.  In  truth,  in  a  land  where  the  artificial  wants  are 
so  few — ^unless  the  corruptions  of  pseudo-civilization  have  made  their  entrance — and 
where  unassisted  nature  is  so  boimtifrd,  there  is  small  need  of  work.  The  daily  life  of  a 
"black  fellow"  has  been  very  graphically  described  in  a  few  words.  He  gets  a  large 
melon ;  cuts  it  iu  two  and  scoops  out  the  inside ;  one  half  he  puts  on  his  head,  he  sits 
in  the  other  hal^  and  eats  the  middle. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  this  legendaiy  coimexion  of  apes  and  indolence  should 
prevail  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia.   - 
1.  c 
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The  outline  of  the  Gorilla's  face  is  most  brutal  in  character,  and  entirely  destroys  the 
slight  resemblance  to  the  human  countenance,  which  the  full  form  exhibits.  As  in  the 
Chimpansee,  an  ape  which  is  placed  in  the  same  genus  with  the  Grorilla,  the  colour  of 
the  hair  is  nearly  black ;  but  in  some  lights,  and  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  it  assumes 
a  lighter  tinge  of  greyish  brown,  on  accoimt  of  the  admixture  of  variously  coloured 
hairs.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  side  of  the  cheeks,  it  assumes  a  grizzly  hua  The 
length  of  the  hair  is  not  very  great,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  lengtL  On  the  arms  it  is  arranged  in  a  rather  curious 
manner,  the  hair  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  points  downwards,  while  that  finom  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers  points  upwards,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  hairs  meet  at  the  elbow, 
and  make  a  pendent  tuft  A  similar  structure  is  found  in  other  large  apes,  but  the 
object  of  so  curious  a  disposition  is  not  yet  known.  One  reason  for  this  arrangement  of 
the  hair,  may  be  that  if  their  long  hairs  were  to  hang  along  the  arm  and  wrist,  th^ 
would  get  into  the  hand,  and  interfere  with  the  grasp,  while  by  their  reverted  growth 
such  an  embarrassment  is  removed  The  colour  of  the  eye  is  dark  brown,  glowing  with  a 
baleful  emerald  light,  when  the  fierce  passions  are  roused. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  two  engravings,  which  represent  the  skeleton  of 
this  animal,  and  the  living  creature  itself  that  the  paws  of  the  four  extremities  are  not 
precisely  alike  in  their  development  On  the  two  fore-paws,  the  fingers  are  enormous, 
the  thumbs  being  comparatively  trifling  in  dimensions  ;  while  the  corresponding  members 
of  the  hinder  paws  are  just  reversed  in  their  size.  The  figure  of  the  Grorilla,  on  p.  15, 
marks  these  peculiarities  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the  action  of  the  creature  shows  the 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  and  gigantic  thumbs  of  the  hinder  limbs. 

As  to  the  size  of  a  full-grown  Gorilla,  accounts  vary  milch.  The  specimen  which  is 
best  known  in  England  is  five  feet  six  inches  high,  when  placed  erect  From  shoulder  to 
shoulder  it  measures  nearly  three  feet^  while  the  body  is  only  two  feet  four  inches, 
measured  from  the  hip-joint  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  much  larger 
individuals.  Independent,  however,  of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  by  the  sight  of  an  infuriated  animal,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  feeling  of  anger  does 
dilate  the  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast  And  as  one  effect  of  anger  is  to  cause  the  hair 
to  bristle  up  (as  indeed  is  seen  familiarly  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals),  the  ape  while 
unaer  the  influence  of  that  fieiy  ra^e  to  which  these  animals  are  so  subject,  would  in 
reality  present  a  larger  outline  tiian  if  it  were  calmly  engaged  in  its  usual  pursuits.  Six, 
or  even  seven  feet  of  height,  have  been  attributed  to  these  creatures.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  wild,  fierce  animal  always  looks  very  much  larger  when  living  and 
in  motion,  than  when  lying  dead  and  still  on  the  ground,  or  even  "  set  up  *'  in  a  museum, 
with  glass  eyes,  afid  straw-distended  skin.  Elephants  of  sixteen  feet  high,  have  shrunk 
to  eleven  and  ten  feet  under  the  application  of  the  measuring  rod,  and  it  is  proverbial 
among  anglers,  that  the  fish  which  they  do  not  catch,  are  finer  and  heavier  than  those 
which  they  can  subject  to  scales  and  foot-measure.  So  it  is  likely  enough,  that  a  wild  and 
savage  GoriUa,  with  his  fury-flashing  eyes,  his  fierce  gestures,  and  enormous  arms,  would 
impress  the  mind  of  his  opponent  with  an  idea  of  a  very  much  larger  animal  It  is  not 
only  upon  Gadshill  that  two  men  in  buckram  multiply  unto  eleven. 

But  granting  that  the  Gorilla  does  not  attain  to  any  much  greater  height  than  five 
feet,  even  then  it  is  an  animal  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  and  capable  of  doing 
vast  mischief,  if  so  inclined.  But  it  is  a  most  merciful  provision,  and  one  that  seems  to 
be  universal  among  creatures  of  such  a  stamp,  that  in  proportion  as  their  bodily  powers 
increase,  their  mental  powers  degenerate.  The  larger  apes  are,  in  their  period  of  childhood, 
so  to  speak,  teachable  and  tolerably  docile ;  while  when  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity, 
the  animal  attributes  assume  strength,  gradually  gain  dominion  over  the  mental,  until  at 
last  the  reasoning  capacities  seem  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  contracted  cunning. 

It  seems  that  this  degeneration  is  intended  to  prevent  the  animal  firom  passing  beyond 
the  bounds  to  which  it  is  confined,  and  by  the  very  laws  of  its  being  to  prevent  it  fix)m 
using  its  vast  strength  for  bad  purposes.  The  ape  evidently  does  not  know  his  strength, 
nor  how  terrible  an  enemy  he  could  be,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  use  the  singular  power 
and  activity  which  he  possesses.    These  huge  apes  seem  to  live  apart  from  each  other. 
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and  not  to  band  together  in  large  herds  as  do  the  baboons  and  other  quadmmanous 
animals.  If  they  were  to  unite,  and  to  understand  the  principle  of  combination,  they 
could  speedily  depopulate  any  country  that  was  inhabited  by  men  who  were  not  possessed 
of  fire-arms,  and  were  unable  to  construct  defences. 

But,  fortunately  for  those  human -beings  who  are  within  reach  of  these  terrible 
animals,  the  adult  ape  is  one  of  the  most  dull  and  stupid  creatures  imaginable  ;  sulky, 
ferocious,  and  given  solely  to  its  own  animal  appetites. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  lowest  and  least 
developed  of  human  beings,  probably  the  very 
lowest  of  the  human  race.  This  little  man,  who 
belongs  to  the  same  country  as  the  (Jorilla,  hardly 
attains  even  to  the  same  stature,  and  in  muscular 
proportions  is  a  very  pigmy.  Tet  that  in  mere 
animal  form  the  Bushman  is  infinitely  higher  than 
the  ape,  is  evident  from  the  contrast  displayed  by 
the  two  figures ;  while,  if  the  comparison  be  ex- 
tended to  the  mental  endowments,  the  impassable 
barrier  that  exists  between  the  two  beings,  exhibits 
itself  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner. 

Modem  zoologists  have  done  rightly  in  refusing 
to  admit  mankind  into  the  same  order  with  beings 
so  infinitely  below  them,  as  are  even  the  very 
highest  of  the  apes.  The  unprogressive  animal 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  circle  of  thought  and 
reason,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  that  great  privi- 
lege of  human  nature  which  we  call  by  the  name 
of  aspiration.  Man  ever  proceeds  onwards  and 
upwards,  anticipating  something  beyond  that  which 
he  possesses,  while  the  brute  creation  remain  in 
the  same  course  of  life  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally placed.  The  records  of  geological  experience, 
show  that  Simiadse  of  gigantic  stature  existed  on 
earth  ages  before  the  creation  of  human  beings. 
BeUcs  of  these  creatures  have  been  found  in  various 
parts   of   the    globe,   and   even    in  the  tertiary 

formations  of  our  own  island.  Apes  were,  therefore,  at  least  contemporary  with  mankind ; 
but  whila  men  have  progressed,  the  apes  have  stood  •still,  and  always  will  stand  still 
as  long  as  they  remain  upon  earth.  The  ape  which  saw  the  light  in  the  year  B.  c. 
4,000,  was  not  a  whit  behind  its  descendant  ofv  the  year  A.D.  1859  in  intellect  or 
civilization ;  and  if  the  order  were  to  be  continued  for  twenty  thousand  years  longer, 
the  last  ape  would  be  not  a  step  nearer  civilization  than  the  primeval  pair.  Within 
its  own  little  circle  of  life,  many  of  its  bodily  senses  are  far  more  acute  than  those 
of  man,  and  its  bodily  powers  greater;  but  there  ends  the  advantage.  The  animals 
are  only  partial  and  individual  in  their  existence,  restricted  to  a  small  sphere  of  life, 
and  often  confined  within,  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  eartL  These  very  limits 
place  the 'animals  at  an  immeasurable  dist^ice  firom  man,  who  spreads  himself  over 
the  entire  earth,  enduring  with  equal  ease  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  or 
the  icy  blasts  of  the  arctic  gales,  and  accommodating  himself,  through  the  agencies 
which  his  intellect  projects,  to  these  totally  dissimilar  modes  of  life. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  animal  is  the  large  black  ape,  which  is  now 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Chimpanbee. 

This  creature  is  found  in  the- same  parts  of  Western  Africa  as  the  gorilla,  being 
very  common  near  the  Graboon.  It  ranges  over*  a  considerable  space  of  country, 
inhabiting  a  belt  of  land  some  ten  or  more  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  torrid  zone. 


THE  OHIlfPlimX&— 2VtvIod|flif  Niger, 

For  some  little  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  gorilla  was  simply  an  adult  Ohimpansee, 
but  zoologists  now  agree  in  s4>arating  it  from  that  animal,  and  giving  it  a  specific 
name  of  its  own. 

The  title  ntger,  or  black,  suflSciently  indicates  the  colour  of  the  hair  which  envelops 
the  body  and  limbs  of  the  Chimpansee.  The  tint  of  the  hair  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gorilla,  being  nearly  entirely  black ;  the  exception  being  a  few 
whiter  hairs  scattered  thinly  over  the  muzzla  AgQ  seems  to  give  the  hair  of  the 
animal  a  greyish  tint  in  many  places.  As  in  the  gorilla,  the  hair  of  the  fore-arm 
is  turned  towards  the  elbow,  where  it  meets  the  hair  from  the  upper  arm,  and  forms 
a  pointed  tuft.     On  the  chest  and  abdomen  it  is  rather  thinner  than  on  the  remainder  of 
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the  }yodj,  and  permits  the  skin  to  be  seen  between  the  hairs,  but  on  the  arms  and 
other  parts  it  is  sufficiently  thick  and  long  to  hide  the  skin  altogether.  There  is 
a  small  beard  on  the  chin  and  fiace,  which  has  a  Chinese  kind  of  aspect  about  it 

With  veiy  few  exceptions,  the  nostrils  of  the  Quadrumana  are  placed  almost 
flat  upon  the  face,  and  are  devoid  of  that  projecting  character  which  gives  such 
expression  to  the  human  countenanca  Even  in  that  very  laige-nosed  animal,  the 
Proboscis  Monkey,  the  nostrils  are  only  oval  orifices  for  the  conveyance  of  air,  and 
seem  as  devoid  of  character  as  those  of  a  wax  doll. 

Just  as  man  is  the  only  being  that  possesses  two  hands  and  feet,  so  is  he  the  only 
inhabitant  of  earth  who  can  lay  claim  to  a  nose.  All  the  Mammalia  have  nostrils, 
and  some  species  are  endowed  with  wonderfiil  powers  of  scent,  such  as  the  dogs, 
the  deer,  and  others.  Some  of  them  carry  a  proboscis  more  or  less  elongated,  such, 
as  the  elephants  and  the  tapirs.  Then  there  are  some,  such  as  those  of  the  porcine 
group,  which  possess  snouts  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  a  nose. 

So  in  the  Chimpansee  and  its  relatives,  the  muzzle  projects  exceedingly,  and  the  nostrils 
lie  almost  flatly  upon  the  projecting  mass.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  simian  countenance,  which  is  not  so  conspicuous  when  the  face  is  viewed  directly 
from  the  front,  as  when  it  is  turned  with  the  profile  towards  the  observer.  In  front,  the 
flattened  and  divergent  nostrils,  together  with  the  projecting  muzzle,  are  not  forced  on  the 
notice,  and  might  escape  a  hasty  observation ;  but  if  the  animal  turns  its  head,  then  the 
simian  character  shows  itself  in  all  its  repulsive  brutality. 

Even  in  the  young  Chimpansee,  this  preponderance  of  the  face  and  jaws  over  the  brain- 
skull  is  veiy  considerable,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  continues  to  increase  as  the 
animal  draws  nearer  to  maturity.  The  accompanying  sketch  exhibits 
the  general  characteristics  of  tiie  Chimpansee  skull,  and  shows  how 
radically  it  differs  fix)m  that  of  the  human  being.  The  distinction  is 
even  more  clearly  shown  if  the  lower  jaw  be  removed,  and  the  skull 
examined  fix)m  below ;  for  then,  the  disproportion  between  the  animal 
and  reflective  parts  shows  itself  most  forcibly. 

In  its  native  country,  the  Chimpansee  lives  in  a  partly  social  state,  "^"'  °'  <=™*»^"»- 
and  at  night  the  imited  cries  of  the  community  fill  the  air  with  JJieir  reiterated  yeUs.  If 
we  may  credit  the  reports  given  by  the  natives  of  Western  Africa,  the  Chimpansees  weave 
huts  for  themselves,  and  take  up  their  residence  in  these  dwellinga  Now  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  orang-outan,  which  comes  next  in  our  list,  can  rapidly  frame  a  kind 
of  platform  of  interwoven  branches,  and  so  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  that 
the  Chimpansee  may  perform  a  work  of  similar  character.  Only,  the  chief  difference 
between  iiie  customs  of  the  two  animals  seems  to  be,  that  the  one  lives  upon  the  structure 
or  roo(  if  it  may  so  be  called,  and  the  other  beneath  it  Some  travellers  say,  that  although 
the  huts  are  actually  inhabited,  yet  that  only  the  females  and  young  are  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  the  interior,  and  ihat  the  male  takes  up  his  position  on  the  roof. 

The  latter  supposition  derives  more  force  from  tibose  habits  of  the  Chimpansees  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  have  induced  naturalists  to  give  to  the  entire  genus, 
the  name  of  troglodytes.  This  term  is  compounded  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
"  diver  into  caverns,"  and  was  applied  to  this  ape,  because  it  seems  to  prefer  i^ocky  and 
broken  ground  to  the  forest  branches,  which  form  ihe  refuge  of  nearly  aU  quadrumanous 
animala. 

This  compound  word  is  not  of  modem  invention;  for  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  natural  history,  much  mention  is  made  of  a  race  of 
men  who  lived  in  rocky  caverns,  and  who  earned,  by  their  burrowing  habits,  the  title 
above  mentioned.  The  language  and  costume  of  these  people  were  as  barbarous  as  their 
habitations,  for  the  former  characteristic  was  said  to  resemble  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
rather  than  to  bear  any  likeness  to  articulate  speech,  and  in  the  latter  accomplishment 
they  were  totally  deficient  in  the  hotter  months.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bushman  tribes 
may  have  given  rise  to  these  descriptions,  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  very  erroneous  if 
they  had  been  used  in  depicting  the  "Digger"  Indians  of  the  New  Worid. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  i^  a  remarkable  fieu^  that  the  Chimpansees  are  groundlings,  and 
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are  not  accustomed  to  habitual  residence  among  the  branches  of  trees.  Although  these 
apes  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  by  a  loftier 
habitation,  yet  .they  are  individually  so  strong,  and  collectively  so  formidable,  that  they 
dwell  in  security,  unharmed  even  by  the  lion,  leopard,  or  other  members  of  the  cat  tribes, 
which  are  so  dreaded  by  the  monkey  tribes  generally.  Even  the  elephant  yields  to  these 
active  and  ferocious  animals,  and  leaves  them  undisturbed.  Yet  a  Chimpansee  would  not 
dare  to  meet  a  panther  in  single  combat,  and  depends  for  safety  upon  the  assistance  that 
would  be  afforded  by  its  companions.  This  is  shown  by  a  curious  and  rather  absurd 
incident  that  occurred  on  board  a  ship,  where  a  yotmg  and  docile  Chimpansee  suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  a  caged  panther,  which  had  taken  voyage  in  the  same  vessel 

The  unexpected  sight  of  the  panther  entirely  overcame  his  feelings,  and  with  a  fearful 
yeU  he  dashed  along  the  deck,  knocking  over  sundry  of  the  crew  in  his  passage.  He 
then  dived  into  the  folds  of  a  sail  which  was  lying  on  deck,  covered  himself  up  with  the 
sail-cloth,  and  was  in  such  an  agony  of  terror,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  come  out 
of  his  retreat  for  a  long  time. 

His  fright  was  not  groundless,  for  the  panther  was  as  much  excited  as  the  ape,  only 
with  eager  desire,  and  not  with  fear.  It  paced  its  cage  for  hours  afterwards,  and  continued 
to  watch  restlessly,  much  as  a  cat  may  be  seen  to  watch  the  crevice  through  which  a 
mouse  has  made  good  its  escape. 

There  are  also  strange  reports,  which  are  still  credited,  that  the  Chimpansees  carry  off 
negresses,  and  detain  them  in  the  woods  for  years,  sometimes  until  they  are  released  by 
death  from  their  terrible  captivity. 

The  food  of  these  creatures  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  they 
are  very  unprofitable  neighbours  to  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  raise  crops  of  rice, 
or  to  plant  bananas,  plantains,  or  papaus,  within  an  easy  journey  of  a  Chimpansee  settle- 
ment As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  monkey  tribes,  the  animal  will  eat  food  of  a 
mixed  character,  when  it  is  living  in  a  domesticated  state. 

Many  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  some  to  England;  but  this  insular 
elimate  seems  to  have  a  more  deleterious  effect  on  the  constitution  of  this  ape  than  even 
on  that  of  the  other  Quadrumana.  In  this  country,  our  worst,  most  insidious,  and  most 
irresistible  malady  fastens  upon  the  apes  with  relentless  hand.  The  lungs  of  these  creatures 
are  accustomed  to  the  burning  suns  which  heat  and  rarefy  the  air  of  the  tropical  climates, 
and  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold  and  damp.  Few  members  of  this  family  live  to  any 
length  of  years,  after  they  have  once  crossed  the  Channel.  They  are,  after  awhile, 
seized  with  a  short  hacking  cough,  the  sure  sign  that  consumption  has  begun  that  work 
which  it  is  so  sure  to  accomplish. 

-  It  may  be,'  that  the  atmosphere  of  so  small  an  island  as  England,  is  loaded  with 
marine  and  saline  exhalations  which  prove  too  irritative  to  the  lungs  of  the  ape.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  free  use  of  food  which  supplies  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  is  the  best 
preventive  of  this  lethal  ailment.  Cod  liver  oU  will  be  found  very  efl&cacious ;  and  I 
know  of  one  successful  cure,  where  the  animcd  was  treated  to  a  glass  of  wine  daily.  It 
seems  to  supply,  internally,  the  heat  principle,  which  is  poured  in  fiery  vehemence  fix)m 
the  vertical  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  which  our  temperate  zones  can  only  afford  in 
moderate  proportions. 

A  monkey,  when  afflicted  with  this  disease,  is  a  truly  pitiful  sight  The  poor  animal 
sits  in  such  a  woeful  attitude,  coughing  at  intervals,  and  putting  its  hands  to  its  chest  in  a 
way  terribly  human.  And  it  looks- so  mournfully  and  reproachfully  out  of  its  dark  brown 
eyes,  just  as  if  it  were  rebuking  the  spectator  for  his  part  in  bringing  it  from  its  native 
land,  where  it  was  happy  among  its  friends,  to  die  a  solitary  death  of  cold  and  consump- 
tion, behind  the  bars  of  its  prison. 

The  climate  of  France  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  these  animals  than  that  of 
England. 

In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
Chimpansee.  Black,  sleek,  and  glossy,  he  was  facile  prtnceps  in  the  establishment,  and 
none  dared  to  dispute  his  authority. 

He  was  active  enough,  and  displayed  very  great  strength,  and  some  agility,  as  he 
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swung  himself  from  side  to  side  of  the  cage,  by  means  of  the  ropes  that  are  suspended 
from  the  roof;  but  he  preserved  a  dignified  air  as  became  the  sole  ruler. 

There  was  a  kind  of  aristocratic  calmness  about  the  animal,  and  he  would,  at  intervals 
pause  in  his  airy  promenade,  and,  seating  himself  on  a  convenient  spot,  deliberOttely 
scan  the  large  assembly  that  generally  surrounded  the  monkey-house.  His  survey 
completed,  he  would  eat  a  nut  or  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and  recommence  his  leisurely  gambols. 
His  health  seemed  to  be  perfectly  good,  as  was  shown  by  the  alertness  of  his  movements, 
and  the  full,  open  look  of  his  eyes. 

A  sad  contrast  to  this  animal  was  presented  by  a  wretched  little  Chimpansee  which  I 
saw  in  England  It  was  stUl  possessed  of  sufi&cient  strength  to  move  about  its  cage,  but 
executed  idl  its  movements  in  a  slow,  listless  manner,  that  would  have  told  its  own  tale, 
had  not  the  frequent  hacking  cough  spoken  so  plainly  of  the  malady  that  was  consuming 
its  vitals.  The  coimtenance  of  the  poor  creature  was  very  sad,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
take  the  least  interest  in  anything  that  occurred, 

I  have  seen  many  monkeys  with  this  sad  aspect^  and  was  always  haunted  by  their 
piteous  looks  for  days  afterwards. 

The  ravages  which  this  disease  can  make  in  the  delicate  formation  of  a  monkey's  lung, 
before  the  creature  finally  succimibs,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  whole  organ  is 
so  eaten  up,  and  its  colour  and  substance  so  changed,  that  the  spectator  marvels  that  the 
creature's  life  could  have  been  sustained  for  an  hour  under  such  circumstances. 

As  long,  however,  as  they  resist  the  untoward  influence  of  our  climate,  the  specimens 
which  we  have  known,  have  always  been  extremely  gentle  and  docile.  Taught  by  the 
instinctive  dread  of  cold,  they  soon  appreciate  the  value  of  clothing,  and  learn  to  wrap 
themselves  in  mats,  rugs,  or  blankets,  with  perfect  gravity  and  decorum.  Dress  exercises 
its  fascinations  even  over  the  ape,  for  one  of  these  animals  has  been  known  to  take  such 
delight  in  a  new  and  handsome  costimie,  that  he  repudiated  the  previous  dress,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  reverting  to  the  cast-oS*  garment,  tore  it  to 
shreds.  Whether  the  natives  of  Western  Africa  speak  rightly  in  asserting  that  the 
Chimpansee  is  capable  of  using  weapons,  is  at  present  rather  a  doubtful  point  The 
negroes  say  that  the  ''Baboos,"  as  they  call  the  animals  (the  name  evidently  being  a 
corruption  fix)m  our  own  word  Baboon),  make  use  of  clubs,  staves,  and  other  rude  weapons, 
and  tiiat  tiiey  can  use  them  with  great  address.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  adult  Chimpansee 
has  been  known  to  snap  with  a  single  eflfort  branches  so  thick,  that  the  united  strength 
of  two  men  could  harcUy  bend  them.  But  whether  the  animal  would  possess  suflicient 
intellectual  power  to  make  use  of  a  weapon  thus  obtained,  is  not  so  certain. 

It  is  said  that  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  aware  that  the 
strength  of  a  man  lies  in  his  weapons,  and  not  in  his  muscles  only ;  and  that  if  a  hunter 
should  draw  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  troop,  by  wounding  or  killing  one  of  their 
number,  he  can  escape  certain  death  by  flinging  do^vn  his  gun.  The  enraged  apes  gather 
round  the  object  that  dealt  the  fatal  stroke,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  eveiy  mark  of  fury. 
While  they  are  occupied  with  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  thie  senseless  object,  the  owner 
of  the  fatal  weapon  escapes  unnoticed. 

The  strength  of  arm  with  which  this  animal  is'  endowed,  has  already  been  shown. 
But  although  the  hinder  limbs  are  not  possessed  of  that  gigantic  muscular  strength  which 
is  given  to  the  arms,  yet  they  are  powerful  to  a  degree  that  would  be  remarkable  in  any 
animal  less  athletic  than  the  Chimpansee.  One  of  these  creatures  has  been  seen  to  lower 
itseK  backwards  from  the  bar  on  which  it  was  sitting,  and  to  draw  itself  up  again,  merely 
by  the  grasp  of  the  hinder  feet. 

The  age  to  which  the  Chimpansee  attains  in  its  wild  state,  is  as  yet  imknown.  But  to 
judge  by  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  the  animal  reaches  maturity,  its  life 
cannot  be  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  land.  Nine 
or  ten  years  are  spent  by  the  Chimpansee  before  it  has  reached  the  perfection  of  its 
development ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions  attain  to 
maturity  at  a  very  early  age  indeed. 

A  peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  the  Chimpansee,  which  was  tamed  and  domesticated  in 
its  native  country,  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    This  animal  was  possessed  of 
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gigantic  strength^  and  on  one  occasion  was  intercepted  in  the  act  of  canying  a  soldier 
into  the  tree  to  which  he  was  chained.  This  ape  might,  however,  have  been  a  specimen 
of  the  gorilla. 

One  great  and  almost  radical  objection  to  the  weapon-nsing  powers  of  the  Chimpansee, 
may  be  found  in  the  diflftcidty  which  these  animals  experience  in  standing  erect  In 
order  to  use  a  weapon  effectively,  the  hands  and  arms  must  be  at  liberty,  and  the  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  A  defect  in  either  of  these  conditions,  is  fatal  to  the  right 
handling  of  the  weapon.  Now,  as  the  Chimpansee  has  much  difficuliy  in  preserving  even 
a  semi-erect  position,  and  is  forced  to  aid  itself  by  placing  the  backs  of  its  hands  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  club  would  not  give  very  much  assistance  to  the 
creature.  It  might  certainly  laimch  stones  with  force  and  effect ;  but  a  weapon  that 
requires  the  fall  and  independent  use  of  both  sets  of  limbs,  would  be  of  small  benefit 

Besides,  the  creature  is  already  so  terribly  aimed  by  nature  with  formidable  fangs, 
and  limbs  of  Herculean  strength,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  means  of  offence,  and  would 
probably  be  rather  embarrassed  by  them  than  otherwise. 

Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  inquisitive  animals  have  seen  their  human  neigh- 
bours aimed  with  sticks,  and  in  that  irresistible  spirit  of  imitation  to  which  monkey 
nature  seems  to  be  a  victim,  have  armed -themselves  in  similar  manner,  though  with  cer- 
tain detrimental  results.  Should  they  really  have  recourse  to  these  artificial  and  useless 
weapons,  when  brought  into  collision  with  human  foes,  it  may  be  a  providential  means  of 
depriving  them  of  those  terrible  natural  weapons,  which  would  be  truly  formidable,  and 
so  causing  them  to  be  the  more  easily  overcome  by  man.  Judging  firom  the  familiar 
instances  of  their  imitative  nature,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  Chimpansees  do  carry 
sticks,  although  we  may  infer  that  such  weapons  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  their 
bearers. 

In  common  with  the  orang-outan«  and  several  other  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
Chimpansee  is  possessed  of  extremely  mobile  lips.  In  the  Ups,  indeed,  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  the  face  seems  to  be  concentrated ;  and  by  the  Ups,  the  animal  expresses  the 
various  emotions  of  fear,  astonishment^  hatred,  rage,  or  pleasure,  that  agitate  the  ape's 
brain.  Those  lips  can  be  protruded  until  they  assume  an  almost  snout-like  aspect ;  they 
can  be  moulded  into  the  strangest  forms  ;  they  can  be  withdrawn,  and  almost  obliterated 
fix>m  the  countenance,  when  the  creature  extends  its  mouth  into  the  grin  of  anger,  exhibit- 
ing its  sharp  teeth,  and  uttering  its.  furious  cries.  There  are  in  the  face  of  the  ape  none 
of  those  delicate  lines  that  render  the  human  countenance  an  index  of  the  mind  within ; 
and,  therefore,  the  animal  makes  the  most  of  the  limited  means  which  it  possesses. 
Articulate  voice  it  has  none,  although  it  can  be  teught  to  comprehend  the  commands  of 
its  instructor ;  but  it  is  a  proficient  in  natural  language  of  action,  and  by  gesture  can 
make  itself  understood  without  difficulty. 

'Though  the  language  of  the  ape  be  not  articulate,  according  to  our  ideas,  yet  in  their 
wild  state  the  Chimpansees  can  talk  weU  enough  for  their  own  purposes.  One  proof  of 
this,  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  they  can  coiif er  with  one  another  sufficiently  to  act  in 
unison,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  with  a  given  object 

Strong  and  daring  as  they  are,  they  do  not  appear  to  seek  a  contest  with  human 
beings,  but  do  their  best  to  keep  quietly  out  of  the  way.  like  most  animals  that  herd 
togetiier,  even  in  limited  numbers,  the  Chimpansees  have  ever  a  watohful  sentinel  posted 
on  the  look-out,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  against  the  insidious  approach  of  foes,  and  to 
give  warning  if  he  sees,  hears,  or  smdls,  anything  of  a  suspicious  character. 

Should  the  sentinel  ape  perceive  a  sign  of  danger,  he  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  which  has 
been  likened  to  the  anguished  scream  of  a  man  in  sore  distress.  GQie  other  apes  know 
well  enough  the  meaning  of  that  cry,  and  signify  their  comprehension  by  answering  cries. 
K  the  danger  continues  to  threaten,  then  the  ape-conversation  becomes  loud,  shrill,  and 
hoarse,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  various  notes  of  the  simian  language,  perfectly 
understood  by  themselves,  although  to  human  ears  it  consists  of  nothing  but  discordant 
yeUs  and  barks. 

On  reference  to  the  engraving  on  p.  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arms  of  this  animal,  of 
the  gorilla,  and  the  orang-outan,  are  of  considerably  greater  length  than  might  be 
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inferred  fipom  the  height  of  the  animal.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  each  creature  is  repre- 
sented with  the  knuckles  of  one  hand  resting  on  the  tree-trunk  on  which  they  are 
supported.  This  peculiar  action  has  been  thus  noted,  because,  when  these  creatures  aid 
their  steps  by  placing  the  hands  on  the  ground,  they  have  the  curious  habit  of  resting 
the  knuckles  on  the  ground,  instead  of  the  pahns  of  the  hands,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed From  this  peculiarity,  the  three  apes  have  received  the  appropriate  title  of 
"  knuckle-walkers." 

The  head  of  the  Chimpansee  is  remarkable  for  th^  large  development  of  the  ears, . 
which  stand  prominently  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  give  a  curiously  peculiar  expres- 
sion to  the  contour  of  the  head  and  face. 

We  should  probably  have  seen  many  more  specimens  of  this  ape  imported  into  this 
country,  had  not  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  natives  kept  them  aloof  from  meddling  with 
these  animals.  Probably  on  account  of  the  weird  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  which 
is  one  characteristic  of  their  race,  or  on  account  of  their  cunning,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Gaboon  and  the  neighbourhood  labour  under  the  dread  of  l^ing  bewitched  by  the 
Chimpansees,  and  so  very  pnidently  let  them  alone.  Certainly,  they  would  be  "no 
canny  "  to  deal  with,  and  the  discretion  exercised  is  not  to  be  blamed 


THE  OEAJSTG-OUTAN. 

The  title  of  Satyrus,  or  Satyr,  is  very  rightly  applied  to  the  huge  ape  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Orang-outan. 

For,  saving  that  the  long-eared  Satyrs  of  the  classic  authors  were  more  intellectual  in 
countenance,  and  usually  wore  hoofs  instead  of  hands  at  the  extremities  of  the  lower 
limbs,  there  is  no  small  resemblance  between  the  veritable  and  the  imaginary  wild  man 
of  the  woods. 

An  ancient  proverb  tells  us  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  we  generally  find 
that  even  the  wildest  travellers'  tales  have  some  foundation  in  fact  The  ruddy  colour  of 
the  hair  of  these  Satyrs  is  especially  noticed,  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  the  Orang- 
outan  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  two  preceding  animals,  by  the  reddish,  chest- 
nut colour  of  its  hair.  The  goat-legs  with  which  Satyrs  were  generally  furnished,  do  not 
seem  to  be  indispensable,  for  I  have  now  before  me  two  curious  old  wood-engravings  of 
Satyrs,  neither  of  which  creatures  possess  tiie  hircine  leg. 

One  of  them  is  represented  with  a  flute  in  his  hand,  and  legs  and  feet  of  a  human 
form,  while  the  other  is  a  composite  animal  altogether.  On  the  top  of  his  head  is  a  huge 
fleshy  comb,  like  that  of  a  cock  ;  two  ibex  horns  curl  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  ears  are 
those  of  an  ass,  dressed  and  pointed  Three  large  skin  pouches  hang  from  the  throat  to 
the  middle  of  the  breast^  concealed  at  their  origin  by  an  enormous  beard  that  curves 
upwards  until  its  tip  is  on  a  level  with  the  nose.  The  body  and  limbs  are  those  of  a 
man,  fringed  and  studded  with  tufts  of  long  hair,  and  the  taU  is  that  of  a  wolf.  The 
hands  are  replaced  by  four-clawed  paws,  and  the  feet  are  modelled  from  those  of  the 
chameleon. 

The  account  which  is  a£Sxed  to  the  portrait,  avers  the  colour  of  the  nondescript  to  be 
a  "yellowish  carnation,"  and  states  that  it  was  seen  in  a  forest  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Saltsburg,  in  the  year  1630.    The  date  of  the  print  is  1668. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may  mention  the  curiously  similar  legpnds  of 
Brazil,  as  told  by  Dr.  Lund  With  the  exception  of  colour,  and  of  several  added  pecu- 
liarities, the  native  accounts  of  the  Caypore,  as  they  call  the  creature,  diflfer  but  very 
slightly  from  the  tales  told  of  the  Ingheena  of  Africa. 

The  animal  is  said  to  be  equal  in  stature  to  the  human  form,  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
walking  in  the  erect  posture,  to  be  quiet  and  harmless  when  young,  but  when  aged  to 
become  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  to  attack  mankind  with  the  formidable  tusks  that  grow 
from  its  jaws.  So  much  for  the  points  of  similarity,  which  are  sufficiently  striking.  The 
additional  properties  are  as  follow  : — 
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The  Caypore,  or  "Dweller  of  the  Wood,"  is  covered  with  long  curling  hair  of  a  brown 
colour,  so  thick  as  to  be  invnlnerable  except  in  a  single  white  spot  on  the  abdomen.  Its 
feet  are  each  famished  with  two  heels,  one  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  other  in  the 
place  where  the  toes  are  generally  placed  On  account  of  this  peculiarity,  its  footmarks, 
although  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  animal,  cannot  be  tracked,  as  no 
one  can  tell  in  which  direction  the  footprints  proceed.  It  is  the  lord-  of  the  wild -hogs, 
and  if  any  of  its  subjects  be  killed,  its  angry  voice  warns  the  slayer  to  make  his  escape. 
The  upper  portion  of  its  body  is  that  of  an  ape,  and  fix)m  the  waist  downwards,  that  of  a  pig. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  wild  swine,  riding  upon  the  largest  of  the  herd. 


THB  OBANGOUTAN.—^iMto  Sdlynui 


It  is  most  remarkable  that  there  should  be  similar  legends  in  Western  Africa^  in 
Borneo,  and  in  Brazil ;  and  the  elucidation  of  the  mysteiy  would  in  all  probability  bring 
to  light  some  curious  physical  facts. 

The  Orang-outan  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  only  to  be  found  upon  a  small  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  globe.  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  the  lands  most  favoured  by  the  Orang- 
outan,  which  inhabits  the  woody  districts  of  those  islands,  and  there  rules  supreme, 
unless  attacked  by  maa 
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There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  species  of  this  animal,  that  are  found  in  Borneo,  and 
some  zoologists  consider  the  Sumatran  ape  to  be  a  third  species. 

The  natives  distinguish  the  two  Bomean  species  by  the  name  of  MiaEkkassar,  and 
Mias-pappan,  the  latter  of  which  animals  is  the  Simia  satyrus,  so  weU  represented  in  the 
engraving. 

The  Pappan  is  a  tnily  terrible  animal  when  roused  to  anger,  and  would  be  even  more 
formidable  than  is  the  case,  were  it  endowed  with  a  less  slothful  disposition.  Its  length 
of  arm  is  very  great ;  for  when  the  animal  stands  erect,  and  permits  the  arms  to  hang  by 
its  sides,  its  hands  can  nearly  touch  the  ground.  The  muscular  power  of  these  arms  is 
proportionate  to  their  length,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  upper  limbs  that  the  ape 
makes  progress  among  the  boughs  of  the  trees  on  wliich  it  loves  to  live. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  are  the  arms,  that  a  female  Orang  has  been  known  to  snap  a 
strong  spear  like  a  reed,  and  this  after  she  had  been  weakened  by  many  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood.  In  attack  the  Orang-outan  is  not  sparing  of  teeth  as  well  as  hands  ;  and  uses 
to  the  utmost  the  weapons  with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  teeth  of  an  adult 
Orang  are  truly  formidable  weapons,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  leopard  cares  not  to 
prove  their  power.  So  strong  are  even  the  front  teeth,  that  they  are  capable  of  gnawing 
through  and  tearing  away  the  dense  fibrous  covering  in  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  enveloped, 
and  possibly  can  cut  through  the  hard  shell  itselt  Besides  these  teeth,  the  Orang 
is  faniished  with  enormous  canines,  or  tusks,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  act  as 
offensive  weapons ;  for  the  Ordng  is  a  vegetable-feeding  animal,  and  the  canine  teeth 
can  hardly  be  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  vegetable  food 

Although  the  hind  limbs  are  not  so  largely  developed  as  the  arms,  yet  they 
possess  great  power,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  they  serva  For 
terrestrial  locomotion  they  are  anything  but  fitted,  as  the  animal  is  unable  to  plant  the  sole, 
or  rather  the  palm,  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  rests  upon  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet 

The  walk  of  the  Orang-outan  is  little  better  than  an  awkward  hobble,  and  the 
creature  shuffles  along  uneasily  by  help  of  its  arms.  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  are  used  as  crutches  in  aid  of  the  feet,  which  are  often  raised  entirely  from  the 
groimd,  and  the  body  swung  through  the  arms.  Sometimes  it  bends  considerably 
backwards,  and  throwing  its  long  arms  over  its  head,  preserves  its  equilibrium  by 
their  means. 

This  attitude  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  hind  limbs,  which,  besides 
their  comparative  shortness,  are  only  loosely  jointed  to  the  hip-bones.  The  Orang-outan 
is  destitute  of  the  short,  but  very  strong  ligament,  that  binds  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hip- 
joint,  and  which  is  called  the  Ugamentum  teres,  Tliis  ligament  is  very  powerful  in 
man,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  giving  him  that  steady  tread,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  human  species  from  the  apes. 

But  the  Orang-outan  is  intended  for  an  arboreal  Ufe,  and  requires  limbs  that  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  boughs.  Therefore  the  legs  are  so  twisted  inwards,  that  the  feet 
can  grasp  the  branches  freely,  and  hold  the  body  in  its  position,  while  the  long  arms  are 
stretched  out  to  take  a  fresh  hold. 

Among  the  trees  the  Orang-outan  is  in  its  element,  and  traverses  the  boughs  with 
an  ease  and  freedom  that  contrasts  strongly  with  its  awkward  movements  when  on  the 
ground.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  making  for  itself  a  temporary  resting-place,  by 
weaving  tc^ether  the  branches  so  as  to  make  a  rude  platform  or  scaffold  on  which  it 
reposes.  The  powerful  limbs  of  the  animal  enable  it  to  execute  this  task  in  a  veiy  short 
tima  Bajah  Brooke  of  Sardwak  narrates  an  interesting  tale  of  a  female  Orang-outan, 
which  when  severely  woimded  ceased  her  attempts  to  escape,  and  weaving  together 
a  branch-platform,  seated  herself  upon  it,  and  quietly  awaited  her  end.  The  poor  animal 
received  several  more  shots  before  she  expired,  and  as  she  fell  dead  upon  her  extemporary 
edifice,  the  hunters  were  put  to  some  trouble  before  they  could  dislodge  the  dead  body. 
The  whole  process  of  weaving  the  branches  and  seating  herself  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  minute. 

When  the  hunters  desiie  to  capture  an  adult  Orang-outan,  they  hem  him  in  by  felling 
the  trees  around  that  on  which  he  is  seated,  and  so  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  escapa 
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Having  thus  cut  oflF  his  retreat,  they  apply  the  axe  to  the  tree  of  refuge,  and  endeavour 
to  secure  the  ape  before  he  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  falL 

The  adult  male  animal  is  singularly  hideous  in  aspect,  owing  much  of  its  repulsive- 
ness  to  the  great  projection  of  the  jaws  and  the  callosities  that  appear  on  the  cheeks.  As 
is  the  case  with  all  the  larger  apes,  it  becomes  sullen  and  ferocious  as  it  approaches  its 
adult  state,  although  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  life  it  is  docile,  quiet,  and  even 
affectionate.  Several  young  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  were  quite 
interesting  animals,  having  many  curious  tricks,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  strong  affection 
to  any  one  who  treated  them  kindly.  One  of  these  animals  learned  to  take  its  meals 
in  a  civilised  maner,  using  a  spoon,  or  a  cup  and  saucer,  with  perfect  propriety. 

When  brought  to  colder  climates  than  that  of  its  native  land,  the  animal  covets 
warmth,  and  is  fond  of  wrapping  itself  in  any  woollen  clothes,  or  blankets  that  it  can 
obtain.  On  board  ship  it  has  been  known  to  rob  the  sailors  or  passengers  of  their 
bedding,  and  to  resist  with  much  energy  any  attempt  to  recover  the  stolen  property. 

Though  sufficiently  docUe  and  good-tempered  when  it  has  its  own  way,  the  young 
Orang  is  rather  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion  when  crossed  in  its  wishes,  and 
in  such  cases  puts  forth  its  powers  with  much  effect.  But  the  angry  passion  soon  passes 
away,  and  the  creature  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  its  conduct 

One  of  these  animals  which  I  watched  for  some  little  time,  had  a  curiously  wistful 
and  piteous  expression  of  countenance,  and  although  very  young,  its  face  was  wrinkled 
like  that  of  an  old  man  of  eighty.  The  creature  sat  and  looked  out  of  its  deeply  set  eyes, 
as  if  the  cares  of  the  nation  rested  on  its  shoulders.  It  was  not  very  lively,  but  moved 
about  among  the  branches  with  gi*eat  ease.  The  form  was  not  at  all  symmetrical,  for  the 
long  arms,  and  feet,  and  hands  seemed  strangely  out  of  proportion  with  its  round, 
weakly-looking  body,  so  that  it  involuntarily  reminded  the  spectator  of  those  long-legged, 
round-bodied  spiders  that  are  so  common  about  old  walls. 

The  lips  were  very  mobile,  and  the  animal  moved  them  when  agitated  by  any 
emotions;  sometimes  shooting  them  forward  like  the  poutings  of  a  petulant  child, 
and  sometimes  drawing  them  together  in  strange  wrinklea  The  neck  was  but  slightly 
indicated,  and  the  whole  animal  presented  an  uncouth,  goblin-like  aspect 

One  of  these  animals  that  was  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Abel,  exhibited  many 
curious  habits. 

It  had  been  taught  to  walk  in  an  erect  position,  without  supporting  itself  by 
extraneous  help,  but  the  erect  posture  was  so  ill  adapted  to  its  structure,  that  it  could 
only  preserve  its  balance  by  raising  the  arms  over  its  head,  and  throwing  them  behind 
it,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  mode  in  which  the  head  is  united  to  the  neck 
renders  the  equilibrium  uncertain. 

This  animal  was  tolerably  omnivorous  in  appetite,  for  although  its  usual  food 
consisted  of  fruits  and  bread,  it  was  exceedingly  fond  of  raw  eggs,  and  would  eat  almost 
any  kind  of  meat,  whether  dressed  or  raw.  It  would  drink  water,  or  milk,  or  beer, 
preferring  the  two  latter  liquids  to  any  other.  But  it  was  also  fond  of  wine,  and  was 
partial  to  mixtures  of  a  still  more  potent  character.  Coffee  and  tea  were  favourite 
beverages  with  the  animal,  so  that  it  displayed  a  decidedly  civilized  tasta 

As  might  be  expected,  while  it  was  on  board  ship  the  sailors  petted  their  companion 
after  their  wont,  and  it  was  quite  familiar  with  them,  showing  no  fear,  and  even 
occasionally  indulging  in  a  sham  fight  But  it  was  struck  with  unaccountable  fright 
at  some  very  harmless  creatures  that  became  inmates  of  the  same  vessel  They  were 
only  common  turtles,  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  damage,  and  destined  for  soup.  But 
the  mere  sight  of  them  terrified  the  Orang-outan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ran  away 
to  the  mast-head,  and,  protruding  its  lips,  uttered  a  series  of  strange  sounds.  A  land 
tortoise  affected  the  animal  in  a  similar  manner,  as  also  did  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  men  bathing  and  floating  in  the  water.  Perhaps  there  was  some  connexion  in 
the  mind  of  the  ape  between  the  turtle  and  the  cayman,  which  supposition  is 
strengthened  By  the  alarm  caused  by  the  bathers.  I  have  known  a  common  snaU 
cause  a  great  tunnoQ  in  a  cage  of  monkeys,  and  there  may  possibly  be  some  instinctive 
antipathy  between  monkeys  and  crawling  animals. 
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This  singular  emotion  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  proves  the  fallacy  of  judging 
any  animal  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  another,  merely  because  the  latter  is  ternfied 
at  its  approach.  Granting  that  the  apes  might  occasionally  have  been  prompted  by  their 
mischievous  nature  to  meddle  with  the  turtles,  and  to  have  been  haK-blinded  by  a  sand- 
shower  thrown  from  the  turtle's  flippers,  or  have  suffered  a  painful  wound  fix)m  the  snap 
of  a  turtle's  sharp  jaws,  yet  the  little  land-tortoise  could  not  do  damage.  As  we  have  just 
mentioned,  even  the  presence  of  a  poor  garden-snail  is  a  terror  to  many  members  of  the 
monkey  raca 

It  ia  therefore  evident  that  the  antipathy  does  not  exist  only  in  some  individuals 
which  may  have  suffered  by  the  reptiles,  but  that  it  is  the  common  propensity  of  these 
strange  animals.  We  can  easily  understand  that  an  ape  should  display  an  agony  of 
terror  at  the  sight  of  a  leopard,  or  a  snake,  for  the  one  has  teeth  and  claws,  being 
also  very  fond  of  ape-flesh,  and  the  other  has  fangs.  But  that  the  same  animal  should 
be  just  as  frightened  when  it  sees  a  turtle,  a  tortoise,  or  a  man  bathing,  is  indeed 
remarkabla 

Our  best  insight  into  the  habits  of  animals  is  generally  gained  by  watching  the 
actions  of  a  single  individual,  and  these  biographies  are  usually  found  to  be  most 
interesting.  An  admirable  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Abel  of  the  young  Orang- 
outan,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

At  fii-st  the  ape  was  put  into  a  cage,  but  he  broke  the  bars  and  got  out  Then 
he  was  chained,  but  he  detached  the  chain  from  the  staple,  and  finding  that  the  heavy 
links  incommoded  him,  he  coiled  the  chain  round  his  shoulder,  and  to  prevent  it  fix)m 
slipping,  held  the  end  in  his  moutL  As  he  always  succeeded  in  escaping  fix)m  his 
bonds,  his  keepers  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  pennitted  him  to  enjoy  the  full 
range  of  the  vesseL  Among  the  ropes  he  was  quite  at  home,  and,  trusting  to  his  superior 
activity,  was  accustomed  to  take  liberties  with  the  sailors,  and  then  escape  among  the 
ropea  One  very  curious  trait  in  his  character  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
narrator. 

"  Although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  Orang-outan  could  be 
excited  to  violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his  teeth, 
and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him. 

"  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation ;  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  committed  an  act  which  in  a  rational  being  would  have  been  called  the 
threatening  of  suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it,  he  would  shriek  violently  and  swing  furiously  about  the  ropes,  then  return  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  it  If  again  refused,  he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry 
child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams;  and  then,  suddenly  starting 
up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear. 

"  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  ; 
but  on  a  search  being  made,  foimd  him  concealed  under  the  chains." 

He  learned  artificial  tastes  of  civilization,  and  preferred  tea  and  coffee  to  water. 
Tastes  less  natural  and  more  to  be  regretted  soon  followed,  for  he  took  to  drinking 
wine,  and  was  so  fond  of  spirituous  liquids,  that  he  was  detected  in  stealing  the  captain's 
brandy-bottle.  This  interesting  animal  survived  the  English  climate  for  about  eighteen 
months,  and  then  succumbed  to  the  usual  foe  of  the  monkey  raca  The  fatal  issue 
of  the  disease  was  probably  promoted  by  the  shedding  of  his  teeth. 

In  its  native  woods,  the  Orang-outan  seems  to  be  an  unsocial  animal,  delighting 
not  in  those  noisy  conversaziones  which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  gregarious  monkeys 
and  deafen  the  ears  of  their  neighbours.  It  does  not  even  unite  in  little  bands  of 
eight  or  ten  as  do  many  species,  but  leads  a  comparatively  eremitical  existence  among 
the  trees,  sitting  in  dreamy  indolence  on  the  platform  which  it  .weaves,  and  averse 
to  moving  unless  impelled  by  hunger,  anger,  or  some  motive  equally  powerful  When 
it  does  move,  it  passes  with  much  rapid&ty  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one  branch  to 
another  by  means  of  its  long  limbs,  and  launches  itself  through  a  considerable 
distance,  if  the  space  between  the  branches  be  too  great  for  its  reach  of  arm. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  adult  Orang  is  a  sullen  and  ferocious  animal 
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and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  skull,  he  may  form  an 
opinion  of  the  nature  that  belonged  to  the  animal  that  owned  such  a  skulL  It  is 
almost  totally  animal  in  character ;  there  is  hardly  any  space  for  the  brain  ;  tiie 
head  is  surmounted  with  heavy  ridges  of  bone,  showing  the  great 
strength  of  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  them ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  the  jaws  projects  greatly,  and,  in  fine,  the  skull  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  f^,  jaws,  and  bony  ridges.  The  teeth,  too,  are 
very  formidabla 

The  hair  of  the  Orang-outan  is  of  a  reddish  chestnut  hue,  deepening 
here  and  there  into  brown-  The  texture  of  the  hair  is  coarse,  and  its 
«i7LLOFo»AK<w)i7TAn.  Icugth  varfcs  accordlug  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed 
Over  the  face,  back,  breast,  shoulders,  and  arms,  it  fiedls  in  thick  pro- 
fusion, becoming  especially  long  at  the  elbow-joint,  where  the  hairs,  of  the  upper  and 
fore-arm  meet  The  face  is  partly  covered  with  a  beard,  which  seems  to  increase  in  size 
as  the  animal  grows  older.  The  hair  of  the  face  takes  a  lighter  tinge  of  red  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  merges  the  red  or  auburn  tint  in  the  brown,  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs. 

At  a  little  distance,  tlie  face  appears  to  be  black ;  but  if  examined  closely  is  fbund 
to  present  a  bluish  tint. 

The  Mias-kassar  is  similar  to  the  Mias-pappan  in  general  appearance,  and  colour 
of  hair  ;  but  is  evidently  a  different  species  from  the  Pappan,  and  not  the  young  of  that 
animal  Of  this  apo.  Sir  J.  Brooke  says,  that  it  is  "a  small,  slight  animal ;  by  no  means 
formidable  in  its  appearance ;  with  hands  and  feet  proportioned  to  the  body.  They  do 
not  approach  the  gigantic  extremities  of  the  Pappan  either  in  size  or  power ;  and,  in 
short,  a  moderately  strong  man  could  readily  overpower  one ;  when  he  would  not  stand 
a  shadow  of  a  chance  with  the  Pappan." 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  Pappan  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  great  as  has  been 
supposed.  Credible  informants,  however,  teU  us  that  they  usually  grow  to  the  height  of 
five  feet,  or  even  more,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms, 
and  the  general  muscular  development,  gives  us  a  very  large  ape  indeed.  Sir  J.  Brooke 
was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  one  of  these  animals  which  he  killed  was  nearly  six  feet 
in  stature ;  but  was  surprised  to  find  when  the  animal  was  de^d  that  the  height  was  very 
much  overrated. 

Many  of  the  quadnimanous  animals,  among  which  are  the  large  apes,  the  siamang, 
many  of  the  tailed  monkeys,  and  the  baboons,  are  furnished  with  a  singular  appendage 
to  the  throat,  which  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  M.  Vrolik.  Tliis  appendage 
consists  of  a  pouch,  varying  in  form  and  size,  which  is  connected  with  the  lungs  by  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe,  and  can  be  dilated  with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animaL 

The  result  of  his  researches  is,  that  the  air-pouch  is  not  connected  with  the  voice ; 
but  that  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal,  and  to  assist  it 
in  climbing  or  leaping.  The  pouch  is  not  a  mere  hollow  sac ;  but  is  famished  with 
many  subordinate  receptacles,  something  like  a  badly  made  glove,  with  three  or  four 
additional  fingers  or  thumbs.  Tliese  prolongations  lie  between  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
They  are  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  increase  together  with  the  growth 
of  the  animal.  In  the  Orang-outan,  tliese  pouches  are  very  largely  developed ;  much 
more  so  than  iir  the  chimpansee.  The  siamang  possesses  them  of  a  large  size,  while 
the  gibbons  are  without  them. 

The  generic  name  Simia,  which  is  applied  to  the.se  apes,  and  which  serves  to 
distinguish  the  entire  family,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  SimoSy  signifying 
« flat-nosed."     . 


THE  SIAMANG. 


The  accounts  of  this  ape  vaiy  extremely.     Some  authors  pronounce  the  Siamang 
to  be  a  duU  and  stupid  animal,  caring  not  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes ;  never 
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moving  until  forced  to  do  so,  and  hardly  even  taking  the  trouble  to  put  food  into  its  mouth. 
Others  give  to  the  Siamang  the  character  of  being  a  lively  and  affectionate  creature,  soon 

(*  tamed,  and  attaching  itself  strongly  to  those  with  whom  it  has  made  acquaintance,  and 
who  behave  kindly  to  it  As  the  latter  character  has  been  borne  by  the  Siamang  when 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  treated  it  well,  and  studied  its  habits,  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  creature  to  give  it  the  credit  of  good  behaviour. 
The  Siamang  is  a  Sumatran  ani- 
mal, and,  as  Celt  as  is  known,  is  found 
in  no  other  spot  on  the  globa  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  black,  and  it 
is  80  thickly  planted,  that,  although 
it  is  but  short,  it  conceals  the  skin, 
except  in  one  or  two  spots,  such  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  whei-e 
the  ^in  can  be  seen  through  the 
woolly  covering.  It  is  a  large  ani- 
mal, measuring  some  three  feet  in 
height,  when  it  has  attained  to  its 
fall  growth.  The  arms  are  long,  and 
the  hands  narrow,  with  slender  fin- 
gers covered  with  the  wooUy  black 
hair  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  nails. 
The  term  Syndactyla,  or  "jotned- 
fingei-s,"  is  applied  to  this  ape  be- 
cause the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  SIAMANa.-nSiainan^aSyn<2dc(yl& 

the  hinder  limbs  are  imited  as  far  as 

the  middle  of  the  second  joint.  This  union  of  the  members  is  by  means  of  a  membrane 
that  runs  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  bones,  which  when  stripped  of 
their  fleshy  coverings  are  found  to  be  as  distinct  as  those  of  any  other  animal 

There  is  a  curious  structuie  of  the  throat  which  is  worth  notice.  This  consists  of  a 
double  pouch  under  the  chin  and  throat,  formed  by  the  loose  folds  of  skin.  When  the 
animal  is  excited  either  by  anger  or  pleasure,  it  inflates  these  pouches  to  such  a  degree, 
that  their  exterior  surface  becomes  quite  glossy.    The  pouches  are  without  hair. 

At  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  Siamangs  assemble  in  great  numbers,  under  the  conmiand 
of  a  chief  who  is  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  weapon-proof,  and,  being  assembled, 
utter  most  hideous  yells,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  their  cries.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  that  the  peculiar  resonance  of  the  animal's  cry,  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  throat-pouches  above  mentioned.  M.  Vrolik,  however,  seems 
to  be  of  a  difierent  opinion,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Orang- 
outaa  Eicept  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  the  Siamangs  are  compara- 
tively quiet. 

There  is  not  a  very  great  development  of  the  combative  nature  in  this  animal, 
which  is  timid,  unless  lurged  by  those  feelings  which  inspire  even  the  weakest  and 
piildest  creatures  with  reckless  couraga  Kie  poor  animal  has  no  notion  how  to 
inflict  or  avoid  a  blow ;  but  in  defence  of  its  young,  when  threatened  with  danger, 
or  in  revenge  for  their  loss,  if  slain,  the  mother  Siamang  dauntlessly  flings  herself 
npon  the  enemy,  caring  nothing  for  her  own  life  in  comparison  with  that  of  her 
offepring^ 

When  permitted  to  range  unmolested  in  the  woods,  the  care  of  the  mother  Siamang 
for  her  young  afibrds  a  pleasing,  and  sometimes  an  amusing  spectacle.  But  the 
father  must  not  be  passed  over  without  the  tribute  of  honour  due  to  his  paternal 
virtues.  Those  who  have  watched  the  Siamangs  as  they  wandered  unrestrainedly, 
say  that  the  parents  divide  the  care  of  the  family  between  them ;  the  father  taking 
care  of  the  male  ofispring,  and  the  mother  of  the  females.  They  are  properly  solicitous 
about  the  cleanliness  of  their  young  charge,  and  duly  wash  them,  rub  and  dry  them,  in 
apite  of  the  screams  and  struggles  of  the  little  ones. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  general  rale,  that  when  an  animal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  one 
mode  of  life,  displaying  singular  powers  therein,  it  is  quite  at  a  loss  when  placed  in  an 
uncongenial  condition.  The  bats,  for  example,  are  awkward  and  helpless  animals 
when  placed  on  a  level  surface ;  so  are  many  of  the  swift-winged  birds,  such  as  the 
albatross,  the  frigate-bird,  and  others,  while  the  diving-birds  are  just  as  clumsy  on 
land  as  they  are  agile  in  the  water.  So  it  is  with  the  Siamang,  for  its  great  length 
of  limb,  that  gives  it  such  powers  of  locomotion  among  trees,  forms  a  serious  impediment 
to  its  progress  on  level  ground.  Among  the  trees  the  Siamang  is  unapproachable ; 
and  although  not  quite  so  active  as  the  gibbons,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  perfectly 
secure  from  pursuit  But  let  the  creature  once  descend  to  earth,  and  it  is  so  embarrassed 
by  its  long  limbs  that  it  can  be  overtaken  and  captured  with  ease.  Indeed,  those 
specimens  that  have  been  taken  unhurt,  have  almost  invariably  been  made  prisoners 
while  struggling  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  treea 

One  of  these  animals  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  a  ship,  where  it  became  quite 
companionable,  and  gained  the  affections  of  passengers  and  crew.  So  far  from  exhibiting 
the  sullen  and  sluggish  demeanour  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  ape,  the  Siamang 
displayed  great  activity  and  quickness,  skipping  about  the  ropes,  and  given  to  harmless 
tricka  It  took  a  fancy  to  a  little  Papuan  girl  who  was  on  board,  and  would  sit 
with  its  arms  round  her  neck,  eating  biscuit  with  her.  It  was  of  an  inquisitive 
nature,  running  up  the  rigging,  and  watching  from  its  elevated  position  a  passing  vessel, 
and  remaining  there  imtil  the  ship  was  out  of  sight.  In  temper  it  was  rather  imcertain, 
and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion  if  opposed  in  any  wish. 

Ti^Hien  thus  excited,  it  would  fling  itself  down,  just  like  a  naughty,  spoiled  child, 
roll  about  the  deck  with  great  contortion  of  limbs  and  face,  strike  at  everything  which 
came  in  its  way,  and  scream  incessantly,  with  a  sound  like  "  Ea  I  ra !  ra ! " 

It  had  a  strange  predilection  for  ink,  and  in  order  to  procure  this  remarkable  dainty, 
would  drain  the  ink-bottle  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  or  suck  the 
pens  in  default  of  the  liquid  itself  Being  itself  destitute  of  a  tail,  and  feeling  no  fear 
of  reprisals  in  that  direction,  the  Siamang  used  to  make  very  free  with  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  that  lived  on  board  of  the  same  vessel  Catching  an  unfortunate  monkey  by  its 
caudal  appendage,  away  went  Ungka,  as  the  ape  was  named,  dragging  the  monkey  after 
him  along  the  deck,  until  the  wretched  animal  writhed  itself  free  from  its  tormentor.  At 
another  time,  Ungka  would  carry  the  monkey  by  the  tail  up  the  rigging,  in  spite 
of  its  squeaks  and  struggles,  and  then  quietly  let  it  drop. 

It  was  sensitive  to  ridicule ;  and  when  its  feelings  were  hurt,  it  used  to  inflate 
its  throat  until  it  resembled  a  huge  wen,  and  looked  seriously  at  the  offenders,  uttering 
hollow  barks  at  intervals.  This  sound  seemed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
irritation.  Anger  was  expressed  by  the  shrieking  "  Ea !  ra ! "  and  pleasure  by  a  kind  of 
mixture  between  a  squeak  and  a  chirp. 

For  the  accoimt  of  this  animal  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  related 
many  other  traits  indicative  of  its  character.  Sir  S.  Baffles  possessed  several  specimens 
of  this  ape,  and  describes  them  as  being  social  in  their  manners,  and  of  an  intelligent 
natura  Although  they  were  powerful  animals,  they  were  gentle,  and  showed  themselves 
to  be  pleased  with  the  society  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  were  attached. 


THE  GIBBONS. 

ALTHOtTGH  in  their  physical  characters  the  Gibbons  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
apes  which  have  already  been  described,  yet  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  form  and 
anatomy  which  show  them  to  be  a  link  of  transition  between  the  great  apes,  and  the 
lesser  monkeys  and  baboons. 

They  possess,  although  in  a  small  degree,  those  singular  callosities  on  the  hinder 
quarters  which   are  so  conspicuous  in  the  baboon  family,  and  assume  siich   strange 
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tmts.  The  gorilla,  chimpansee,  and  the  orangs,  are  entirely  destitute  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, but  the  Gibbons  are  found  to  possess  them,  although  the  callosities  are  veiy 
small,  and  hidden  by  the  fur  from  a  casual  view. 

As  in  the  great  apes,  the  arms  of  the  Gibbons  are  of  enormous  length,  and  endowed 
with  exceeding  power  of  muscle,  though  the  strength  which  resides  in  these  largely 
developed  limbs  is  of  a  diflfcrent  character. 

If  the  gigantic  and  powerful  gorilla  be  compared  to  Hercules,  then  the  light  and 
active  Gibbons  may  find  their  type  in  Mercury,  the  swift  aerial  messenger  of  the  Olym- 
pian deities.  The  ponderous  weight  of  the  larger  apes  binds  them  to  earth  ;  and  even  the 
orangs,  which  are  more  active  than  the  chimpansee,  are  no  very  great  adepts  at  leaping 
through  great  intervals  of  space.  But  the  Gibbons  seem  to  pass  nearly  as  much  time 
in  the  air  as  on  the  branches,  shooting  from  one  resting-place  to  another,  with  such 
rapid  movements,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  their  course — ^the  very  swallows  of  the 
monkey  race. 


THE  LAB  QlBBOS.—lIyldbate*  Imt. 


From  their  wonderful  agility  in  flinging  themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from 
tree  to  tree,  naturalists  have  given  to  these  animals  the  generic  name  of  hvhbates, 
signifying,  "  tree  traverser/'  And  carrying  out  the  mythological  comparison  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  the  name  Lar  has  been  attributed  to  this  species. 

According  to  the  legends  of  antiquity,  it  appears  that  a  very  beautiful  and  very 
loquacious  Naiad,  nam^  Lara,  indiscreetly  acquainted  Juno  with  one  of  the  many 
causes  for  jealousy  for  which  her  husband  gave  occasion.  Jupiter,  being  greatly  incensed 
at  her  conduct,  deprived  her  of  the  offending  tongue,  and  sent  her  off  to  Haides  under 
the  charge  of  Mercury.  That  faithless  messenger,  however,  found  that  pity  melted 
the  heart  to  love,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  order  of  his  master,  became  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  criminal,  saved  her  from  the  punishment  to  wliich  she  had  been 
destined,  and  married  her  instead  of  delivering  her  to  Pluto. 

From  this  union  sprang  the  Lares,  twin  demigods,  who  took  on  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  domestic  hearths,  and  the  peace  of  families.  The  Romans  symbolised 
these  protecting  deities  under  the  form  of  monkeys  clothed  with  the  skins  of  dogs,  and 
placed  their  images  around  the  hearths  which  they  protected,  and  behind  the  doors  which 
ihey  guarded  from  eviL 
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These  children  of  the  eloquent  and  swift  deity.  Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  oflTsprfng 
of  the  waters,  were  supposed  to  combine  the  space-traversing  attributes  of  both  parents^ 
and  so  the  name  of  "  Lar  "  is  sufficiently  appropriate  for  this  most  agile  of  animals. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Gibbon  is  rather  doubtful,  although  it  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The*  opinion  which  seems  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  probability  is,  that 
the  term  is  a  corruption  of  Kophin,  a  Chaldaic  word,  signifying  an  apa  Delachamp 
thinks  that  it  may  be  derived  from  Keipoa,  which  in  StraWs  version  of  the  well-known 
word  Kepliosy  signifies  an  ape  or  monkey.  The  difficulty  in  the  latter  case  appears 
to  be  that  the  Keipon  resides  in  Ethiopia,  while  the  Gibbons  axe  Asiatic  animals. 

The  present  species  is  sometimes  called  the  "White-handed  Gibbon,"  because  the 
hands  and  feet  are  of  a  much  paler  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

There  are  slight  diflferences  in  the  colour  of  the  far  in  different  individuals,  but  the 
prevailing  tint  is  a  darkish  brown,  changing  to  a  creamy  hue  about  the  hands,  and  the  face 
is  quite  black.  Some  specimens  have  the  fur  nearly  black,  while  others  assume  a  whitish 
tint  along  the  throat  and  abdomen,  and  several  specimens  have  the  fur  of  the  hind 
quarters  rather  paler  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

In  aU  the  Gibbons,  the  hair  is  thicker  and  finer  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
animals.  It  is  short,  being  only  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  has  more  of  a  woolly 
appearance  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the  monkey  triba 

Many  animals  exhibit  great  differences  of  form  and  colour  in  the  various  periods  of 
life,  and  in  the  two  sexea  It  has  often  happened  that  the  greatest  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  these  changes  of  form,  so  that  the  young,  and  the  two  sexes  of  an  animal  have 
been  described  as  several  distinct  species.  We  are  the  more  liable  to  error  when  we 
cannot  watch  the  entire  development  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  such  animals  as  the 
monkey  tribes  are  very  embarrassing  to  the  systematic  naturalist 

The  liar  Gibbon  seems  to  be  one  of  these  animals,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Little  Gibbon ;  this  latter  animal  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller  specimen  than  usual, 
and  its  disparity  of  colour  to  be  of  little  importanca  The  proportions  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Lar  Gibbon,  and  although  the  general  tints  are  so  imlike  those  of  the 
Gibbons  as  to  earn  from  Cuvier  the  name  of  "Variegated  Orang,"  yet  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  tint  of  the  fur  is  extremely  capricious,  and  can  form*  no  true  criterion, 
imless  accompanied  by  other  distinctions. 

The  Lar,  or  White-handed  Gibbon  is  an  inhabitant  of  Malacca  and  Siam. 
On  looking  at  a  living  specimen  of  this  animal,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the  same  genus, 
the  hands  are  seen  to  difler  much  from  those  of  the  large  apes,  and  especially  in  the 
shape  and  direction  of  the  thumb.  As  we  have-  already  seen,  the  thumb  of  the 
chimpansee  is  very  large,  and  is  so  formed  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  the  fingers  in  order 
to  grasp  any  object  betrween  them.  But  the  thumb  of  these  tree-traversing  apes  is 
comparatively  small,  is  hardly  opposable  to  the  fingers,  and  is  placed  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  fingers  themselves.  Moreover,  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  so  formed, 
that  the  thimib  appears  to  take  its  origin  from  the  wrist,  and  not  to  be  set  on  after 
the  usual  manner.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  hinder 
paws  or  hands  are  fixed  together. 

The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  practised  gymnastic 
exercisea  In  order  to  grasp  a  pole  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  strength,  the  fingers  must  be  set  close  to  each  other,  the  thumb  placed  against  the 
forefinger,  and  the  hand  hooked  over  the  pola  In  this  position  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  are  not  subjected  to  the  exhausting  grasp  of  the  thumb,  and  the  power  of 
the  limbs  is  applied  in  precisely  the  right  direction- 

So  it  is  with  these  apes,  the  most  accomplished  gymnasts  in  the  world.  If  a  monkey 
be  watched  while  dancing  about  the  bars  and  poles  of  his  cage  (not  on  hanging  ropes, 
for  then  the  thumb  is  wanted),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  animal  seldom  or  never  grasps 
a  horizontal  bar,  except  occasionally  with  the  hinder  paws.  The  hands  are  always  just 
hooked  over  the  bars,  and  by  their  aid  the  animal  flings  itself  from  one  place  to  another, 
using  the  grasp  of  the  hinder  feet  to  check  itself  when  it  wishes  to  sit  still  for  a 
time. 
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This  mode  of  employing  the  two  sets  of  limbs  is  well  sliown  in  the  Gibbons,  and 
in  order  to  fit  them  in  the  best  manner  for  their  arboreal  existence,  tlie  thumb  of 
the  fore-hands  is  fomid  to  be  almost  destitute  of  the  muscular  prominence  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "  baU  "  of  the  thumb,  is  therefore  incapable  of  grasping,  and 
can  only  follow  the  direction  of  the  fingers ;  while  the  corresponding  member  on  the 
hinder  hands  is  very  large  and  powerful  in  proportion. 

All  the  Gibbons  are  gifted  with  voices  as  powerful  as  their  limbs,  and  the  creatures 
seem  to  lose  few  opportunities  of  exercising  lungs  or  limbs.  Tlie  cry  which  these  animals 
utter  is  a  singular  one,  loud,  and  piercing,  and  has  been  represented  by  the  syllables 
"wou-wou,"  wliich  duplex  combination  of  intonations  is  often  used  as  a  general  name 
common  to  tiie  whole  family.  Some  writers  express  the  sound  by  the  words  "  oa-oa," 
and  others  as  "  woo-woo,"  among  which  the  reader  is  left  to  choose. 

The  several  species  of  Gibbon  do  not  seem  to  inhabit  tlie  same  localities,  although 
they  all,  without  an  exception,  live  among  trees.  Some  reside  among  the  mountainous 
ranges  and  their  forests  of  fir-trees,  while  others  prefer  the  lower  regions  of  the 
wooded  plains  and  valleys.  All,  however,  agree  in  their  exceeding  activity  and 
noisy  voices,  thus  proving  themselves  in  every  way  to  be  woii;hy  types  of  their 
mythological  lineage. 

All  animals  which  ai'e  destined  to  move  with  great  rapidity,  bear  a  sure  sign 
of  their  destiny  in  the  configuration  of  their  bodies.  Active  exertions  cause  the 
heart  to  beat  so  fiercely,  and  the  blood  to  circulate  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  provision 
must  be  made  to  give  the  blood  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  refresh  it  after  its  hard  labour. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  gift  of  very  large  lungs  with  plenty  of  room  for  their 
free  action.  Accordingly,  the  frames  of  all  swift  animals  are  found  to  be  made  on 
a  similar  model,  although  necessarily  modified  accoi*ding  to  the  description  of  animal 

Thus,  among  the  well-known  living  creatures  with  which  all  are  familiar,  we 
may  cite  the  greyhound  and  the  racehorse.  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  birds,  the  falcons 
and  swallows  are  good  examples  of  this  formation  of  body.  The  chest  and  fore-part 
of  the  body  are  wide  and  capacious,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  lungs  which 
are  necessary  for  the  creatura  The  limbs  which  aid  the  progress  of  the  animal, 
whether  it  be  bird  or  beast,  are  very  largely  developed,  while  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  body  and  limbs  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  size  compatible  with  the  well- 
being  of  their  possessor.  A  greyhoimd  in  proper 
health,  and  ready  for  the  course,  has  not  an  ounce 
of  superabundant  weight  about  it ;  neither  has  the 
racehorse  when  at  the  post  So  with  the  falcons 
and  swallows,  imtil  we -come  to  the  himmiing-birds, 
which  exhibit  this  modification  of  limb  and  body  in 
singular  perfection. 

The  Gibbons  ^re  formed  on  a  naodel  of  a  similar 
nature,  their  enormously  long  arms  and  broad 
shoulders  contrasted  with  the  smaller  hinder  limbs  . 
and  thin  flank  showing  that  they  are  capable  of 
rapid  movement,  while  the  deep  and  capacious  chest 
gives  indication  that  they  can  endure  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  labour  without  being  exhausted  by  it 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Gibbons  in  a  wild  state, 
very  little  is  known,  as  they  are  shy  in  their  nature, 
and  by  means  of  their  wonderful  agility  escape 
among  the  trees  in  a  manner  that  baffles  pursuit  or 
observation.     As  to  the  species  which  is  represented  agile  gibbon.— ^yWixuei  Aguu. 

in  the  accompanying  engraving,  it  seems  to  be  the 

most  active  of  this  agile  family,  and  well  deserves  the  name  that  has  been  given  to 
it  Bather  more  has  been  noticed  of  this  wonderful  creature,  and  a  further  insight 
into  its  habits  has  been  gained  by  means  of  a^female  specimen,  which  was  captured 
and  brought  safely  to  London,  where  it  lived  for  some  time. 
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36  THE  AGILE  GIBBON. 

In  their  native  wocwis,  these  animals  are  most  interesting  to  the  obseiver,  if  he 
is  only  fortunate  enough  to  get  near  them  without  being  seen  by  the  vigilant  creatures. 
A  good  telescope  affords  an  excellent  mode  of  watching  the  customs  of  animals  that 
are  too  timid  to  permit  a  human  being  to  come  near  their  haunts. 

When  startle(t  the  Agile  Gibbon  flits  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  then, 
seizing  the  branch  that  seems  best  adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  swings  itself  oncfe  or 
twice  to  gain  an  impetus,  and  laimches  itself  through  the  air  like  a  stone  from  a 
sling,  gaining  its  force  very  much  on  the  same  principle.  Seizing  another  branch, 
towards  which  it  had  aimed  itself,  and  which  it  reaches  with  unerring  certainty,  the 
creature  repeats  the  process,  and  flings  itself  with  ease  through  distances  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  flying  along  as  if  by  magic  Those  who  have  seen  it  urging  its  flight  over 
the  trees,  have  compared  its  actions  and  appearance  to  those  of  a  bird.  Indeed,  these 
creatures  seem  to  pass  a  life  that  is  more  aerial  than  that  of  many  birds,  putting 
out  of  question  the  heavy  earth-walking  birds  which  have  not  the  power  to  raise 
themselves  from  the  ground,  even  if  they  had  the  wili 

Tlie  colour  of  this  species  is  extremely  variable,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  figure,  the  offspring  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  colour  as  the  parent  This 
difference  in  tint  is  not  solely  caused  by  age,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  cream- 
coloured  mother  has  a  dark  infant,  and  vice  versd.  Of  the  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  haidly  any  two  are  alike  in  the  tint  of  their  soft  woolly  fur.  Some  are 
nearly  black,  some  are  brown,  and  some  are  of  a  light  cream  colour.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  one  of  the  black  specimens  was  brought  from  the  Himalayas ;  the 
brown  and  the  cream-coloured  examples  being  from  Malacca. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra,  where  the  Agile  Gibbon  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty, 
call  it  the  Ungka-puti,  or  sometimes  Ungkarotam.  Sometimes  the  Siamang  goes  by 
the  same  name  of  Ungka,  being  called  the  Black  Ungka  Apa 

The  singularly  active  manners  of  this  animal  were  exhibited  by  the  ape  above 
mentioned  as  being  a  visitor  to  our  shores.  A  large  apartment  was  prepared  for  it, 
and  branches  set  up  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  give  it  as  much 
room  as  possible  for  its  wonderful  evolutions.  Eighteen  feet  appears  to  have  been 
the  farthest  distance  between  the  branches,  and  this  space  was  cleared  with  consummate 
ease,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  with  an  animal  which  was  accustomed  to  launch 
itself  through  a  space  nearly  double  the  eighteen  feet  The  animal,  however,  was 
hindered  by  many  drawbacks.  Putting  aside  the  disadvantages  of  a  strange  climate 
and  the  want  of  the  usual  food,  she  had  been  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  long 
sea  voyage,  had  suffered  from  confinement  and  the  deprivation  of  its  natural  atmosphere. 
Even  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Gibbon  exhibited  such  singular  feats  of  agility, 
that  the  spectators  were  lost  in  astonishment 

She  was  accustomed  to  fling  herself,  without  the  least  warning  or  apparent  pre- 
paration, from  the  branch  on  which  she  might  be  sitting,  towards  another  branch, 
which  she  invariably  succeeded  in  catching  with  her  outstretched  hand.  From  branch 
to*  branch  the  Gibbon  woidd  continue  her  flight,  for  so  it  might  be  aptly  termed, 
without  cessation,  until  checked.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  performance  was, 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  require  any  further  impulse  after  her  first  swing,  but  was 
content  just  to  touch  the  branches  as  she  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  So  easy  was 
this  exercise,  and  of  such  quick  eye  and  hand  was  the  animal  possessed,  that  the 
spectators  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  fruits  or  other  objects 
in  the  air,  which  she  would  adroitly  catch  as  she  passed  along,  without  thinking  it 
needful  to  stop  for  that  purpose. 

Swift  as  was  its  flight,  the  equilibric  powers  of  the  animal  were  so  perfect,  that 
even  in  its  most  rapid  course  it  could  arrest  itself  in  a  moment,  catching  a  branch  with 
the  hands,  and  then  suddenly  drawing  up  the  hinder  feet  to  the  same  level.  The  firm 
grasp  of  the  hinder  feet  then  came  into  play,  and  the  creature  sat  on  the  branch  as 
quietly  as  if  it  had  never  stirred, 

Some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  limbs  and  body  of  this  ape  may  be  gained  by 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  the  human  form.    An  ordinary  man,  when  standing 
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eiectj  permitting  the  anns  to  hang  freely  by  his  sides,  finds  that  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  But  when  the  Gibbon  assumes  the  erect 
attitude,  its  finger-tips  reach  as  far  as  the  ankle-joint  Again,  if  a  weli-proportioned 
man  stands  perfectly  erect,  and  stretches  his  arms  out  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
distance  between  the  extended  finger-tips  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  body,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground.  But  if  the  Agile  Gibbon 
extends  its  limbs  in  a  similar  mannerj^the  measurement  between  the  fingers  is  just 
double  that  of  the  entire  height  of  the  animal 

On  account  of  this  great  preponderance  of  the  arms  over  the  legs,  the  Agile  Gibbon 
is  not  a  very  good  walker  on  its  hinder  feet,  but  waddles  along  in  an  awkward  fashion. 
While  thus  employed,  the  animal  sways  its  long  arms  as  balancers  after  the  fashion 
of  a  rope-dancer,  and  now  and  then  helps  itself  along  the  level  surface  with  the 
hands  on  the  ground.  The  Gibbon,  though  so  marvellously  light  and  active  among 
trees,  is  totally  out  of  its  element  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  branches,  and  forced 
to  traverse  the  flat  ground.  All  its  elegance  and  exquisite  address  are  lost,  and  the 
creature  becomes  as  clumsy  as  it  was  formerly  graceful  A  swan  while  awkwardly 
hobbling  over  dry  land,  with  a  gait  Uke  that  of  a  lame  Silenus,  affords  no  greater 
contrast  to  the  same  bird  when  proudly  sailing  on  the  water  with  arched  neck  and 
gliding  movement^  than  does  the  Gibbon  when  stranded  on  unfamiliar  earth  to  the 
same  animal  disporting  itself  among  the  congenial  branches. 

This  species  does  not  appear  td  love  society  as  much  as  do  many  of  the  apes 
and  monkeys,  but  lives  in  pairs,  contented  with  the  society  of  its  own  family. 

The  voice  of  this  ape  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  its  powers  are  put  forth  with 
the  greatest  intensity  while  the  animal  is  performing  its  wonderful  feats  of  agility.  The 
time  of  day  seems  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  creature  and  its  cry,  for  in  its  native 
state  the  Gibbon  is  most  noisy  in  the  early  mornings^ — the  loud,  strange  cry  being  probably 
a  call-note  to  its  companions.  Even  in  the  open  air,  this  call-note  is  exceedmgly  loud, 
and  can  be  heard  at  great  distances,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  confined  in  a  room, 
and  exerts  its  voice,  the  ears  of  the  bystanders  suffer  somewhat  from  its  deafening 
resonanca 

In  themselves,  the  notes  of  this  curious  cry  are  rather  musical  than  otherwise,  but 
they  are  uttered  with  such  vigour,  that  they  become  painfid  to  the  ears. 

To  judge  by  the  cry  of  the  female  Gibbon,  it  is  quite  a  musical  performance,  capable 
of  being  set  to  musical  notes,  and  coming  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  by  a  couple  of  barks 
in  octaves.  The  animal  achieves  the  chromatic  scale  admirably,  effecting  the  descent  (no 
easy  task  even  to  the  practised  human  vocalist)  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  that  renders 
the  vocal  gymnastics  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  limbs.  The  note  on  which  the  creature 
begun  was  E;  and  starting  from  this  note,  she  began  a  series  of  chromatics,  first  ascending 
to  tlie  upper  octave,  and  then  descending  in  the  same  way,  but  always  sounding  the  lower 
E  almost  simxdtaneously  with  the  upper  note,  whatever  that  note  might  ba  These 
musical  efforts  seemed  to  excite  the  creature  greatly,  for  her  whole  frame  appeared  strung 
to  a  ])itch  of  great  intensity,  her  body  dilated  and  quivered  with  excitement  while  she 
uttered  her  rapid  cry,  and  at  its  conclusion  she  shook  with  aU  her  strength  the  object  to 
which  she  was  clinging. 

This  individual  was  pleasing  in  manners,  gentle  and  caressing  to  those  whom  she 
favouii'd.  With  delicate  discrimination,  she  at  once  admitted  ladies  into  her  confidence, 
and  would  come  to  them  voluntarily,  shake  hands,  and  permit  herseK  to  be  stroked.  But 
when  gentlemen  tried  to  gain  her  affection,  she  deliberated  on  the  matter,  and  did  not 
allow  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  without  ftu*ther  investigation.  But  when  her  scruples 
were  once  overcome,  she  was  perfectly  affectionate  and  confiding. 

The  SiLVBBY  Gibbon  derives  its  name  from  the  silver-grey  colour  which  generally 
pervades  the  fur.  In  some  parts  of  the  body,  however,  there  is  a  browner  tinge,  and  the 
face  and  pilms  of  the  hands  are  quite  black.  The  sides  of  the  face  are  covered  with 
white,  furry  hair,  which  is  so  plentiful,  that  although  the  ears  are  tolerably  large,  they  are 
nearly  hiddcm  among  the  luxuriant  hairy  fringe  that  encircles  the  head.  The  eyes  of  this 
and  of  the  other  Gibbons  are  deeply  suck  in  the  head.     The  size  of  the  Silvery  Gibbon  is 
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little  diflferent  from  that  of  Gibbons  generally,  the  adult  animal  measuring  about  thi 
feet  or  so  in  height.     Active,  as  are  aU  ita  rdatives,  it  Hves  among  the  branches  and  talTl 
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canes  of  the  Malaccas,  and  displays  in  these  congenial  habitations  the  same  spoi'tive 
agility  that  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Gibbons. 

A  very  diflferent  group  of  animals  now  comes  before  us,  separated  even  by  the  outer 
form  from  the  apes. 

The  chief  distinction  which  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  presence  of  a  tail,  which  is  of  some 
length,  and  in  several  species,  among  wluch  we  may  mention  the  Simpai  itself,  is 
extremely  long  and  slender  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  arms  of  these  animals  are  not 
of  that  inordinate  length  which  is  seen  in  the  limbs  of  the  apes,  but  are  delicate  and 

well  proportioned.  The  hinder  paws, 
or  hands,  are  extremely  slender,  their 
thimibs  being  short,  and,  as  wiU  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving; 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  fore-pawa 
Some  of  these  monkeys  are  fur- 
nished with  small  cheek-pouches, 
while  others  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  these  natural  pockets.  The  cal- 
losities of  the  hinder  quarters  are 
well  shown. 

In  this  group  of  the  Quadrumana, 
the  characteristics  of  the  apes  disap- 
pear, and  the  animals  betray  more 
clearly  their  quadrupedal  nature. 
Very  seldom  do  they  assume  the 
erect  attitude,  preferring  to  run  on 
all  fours  like  a  dog,  that  being  their 
legitimate  mode  of  progression.  Even 
when  they  do  stand  on  their  hind  feet,  the  long  tsul  at  once  deprives  them  of  that 
grotesque  semblance  of  the  human  form,  which  is  so  painfully  exhibited  in  the  taQ-less 
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apes.  Besides  these  external  distinctions,  there  are  many  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  internal  organs,  which  also  serve  to  settle  the  position  of  the  animal  in 
the  order  of  natura  Among  these  internal  organs,  the  stomach  displays  the  most 
remarkable  construction,  being  very  large,  and  divided  into  compartments  that  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

These  monkeys  are  distributed  through  several  parts  of  the  world,  the  Simpai  making 
its  residence  in  Sumatra. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  and  is  pleasing  both  for  elegance  of  shape,  and  the 
contrasting  tints  with  which  its  fur  is  decorated.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  a 
light  chestnut,  with  a  perceptible  golden  tinge,  showing  itself  when  the  light  falls 
obliquely  on  the  fur.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  and  the  abdomen  are  not  so  bright  as  the 
rest  of  the  body,  but  take  a  most  sober  tint  of  grey.  At  the  top  of  the  head  the  hair  is 
straight,  and  is  set  on  nearly  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  crest  The  colour 
of  the  crest^  together  with  that  of  a  narrow  band  running  over  the  eyes  and  temples,  is 
black.  Prom  this  conspicuous  peculiarity,  the  Simpai  is  also  called  the  Black-crested 
Monkey.  The  name  Presbytes  signifies  an  old  man,  and  is  given  to  these  monkeys  on 
account  of  the  wizened,  old-fashioned  aspect  of  their  countenances.  The  term  "melalo- 
phos"  is  literally  "black-crested,"  and  therefore  a  very  appropriate  name  for  this 
species. 

The  length  of  this  animal,  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is 
about  twenty  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  itself  is  not  very  far  from  three  feet 
Its  fur  is  very  soft  and  glossy. 

Several  allied  species  are  rather  celebrated  among  furriers  for  the  beauty  of  their 
natural  garments,  and  suffer  much  from  the  hunters.  A  well-known  example,  the 
Negro  Monkey,  sometimes  called  the  Moor,  or  the  Budeng  {Presbytes  Maura),  furnishes 
the  long  black  monkey-fur  that  is  put  to  so  many  uses.  Jet  black  as  is  the  long 
silky  fur  of  an  adult  Budeng,  it  is  of  a  very  different  colour  when  the  creature  is 
young.  The  fur  of  the  very  young  Negro  Monkey  is  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and 
the  black  tint  appears  first  on  the  hands,  whence  it  spreads  up  the  arms,  across  the 
shoulders,  and  by  degrees  creeps  over  the  whole  body. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  a  gregarious  animal,  being  found  in  troops  of  fifty 
or  more  in  number,  and  extremely  noisy  on  the  approach  of  a  human  being.  In  temper 
it  is  said  to  be  morose  and  sulky,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  coat^  it  is  seldom 
domesticated.    In  such  a  case  a  bad  temper  must  be  a  positive  blessing  to  a  monkey. 

Not  only  for  the  skins  are  these  monkeys  valuabla  Their  teeth  are  in  some  favour 
for  the  composition  of  ornaments,  being  pierced  and  curiously  strung  together. 

There  is  anothei:  substance  which  is  furnished  by  some  individuals  among  this  group 
of  monkeys,  but  is  not  always  found  in  them.  This  is  the  bezoar,  a  substance  which 
was  long  in  high  esteem  for  the  cure  of  disease,  ^id  even  now  is  used  for  that  purpose 
by  the  physicians  of  the  East  The  word  bezoar  is  originally  "bftd-zahr,"  or  poison- 
expeUer,  and  was  applied  to  this  substance  as  it  was  supposed  to  possess  extraordinaiy 
virtue  in  destroying  the  effects  of  poison,  whether  administered  internally,  or  applied  to 
the  bite  of  serpents,  or  the  wounds  caused  by  poisoned  weapons.  The  bezoars  are 
concretions,  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  many 
ruminating  animals,  the  most  valuable  being  those  of  the  Persian  wild  goat  So  highly 
valued  were  the  last  that  they  were  sold  for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 

Those  of  the  Asiatic  monkeys  are  considered  the  most  valuable  of  aU  the  bezoars,  as, 
although  small  in  size,  they  are  powerful  in  quality.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  that  these  monkeys,  with  their  approximation  to  the  ruminant  stomach, 
should  produce  the  same  description  of  substance  that  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the 
special  property  of  the  ruminating  animals. 

A  weU-known  example  of  this  group  of  monkeys  is  the  Hoontjman,  or  Entellus. 
This  is  a  considerably  larger  animal  than  the  Simpai,  as  the  adult  Hoonuman  measures 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  rather  exceeds 
the  body  in  length.  The  colour  of  this  monkey  when  young  is  a  greyish  brown, 
excepting  a  dark  brown  line  along  the  back  and  over  the  loins.     As  the  animal  increases 
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BKTKLLUa. 

FnabiUs  EnteUfu, 


in  years,  the  far  darkens  in  bolonr,  chiefly  by  means  of  black  hairs  that  are  inserted 
at  intervals.    The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  black. 

It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  fortunately  for  itself,  the  mythological  religion  is  so 
closely  connected  with  it  that  it  lives  in  perfect  security.  Monkeys  are  never*  short- 
sighted in  spying  out  an  advantage,  and  the  Entellus  monkeys  are  no  exception  to  the 
rula     Feeling  themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  and  knowing  full  well  that  they  will 

not  be  punished  for  any  delinquency,  they 
take  up  their  position  in  a  village  with  as 
much  complacency  as  if  they  had  built  it 
themselves.  They  parade  the  streets,  they 
mix  on  equal  terms  with  the  inhabitants, 
they  clamber  over  the  houses,  they  frequent 
the  shops,  especially  those  of  the  'pastrycooks 
and  fruit-sellers,  keeping  their  proprietors 
constantly  on  the  watcL 

Eeverencing  the  monkey  too  much  to 
afford  active  resistance  to  his  depredations, 
the  shopkeepers  have  recourse  to  passive 
means,  and  by  covering  the  roofSs  of  their 
shops  with  thorn-bushes,  deprive  the  thieving 
deity  of  his  chief  point  of  vantage.  Let  it  not 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  a  thief  can  be  a  god, 
for  even  the  civilised  Eomans  acknowledged 
Mercury  to  be  the  god  of  thieves,  and  they  only  borrowed  their  mjrthology  from  a  much 
more  ancient  sourca  Certainly  the  Hoonuman  gives  practical  proof  of  his  claims  to 
be  the  representative  of  such  a  deity ;  for  he  possesses  four  hands  with  which  to  steal, 
and  neglects  no  opportunity  of  using  them  all 

Conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  its  behaviour,  the  monkey  does  not  steal  anjrthing 
while  the  proprietor  ia  looking  at  it,  but  employs  various  subtle  stratagems  in  order  to 
draw  off  the  owner's  attention  while  it  filches  his  goods.  Many  ludicrous  anecdotes  of 
such  crafty  tricks  are  known  to  every  one  who  has  visited  India,  and  employed  his  eyes. 

The  banyan-tree  is  the  favoured  habitation  of  these  monkeys  ;  and  among  its  many 
branches  they  play  strange  antics,  undisturbed  by  any  foes  excepting  snakes.  These 
reptiles  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  monkeys,  and  with  good  reason.  However,  it  is  said 
that  the  monkeys  kill  many  more  snakes  in  proportion  to  their  own  loss,  and  do  so  -svith 
a  curiously  refined  cruelty.  A  snake  may  be  coiled  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan, 
fast  asleep,  when  it  is  spied  by  a  Hoonuman.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the  reptile 
really  is  sleeping,  the  monkey  steals  upon  it  noiselessly,  grasps  it  by  the  neck,  tears  it 
from  the  branch,  and  hurries  to  the  ground.  He  then  runs  to  a  flat  stone,  and  begins  to 
grind  down  the  reptile's  head  upon  it,  grinning  and  chattering  with  delight  at  the 
writhings  and  useless  struggles  of  the  tortured  snake,  and  occasion^y  inspecting  his  work 
to  see  how  it  is  progressing.  Wlien  he  has  rubbed  away  the  poor  animal's  jaws,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  its  poison-fangs,  he  holds  great  rejoicings  over  his  helpless  foe,  and  tossing 
it  to  the  young  monkeys,  looks  complacently  at  its  destruction. 

Besides  the  reverence  in  which  this  animal  is  held  through  its  deification,  it  has  other 
claims  to  respect  through  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls 
through  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  From  the  semblance  of  human  form  which  is 
borne  by  the  monkeys,  their  frames  were  supposed  to  be  the  shrines  of  human  souls  that 
had  nearly  reached  perfection,  and  thereby  made  their  habitations  royal  Therefore,  to 
insult  the  Hoonuman  is  considered  to  be  a  crime  equivalent  to  that  of  insulting  one  of 
the  royal  family,  whUe  the  murder  of  a  monkey  is  high  treason,  and  punished  by 
instant  death.  Many  times  have  enthusiastic  naturalists,  or  thoughtless  "griffs,"  en- 
dangered their  lives  by  woimding  or  killing  one  of  these  sacred  beings.  The  report  of 
such  a  sacrilegious  offence  is  enough  to  raise  the  whole  population  in  arms  against  the 
offender ;  and  those  very  men  who  study  cruelty  as  a  science,  and  will  inflict  the  keenest 
tOTtures  on  their  fellow-beings  without  one  feeling  of  compunction, — ^who  will  leave  an 
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infirm  companion  to  perish  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  the  more  merciful  claws  of  the 
wild  beasts,  will  be  outraged  in  their  feelings  because  a  monkey  has  been  woimded. 

The  hxmters  in  India  find  these  animals  to  be  useful  auxiliaries  in  some  cases,  though 
tiresome  in  the  main.  They  collect  on  boughs  when  a  tiger  or  similar  animal  of  prey 
passes  under  them,  and  often  serve  to  point  out  to  the  himter  the  whereabouts  of  the 
quarry.  A  tree  thus  covered  with  monkeys  is  a  curious  sight ;  for  the  boughs  are  studded 
with  them  as  thickly  as  fruit,  and  the  pendent  tails  give  an  absurd  appearance  to  the  group. 

Although  each  part  of  every  animal  must  be  formed  with  some  definite  object,  there 
are  many  which  seem  to  be  devoid  of  use,  and  among  them  is  the  monke/s  tail 

Some  of  the  monkeys— the  spider-monkeys  of  America,  for  example — ^find  in  their 
tail  a  most  useful  member,  by  means  of  which  they  can  suspend  themselves  from 
boughs,  aid  their  limbs  in  tree-climbing,  or,  on  an  emergency,  pick  an  object  out  of  a 
crevice  which  the  hand  could  not  enter.  But  the  use  of  the  taUs  belonging  to  these  old- 
world  monkeys  does  seem  to  be  very  obscure. 

Some  writers  have  opined  that  the  tails  are  intended  to  balance  the  body  in  the 
various  attitudes  assumed  by  its  owner.  But  when  we  reply  that  the  Gibbons,  although 
very  much  more  agile,  and,  from  their  very  form,  requiring  more  balancing  than  the 
monkeys,  yet  are  totally  devoid  of  tails,  this  supposition  falls  to  the  groimd.  It  cannot 
be  for  the  purpose  of  flapping  away  flies  that  these  animals  are  furnished  with  such  long 
and  slender  tails,  for  their  shape  renders  them  useless  for  that  occupation  ;  and,  besides, 
the  hands  of  the  monkey  are  much  better  fly-flappers  than  its  taU  coidd  possibly  be. 

The  question  arises,  "  What  does  the  monkey  do  with  his  tail  V* 

He  nibbles  it  sometimes,  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that— at  aJl  events  in  captivity — the  long-tailed  monkeys  toill  eat 
their  tails,  and  nothing  seems  to  deter  them  from  this  strange  act  The  tips  of  those 
members  have  been  covered  with  plaisters,  and  have  been  tied  up  in  bandages,  but  without 
effect  The  ends  of  the  tails  have  been  treated  with  aloes,  cayenne  pepper,  and  other 
disagreeable  substances,  just  as  the  finger-tips  of  a  nail-biting  child  are  dressed.  But, 
though  the  creature  splutters  and  makes  strange  grimaces  at  the  horrid  flavours  that  greet 
his  palate,  he  cannot  refrain  from  the  accustomed  luxury,  and  perseveres  in  his  nibbling. 
One  gr^it  charm  of  this  habit  seems  to  be  the  excitement  felt  by  the  monkey  in  trying 
how  Sir  he  can  nibble  without  smarting  for  it  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
that  the  tail  is  gradually  eaten  up,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  such  a  consum- 
mation. Considered  in  a  social  Ught,  the  tails  are  calcidated  to  promote  tiie  merriment  of 
the  company,  for  they  are  admirable  handles  for  practical  jokes,  and  afford  mutual 
amusement,  not  unmingled  with  indignation. 

The  Pboboscis  Monkey,  or  Kahau,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  on  accoimt  of  its  cry  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  word,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Borneo,  and  probably  of 
several  neighbouring  countries.  It  is,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  engraving,  an  animal  of  very  imattractive  features, 
princij^y  on  account  of  its  enormously  lengthened  nosa 
This  feature  does  not  present  itself  in  perfection  imtil  the 
Kahau  has  reached  its  maturity.  When  the  animal  is  very 
young,  there  are  but  few  indications  of  the  singular  length 
to  which  this  feature  will  attain ;  for,  although  it  is  rather 
more  prominent  than  in  most  of  the  monkeys,  it  is  rather 
of  that  description  of  nose  denominated  *' retrauss^*' 

In  size,  the  Kahau  is  about  equal  to  the  hoonuman, 
and  seems  to  be  an  active  animal,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch,  through  distances  of  fifteen  feet  or  more.     The  K^nA^j.-^Prubpus  larvdtus, 

natives  assert,  that  while  leaping  they  take  their  noses  in  .  i  i.       v 

their  hands,  in  order  to  guard  that  feature  from  hein§  damaged  by  contact  with  branches. 
Whether  this  refinement  of  caution  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  hold  their 
outstretched  hands  in  a 'manner  unlike  that  of  the  generality  of  monkeys,  and  probably 
for  the  purpose  just  mentioned. 
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These  monkeys  are  fond  of  society,  assembling  together  in  large  troops,  and  howling 
with  exceeding  fervour.  They  observe  hours,  regulating  themselves  by  the  sun,  at  whose 
rising  and  setting  they  congr^ate  together,  and  perform  their  arborial  gymnastics. 

For  the  preternatural  ugliness  of  the  countenance,  the  Kahau  is  partially  compensated 
by  the  beautiful  colouring  of  its  for,  which  is  thick,  but  not  wooUy,  nor  very  long.  The 
principal  colour  in  the  body  is  a  bright  chestnut  i^ ;  the  sides  of  the  face,  part  of  the 
shoidders,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  being  of  a  golden  yellow.  A  rich  brown  tint 
is  spread  over  the  head  and  between  the  shoulders ;  the  arms  and  legs  taking  a  whiter 
tinge  than  tiie  shoulders. 

The  nostrils  of  this  creature  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  man,  although  the 
animal's  nose  seems  to  be  a  burlesqued  edition  of  the  corresponding  feature  of  the  human 
countenance.  They  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  are  sei>arated  from 
each  other  by  a  very  thin  cartilage.  They  are  therefore,  as  has  b^n  observed  in  a  former 
page,  quite  devoid  of  that  expressive  character  which  is  so  strongly  exhibited  in  the 
contour  of  the  human  nostril 

We  will  pass  on  to  more  pleasing  animals  ;  but  before  taking  leave  of  this  group  of 
monkeys  we  must  observe  that  they  are  hardly  deserving  of  the  title  "  Slow  Monkeys," 
which  has  been  applied  to  them.  They  sit  quietly  on  the  branches,  with  their  toils 
hanging  down,  and  their  bodies  gathered  together ;  but  they  only  need  some  exciting 
cause  to  make  them  throw  off  their  seeming  apathy.  They  then  spring  from  branch  to 
branch,  flinging  themselves  towards  their  mark  with  wonderful  precision,  and  are  all  life 
and  energy. 


URSINE  C0L0BU8.— Cdtoi>i«  t/r»inti». 


BLACK  COLOBUS -^(Uofrtw  Saiawu. 


THE  COLOBUS. 

The  scientific  name  which  is  given  to  this  genus  of  monkeys,  explains — as  is  the 
proper  office  of  names— one  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  animals.  The  title 
"  Colobus"  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  "stunted,"  or  "maimed,"  and  is  given  to  these 
animals  because  the  thumbs  of  the  two  fore-limbs  give  but  littie  external  indication  of 
their  presence,  so  that  the  hand  consists  merely  of  four  fingers.  They  are  exclusively 
African  animals.  They  are  rather  handsome  creatures,  and  their  hair  is  sufficiently  lon^ 
and  silky  to  be  valuable  as  a  fur.  *^ 
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The  Ursine,  or  Bear-like  Colobus,  is  so  named  because  the  general  colour  of  itq  long 
black  fur,  and  the  form  of  the  monkey  itself  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  has  some- 
thing of  the  bearish  aspect  The  cheeks  and  chin  of  this  animal  are  covered  with  white 
hair ;  there  is  a  white  patch  on  the  hind  legs ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inches  at 
its  root,  which  retain  the  black  hue  of  the  body,  the  tail  is  of  a  beautiful  white,  termi- 
nated with  a  long  and  full  white  tuft. 

Another  species,  called  the  Pull-maned  Colobus,  is  rather  a  remarkable  animal,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  habits,  of  which  little  is  known,  but  on  account  of  the  huge  mass 
of  long  hairs  which  cover  the  head  and  shoulders,  falling  nearly  as  low  as  the  middle  of 
the  breast  The  colour  of  this  mane,  or  "full-bottomed  penJce,"  as  it  has  also  been 
called,  is  yellow,  with  black  hairs  intermixed.  like  the  Ursine  Colobus,  the  Full-mane 
possesses  a  tail  of  a  white  colour,  decorated  with  a  snowy-white  tuft. 

The  Black  Colobus  ia  devoid  of  those  exquisitely  white  portions  of  the  fur  that 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  Ursine  and  the  Full-maned  Colobus.  The  head,  body, 
limbs,  and  even  the  tail,  are  jet  black,  unrelieved  by  any  admixture  of  a  lighter  tint 
This  uniform  black  hue  of  the  long  glossy  far,  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  demoniacal 
title  which  will  be  found  appended  to  the  figure.  Beside  the  sable  garments  that  are 
conventionally  attributed  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  animal  in  questicm  is  probably 
in  part  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  black  crest,  that  projects  over  the  forehead  and 
eyes  with  so  pert  and  impish  an  air. 


CnJERBZA.— Cdlobuf  OutriMa. 


Our  last  example  of  this  genus  is  the  beautifully  adorned  Guereza.  This  monkey 
presents  a  singular  example  of  contrast  in  colours.  The  back,  shoulders,  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  limbs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  are  black  But  along  the  sides,  the  black 
hairs  have  hardly  run  a  fifth  of  their  course,  when,  they  suddenly  become  of  a  pure 
white.  This  change  is  not  effected  by  a  gradual  melting  of  the  black  into  white,  but 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  defined.  There  ia  also  a  fringe  of  white  hairs  that 
encircles  the  cheeks,  and  becoming  suddenly  very  narrow,  runs  across  the  forehead,  just 
above  the  eyes,  and  is  boldly  contrasted  with  the  black  face  and  black  scalp.  The 
tail  ends  in  a  whitish  tuft,  but  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  Ursine  Colobus,  noi  so 
purely  white. 
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Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  animal,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  gentle 
creature,  feeding  on  insects  as  well  as  on  the  usual  vegetable  food  for  monkeys. 

It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  its  name  "  Guereza  "  is  its  Abyssinian  title. 

The  beauty  of  its  fiir  causes  it  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  natives  of  the  country 
who  make  its  skin  into  coverings  for  the  curiously  shaped  shields  which  they  beat 
The  white  fringe  is  the  part  that  is  chiefly  valued,  and  its  appearance  on  a  shield  points 
out  at  once  a  person  of  distinction  in  its  bearer. 


GRIVET. 
CercopUKimu  EnffytJ^UMa. 


GREEN  MONKEY. 
CercopWUoiu  SaiKBUi, 


VERVET. 
CareopUMcus  Pjfgerifthru*. 


We  now  arrive  at  a  group  of  small  monkeys,  with  exceedingly  long  names.  The  term 
*  Cercopith^cus  "  is  composed  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "  tailed  ape." 

The  monkeys  belonging  to  this  genus  are  very  abimdant  in  their  native  forests,  and 
the  unfortunate  peripatetic  monkeys  that  parade  the  streets  in  tormenting  company 
with  barrel  organs,  or  seated  on  the  backs  of  dejected  and  pensive  bears,  are  mostly 
members  of  this  group.  The  first  glance  at  one  of  these  monkeys  will  detect  a  peculiar 
sheen  of  the  fur,  that  bewilders  the  eye  and  conceals  the  precise  colour.  If,  however, 
the  hairs  are  examined  separately,  each  hair  will  be  found  to  be  varied  in  colour  several 
times,  black  and  yellow  being  the  principal  colours.  First  the  hair  will  be  black  for  a 
part  of  its  length,  then  yellow,  then  black  again,  and  so  on  to  the  tip.  As  the  black  has 
something  of  a  bluish  tinge  in  it,  the  mixture  of  the  yeUow  and  blue  gives  an  imdefined 
greenish  hue,  which  in  the  central  figure  of  the  engraving  is  so  decided,  as  to  cause  the 
name  of  Green  Monkey  to  be  given  to  the  animal 

The  Cercopitheci  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  large  development  of  the  cheek 
pouches,  which  seem  to  possess  an  illimitable  power  of  extension,  and  to  accumulate  a 
strange  medley  of  articles.  Supply  one  of  these  monkeys  with  nuts  or  biscuit,  and 
he  will  contrive  to  put  the  greater  part  of  the  food  into  his  cheek  pouches,  onl;^  eating 
a  small  portion  at  the  tima 

I  never  knew  but  one  instance  when  the  pouches  were  quite  full,  and  even  then  the 
monkey  was  a  small  one,  and  the  nuts  were  large.  The  little  creature  was  liberally 
gifted  with  nuts,  with  the  special  purpose  of  ascertcdning  the  capabilities  of  the  pouches, 
and  after  dilating  its  cheeks  to  a  wonderful  extent  with  large  "  cob  "  nuts-  it  was  at  last 
compelled  to  empty  them  into  its  hands. 

These  pouches  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal, 
and  are  employed  in  much  the  same  manner.  By  means  of  the  possession  of  these 
natural  cupboards,  the  monkey  is  enabled  to  make  little  incursions,  to  eat  as  much  food 
as  bimger  demands,  and  to  carry  away  sufficient  nourishment  for  one  or  two  meals  more, 
without  being  embarrassed  in  its  retreat  by  its  burden. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  word  "  monkey  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  this 
group,  the  Mona.  The  diminutive  of  Mona  is  Monikin,  the  transition  from  which  word 
to  our  "monkey"  is  sufficiently  evident. 
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The  Grtvbt,  or  Tota,  as  it  is  called  by  some  writers,  is  of  a  sombre  green  colour ;  the 
green  being  produced,  as  has  beeA  already  mentioned,  by  the  black  and  yellow  hair.  The 
limbs  and  tail  are  of  a  greyer  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  yellow  portion  of 
the  hair  being  changed  to  a  dull  white.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  and  the  abdomen 
are  slightly  tinged  with  white.  In  the  male  animal  the  canine  teeth  are  rather  protuberant, 
showing  tiiemselves  beyond  the  lipa  The  naked  skin  of  the  face,  ears,  and  palms,  is 
black,  dashed  with  that  deep  violet  hue  that  is  found  in  so  many  of  the  monkeys.  At 
each  side  of  the  head,  the  white  hairs  stand  out  boldly,  whisker  fashion,  and  give  a 
very  lively  character  to  the  head.     It  is  an  African  animal,  and  common  in  Abyssinia. 

The  centre  of  the  group  is  occupied  by  the  Greek  Monkey,  sometimes  called  the 
Callithrix,  or  Beautiful-haired  Monkey,  on  account  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  marking  of 
each  separate  hair.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  white,  as  is  the  imder  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs  takes  a  greyish  tinge.  The  hairy  fringe  that 
grows  over  the  side  of  the  face  is  of  a  delicate  golden  yellow. 

This  monkey  is  a  native  of  Senegal  and  tihe  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  frequently 
brought  to  this  country. 

Tlie  Vervet  is  the  last  of  the  figures.  This  is  rather  a  variable  animal  in  point  of 
colour,  some  specimens  being  decidedly  pale,  while  others  assume  a  blackish  hua  In 
general,  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  as  foUows.  The  prevailing  tint  of  the  fur  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Grivet,  to  which  animal  the  Vervet  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 
The  head,  the  throat,  and  breast,  are  of  a  light  dun,  the  paws  being  very  dark.  In  the 
male  Vervet  the  canines  are  rather  long,  and  show  their  points  beyond  the  lips. 

These  little  animals  are  extremely  abundant  in  their  native  land,  and  in  Senegal 
especially  are  seen  among  the  branches  in  immense  troops.  They  seem  to  feel  their  own 
dignity  as  masters  of  the  wood,  and  are  aggrieved  by  the  intrusion  of  human  beings  into 
their  special  domains.  They  are  so  agile  and  swift  in  their  movements,  and  withal  so 
quick  of  sight,  that  they  almost  invariably  descry  an  intruder  before  themselves  are 
visible  There  may  be  hundreds  of  little  heads  peering  through  the  branches  of  the 
very  tree  under  which  the  traveller  is  seated,  and  double  the  number  of  sharp  little  eyes 
glittering  among  the  foliage ;  but  their  owners  are  so  lithe  and  cautious,  that  their 
presence  remains  undiscovered  until  they  choose  to  announce  themselves  in  their  own 
fashion. 

Monkeys  have  their  code  of  etiquette  as  well  as  men ;  and,  as  they  do  not  possess 
cards,  the  correct  mode  in  which  a  monkey  announces  its  presence  to  a  human  visitor  is 
by  dropping  a  piece  of  stick  upon  him.  Perhaps  he  may  consider  the  stick  to  be  only  a 
twig  fallen  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  so  take  no  notice  of  it  Down  comes  another 
stick,  and  if  that  does  not  cause  him  to  look  up,  several  more  are  let  fall  upon  him  until 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  assembly  in  the  branches. 

This  point  having  been  gained,  the  next  object  is  to  let  the  intruder  know  that  his 
company  is  undesirable,  and  that  the  sooner  he  takes  his  departure  the  more  agreeable 
it  wiU  be  for  all  parties. 

That  the  long-tailed  party  are  averse  to  so  big  an  animal  without  an  inch  of  tail,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  angry  chattering  that  is  set  up,  and  the  double  rows  of  white  and 
sharp  teeth  that  are  freely  exhibited ;  and  that  the  position  of  the  objectionable  individual 
wiU  become  anything  but  agreeable,  is  practically  proved  by  the  riot  among  the  branches, 
which  are  shaken  with  noisy  violence,  the  constant  cries  and  chattering,  and  the  shower 
of  sticks  and  various  missiles  that  pour  upon  him  from  above.  Whether  the  object  of 
their  dislike  be  armed  or  not,  seems  to  make  but  little  difference  to  these  tetchy  animals. 
Should  he  retreat  from  so  impleasant  a  proximity,  well  and  good — they  have  achieved  their 
point,  and  satisfied  their  pride  of  placa  Should  he  retaliate,  and  hurl  deadly  leaden 
missiles  among  his  persecutors  in  exchange  for  the  harmless  but  disagreeable  assaults  com- 
mitted on  himseK,  they  sullenly  receive  his  fire,  unterrified  by  the  fall  of  their  slaughtered 
companions,  and,  even  when  wounded,  continue  the  imequal  conflict.  They  evidently 
feel  themselves  in  the  right,  and  refuse  to  abandon  their  position  One  traveller  who 
had  been  thus  treated  by  the  monkeys,  killed  twenty-three  of  the  poor  animals  in  less 
than  an  hour — not  much  to  his  credit. 
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Killing  a  monkey  is  always  a  pitiful  business,  for  it  is  so  much  like  an  act  of  minder 
committed  on  a  human  being.  Many  are  the  travellers  who,  urged  either  by  anger, 
curiosity,  scientific  researches,  or  innate  destructiyeness,  have  destroyed  these  animals, 
and  have  been  so  stricken  by  remorse  at  the  effect  of  their  cruelty,  that  they  have  vowed 
never  to  kill  another  monkey  as  long  as  they  lived.  There  are  several  most  touching 
narratives  of  such  scenes,  but  they  are  so  trying  to  the  feelings,  that  I  can  neither  hring 
myself  to  write  them,  nor  to  inflict  such  tragical  tales  on  my  readers.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  men  could  read  the  effects  of  their  cruelty  in  the  eyes  of  other  animals  except 
the  monkeys,  and  would  bind  themselves  never  to  inflict  one  nnnecessaiy  pang  upon  any 
living  creature.  Surely  no  wounded  monkey  could  look  at  its  tormentor  with  more 
pitiful  eyes  than  those  of  the  over-laden  and  over-driven  ass,  or  even  the  n^lected  and 
ill-treated  dog.  These  latter  animals,  too,  are  always  with  us,  and  need  not  only  the 
cessation  of  actual  cruelty,  but  even  the  gift  of  human  sympathies,  before  they  can  take 
their  proper  place  in  creation,  and  become  the  true  servants  and  companions  of  man.  It 
rests  with  man,  who  gave  names  to  aU  living  beings,  to  complete  the  work  which  Grod 
b^an  in  making  them,  and  by  stooping  &om  his  own  superior  nature,  to  be  a  protecting 
and  loving  providence  to  the  beings  that  aro  placed  under  him.  By  so  doing,  man  draws 
out,  fosters,  and  develops  the  better  nature  which  is  inherent  in  every  animal,  and  which 
would  remain  concealed,  like  a  seed  in  ice-bound  soil,  imless  it  were  brought  into  vigorous 
life  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  higher  being.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  animal  is  utterly 
untameable,  and  so  totally  brutish  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  touch  of  kindness.  There 
are  many  animals  which  are  proof  against  the  old-fashioned  way  of  education,  and  which 
are  only  rendered  more  fierce  and  obstinate  by  the  tortures  and  blows  which  were  formerly 
so  freely  bestowed  on  animals  in  course  of  training.  But  these  very  animals  have  proved 
to  be  sensitive  to  gentle  and  kind  treatment,  and,  though  fierce  and  savage  towards  one 
who  only  approached  in  order  to  tormenl^  became  docile  and  subdued  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  owner. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  human  beings ;  and  the  great  and  beautiful  truth 
becomes  daily  more  apparent,  that  severity  of  punishment  has  an  injurious  rather  than  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  that  the  only  true  rule  is  tiiat  of  love. 

The  Grivets  and  Vervets  are  frequent  visitors  to  our  land ;  and  being  extremely  in-  * 
quisitive  in  character,  as  well  as  active  in  body,  play  strange  pranks  in  their  land  of 
exile.    One  of  these  creatures  which  resided  in  London  some  few  years  ago,  caused  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  his  neighbours,  one  of  whom  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  account  of  some  of  his  misdemeanours. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  we  lived  next  door  to  a  'lady  who  had  a  pet  monkey,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  imitative  and  mischievous  little  beings  that  ever  existed.  His  imitative 
nature  caused  the  servants  so  much  trouble,  that  he  had  not  a  friend  among  those  of  his 
own  house. 

''  One  day  he  observed  the  ladies'-maid  washing  her  mistresses'  lace ;  and  his  offers  of 
assistance  having  been  somewhat  roughly  repulsed  by  her,  chattering  and  scolding  he 
went  forth  in  searoh  of  adventurea  Unfortimately,  my  windows  were  invitingly  open, 
and  he  entered,  with  the  idea  of  washing  fresh  in  his  head. 

"  His  spirit  of  curiosity  induced  hun  to  open  two  small  drawers,  from  which  he  ab- 
stracted their  whole  contents,  consisting  of  lace,  ribbons,  and  handkerchiefi3.  He  placed 
these  things  in  a  foot-pan,  together  with  all  the  water  and  soap  that  happened  to  be  in 
the  room,  and  he  must  then  have  washed  away  with  great  vigour ;  for  when  I  returned 
to  my  room,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour  or  so,  to  my  astonishment,  I  foimd  him  busily 
engaged  in  his  laundry  operations,  spreading  the  torn  and  disfigured  remnants  to  dry.  He 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  for  without  my  speaking  to  him,  he  miade  off 
the  moment  he  saw  me,  going  veiy  quickly  and  hiding  himself  in  the  case  of  the  kitchen 
dock  in  his  own  home. 

''  By  this  act,  the  servants  knew  he  had  been  doing  mischief  as  this  was  his  place  of 
refuge  when  he  was  in  trouble  or  disgrace. 

"  One  day  he  watched  the  cook  while  she  was  preparing  somie  partridges  for  dinner,  and 
I  suppose  that  in  his  own  mind  he  considered  fliat  all  bircls  ought  to  be  so  treated,  for  he 
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_  to  get  into  the  yard  where  his  mistress  kept  a  few  pet  bantam  fowls,  and  after 
bbing  them  of  their  eggs,  he  secured  one  of  the  poor  hens,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
» kitchen,  and  then  commenced  plucking  it  The  noise  that  the  poor  bird  made  brought 

I  of  the  servants  to  the  rescue,  but  they  found  it  in  such  a  pitiful  and  bleeding  stdte, 

in  mercy  it  was  at  once  killed. 

"*  After  this  outrageous  act,  Mr.  Monkey  w&s  chained  up,  which  humiliated  him  so 
auch  that  he  steadily  refused  his  food,  and  soon  died." 

In  their  native  woods  these  animals  are  very  amusing  if  they  can  be  watched  without 
their  anger  or  fears.     They  chase  one  another  about  the  branches,  screaming, 
attering  with  delight  when  they  have  succeeded  in  playing  off  a  practical  joke  on  a 
omrade,  and  anon  shrieking  with  anger  when  suffering  from  a  joke  played  on  themselves. 
f  ot  only  do  th^  chase  the  members  of  their  own  race,  but  wage  a  constant  war  against 
\  tail-feathers  of  the  brilliant  and  noisy  parrots  that  inhabit  the  same  country. 
The  motives  that  incite  the  monkeys  to  pluck  out  these  feathery  trophies  are  twofold, 
of  them  dear  to  the  very  soul  of  the  mischievous  creatura    The  first  and  most 

DOS  motive  is  that  of  sheer  mischief,  but  the  second  is  of  rather  a  more  complex 

When  an  immature  feather  is  recently  drawn  from  a  bird,  its  quill  portion  is 

ly  aoft^  and  filled  with  the  material  by  which  the  feather  is  supplied  with  nourish- 

t    The  monkeys  take  great  delight  in  sucking  these  soft  feathers ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 

I  a  supply  of  this  curious  dainty,  chase  the  poor  parrots,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

irst  sigh^  it  would  appear  that  the  1^  and  arms  of  the  monkey  would  have  little 
khance  of  winning  a  prize  defended  by  the  beak  and  wings  of  the  parrots,  which  sit 
-exultantly  screaming  on  twigs  that  bear  their  weight  easily  enough,  but  are  too  slender 
even  for  the  monkeys  to  venture  upon  But  the  restless  vigilance  and  quick  hand  of  the 
monkey  often  win  tiie  day ;  and  while  the  parrot  is  shrieking  defiance  to  an  enemy  in 
fronts  it  is  suddenly  startied  from  its  fancied  security  by  the  loss  of  its  tail,  which  has 
I  been  snatched  away  by  a  stealthy  foe  from  behind.  The  deafening  din  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  joint  voices  of  parrots  and  monkeys,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described. 

That  the  monkeys  should  take  an  interest  in  so  singular  a  game,  and  should  play  it 
^rith  such  spirit,  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure,  and  a  pleasant  little  reward  in  case  of  succesa  But  the  parrots  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  very  strange  motives  when  they  consent  to  hazard  so  valuable  a  stake  upon 
their  own  cdertness ;  and  even  if  they  win  the  game,  can  gain  nothing  but  the  retention 
of  their  own  tails.  A  stroke  or  two  of  their  wings  would  carry  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  agile  monkey  that  ever  tenanted  a  tree;  but  they  prefer  to  measure  their  own 
agility  and  vigilance  against  that  of  their  four-handed  antagonists,  and  often  pay  the 
I«nalty  of  so  witiess  a  pastime. 

Were  the  parrots  capable  of  connected  reasoning,  they  might  sometimes  find  cause  for 
alleviating  the  pangs  of  defeat,  by  vindictive  satisfaction  in  seeing  their  foes  succumb  to 
a  still  worse  fate  than  that  which  had  been  inflicted  on  themsdves.  If  the  monkey  likes 
to  suck  the  bleeding  trophies  snatched  painfully  from  the  bird's  person,  there  are  many 
animals  which  feel  a  great  partiality  for  the  monkey,  not  as  a  pleasant  companion,  but  as 
an  agreeable  article  of  diet.  Some  of  these  foes,  such  as  the  leopards  and  snakes,  have 
been  abready  mentioned  ;  but  there  is  one  enemy  who  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  serpent 
or  paid,  and  this  foe  is  man. 

Monkey  flesh  forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 
ooontry,  and  is  said  to  be  tolerably  good  eating,  though  extremely  dry  and  sapless.  Part 
of  this  fiault  seems,  however,  to  lie  with  the  very  primitive  style  of  cooking  which  is  pre- 
valent in  those  regions,  and  which  is  achieved  by  running  a  sharp  stake  through  the 
animal's  body,  and  letting  it  roast  before  the  fire. 

Europeans  find  a  difficulty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the  sight  of  broiled  monkey ; 
for  it  presents  an  appearanoe  so  impleasantly  suggestive  of  a  toasted  child,  that  horrid 
i<)eas  of  cannibalism  arise  in  the  mind,  and  even  a  stomach  sharpened  by  hunger  revolts 
&om  the  unsightly  banquet 

The  well-lmown  Mona  monkey  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  foregoing  animals. 
AD  the  long-tailed  African  monkeys  are  termed  Monas  by  the  Moors.     On  account  of 
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its  green,  maroon,  grey,  and  white  far,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Variegated  Monkey. 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  accoimts  of  its  captive  character  vary 
as  much  as  is  usually  found  in  similar  cases.  On  the  authority  of  one  writer,  who  speaks 
fix)m  personal  experience,  we  are  told  that  the  adult  Mona  is  savage  and  irritable ;  while 
another,  who  also  writes  from  personal  observation,  tells  us  that  the  Mona  is  gentle,  and 
devoid  of  petulance  or  malice,  its  excellent  disposition  remaining  unaltered  by  aga 

One  of  these  animals,  which  passed  several  years  in  Europe,  was  remarkable  for  its' 
amiable  temper  ;  and  although  by  no  means  free  frt)m  the  little  mischievous  and  pilfering 
habits  that  are  so  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  monkey  nature,  was  so  quiet  and  gentle 
as  to  be  left  at  perfect  liberty.  He  was  an  adept  at  unlocking  boxes  and  examining  their 
contents,  could  imravel  the  intricacies  of  a  knot,  and  was  possessed  of  a  hand  dexterous 
and  nimble  at  picking  pockets.  The  last-named  occupation  seemed  to  afford  peculiar 
gratification,  which  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  his  visitors  were  accustomed  to  cany 
nuts,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies  in  their  pockets,  on  purpose  for  the  monkey  to  find  them 
there. 

Many  specimens  of  this  animal  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  their  disposition 
seems  to  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  their  owner.  Monkeys  are  very  sensitive 
animals,  and  take  much  of  their  tone  of  character  from  that  of  the  person  with  whom 
they  are  most  familiar. 

They  seem  to  be  affected  almost  instantaneously  by  predilection  or  antipathy,  and  on 
their  first  interview  with  a  stranger,  will  evince  either  a  satisfaction  at,  or  objection  to, 
his  presence,  which  they  will  maintain  for  ever  afterwards.  I  have  often  watched  this 
propensity,  and  seen  the  same  animal  come  voluntarily  and  offer  itself  to  be  caressed  by 
one  person,  while  the  very  approach  of  another  would  set  it  chattering  with  anger.  It 
may  be  that  the  animal  is  actuated  simply  by  caprice ;  but  the  more  rational  mode  of 
accounting  for  such  an  action,  is  to  suppose  that  the  fine  instincts  which  are  implanted  in 
its  nature,  enable  it  to  discover  its  true  friends  at  a  glance  without  the  trouble  of  testing 
them. 


THE  WmTE-NOSB  MONKBY. 
CercopUhicus  PetawrisUu 


THE  PATAa 

CtrcopWUeuM  rkber. 


THE  DIANA  KONEET. 
CercopUhieut  Dkuuu 


The  three  monkeys  which  form  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving  are  aU 
members  of  the  same  genus,  although  they  are  marked  by  decided  differences  of  colour 
and  general  aspect 

The  little  animal  which  occupies  the  left  hand  of  the  group  is  the  White-nose  Monkey 
of  Western  Africa.  It  is  a  curious  little  creature,  with  an  air  of  quaint  conceit,  for  which 
It  IS  mdebted  to  the  fringe  of  white  hairs  that  surrounds  its  face,  and  the  conspicuous 
white  spot  on  the  nose,  which  has  earned  for  it  the  title  of  White-nose.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  m  these  ammals,  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  inside  of  the  limbs  is  of  a  much 
lighter  tint  than  the  upper  portions.  This  distinction  is  pec\iliarly  well  marked  in  the 
long  tail,  which  is  nearly  black  above,  and  beneath  takes  a  greyish  hue. 
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It  is  a  very  graceful  little  creature,  playful,  but  petulant  and  coquettish,  disliking  to 
be  touched,  but  fond  of  notice  and  nuts,  and  often  balanced  in  curious  perplexity  between 
its  coy  shyness  and  the  charms  of  an  offered  dainty.  When  in  perfect  he^th,  it  is  seldom 
stiU,  but  flits  with  light  grace  &om  one  spot  to  another,  performing  the  most  difficult 
muscular  efforts  with  exquisite  ease,  and  profoundly  sensible  of  the  admiration  which  its 
pretty  antics  never  fail  to  excite  in  the  spectators. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  its  head  and  body  only  measuring  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches,  the  tail  being  little  short  of  two  feet  in  length. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  is  the  Patas,  sometimes  called  the  Bed  Monkey,  on 
account  of  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  hair.  The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  bright  chestnut, 
or  fawn  colour,  with  a  deep  shading  of  red.  This  hue  is  shown  very  decidedly  on  the 
sides  and  on  the  outer  portions  of  the  hind  legs,  the  legs  themselves  being  of  a  darkish 
cream  colour.  The  breast  and  the  fore-limbs  are  covered  vdth  hair,  which  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Green  Monkey. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa,  being  found  very  commonly  in  Senegal  In  size 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  last-mentioned  animal,  reaching  more  than  three  feet  in  length. 

When  left  to  an  tmdisturbed  life,  these  creatures  are  playful  and  inquisitive,  but 
mischievous  and  spiteful  withaL  They  display  great  courage  when  engaged  in  a  fray, 
and  if  their  size  and  strength  were  proportionate  to  their  bravery  and  endurance,  would 
be  truly  formidable  antagonists.  Even  the  fall  of  their  comrades  only  seems  to  redouble 
their  rage,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  increased  exertions. 

Too  crafty  to  venture  upon  close  combat,  these  monkeys  retain  their  posts  of  vantage 
on  the  tree-tops,  and  hurling  from  thence  every  kind  of  offensive  missile  that  can  be 
procured,  render  their  attack  a  matter  of  exceeding  inconvenience,  even  to  armed  men. 
During  the  skirmish,  the  monkeys  distort  their  features  into  strange  grimaces,  and  rend 
the  air  with  their  cries  of  rage.  They  have  been  known  to  follow  boats  up  the  course  of 
a  river,  keeping  pace  upon  the  overhanging  trees,  and  becoming  so  troublesome  from  the 
constant  shower  of  sticks,  fruits,  and  other  missiles,  that  the  occupants  of  the  beats  were 
forced  to  fire  at  their  assailants,  and  to  kill  many  of  the  number  before  they  could  be 
freed  from  the  annoyanca 

This,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  long-tailed  monkeys,  belongs  to  that  large  group  of 
quadrumanous  animals  called  the  GuENONS,  nearly  all  of  which  possess  similar  character- 
istics of  disposition.  They  are  amusing  and  playfiil  creatures,  very  active,  and  move  with 
much  grace  of  deportment.  In  captivity  they  are  remarkable  for  their  mercurial  tem- 
perament, their  ingenuity  in  devising  and  executing  small  malevolent  pranks,  and  their 
insatiable  appetite  for  nuts,  and  other  similar  dainties.  They  are  curiously  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  being  thrown  into  furious  excitement  by  any  mocking  gestures  or  sounds. 
Nothing  seems  to  irritate  a  monkey  more  than  a  grin  and  a  chatter,  in  imitation  of  its 
own  habits.  It  will  fly  at  the  offender  with  furious  looks  and  screams  of  rage,  and,  unless 
restrained  by  chains  or  bars,  would  be  likely  to  inflict  some  damage  by  its  sharp  teeth.  It 
will  remember  the  person  of  its  tormentor  with  singular  tenacity  of  memory,  and  will  ever 
after  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  angry  agitation  by  the  sound  of  the  hated  voice. 

Although  rather  tetchy  and  hot-tempered,  and  too  apt  to  resent  any  supposed  slight  or 
injury,  the  Guenons  are  very  capable  of  education;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
t^her  can  be  trained  to  perform  many  curious  feats.  Severity  defeats  its  own  aim,  and 
only  makes  the  creature  fill  back  upon  the  innate  obstinacy  which  is  inherent  in  most 
animals,  and  of  which  the  monkey  has  a  large  share.  But  a  kind  instructor,  and  one  who 
will  never  lose  his  own  temper,  may  take  in  hand  even  a  savage  monkey  and  reduce  it  to 
gentle  obedience.  As  a  general  rule,  the  male  monkeys  are  less  open  to  higher  influences 
than  the  females,  and  are  therefore  more  difficult  subjects  for  the  trainer. 

Nearly  all  the  long-tailed  monkeys  that  come  to  England  belong  to  the  Guenons,  and 
the  many  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  them  may  be  safely  attributed  to  this  group  ot 
animals. 

The  monkey  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Diana  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
quaint  aspect,  but  for  the  richly  variegated  tints  with  which  its  fur  is  adorned.   The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  Diana  Monkev,  is  the  long  and  sharply  pointed  beard  which 
1 .  *         K 
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decorates  its  chin  and  face.  The  colour  of  the  beard  is  a  pure  white,  and  the  animal  is 
extremely  solicitous  about  the  perfect  spotlessness  of  its  hue,  taking  every  precaution  to 
preserve  the  cherished  ornament  from  stain.  So  careful  is  this  monkey,  that  when  it  drinks 
it  holds  back  its  beard  with  one  hand,  lest  it  should  dip  into  the  liquid  and  be  soiled. 

It  may  seem  rather  singular  that  an  animal  which  bears  so  masculine  an  adornment 
should  be  named  after  the  bright  virgin  huntress  of  mythology,  radiant  in  her  perpetual 
youtL  But  though  as  Diana  the  beard  might  be  scarcely  appropriate,  yet  as  Hecate  it  would 
not  be  so  very  inconsistent.  The  reason,  however,  for  giving  to  thiig  monkey  the  title  of 
the  Diana,  may  be  found  not  on  the  chin  but  on  the  forehead :  where  a  semi-lunar  line  of 
white  hair  gleams  out  conspicuously  against  the  black  brows,  and  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  silveiy  crescent  borne  by  the  Diana  of  the  ancients. 

The  colouring  of  the  fur  is  extremely  diversified,  and  in  several  parts  assumes  a  force 
and  richness  of  tint  that  we  should  rather  expect  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird  than  in  the  for 
of  a  monkey.  The  back  is  mostly  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  and  is  relieved  by  a  bright 
orange  hue  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
orange  colour  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known  penguin  feathers  which 
are  so  extensively  used  for  slippers,  pouches,  and  other  fanciful  articles. 

A  band  of  pure  white  separates  the  chestnut  from  the  orange,  and  serves  to  set  them 
off  to  great  advantage  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  of  a  rather  dark  grey,  and  the 
hands  are  nearly  black.    The  colour  of  the  eye  is  a  clear  grey. 

In  captivity  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  animal ;  almost  fastidiously  clean  in  habits,  therein 
exhibiting  an  advantageous  contrast  to  many  of  the  monkey  tribe.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
walks  deSberately  forward  to  receive  any  gift  at  the  hands  of  its  visitors.  When  walldng, 
its  diverse  colours  produce  a  curious  effect,  especially  when  it  is  viewed  from  behind. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  species,  and  is  found  in  plenty  in  Guinea,  Congo, 
and  other  places,  it  is  not  so  often  imported  as  might  be  expected.  The  total  length  of 
tail  and  body  is  about  four  f«ct  and  a  half,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather  more  than 
the  moietv. 


THE  SOOTY  UANQABEY.—Cereooibusfidiffindsut. 


There  are  several  species  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  genus  Cercocebus  (ie.  Tailed 
Monkey),  of  which  the  animal  that  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  a  good  type.  The  Mangabeys,  as  these  monkeys  are  called,  are  all  inhabitants 
of  Western  Africa,  and  are  tolerably  frequent  visitors  to  our  island.  They  are  amusing 
in  their  habits,  and  gentle  in  manner;  easily  domesticated,  and  open  to  instruction.    Their 
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temper  does  not  seem  to  be  so  irritable  as  that  of  many  monkeys ;  and  even  when  they 
are  roused  to  anger,  their  ire  is  comparatively  evanescent 

On  account  of  the  white  hue  wMch  marks  the  eyelids,  the  Mangabeys  aie  sometimes 
termed  the  "White-eyelid  Monkeys/*  The  Sooiy  Mangabey  is  well  named;  for  its 
general  colour  is  nearly  black,  something  Uke  a  half-tint  chimney-sweeper.  Ihe  black 
hue  is  only  found  in  the  adult  animal,  the  colour  of  the  young  Mangabey  being  a 
fawn  tint.  Sometimes  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ne^  Monkey ;  and  under  these 
several  titles  suffers  somewhat  from  the  confasion  that  is  almost  inseparable  &om  such 
uncertain  nomenclature.  It  is  rather  a  small  animal,  measuring  some  eighteen  inches  or 
so  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  occupies  about  the  same  space 

Among  the  peculiar  habits  which  distinguish  the  Mangabeys,  we  may  especially 
notice  the  action  of  their  lips,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  cany  the  tail  They  have  a 
strange  way  of  writhing  their  faces  into  a  kind  of  quaint  grin,  in  which  they  raise  the 
lips,  and  exhibit  the  teeth  almost  as  if  they  were  laughing.  When  walking,  they  have  a 
iiashion  of  turning  their  tails  over  their  backs,  and  canying  them  reversed,  in  a  line 
almost  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  spina 

Few  monkeys  can  assume  more  outr^  attitudes  than  the  Mangabeys,  which  seem  to  be, 
among  monkeys,  almost  the  analogues  of  the  acrobats  among  mankind ;  and  twist  them- 
selves into  such  strange  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  bones 
and  joints  with  which  other  animals  are  furnished  They  seem  to  be  quite  aware  of  their  own 
accomplishments,  and  soon  learn  that  their  display  wiU  bring  in  a  supply  of  nuts,  cakes, 
and  firoit  to  their  exchequer.  So  they  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  visitors,  and  when  they 
conceive  that  they  have  drawn  attention  to  themselves,  they  execute  a  series  of  agile 
gambols,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  reward  which  sweetens  labour. 

Their  attention  is  soon  excited  by  any  object  that  is  more  than  ordinaiily  glittering  ; 
jeweUeiy  of  all  kinds  being  as  magnets,  to  which  their  eyes  and  fingers  are  instinctively 
drawn.  My  own  fingers  have  more  than  once  been  endangered  by  the  exceeding  zeal 
manifested  by  the  animal  in  its  attempts  to  secure  a  ring  to  which  it  had  taken  a  sudden 
liking.  The  monkey  held  out  its  paw  as  if  it  wanted  to  shake  hands,  seized  my 
fingers  with  both  its  hands,  and  did  its  best  to  remove  the  object  of  its  curiosity ;  fortu- 
nately, the  ring  fitted  rather  tightly,  or  it  would  probably  have  been  lost  or  swallowed. 
Aa  it  was,  a  few  scratches  on  my  hands,  and  an  outburst  of  disappointed  anger  on  the 
part  of  the  monkey,  were  the  only  resxdts  of  the  sudden  attack. 


MACAQUES. 

The  various  species  of  monkeys  whicLare  ranged  under  the  common  title  of  Macaques, 
are  mostly  well-known  animals ;  being  plentiful  in  their  native  lands,  and  frequently 
domesticated,  both  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  countries.  They  are  all  inhabitents  of 
Asia,  although  the  word  Macaco  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  quadrumanous 
aTiJTnala  on  the  coast  6f  Guinea,  and  is  almost  synonymous  with  our  own  word  monkey. 

One  of  the  best  typical  examples  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  'Bonnet  Macaque,  or 
MxTNGA,  as  it  is  often  called  A  native  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  it  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
our  shores  ;  being  tolerably  hardy  in  constitution,  bearing  the  long  voyage  well,  and  suf- 
fering less  from  our  insular  climate  than  many  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

For  the  title  of  Bonnet  it  is  indebted  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  which  radiate  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  form  a  kind  of 
cap  or  bonnet  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  rather  bright  olive-greyi  fiEtding  into 
white  beneath.    The  skin  of  the  face  is  of  a  leathery  flesh  colour. 

The  distinctions  between  the  Macaques  and  the  Cercopitheci,  are  not  veiy  striking; 
but  by  comparison  of  the  two  genera,  sufficiently  decided  variations  are  visible  '  The^e 
are  rather  comparative  than  absolute.  In  the  Macaques,  the  muzzle  is  slightly  more 
solid  than  in  the  Guenons,  the  body  and  head  are  larger,  and  in  most  species  the  tail 
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is  shorter.  The  callosities  are  well  marked,  and  in  some  instances  are  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  a  surrounding  fold  of  skin  devoid  of  hair.  The  limbs,  too,  are  more 
muscular  than  those  of  the  Guenona  These  peculiarities  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  illustration. 

Whether  the  fault  lies  with  its  proprietor,  or  whether  the  temper  of  this  Macaque  be 
really  uncertain,  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  its  general  disposition  when  in  captivity  is  rather 
of  a  snappish  and  crabbed  character.  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Munga, 
say  that  it  is  very  capricious,  and  that  its  good  humour  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  domesticated  monkeys. 

In  its  native  land,  the  Munga  enjoys  exemption  firom  most  of  the  external  ills  to 
which  monkey  nature  is  liable ;  for,  in  common  with  several  other  species,  it  is  piously 
protected  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  importance  in  their  myriad-deitied  religion. 
Not  content  with  permitting  these  monkeys  to  devastate  his  plantations  at  will,  the  devout 
Hindoo  prepares  a  home  for  them  in  his  temple,  where  they  rule  supreme,  and  tolerate 
not  the  intrusion  of  any  monkeys  of  another  caste.  When  old,  they  are  of  a  very  high 
caste  indeed,  according  to  the  Hindoo  ideas  on  the  subject  The  more  fierce  and  savage 
the  monkey,  the  higher  is  its  caste ;  and  among  serpents,  the  cobra  is  significantly  the 
Brahmin. 

The  Rhesus,  or  Bhundeb  Moneey,  is  rather  a  handsome  animal  in  point  of  colour;  the 
usual  olive-green  and  yellow  being  relieved  by  warmer  tints  of  a  very  bright  chestnut, 
almost  amounting  to  orange.  The  back  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine  and  the  outside  of  the  thighs  is  of  the  warm  tint  already  mentioned.  The  arms 
and  shoulders  are  lighter,  and  change  to  dim  below.  The  eye  is  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
*  As  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  the  Rhesus  is  of  a  short  and  sturdy  make,  and  looks 
more  like  an  ordinary  quadruped  than  any  of  the  preceding  monkeys.  The  tail,  too,  is 
veiy  short,  and  the  callosities  are  veiy  conspicuous ;  more  on  account  of  their  ruddy 
colour,  than  their  size. 

For  cool  impudence  and  audacity,  this  monkey  stands  unrivalled  among  its  congeners ; 
surpassing  even  the  previous  animal  in  both  these  characteristics. 

So  excellent  and  spirited  a  description  has  been  given  by  Captain  Johnson,  of  these 
nronkeys  in  their  wild  state,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  present  his  account  in  his 
own  words. 

"  At  Bindrabun  (which  name,  I  imagine,  was  originally  Baunder-bund,  literally  signi- 
fying a  jungle  of  monkeys),  a  town  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  holy  city  of  Muttra, 
more  than  a  hundred  gardens  are  well  cultivated  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  solely  for  the 
support  of  these  animals,  which  are  kept  up  and  maintained  by  religious  endowments 
bom  rich  natives. 

"When  I  was  passing  through  a  street  in  Bindrabun,  an  old  monkey  came  down  to 
the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  we  were  going  under,  and  pulled  oflF  my  Harcarrah's  turban, 
as  he  was  running  in  front  of  the  palanquin,  decamped  with  it  o^er  some  houses  where  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  him,  and  was  not  again  seen. 

"  I  once  resided  a  month  in  that  town,  occupying  a  large  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  belonging  to  a  rich  native ;  it  had  no  doors,  and  the  monkeys  frequently  came  into 
the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  carrying  off  bread  and  other  things  from  the  breakfast- 
table.  K  we  were  sleeping  or  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  they  would  ransack  every 
other  part. 

"  I  often  feigned  sleep,  to  observe  their  manoeuvres,  and  the  caution  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  examine  eyerything.  I  was  much  amused  to  see  their  sagacity  and  alertness. 
They  would  often  spring  twelve  ox  fifteen  feet  from  the  house  to  another,  with  one,  some- 
times two  young  ones  under  their  bellies,  Qarrying  with  them  also,  a  loaf  of  bread,  some 
sugar,  or  other  article ;  and  to  have  seen  the  care  they  always  took  of  their  yoimg  would 
have  been  a  good  lesson  to  many  mothers. 

"  I  was  one  of  a  party  at  Teekany,  in  the  Bahar  district ;  our  tents  were  pitched  in  a 
large  mango  garden,  and  our  horses  were  picqueted  in  the  same  garden  at  a  little  distance 
off.  When  we  were  at  dinner,  a  Syce  came  to  us,  complaining  that  some  of  the  horses 
had  broken  loose,  in  consequence  of  being  frightened  by  monkeys  on  the  trees  ;  that,  with 
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their  chattering  and  breaking  ofiF  the  dry  branches  in  leaping  about^  the  rest  would  also 
get  loose,  if  they  were  not  driven  away. 

"  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  I  went  out  with  my  gun  to  drive  them  off,  and  I  fired 
with  small  shot  at  one  of  them,  which  instantly  ran  down  to  the  lowest  branch  of  the 
tree,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fly  at  me,  stopped  suddenly,  and  coolly  put  its  paw  to  the 
part  wounded,  covered  with  blood,  and  held  it  out  for  me  to  see  :  I  was  so  much  hurt  at 
the  time,  that  it  has  left  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced,  and  I  have  never  since  fired  a 
gun  at  any  of  the  triba 

"Almost  immediately  on  my  return  to  the  party,  before  I  had  fully  described  what 
had  passed,  a  Syce  came  to  inform  us  that  the  monkey  was  dead ;  we  ordered  the  Syce  to 
bring  it  to  us,  but  by  the  time  he  returned,  the  other  monkeys  had  carried  the  dead  one 
ofl^  and  none  of  them  could  anywhere  be  seen- 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  on  whose  veracity  I  can 
rely  (as  he  is  not  the  least  given  to  relating  wonderful  stories),  that  in  the  district  of 
Cooch-Bahar,  a  very  large  tract  of  land  is  actually  considered  by  the  inhabitants  to  belong 
to  a  tribe  of  monkeys  ii3iabiting  the  hills  near  it;  and  when  the  natives  cut  their  different 
kinds  of  grain,  they  always  leave  about  a  tenth  part  piled  in  heaps  for  the  monkeys.  And 
as  soon  as  their  portion  is  marked  out,  they  come  down  from  the  hills  in  a  large  body,  and 
carry  all  that  is  allotted  for  them  to  the  lulls,  storing  it  under  and«  between  rocks,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  vermin  from  destcoying  it. 

"  On  this  grain  they  chiefly  live ;  and  the  natives  assert,  that  if  they  were  not  to  have 
their  due  proportion,  in  another  year  they  would  not  allow  a  single  grain  to  become  ripe, 
but  would  destroy  it  when  green.  In  this  account,  perhaps,  superstition  has  its  fixR 
influenca'* 

The  natives  are  nearly  as  carefiol  of  the  Bhesus,  as  of  the  Hoonuman  itself ;  and  take 
sanguinary  revenge  on  any  one  who  wounds  or  kills  one  of  these  animala  On  one 
occasion,  two  ofl&cers,  together  with  their  servant,  lost  their  lives  in  a  popular  tumult 
caused  by  the  death  of  a  monkey,  at  which  they  had  thoughtlessly  fired.  But  although 
the  monkeys  may  not  be  hurt,  and  are  allowed  to  plunder  the  crops  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  the  ^ndoo  cultivators  are  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  their  fields  so  often  devastated, 
and  would  willingly  preserve  them  from  the  depredators  in  spite  of  their  divine,  though 
thievish  character. 
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To  drive  away  the  monkeys  is  almost  an  impossible  act  on  the  part  of  the  native  pro- 
prietor ;  for  the  monkeys  consider  themselves  as  quite  on  an  equality  with  any  dark- 
skinned  human  being,  and  decline  to  move  an  inch.  So  the  only  resource  is  to  beg  a 
European  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  the  monkeys,  knowing  that  a  white  man  is  not  so 
scrupulous  as  a  black  one,  take  the  hint,  and  move  off. 

One  ready-witted  Englishman  succeeded  in  keeping  the  monkeys  away  from  his  plan- 
tation for  more  than  two  years,  and  that  without  using  any  violence,  or  offending  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives. 

He  had  planted  a  patch  of  sugar-ccmes,  and  had  seen  his  growing  crops  eaten  by 
elephants,  swine,  deer,  n^nkeys,  and  other  animals,  without  being  able  to  guard  the 
ground  firom  the  robbers.  The  heavier  animals  he  excluded  by  means  of  a  deep  trench 
surrounding  the  cane-patch,  and  a  strong  palisading  of  bamboos  just  within  the  ditch. 
But  the  monkeys  cared  nothing  for  moat  or  wall,  and  carried  off  whole  canes  in  their 
hands,  eating  them  complacently  as  they  proceeded  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  things  continued,  and  the  planter  was  doomed  to  see  the 
ripening  canes  devoured  in  his  very  presence,  and  the  chewed  fragments  spit  in  his  face 
by  the  robbers.  This  last  insult  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  his  patience  to  endure, 
and  after  some  thought,  he  hit  upon  a  stratagem  which  answered  even  beyond  his 
expectation. 

He  chased  a  flock  of  the  monkeys  into  a  tree,  which  he  then  felled ;  and  by  the  help 
of  his  assistants,  captured  a  number  of  the  young,  which  he  conveyed  home. 

He  then  mixed  some  treacle  vdth  as  much  taxtar-emetic  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
store,  and  after  painting  all  the  young  monkeys  with  this  treacherous  mixture  set  them 
free.  Their  anxious  parents  had  been  watching  for  their  ofispring,  and  carried  them 
away  out  of  danger.  The  liberated  captives  were  then  surrounded  by  the  whole  troop, 
who  commenced  licking  the  treacle  from  their  for.  Before  very  long,  the  expect^ 
effects  made  their  appearance,  and  the  poor  monkeys  presented  a  most  pitiful 
appearance. 

The  result  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  monkeys  were  so  terrified  at  the  internal 
angmsh  which  their  depredations  had  caused  them  to  suffer,  that  they  fled  the  place, 
and  not  a  monkey  was  seen  in  that  locality  until  long  afterwards. 

In  captivity  they  are  most  mischievous,  and  are  always  on  the  watch  for  an 
opporttinity  of  exhibiting  a  little  malice. 

They  tear  pieces  out  of  the  dress  of  anybody  who  may  happen  to  approach  near 
their  cage ;  they  snatch  at  any  ornament  that  strikes  their  quick  eyes ;  they  grin  and 
chatter  vdth  exultation  when  they  succeed  in  their  mischief,  and  scream  with  rage 
when  they  are  foiled.  They  prefer  to  exercise  these  abilities  on  human  sufferers ; 
but  in  de&ult  of  man,  whom  they  consider  their  legitimate  game,  they  are  not  above 
playing  practical  jokes  upon  each  other,  and,  better  still,  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  cages. 

Some  are  of  so  jealous  a  disposition  that  the  sight  of  another  monkey  eating  a  nut 
will  throw  them  into  a  state  of  angry  irritation,  which  is  not  always  pacified  even 
by  the  gift  of  a  similar  or  even  a  better  article. 

The  skin  of  this  monkey  is  veiy  loose  about  the  throat  and  abdomen,  and  generally 
hangs  in  folds. 

The  animal  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  monkey  tribe ;  as  it  is  tolerably  hardy,  it  endures  the  changeable  and  chilly 
European  climates  better  than  most  of  its  race. 

As  its  name  impUes,  it  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  where  it  is  found  in  great  numbers, 
but  has  also  been  naturalized  upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  Gibraltar  Magots  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  books  of  travel,  and  display  great'  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
pursuit  and  discovering  food.  They  keep  to  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
rock,  and  scamper  away  hurriedly  on  the  slightest  alarm.  But  with  the  aid  of  a 
moderately  good  telescope,  their  movements  may  be  watched,  and  are  very  amusing. 

When  iir  their  native  wilds,  the  Magots  live  in  large  flocks,  each  band  seeming 
to  be  under  the  orders  of  some  chosen  leader.    They  are  very  intelligent,  and  possessed 
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of  a  large  share  of  the  cunning  that  belongs  to  the  monkeys,  and  which,  when 
aided  by  their  strength  of  muscle,  agility  of  limb,  and  quickness  of  sight,  keeps 
them  in  tolerable  security  from  foes,  and  enables  them  to  mdce  raids  upon  cultivated 
lands  without  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  their  crimes. 

The  enemies  which  these  creatures  hold  in  greatest  dread  are  the  climbing  felidae ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  colony  is  instantly  in  a  turmoil. 
The  leaders  yell  their  cry  of  alarm  and  give  the  signal  for  retreat,  the  mothers  snatch 
up  their  little  ones,  the  powerful  males  range  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  the  whole 
body  seeks  a  place  of  refdge. 

Open  attacks  are  little  feared  by  the  Magots,  as  their  combined  forces  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  repel  almost  any  enemy.  But  at  night,  when  they  are  quietly  sleeping, 
the  crafty  foe  comes  stealing  along,  and  climbing  up  the  trees  or  rocks  on  which  the 
Magots  are  sitting  asleep,  strOces  down  its  unsuspecting  prey. 

When  young,  the  Magot  is  tolerably  gentle ;  and  as  it  is  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  learn  many  tricks,  it  is  frequently  brought  to  Europe,  and  its  accomplishments 
exliibited  before  the  public.      But  this  state  of  comparative  domesticity  is  only  for 
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a  time,  and  as  the  bodily  frame  becomes  more  developed,  so  does  the  Magot  lose 
its  gentle  nature,  and  put  on  a  sullen  and  fierce  deportment  Captivity  seems  to 
exert  a  terribly  depressing  influence  over  the  animal  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fitted  by 
nature  for  its  wild  independence ;  and  as  the  stimulus  to  the  mind  is  removed  by  the 
restrictions  under  which 'the  animal  is  placed,  the  mind  loses  its  spring,  and  the 
creature  is  deserted  by  the  apt  intelligence  that  characterizes  its  wild  state,  and 
for  which  it  has  no  need  in  its  hopeless  thraldouL 

This  monkey  is  not  very  widely  spread,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Eock  of 
Gibraltar,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  Northern  Africa.  Some  authors  stete  that  it 
is  found  in  India,  China,  and  even  the  entire  African  continent,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  there  has  been  some  confusion  of  species.  Indeed,  the  Magot  has  caused  some 
Uttle  labour  in  placing  it  in  its  right  position. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  as  the  full-grown  males  only  measure  about  a  yard 
in  length,  and  the  females  are  rather  smaller.  The  general  size  of  the  Magot  is 
about  that  of  an  ordinary  buU-terrier  dog. 
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The  colour  of  the  fur  is  tolerably  uniform,  differing  chiefly  in  depth  of  shade, 
and  is  of  a  clear  greyish  colour.  The  head  is  strong  and  heavy,  the  eyes  deeply  set 
under  the  overhanging  brows,  the  neck  is  short  and  powerful,  the  teeth  are  fully 
developed  and  sharp,  fiie  finger-nails  are  sufBLciently  strong  to  inflict  a  severe  wound ; 
so  that  the  entire  aspect  of  an  adult  male  Magot  is  that  of  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
animal 

Its  walk  on  level  ground  is  rather  awkward,  this  animal  making  use  of  feet 
and  hands  for  that  purpose;  but  it  cUmbs  with  ease  and  agility  up  trees  or  rocks, 
and  in  a  domesticated  state  is  fond  of  running  up  and  down  ropes,  and  swinging 
itseK  about  its  caga 

In  captivity  it  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food,  but  in  its  wild  state  it  prefers 
fruit,  leaves  and  other  v^etable  fare,  varying  its  diet  by  sundry  insects  wluch  it 
captures.  When  enraged  it 'utters  a  fierce  harsh  yell,  which,  when  enhanced  by  the 
force  of  numbers,  the  fury-flashing  eyes  and  warlike  gestures,  often  suffices  to  intimidate 
a  foe  from  venturing  upon  an  attack.  But  when  it  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
angry  feelings,  its  voice  is  comparatively  mild  and  gentle,  being  a  soft  and  almost 
caressing  chatter. 

There  is  a  strange  grimace  in  which  this  animal  habitually  indulges  on  almost 
every  emotion,  whether  it  be  caused  by  pleasure,  anger,  or  disappointment.  The 
cheeks  are  sucked  in,  the  lips  are  contracted  over  the  gums,  and  the  teeth  are  freely 
exhibited. 

Although  it  is  popularly  termed  the  Barbary  Ape,  the  Magot  is  not  a  true  ape, 
being  organized  after  a  very  different  fashion  from  the  veritable  Simians,  Belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Munga  and  Ehesus,  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the 
tail  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  adornment  of  these  monkeya  In  the  Magot  the  tail 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  projection,  sufficient  to  mark  the  spot  where  that  member  would 
have  been  placed,  but  not  prominent  enough  to  be  ranked  among  real  tails.  Owing 
to  this  formation,  the  Magot,  although  one  of  the  Macaques,  was  placed  among  the 
apes  by  earlier  naturalists. 

When  at  liberty  in  its  native  lands,  the  Magot  has  a  great  predilection  for  hunting 
scorpions,  insects,  and  similar  creatures,  and  devouring  them  on  the  spot  It  displays 
peculiar  aptitude  for  discovering  and  pouncing  upon  its  prey. 

Scorpions  and  beetles  are  found  in  profusion  under  stones,  logs,  or  in  similar  sheltering 
places,  and  are  there  secure  from  any  ordinary  foe.  But  the  quick  senses  of  the 
Magot  detect  them  in  their  concealment^  and  the  ready  hands  sweep  away  the  shelter 
and  make  the  insect  prisoner  before  it  recovers  the  sudden  surprise  of  its  violated 
roof  On  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  these  monkeys  are  constantly  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  loose  stones,  and  by  their  perpetual  industry  have,  in  course  of  years,  quite 
altered  the  surface  of  the  earth,  affording,  it  may  be,  grounds  for  sore  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  future  geologists. 

To  any  ordmary  animal  the  scorpion  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  prey,  and 
would  probably  avenge  its  death  most  folly  by  a  stroke  of  its  torture-giving  and 
swiftly-lashing  tail  The  Magot,  however,  has  hands  which  can  overmateh  even 
the  scorpion's  tail,  and  no  sooner  is  one  of  these  baneful  creatures  brought  to  light, 
than  the  monkey  pounces  upon  it,  twitehes  oflf  the  poison-joints  of  the  tfiul,  and  then, 
grasping  the  disarmed  scorpion,  eats  it  as  composedly  as  if  it  were  a  carrot 

In  default  of  such  large  insects  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  Magot  turns  its 
attention  to  smaller  deer,  and,  entering  into  a  mutual  engagement  with  a  friend  of 
its  own  race,  they  reciprocally  exterminate  the  parasitic  insects  with  which  monkeys 
generally  swarmu 

Small  though  the  quarry  may  be,  the  Magot  displays  much  excitement  in  the 
chase,  and  after  running  down  its  prey  successfully,  holds  the  captured  insect  to  its 
eyes,  contemplates  it  with  a  grimace  of  satisfaction,  and  then  daintily  eats  it.  When 
in  captivity  it  continues  the  same  pursuite,  and  may  often  be  seen  nestling  close 
to  a  friendly  cat  or  dog,  busily  engaged  in  a  minute  investigation  of  its  fur,  and 
ever  and  anon  ^vinsr  vent  to  a  little  complacent  chuckle  which  pTOclaims  a  snccoRsfnl 
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Sometimes  the  Magot  contracts  a  strong  friendship  for  its  master,  and  being 
»us  to  render  every  service  in  its  power,  jumps  on  his  shoulder,  and  examines 
head  with  much  care,  though,  we  may  hope,  with  little  ultimate  satisfaction. 
It  often  happens  that  the  domesticated  Magot  takes  a  fancy  for  some  other 
maLs  that  may  chance  to  come  in  its  way,  especially  if  they  are  yoimg  and 
iparatively  helplesa  It  then  acts  as  a  voluntary  nurse,  and  performs  sundry 
id  offices  for  its  charge,  carrying  them  about  with  it,  and,  like  nurses  in  general, 
omes  horribly  jealous  if  its  authority  be  in  the  least  infringed. 

Its  attitudes  are  rather  *  singular.  When  walking  or  running,  it  goes .  chiefly  on 
-fours,  but  when  it  wishes  to  rest,  it  sits  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
itude  in  man ;  when  sleeping  it  generally  lies  extended  at  length,  reclining  on  one 
e,  or  gathered  up  in  a  seated  position,  with  its  head  drooping  between  its  hind 

In  the  absence  of  a  tail,  and  in  general  form,  the  Black  Macaque  bears  some 
Kmblance  to   the  Magot,  but  in 
oar  and  arrangenient  of  hair  it  is 
tirely  distinct  &om  that  animal. 

The  tint  of  the  fur  is  as  deep 
black  as  that  of  the  Budeng,  or 
ack  Colobus,  which  was  mentioned 

p.  42.  Both  these  monkeys  are 
"  of  crests  which  give  a  pecu- 
r  character  to  the  whole  aspect, 
lat  of  the  Black  Colobus,  however, 

reverted  forward,  and  curves  to  a 
rint  over  the  fordiead,  while  that 

the  animal  before  us  rises  from 

i  head  and  bends  backward  over 

\  neck  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
lAt  of  the  cockatoo. 

like  the  Magot,  the  Black  Ma- 
iqne  has  been  cidled  an  ape  by  some 
riten,  and  a  baboon  by  others,  on 
x»imt  of  the  apology  for  a  tail 
ith  which  its  hinder  quarters  are 

snninatied,  but  not  decorated.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Phillippines  and  the  neigh- 
oaring  countries. 

Thebs  are  few  races  of  animals  which  have  not  been  impressed  by  their  human 
apmors  into  their  servica  Although  the  bodily  powers  of  man  are  often  more 
mited  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  yet  the  lofty  human  intellect  can  more 
lian  compensate  for  corporeal  deficiencies  by  making  use  of  these  faculties  which 
re  possessed  by  the  subservient  creation 

Thns  the  Indian  hunters  take  advantage  of  the  active  and  stealthy  chetah  to 
aptnre  the  prey  which  is  too  vigilant  of  sight  and  too  active  of  foot  to  be  approached 
7  man. 

In  the  bird-kingdom,  the  fdcons  take  the  place  of  the  chetah,  and  chase  through 
tte  realms  of  air  those  creatures  whose  wings  would  carry  them  beyond  the  grasp 
of  man  or  the  range  of  any  weapon  which  he  could  devise. 

Again,  the  otter  and  the  cormorant  are  both  employed  for  the  capture  of  fish  in 
Aeir  native  element,  although  the  one  is  a  quadruped  and  the  other  a  bird. 

The  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant,  and  the  drought-enduring  powers  of  the 
camel,  are  equally  utilized  by  man  ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  creation,  whether 
of  animate  or  inanimate  bodies,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  object  that  cannot,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  converted  to  some  human  use. 

Some  there  ar^  which  are  more  directly  profitable  than  others,  among  which 
niay  be  enumerated  the  long  list  of  domesticated  animals  which  are  familiar  to  us 
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from  childhood.  Many  of  these  animals,  snch  as  the  horse  and  the  dog,  are  univeisally 
employed  in  all  paits  of  the  world,  while  others,  such  as  the  camel,  uie  of  no  service 
except  in  the  peculiar  climate  and  among  the  peculiar  circumstances  for  which  they 
were  created. 

Among  these  latter  animals  is  the  monkey  which  is  depicted  in  the  engraving  on  the 
next  paga    This  is  the  Piq-tailed  Macaque,  sometimes  called  the  Bbxth. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sumatra  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  Bruh  is  possessed  of  the 
activity  which  distinguishes  the  monkey  tribes,  and  withal  is  endowed  with  a  larger 
share  of  intelligence  than  usual,  even  witib  the  quadrumanous  animala  The  inhaMtants 
of  Sumatra  are  in  the  habit  of  capturing  the  Pig-tailed  Macaque  when  young,  and 
training  it  to  climb  the  lofty  cocoa-nut  palms  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  fruit 
So  clever  are  the  monkeys,  and  so  ingenious  are  the  teachers,  that  the  young  scholars 
are  instructed  to  select  the  matured  nuts  only,  leaving  the  others  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  On  this  account,  the  Bruh  has  been  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  the 
"  fruit-gatherer." 

In  captivity  it  is  generally  an  amusing  animal,  displaying  to  the  full  those  traits 
of  curiosity,  impertinence,  petty  malice,  and  quaint  humour,  for  which  the  monkeys 
are  celebrated,  enhanced  by  a  spice  of  something  that  is  not  veiy  £ar  removed 
from  wit 

I  have  often  remarked  the  exceeding  ingenuity  of  this  anilnal  in  planning  an 
attack  on  some  unsuspecting  person,  its  patience  in  biding  its  time,  and  its  prompt 
rapidity  of  execution. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  lady  happened  to  pass  near  a  cage  where  a  pair  of  these 
animals  were  confined,  and  their  att^tion  was  immediately  drawn  to  some  beautifiil 
white  feathers  which  she  bore  on  her  hat  Now,  the  monkeys  were  far  too  wise  to 
betray  the  least  emotion,  and  not  even  by  a  look  did  they  show  that  they  had  even 
observed  the  objects  on  which  their  very  hearts  were  fixed.  Btit  any  one  who  knew 
the  ways  of  monkeys  could  divine,  by  tiie  sudden  sparkle  of  the  eye,  that  there  was 
mischief  brewing. 

For  some  time,  all  went  on  as  usual  The  two  monkeys  held  out  their  paws  for 
nuts,  cracked  them,  ate  the  sound  kernels,  and  flung  the  bad  nuts  at  the  donors,  just 
as  if  they  had  nothing  on  their  minds,  and  had  no  soul  above  nuta  Interested  by  the 
amusing  pranks  which  the  creatures  were  playing,  the  owner  of  the  feathers  incautiously 
approached  within  reach  of  the  cage. 

Almost  too  quickly  for  the  eye  to  follow,  one  of  the  Bruhs  shot  down  the  bars, 
and  with  a  single  adroit  movement,  whipped  out  one  of  the  white  feathers  and  leaped 
to  the  back  of  the  caga 

Seating  himself  on  the  ground,  he  gravely  inspected  his  prize,  tuitiing  it  over  in  every 
direction,  smelling  it  critically,  and  biting  off  little  strips  of  the  feather,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  flavour.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  he  stuck  the  feather  behind  one 
of  his  ears,  so  that  it  drooped  over  his  head  in  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  fastened  into  the  hat  Thus  accoutred,  he  paraded  about  the  floor  of 
the  cage  with  stately  pride. 

His  companion  now  thought  himself  entitled  to  some  share  in  the  booty,  and, 
creeping  up  stealthily  from  behind,  made  a  sudden  spring  at  the  feather.  It  was  quite 
useless;  for  the  original  thief  was  on  the  alert,  and,  putting  the  feather  in  his  mouth, 
climbed  up  a  suspended  rope  with  wonderful  agility ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
attack  from  below,  he  coiled  up  the  rope  with  his  hinder  feet  as  fast  as  he  ascended,  thus 
cutting  off  all  communication.  When  he  reached  the  ceiling,  he  hitched  his  fingers  and 
toes  through  the  staple  to  which  the  rope  was  attached,  and  tiius  remained  for  awhile  in 
perfect  security. 

However,  even  a  monkey's  limbs  will  not  maintain  their  hold  for  ever,  and  the  Bruh 
was  forced  to  descend.  Hia  companion  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  floor,  and,  when  he 
reached  the  ground,  gave  chase,  the  two  monkeys  leaping  about  the  cage,  climbing  the 
bars,  and  swinging  from  the  ropes  in  the  most  agile  manner. 

At  last  they  seamed  to  be  tired  of  the  game,  and,  sitting  on  one  of  the  bars,  amicablj 
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set  to  work  at  the  feather,  picking  out  each  vane  separately,  nibbling  it,  and  spurting  the 
fragments  on  the  floor. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  keeper  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and  the  very  gleam 
of  his  cap  was  a  signal  for  the  delinquents  to  dive  into  the  furthermost  comer  of  their 
cage,  out  of  reach  of  stick  or  whip.  The  feather  was  ultimately  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner,  but  as  its  shaft  had  been  bitten  nearly  through,  had  lost  many  of  its  snowy 
vanes,  and  hung  limp  and  flaccid,  as  if  it  had  been  mangled,  there  was  but  slight 
probability  of  its  ever  renewing  its  position  upon  hat  or  bonnet 

As  to  the  depredators,  they  were  iacorrjgibla  Hardly  had  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  feather-robbery  b^;un  to  subside,  when  a  fresh  storm  of  laughter  and  exclamations 
arose. 

On  my  returning  to  the  cage,  the  same  monkey  was  seen  perched  on  his  bar  examining 
leisurely  a  new  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  hand  of 
a  lady  who  was  ofiering  some  biscuit  It  was  one  of  those  bracelets  that  are  composed 
of  la^  beads,  threaded  on  elastic  cord,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  thief  was  absorbed 
in  the  amusement  caused  by  drawing  the  bracelet  to  its  full  length,  and  letting  it  snap. 
The  clatter  of  the  beads  seemed  to  amuse  the  monkey  mightily,  and  he  was  so  entirely 
charmed  with  this  novel  recreation,  that  he  did  not  even  see  the  approaching  keeper.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  however,  down  went  beads,  away  went  monkey,  and  the  bracelet 
was  soon  in  possession  of  its  owner. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  monkey  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
prize.  He  would  most  certainly  have  pulled  the  bracelet  until  the  string  broke,  and  the 
beads  fell  on  the  floor ;  and  iu  that  case,  he  would  inevitably  have  swallowed  every  bead 
that  had  not  been  seized  and  eaten  by  his  companion. 
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The  floor  of  the  cage  waa  strewed  with  fragmentary  trophies  of  the  powers  of  these 
most  mischievous  creatures.  There  were  scraps  of  ribbon,  evidently  torn  from  feminine 
wrists  ;  there  were  odd  fingers  and  thumbs  of  gloves,  of  every  material  and  make ;  there 
were  patches  of  various  laces  and  light  textures,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  summer 
dresses ;  even  to  little  pieces  of  slight  walking-sticks,  which  had  been  seized  and  broken 
by  the  monkey  in  excusable  avenging  of  insults  offered  by  their  bearers ; — ^there  were 
representative  fragments  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  lying  tossed  about  in  admirable 
confusion. 

I  never  knew  so  excellent  a  show  of  trophies,  excepting  in  one  instance,  where 
several  monkeys  were  confined  in  the  same  cage,  and  even  in  that  case,  I  fancy  that  the 
superiority  was  simply  occasioned  by  the  less  frequency  with  which  the  cage  was  swept 
It  is  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  the  skeleton  of  a  parasol  or  two  lying  helplessly  on 
the  floor,  or  hung  derisively  from  some  bar  or  hook  that  is  out  of  reach  of  any  hand  but 
that  of  the  monkey. 

Tassels  of  all  kinds  fall  easy  victims  to  the  monkey's  quick  paw,  and,  after  being 
well  gnawed,  are  thrown  contemptuously  on  the  ground.  The  hard  knob  that  is  usually 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  a  tassel  irritates  the  monkey  exceedingly.  He  thinks  that  he 
has  found  a  nut  concealed  in  the  silken  threads,  and  expends  much  time  and  labour  in 
trying  to  crack  it.  The  fine  fibres  of  the  silk  annoy  him  wonderfully,  and  the  air  of 
angry  vexation  with  which  he  spits  out  the  obnoxious  threads  is  highly  amusing. 

The  fur  of  the  Pig-tailed  Macaque  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  hue.  The  colour  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fur  is  a  light  fawn ;  a  dark  brown  tint  is  washed  over  the  top  of 
the  head  and  along  the  back,  spreading  partly  over  the  sides,  and  colouring  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  and  tail,  together  with  the  cheeks  are 
of  a  lighter  tint 


The  last  of  the  Macaques  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  work  is  the  monkey  which  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Wanderoo,  or  Ouanderoo,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 

Although  the  Wanderoo  is  by  our  best  authorities  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Macaques,  and  is  therefore  placed  among  them  in  this  work ;   some  naturalists  are  more 
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inclined  to  give  it  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Baboons,  and  assert  that  it  forms  the  link 
between  them  and  the  Macaques. 

To  this  decision  they  are  led  by  the  general  phjrsiognomy  of  this  monkey,  and  by  the 
fieu^t  that  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  a  brush.  Still,  the  muz2de  is  not  of 
that  brutal  character  which  is  so  repulsively  exhibited  in  the  baboons,  and  the  nostrils  are 
situated  in  their  ordinary  position,  instead  of  being  pierced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzla 

The  Indian  name  of  this  animal  is  "  Nilbandar,"  or  more  properly  "  Ned-bhunder/' 
the  word  being  a  composite  one,  and  signifying  a  black  Bhunder. 

TbiB  very  singular  animal  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  found  commonly 
enough  in  Ceylon.  The  heavy  mass  of  hair  that  surmounts  the  head  and  envelops  the 
entire  face,  gives  it  a  rather  dignified  aspect,  reminding  the  observer  of  the  huge  peruke 
under  whose  learned  shade  Ijie  great  legal  chiefs  consider  judgment  The  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black,  but  the  great  beard  that  rolls  down  the  face  and  beneath  the  chin 
is  of  a  grey  tint,  as  if  blanched  by  the  burden  of  many  years.  In  some  instances  this 
beard  is  almost  entirely  white,  and  then  the  Wanderoo  looks  very  venerable  indeed 

It  is  not  a  very  mischievous  animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  withdraws  itself  from  the 
habitations  of  men.  When  in  captivity  it  is  of  a  tetchy  and  capricious  disposition, 
sometimes  becoming  mild  in  its  demeanour,  and  presently,  without  the  least  apparent 
motive,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  malicious  tricks.  But, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  monkey  tribe,  as  the  creature  becomes  older,  it  loses 
the  gentle  part  of  its  nature,  and  develops  the  brutality  alona  Thus,  a  Wanderoo  may 
be  quiet,  docile,  and  even  affectionate  at  a  year  old,  and  appear  quite  a  model  of  monkey 
nature ;  at  two  years  of  age  the  same  animal  will  be  full  of  lively  caprice,  at  times 
playful,  and  at  times  cross  and  savage ;  while  at  full  age,  the  creature  will  be  surly,  inert, 
savage,  and  revengeful 

From  the  form  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a  moderate  length,  and  decorated  with  a-hairy  tuft 
at  its  extremity,  the  Wanderoo  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  lion-tailed  Baboon. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  a  fine  black,  but  the  colour  assumes 
a  lighter  hue  on  the  breast  and  abdomen.  The  callosities  on  the  hinder  quarters  are  of 
a  light  pink. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  being  rather  loss  than  three  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  taa 

The  name  Silenus  is  appropriate  enough,  for  the  white  beard  and  whiskers  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  facial*  ornaments  attributed  to  the  aged  companion  of  the  youthful 
Bacchus.  And  the  specific  title  of  "  Voter,"  signifying  "  old,"  is  well  earned  by  the 
veteran  aspect  of  the  animal.  The  eye  is  a  bright  brown,  and  looks  knowingly  out  of  the 
hairy  mass,  from  which  it  peers  inquisitively  at  the  bystanders. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  sapient  mien,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  mass  of 
circumfluous  locks,  the  Wanderoo  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  personage  of 
great  distinction  among  its  own  people.  All  other  monkeys  of  the  same  land  are  said  to 
pay  the  most  profound  reverence  to  their  bearded  chief,  and,  in  his  presence,  to  humble 
themselves  as  subjects  before  an  emperor. 

When  feeding,  thp  Wanderoo  has  a  discreet  custom  of  filling  its  cheek  pouches  before 
it  begins  to  eat»  thus  laying  up  a  provision  against  future  emergencies  before  it  has  begun 
to  satisfy  the  actual  present  wants  of  hunger.  This  habit  presents  a  curious  analogy  with 
the  peculiar  stomach  of  the  ruminating  animals,  when  in  the  act  of  eating ;  a  portion  of 
the  food  passes  into  a  series  of  pockets  or  pouches,  where  it  is  retained  until  the  creature 
is  possessed  of  time  and  leisure  for  re-mastication 

In  its  earlier  youth,  the  Wanderoo  is  susceptible  of  education,  and  can  be  trained  to 
perform  many  ingenious  tricks,  preferring  those  of  a  grave  and  sedate  cast  to  the  mercurial 
and  erratic  accomplishments  displayed  by  the  generality  of  learned  monkeya 
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GROUP  OF  CHACHAa 

BABOONS,   OR  DOG^HEADED  MONKET& 

A  WELL-MABEED  group  of  aniTnaTfl  now  comes  before  us,  popularly  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Baboons.  In  more  learned  language  they  are  entitled  "  Cynoc^phali,"  or  Dog- 
headed  animals,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  head  and  jaws^  which  much  resemble 
those  of  the  dog  tribe. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  creatures  is  that  the  nostrils  are  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  instead  of  lying  nearly  flat  upon  its  base,  and  just  under 
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the  eyes,  as  in  the  apes,  and  other  quadrumanous  animals.  The  muzzle,  too,  is  peculiar  in 
its  form,  being,  as  it  were,  cut  off  abruptly,  leaving  a  round  and  flattened  extremity, 
which  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  Gelada,  on  p.  64.  This  extreme  projection 
is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  young  baboon  as  when  it  attains  a  more  mature  age,  and, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  so  little  developed,  that  the  young  baboons  have  been  taken  for 
adult  Macaques. 

Of  all  the  Quadrumana,  the  baboons  are  the  most  morose  in  temper,  the  fiercest  in 
character,  and  the  most  lepeUent  in  manners. 

So  odiously  disgusting  are  the  habits  in  which  many  of  these  aninlals  continually 
indulge,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  their  presence  is  offensive  in  the  extreme,  and  excepting 
for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation,  it  is  better  to  shun  the  cage  that  holds  any 
specimen  of  these  creatures. 

There  are  now  and  then  exceptional  cases,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  watch  an  adult  baboon  for  many  minutes  without  incurring  a  risk  of 
some  shock  to  the  nerves.  Even  their  exceeding  cunning,  and  the  crafty  wiles  which  are 
hatched  in  their  fertUe  brains,  cannot  atone  for  their  habitual  offences  against  decorum. 

It  is  rattier  curious  that  in  the  preceding  genera,  such  as  the  Cercopitheci,  and  the 
Cercocebi,  the  chief  characteristic  from  which  the  genus  derives  its  rather  lengthy  title 
is  founded  upon  the  taU ;  while  in  the  baboons,  the  systematic  naturalists  leaped  at  one 
bound  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body,  and  took  up  their  stand  upon  the 
head. 

For  the  introduction  to  science  of  the  Gelada,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  these 
animals,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Euppell,  who  has  gained  so  weU-eamed  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  natural  scienca 

Together  with  all  the  Cynocephali,  the  Gelada  is  a  native  of  Africa,  Abyssinia  being 
the  country  from  which  our  specimens  have  been  derived.  Dr.  Euppell,  in  his  work  on 
the  "Fauna  of  Abyssinia,"  places  this  animal  among  the  Macaques.  The  adult  animal 
exhibits  in  perfection  the  curious  mass  of  hair  that  is  seen  to  cover  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  monkeys  of  this  group,  and  sits  magnificently  placid  under  the  shade  of 
its  capiUaiy  mantla 

The  young  Gelada  is  almost  totally  devoid  of  this  heavy  mane,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
and  only  by  slight  indications  gives  promise  of  the  future  developmeiit 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  brown  tint  of  varying  intensity.  The  body  and 
mane  are  of  a  dark  brown,  fading  into  a  much  lighter  hue  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
sides  of  the  face.  The  limbs  partake  of  the  character  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fore-1^,  and  paws,  and  the  hinder  feet,  on  which  the  fur  is  nearlv  black. 

The  baboons  are  more  quadrupedal  in  their  gait  than  any  of  the  animals  hitherto 
described,  their  formation  being  well  adapted  to  such  a  style  of  progression.  Even  in 
walking  some  three  or  four  steps,  they  seldom  move  otherwise  than  on  all-fours,  and  when 
at  liberty  in  their  native  haunts,  are  almost  invariably  seen  either  to  walk  like  a  dog,  or 
to  sit  in  the  usual  monkey  fashion^  discarding  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  attitude. 
Sometimes  they  will  stand  in  a  tolerably  erect  posture  for  a  few  moments  if  they  are 
desirous  of  looking  at  a  distant  object,  or  of  playing  some  of  their  fantastic  pranks ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  they  usually  aid  themselves  by  resting  a  paw  on  any  convenient 
support. 

Their  paces  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  a  walk  when  they  axe  at  leisure  and  un- 
interrupted in  their  proceedings,  and  a  gallop  when  they  are  alarmed,  or  otherwise 
hurried.  The- walk  is  remarkable  for  its  jaunty  impertinence,  and  must  be  seen  before 
it  can  be  properly  appreciated.  There  is  an  easy,  undulating  swagger  of  the  whole 
person,  and  a  pretentious  carriage  of  the  tail,  that,  aided  by  the  quick  cunning  blink  of 
the  little  deep-set  eyes,  imparts  an  indescribable  air  of  effrontery  to  the  animal  This 
characteristic  action  is  admirably  hit  off  by  the  artist  in  the  lesser  figures  depicted  in 
the  engraving  on  p.  62.  Their  pace,  when  hurried,  is  a  gallop,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  dog. 

AU  the  baboons  are  excellent  climbers  of  trees,  as  well  as  accomplished  cragsmen, 
and  are  seldom  found  very  far  from  trees  or  rocks.    As  they  band  together  in  great 
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numbers,  they  are  nearly  invincible  in  their  own  domains,  whether  of  forest  or  cliff, 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  every  enemy  but  man. 

Although  more  ready  to  shim  an  enemy  than  to  attack,  and  always  preserving  the 
better  part  of  valour,  they  are  terrible  foes  when  they  are  brought  to  bay,  and  turn  upon 
their  enemies  with  the  furious  energy  of  despair.  Active  to  a  degree,  and  furnished  with 
powerful  limbs,  they  would  be  no  despicable  antagonists  were  their  means  of  attack 
limited  to  hands  and  feet  alone ;  but  when  their  long  sharp  teeth  and  massive  jaws  are 
thrown  into  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  hardly  the  leopani  itself  is  a  more  formidable 
animal 

The  teeth  are  formed  in  a  manner  which  peculiarly  fits  them  for  the  mode  of 
attack  that  is  employed  by  all  the  baboons.  The  great  canine  teeth  are  long  and 
pointed  at  their  tips,  while  their  inner  edge  is  sharp  as  that  of  a  knife,  and  can  cut  with 
more  eflfect  than  many  a  steel  weapon. 

Knowing  weU  the  power  of  the  terrible  armature  with  which  he  is  gifted,  the  enraged 
baboon  leaps  upon  his  foe,  and  drawing  it  towards  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  fixes  his 
teeth  in  its  throat  until  the  sharp  fangs  meet  together.  He  then  violently  pushes  the 
miserable  aggressor  from  him,  so  that  the  keen-edged  teeth  cut  their  way  through  the 
flesh,  and  inflict  a  wound  that  is  often  immediately  fatal 

In  this  manner  they  repel  the  attacks  of  dogs ;  and  woe  be  to  the  inexperienced  hound 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  venture  its  person  within  grasp  of  the  baboon's  feet  or  hands. 
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Many  a  time  have  these  reckless  animals  paid  for  their  audacity  by  their  Ufa  The  whole 
affair  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds.  The  baboon  is  scampering  away  in  hot  haste, 
and  the  honnd  following  at  full  speed.  Suddenly  the  fugitive  casts  a  quick  glance  behind 
him,  and  seeing  that  he  has  only  one  antagonist  close  upon  him,  wheels  round,  springs  on 
the  dog  before  it  can  check  itsdf,  and  in  an  instant  flings  the  dying,  hound  on  the  earth, 
the  blood  pouring  in  torrents  fix)m  its  mangled  throat. 

Of  the  Dog-headed  baboons,  the  species  which  is  most  celebrated  for  such  feats  of 
prowess  is  the  well-known  animal  called  the  Chacma,  or  Ubsinb  Baboon,  the  latter  title 
being  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  slightly  bear-like  aspect  of  the  head  and  neck.  The 
word  Chacma  is  a  corrupted,  or  rather  a  contracted  form  of  the  Hottentot  name 
Tehakamma.  The  Zulu  name  for  this  baboon  is  Imfena^  a  much  more  euphonious  word, 
without  that  odious  cUck,  so  impossible  of  achievement  by  ordinary  vocal  organs.  In  the 
same  dialect,  one  which  is  in  almost  every  case  remarkable  for  the  rich  softness  of  its 
intonation,  the  word  "  Inkau,"  is  the  synonyme  for  a  monkey. 

This  animal,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  age,  equals  in  size  a  large  >mastiff,  or  an 
ordinary  sized  wolf;  while,  in  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  it  is  a  match  for  any  two  dogs 
that  can  be  brought  to  attack  it 

Curiously  enough,  although  it  is  so  ruthless  an  antagonist,  being  the  certain  slayer  of 
any  hound  that  may  come  to  close  quarters,  there  is  no  animal  which  is  so  eagerly  hunted 
by  the  South  African  hounds.  Experience  seems  in  this  case  to  have  lost  its  proverbially 
instructive  powers ;  and  the  druel  death  of  many  comrades  by  the  trenchant  fangs  of  the 
Chacma^  has  no  effect  in  deterring  the  ardent  hound  from  attacking  the  first  babDon  that 
comes  in  its  way. 

The  owners  of  the  hounds  are  more  careful  in  this  matter  than  are  the  dogs  them- 
selves, and  evince  more  caution  in  setting  their  dogs  on  the  track  of  a  baboon  than  on  the 
"spoor"  of  a  leopard,  or  even  of  the  re^  lion  himself.  i 

The  Chacma  is  a  most  accomplished  robber,  executing  his  burglaries  openly  whenever 
he  knows  that  he  will  meet  with  no  formidable  opposition,  and  having  recourse  to  silent 
craft  when  thete  are  dogs  to  watch  for  trespassers,  and  men  with  guns  to  shoot  them. 

With  such  consummate  art  do  these  animals  plan,  and  with  such  admirable  skill  do 
they  carry  out  their  raids,  that  even  the  watchful  band  jof  dogs  is  comparatively  useless  ; 
and  the  cunning  robbers  actually  slip  past  the  vigUant  sentries  without  the  stirring  of  a 
grass  blade,  or  the  rustling  of  a  dried  twig,  to  give  notice  to  the  open  ears  of  the  wakeful 
but  beguiled  sentries. 

In  such  a  case,  the  mode  to  which  they  resort  is  clever  in  the  extreme. 

They  know  fdll  well,  that  if  a  number  of  their  body  were  to  enter  the  forbidden 
domain,  they  could  hardly  elude  the  observation  or  escape  the  hearing  of  dogs  and  men  ; 
so  they  commit  the  delicate  task  of  entering  the  enemy's  domains  to  one  or  two  old 
experienced  baboons.  These  take  the  lead,  and  gliding  softly  past  the  sentry  dogs,  find 
admission  by  some  crevice,  or  by  the  simpler  mode  of  climbing  over  the  fence. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  band  array  themselves  in  a  long  line,  leading  from  the 
scene  of  operations  to  some  spot  where  they  will  be  out  of  danger  from  pursuit 

AU  being  ready,  the  venturous  leaders  begin  to  pluck  the  frmt,  or  to  bite  oflf  the  stalks, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  quietly  hand  the  booty  to  the  comrade  who  is  nearest  to  them. 
He  passes  the  fruit  to  a  third,  who  again  hands  it  to  a  fourth ;  and  thus  the  spoil  is 
silently  conveyed  to  a  distance,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  handing 
water-buckets  to  a  fire-engine.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  plunder  has  been  secured,  the 
invading  party  quietly  make  their  retreat,  and  revel  in  security  on  their  ill-gotten  goods. 

Although  on  service  for  the  general  weal,  each  individual  baboon  is  not  unmindful  of 
his  personal  interest ;  and  while  he  hands  the  booty  to  his  next  neighbour,  deftly  slips  a 
portion  into  his  pouches,  much  on  the  same  principle  that  an  accomplished  epicure,  whilq 
busily  carving  for  the  assembled  guests,  never  loses  sight  of  his  own  particular  predilec- 
tion, and  when  he  has  exhausted  the  contents  of  the  dish,  quietly  assumes  the  portion 
which  he  had  laid  asida 

When  young,  the  Chacma  is  docile  enough,  and  by  its  curious  tricks  affords  much 
amusement  to  ite  master  and  those  around  it    Not  .only  for  amusement,  however,  is  this 
L  F 
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aoiinal  detained  in  captivity,  but  its  delicate  natural  instincts  are  sometimes  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  its  master.  It  displays  great  ability  in  discovering  the  various  roots  and 
tubers  on  which  it  feeds,  and  which  can  also  be  used  as  food  for  man ;  and  in  digging 
like  Caliban,  with  his  long  nails,  pignuts. 

A  more  important  service  is  often  rendered  by  this  animal  than  even  the  procuration 
of  food ;  and  that  is,  the  hunting  for,  and  almost  imfailing  discovery  of  water. 

In  the  desert  life,  water  loses  its  character  of  a  luxury,  and  becomes  a  dread  necessity; 
its  partial  deficiency  giving  birth  to  fearfiil  sufferings,  while  its  total  deprivation,  even  for 
a  day  or  two,  causes  inevitable  death.*  The  fiery  sun  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  the 
arid,  scorching  atmosphere,  absorb  every  particle  of  moisture  from  the  body,  and  cause  ^ 
constant  desire  to  supply  the  unwonted  waste  with  fresh  material,  exactly  where  such  a 
supply  is  least  attainable. 

Among  these  climates,  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water  is  soon  felt,  the  longing 
for  the  cool  element  becomes  a  raging  madness ;  the  scorched  and  hardened  lips  reftise 
their  oflSce,  and  the  tongue  rattles  uselessly  in  the  mouth,  as  if  both  tongue  and  palate 
were  cut  out  of  dried  wood 

The  value  of  any  means  by  which  euch  sufferings  can  be  alleviated  is  incalculable ; 
and  the  animal  of  which  we  are  speakii^,  is  possessed  of  this  priceless  fiujulty. 

When  the  water  begins  to  run  short,  and  the  known  fountains  have  failed,  as  is  too 
often  the  sad  hap  of  these  desert  wells,  fortunate  is  the  man  who  owns  a  tame  Chacma,  or 
"  Bavian,"  as  it  is  called.  The  animal  is  first  deprived  of  water  for  a  whole  day,  until  it 
is  furious  with  thirst,  which  is  increased  by  giving  it  salt  provisions,  or  putting  salt  into 
its  mouth.  This  apparent  cruelty  is,  however,  an  act  of  true  mercy,  as  on  the  Chacma 
may  depend  the  existence  of  itself  and  the  whole  party 

A  long  rope  is  now  tied  to  the  baboon's  collar,  and  it  is  suffered  to  run  about  where- 
ever  it  chooses,  the  rope  being  merely  used  as  a  means  to  prevent  the  animal  from  getting 
out  of  sight.  The  baboon  now  assumes  the  leadership  of  the  band,  and  becomes  the  most 
important  personage  of  the  party. 

First  it  runs  forward  a  little,  then  stops  ;  gets  on  its  hind  feet,  and  sniffs  up  the  air, 
especially  taking  notice  of  the  wind  and  its  direction.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  change  the 
direction  of  its  course ;  and  after  running  for  some  distance  take  another  observation 
Presently  it  will  spy  out  a  blade  of  grass,  or  similar  object,  pluck  it  up,  turn  it  on  all 
sides,  smell  it,  and  then  go  forward  again.  And  thus  the  animal  proceeds  until  it  leads 
the  party  to  water ;  guided  by  some  mysterious  instinct  which  appears  to  be  totally 
independent  of  reasoning,  and  which  loses  its  powers  in  proportion  as  reason  gains 
dominion. 

The  curious  employment  of  the  animal  for  the  discovery  of  water,  is  mentioned  by 
Captain  Drayson,  RA.,  in  his  interesting  work,  "Sporting  Scenes  among  the  KAfl^ra  of 
South  Africa."  In  the  course  of  the  same  work  he  gives  many  life-like  illustrations  of 
baboon  habits,  whether  wild  or  tame. 

Of  the  daily  life  of  the  baboons,  the  following  affords  a  graphic  and  amusing 
description. 

"  Dining  the  shooting  trip  with  the  Boers,  I  awoke  before  daybreak,  and  as  I  felt  very 
cold  and  not  inclined  to  sleep,  I  got  up,  and  taking  my  gun,  walked  to  a  little  ravine,  out 
of  which  a  clear,  murmuring  stream  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  ran  close  past  our  out- 
span.  A  little  distance  up  this  kloof,  the  fog  was  dense  and  thick ;  the  blue  and  pink 
streaks  of  the  morning  light  were  beginning  to  illuminate  the  peaks  of  the  Draakensberg, 
but  all  immediately  around  us  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pale  moonlight 
I  wanted  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  this  lonely  region,  and  watch  the  changing  effects  which 
its  arrival  would  produce  on  the  mountains  and  plains  aroimd. 

^  "  Suddeidy  I  heard  a  hoarse  cough,  and  on  turmng,  saw  indistinctly  in  the  fog  a  queer 
little  old  man  standing  near,  and  looking  at  me.  I  instinctively  cocked  my  gun,  as  the 
idea  of  bushmen  and  poisoned  arrows  flashed  across  my  mind.  The  old  man  instantly 
dropped  on  his  hands ;  giving  another  hoarse  cough,  that  evidently  told  a  tale  of  consump- 
tive lungs ;  he  snatched  up  something  beside  him,  which  seemed  to  leap  on  his  shoulders, 
and  then  he  scampered  off  up  the  ravine  on  all-fours.    Before  half  this  performance  was 
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completed,  I  had  discovered  my  mistake ;  the  little  old  man  turned  into  an  ursine  baboon 
with  an  infant  ditto,  who  had  come  down  the  kloof  to  drink.  The  '  old  man's '  cough 
was  answered  by  a  dozen  others,  at  present  hidden  in  the  fogs  ;  soon,  however, 

"  '  Up  rose  the  aun,  th6  nuBts  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around,'" 

and  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  range  of  mountains  gilded  by  the  morning  sun. 

"A  lai^e  party  of  the  old  gentleman^s  family  were  sitting  up  the  ravine,  and  were 
evidently  holding  a  debate  as  to  the  cause  of  my  intrusion.  I  watched  them  through  my 
glass,  and  was  much  amused  at  their  grotesque  and  almost  human  movements.  Some  of 
the  old  ladies  had  their  olive  branches  in  their  laps,  and  appeared  to  be  *  doing  their 
hair,*  while  a  patriarchal  old  fellow  paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  fussy  sort  of 
look  ;  he  was  evidently  on  sentry,  and  seemed  to  think  himself  of  no  small  importance. 

"  This  estimate  of  his  dignity  did  not  appear  to  be  universally  acknowledged ;  as  two 
or  three  young  baboons  sat  close  behind  him  watching  his  proceedings  ;  sometimes  with 
the  most  grotesque  movements  and  expressions  they  would  stand  directly  in  his  path,  and 
hobble  away  only  at  the  last  moment.  One  daring  youngster  followed  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  patriarch  during  the  whole  length  of  his  beat,  and  gave  a  sharp  tug  at  his  tail  as 
he  was  about  to  turn.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  indiflference, 
scarcely  turning  round  at  the  insidt.  Master  Impudence  was  about  repeating  the  perform- 
ance, when  the  pater,  showing  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked,  suddenly  sprang 
round,  and  catching  the  young  one  before  he  could  escape,  gave  him  two  or  thiee  such 
cuffs,  that  I  could  hear  the  screams  that  resulted  therefrom    The  venerable  gentlfeman 
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then  chucked  the  delinquent  over  his  shoulder,  and  continued  his  promenade  with  the 
greatest  coolness :  this  old  baboon  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
Solomon's  proverb. 

"  A  crowd  gathered  round  the  naughty  child,  who  childlike,  seeing  commiseration, 
shrieked  all  the  louder.  I  even  fancied  I  could  see  the  angry  glances  of  the  mamma,  as 
she  took  her  dear  little  pet  in  her  arms  and  removed  it  from  a  repetition  of  such  brutal 
treatment" 

One  of  these  animals,  personally  known  to  Captain  Drayson,  was  a  great  practical  jester, 
and  was  fond  of  terrifying  the  Kaffir  women  by  rushing  at  them  open  mouthed,  catching 
them  by  their  ankles,  and  mowing  at  them  with  extravagant  grimaces,  as  if  he  meant  to  eat 
them  up  bodily.  Sometimes  a  dog  would  be  set  at  him  while  thus  employed,  and  change 
the  aspect  of  cdSairs  in  a  moment  The  pursuer  then  became  the  purisued,  and  quitting  his 
prey,  made  for  the  nearest  tree,  up  which  he  scuttled,  and  settled  himself  among  the 
branches  just  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  dog's  jaws,  and  just  so  low  as  to  give  hopes 
of  success  by  a  higher  than  ordinary  leap.  There  he  would  sit  as  if  there  were  no  such 
being  in  the  world  as  a  dog,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  or  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  would  leisurely  pursue  his  train  of  thought  until 
the  dog  was  tired  and  went  away. 

]tfis  keenness  of  sight  was  remarkable,  his  eyes  possessing  powers  of  distant  vision 
that  rivalled  the  telescope. 

In  order  to  prove  the  powers  of  the  creature's  sight,  his  master  made  several  experi- 
ments, by  going  to  so  great  a  distance  that  the  baboon  perched  on  its  pole  was  barely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  and  from  thence  producing  sundry  distortions  of  countenance, 
and  strange  attitudes  of  body.  By  looking  through  a  telescope,  he  was  able  to  see  that 
the  animsd  was  not  only  capable  of  discerning  and  imitating  his  gestures,  but  even  the 
very  changes  of  coimtenance ;  so  that  a  grimace  on  the  ps^  of  the  gallant  owner  was 
immediately  reproduced,  or  rather;  represented  by  a  grin  on  the  part  of  the  baboon. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  monkey  who  literally  "  plucked  a  crow  "  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  lus  food,  and  curiously  enough,  the  scene  was  re-enacted  by 
this  very  animal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  differences. 

He  was  chained  to  the  pole  because  he  was  rather  too  mischievous  to  be  left  entirely 
at  liberty.  He  had  been  already  detected  in  eating  a  box  of  wafers,  studying  practically 
the  interior  construction  of  a  watch,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  ink — ^in  this  last  exploit 
displaying  similar  tastes  with  the  siamang  described  on  p.  32  of  this  voluma  His  age 
was  only  two  years  at  the  time  when  the  account  of  his  performances  was  written. 

Captain  Drayson  has  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  original  anecdotes 
of  this  tame  Chacma : — 

"  A  young  baboon  which  had  been  reared  by  his  owner  from  infancy  resided  for  some 
months  near  my  tent,  and  often  served  to  while  away  an  idle  hour. 

**  Sometimes  a  stout  earthen  pot,  which  had  just  been  emptied  of  its  contents  of  good 
English  jam,  was  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  *  Jacob,"  as  this  animal  was  named.  The 
neck  of  the  pot  would  not  admit  even  a  hand  to  be  inserted,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to 
watch  the  manceuvres  which  were  practised  to  procure  some  of  the  renmants  of  the 
sweets.  If  a  stick  were  near,  the  jam  was  scooped  out ;  but  if  not,  the  pot  was  elevated 
high  above  Jacob's  head,  and  then  flung  to  the  ground  with  great  forca 

"The  earthen  pot  was  stout  and  strong ;  but  upon  one  occasion,  by  good  luck,  the  pot 
struck  a  stone,  and  was  fractured  Great  was  the  delight  of  Jacob,  but  not  unmixed  with 
suspicion ;  for  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  bystanders  had  been  merely  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  his  slall  in  projectiles,  and  that  they  would  now  purloin  his  fragments. 
Cramming  his  pouches  full  of  bits  of  the  jam-pot,  he  then  seized  the  largest  remaining 
piece  and  retreated  to  the  top  of  his  pole  to  enjoy  the  licking, 

"  He  was  always  folly  occupied  for  some  hours  after  these  feats ;  for  the  jam  adhered  to 
his  body,  and  he  had  to  contort  himself  to  lick  off  all  the  particlea 

"  There  is  almost  as  much  expression  in  the  tail  of  a  baboon,  as  there  is  in  his  face. 
The  alteration  of  the  curve  in  which  it  is  usually  carried,  or  the  lowering  of  this  appen- 
dage, having  a  special  meaning,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
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"The  baboon  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  snake,  and  when 
he  approaches  a  clump  of  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  upon  the  young  shoots 
or  ripe  berries,  he  invariably  peeps  suspiciously  amongst  the  underwood  in  search  of  his 
dreaded  foe. 

"  In  consequence  of  Jacob's  detestation  of  the  serpent  race,  a  cruel  trick  was  frequently 
played  upon  him,  but  which  was  one  that  gave  great  amusement  This  was  to  frighten 
him  with  a  dead  snake. 

"Serpents  of  every  description  were  here  very  common ;  and^ometimes  when  one  had 
been  killed,  it  was  laid  across  a  stick  and  taken  towards  Jacob.  The  instant  his  perse- 
cutor came  in  sight,  the  snake  was  sure  to  be  seen ;  Jacob  would  then  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  blanket  and  turn  over  an  old  box,  under  which  he  would  hide.  This  retreat  soon 
failed  him,  as  there  was  a  small  knot-hole  in  the  box,  through  which  the  tail  of  the 
snake  was  insinuated. 

"Finding  that  this  artifice  had  failed,  he  would  upset  the  box,  and  spring  away;  a 
little  dodging  would  then  take  place,  and  Jacob  would  be  hemmed  in  so  that  the  snake 
was  brought  close  to  him.  Then^  indeed,  things  required  a  desperate  remedy,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  would  seize  the  tail — invariably  the  tail — of  the  snake,  and 
wotdd  fling  the  reptile  to  a  distance.  He  would  then  at  once  rush  towards  his  persecutor, 
and  sit  down  beside  him,  as  though  to  intimate  that  he  wished  to  be  friends. 

"  There  was  only  one  method  from  which  there  was  no  escape  ;  this  was  to  tie  the 
snake  loosely  around  the  upper  part  of  Jacob's  chain,  and  then  hold  it  so  that  a  little 
shaking  caused  the  reptile  to  slide  towards  him. 

"After  several  jumps  and  grimaces,  he  would  appear  to  be  convinced  that  escape  was 
useless,  and  would'  then  resign  himself  complacently  to  his  fate. 

"  Lying  down  on  his  side  as  though  perfectly  prepared  for  the  worst,  he  would  remain 
as  though  dead.  But  as  soon  as  the  snake  was  taken  away,  the  mercurial  temperament 
of  the  creature  instantly  showed  itself ;  for  he  would  then  jump  on  the  shoulders  of  any 
person  who  might  happen  to  be  near,  and  would  play  off  some  practical  joke  as  a 
retaliation. 

"Although  evidently  alarmed  whenever  snakes  were  brought  near  him,  he  still 
appeared  perfectly  to  understand  that  nothing  more  than  a  joke  was  intended. 

"  His  treatment  of  small  dogs  was  very  quaint 

"  If  by  chance  a  young  pup  came  near  hun,  he  would  seize  hold  of  it  and  cuddle  it  in 
his  arms  in  a  most  affectionate  and  maternal  way ;  not  bei^g  very  particular,  however, 
whether  he  held  the  animal  by  the  ear,  the  tail,  or  a  leg. 

"  K  the  pup,  as  sometimes  happened,  objected  to  this  treatment,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  or  to  misbehave,  Jacob  would  catch  hold  of  its  hind  leg  or  tail,  and  would  swing 
it  round  at  arm's  length,  and  at  last  fling  it  from  him. 

"The  morning  of  life  is  decidedly  the  period  of  light-heartedness  with  the  baboon  ; 
when  the  weight  of  years  has  been  accumulated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  veteran  he 
hecomes  staid  and  philosophic,  and  sometimes  rather  quarrelsome,  objecting  strongly  to 
the  presuming  manners  of  his  juniors,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  punish  them 
should  they  be  caught  taking  liberties  with  him." 

The  Chacma  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  long-lived  animal,  and  with  some  reason.  For 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  a  Chacma's  existence  from  birth  to  death, 
and  there  are  not  as  yet  any  official  registers  among  the  quadrumanous  tribe,  there  are 
certain  registers  which  are  written  by  Nature's  hand,  and  not  subject  to  erasion,  forgery, 
or  alteratioiL  One  of  these  official  registers,  is  the  proportion  that  exists  between  the 
time  which  is  passed  by  an  animal  before  it  attains  its  adult  state,  and  the  entire  term  of 
its  life.  It  is  found  that  the  Chacma  arrives  at  its  full  development  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years ;  and,  therefore,  its  lease  of  life  may  be  calculated  at  about  forty  years. 

The  chiet  and  most  legitimate  food  of  this  baboon,  is  the  plant  which  is  called  from 
this  circumstance,  Babiana  It  affords  a  curious  example  of  vegetable  life  existing  under 
trying  circumstances,  as  it  only  gets  rain  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twelvemonth  is  buried  in  a  soil  so  parched,  that  hardly  any  plant  except 
itself  can  exist    The  portion  that  is  eaten  is  the  thick,  round,  subterraneous  stem,  which 
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is  neatly  peeled  by  the  moie  fastidious  baboons,  and  eaten  entire  by  the  less  refined  and 
more  hungry  animals. 

The  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  Dog-headed  Baboons  is  very  limited.  All  of 
them  seem  to  be  possessed  of  very  similar  habits  and  modes  of  action.  The  species  which 
isTepresented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  presents  characteristics  that  are  typical  of 
the  entire  race,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Baboon,  jpar  excellence.  There  is  some 
difficulty  about  the  precise  distinctions  between  several  of  the  species, — a  circumstance 
which,  {dthough  to  be  regretted,  is  almost  inevitable  from  the  ^reat  external  changes  which 
are  occasioned  by  age  and  sex,  and  the  impossibility  of  keepmg  a  close  watch  on  these 
animals  in  their  wild  state. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  natural  history  is  that  which  relates  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  creatures  observed ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  narrations  are 
given  by  persons  who,  although  fully  alive  to  the  little  traits  of  temper,  humour,  or 
ingenuity,  are  imacquainted  with  the  more  recondite  details  of  systematic  zoology. 

Consequently,  an  act  performed  by  a  baboon  is  considered  by  them  in  virtue  of'  the 
deed  itself,  rather  than  in  relation  to  the  particular  species  of  the  animal  who  achieved  it  j 
and  the  intellectual  power  displayed  by  the  animal  is  thought  to  be  of  more  real  value 
than  the  number  of  projections  upon  its  molar  teetL  Inis  uncertainty  is  very  greai 
among  the  baboons,  and  as  long  as  an  act  of  theft  or  cunning  is  performed  by  a  baboon, 
the  narrator  seems  to  care  little  whether  the  species  be  the  Chacma>  the  Baboon,  the 
Papion,  or  any  other  member  of  the  same  genus. 

There  are  many  most  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  on  record  which  admirably 
Ulustrate  the  baboon  nature,  and  yet  which  are  not  to  be  attributed  with  absolute 
certainty  to  any  one  species. 

For  example,  there  is  a  well-authenticated  tale  of  a  tame  baboon  which  used  to 
perform  all  kinds  of  clever  tricks,  some  for  the  pecuniaiy  benefit  of  its  master,  and  others 
for  its  own  individual  pleasure. 

The  animal  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  its  owner,  for  it  cost  him  nothing  in 
food,  being  accustomed  to  steal  its  own  daily  supply.  On  one  occasion  this  capability 
was  put  to  the  test ;  a  date-seller  being  the  unfortunate  subject  upon  whom  the  talents  of 
the  baboon  were  tried  The  performance  began  by  a  simulated  fit  on  the  part  of  the 
animal,  which  fell  down  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  grovelled  on  the  earth  in  a 
paroxysm  of  contortions,  its  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  those  of  the  date-seller. 

Apparently  motiveless  as  this  conduct  might  be,  it  was  the  result  of  much  care,  for 
every  writhing  twist  of  the  body  brou^t  the  creature  nearer  to  the  basket  which  con- 
tained the  coveted  dainties.  When  it  had  arrived  within  reach,  it  fixed  the  date-seller's 
attention  by  strange  grimaces,  and,  with  its  hmi  feet,  commenced  emptying  the 
basket. 

The  most  absurd  part  of  the  story  is,  that  its  "  wicked  conscience  smited  it  *'  for  the 
theft,  and  that  it  perfectly  understood  the  unjustifiable  character  of  the  deed  which  it 
had  just  accomplished ;  for,  as  it  was  retreating,  after  having  secured  its  plunder,  a 
mischievous  boy  gave  the  animal  a  sly  tug  of  the  tail  The  baboon,  fiancying  that  the 
insult  had  come  from  the  date-seller,  in  reprisal  for  the  abstraction  of  his  goods,  turned 
round,  flew  at  the  man,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  captured  by  its  master,  would  probably 
have  done  him  some  material  injury. 

A  very  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  same  animal,  which,  if  true,  exhibits  the  strangest 
combination  of  cunning,  simplicity,  and  ready  wit,  that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  living 
creatura    At  all  event^  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be  so. 

It  appears  that  the  baboon  was  so  tame,  and  had  proved  so  apt  a  pupil,  that  its  master 
had  taught  it  to  watch  the  pot  in  which  he  prepared  his  dinner,  and  was  accustomed  to 
leave  it  in  charge  of  the  culinary  department  while  he  was  engaged  in  other  business. 
One  day,  he  had  prepared  a  fowl  for  his, dinner,  and,  after  putting  it  into  the  pot,  and  the 
pot  on  the  fire,  went  away  for  a  time,  leaving  the  baboon  in  charge,  as  usual 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  and  the  animal  kept  a  quiet  watch  over  the  fire.  After  a 
while,  it  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  what  might  be  in  the  pot,  and  so,  taking  off  the 
lid,  peeped  in.    The  odour  that  issued  from  the  boiled  fowl  was  gratifying  to  the  animal's 
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BoetnlB,  and  induced  it,  after  a  brief  mental  struggle,  to  pick  just  a  little  bit  from  the 
fowl,  and  to  put  the  bird  back  again.  This  was  done  accordingly,  but  the  experiment  was 
\m  yeiy  successfal  that  it  was  speedily  repeated.  Again  and  again  was  a  morsel  pinched 
;ftom  tie  fowl,  until  the  natural  consummation  followed — the  fowl  was  picked  quite  clean, 
[md  nothing  left  but  the  bones. 

Now  came  remorse  and  sudden  fear,  causing  the  wretched  animal  to  chatter  with  terror 
'at  the  thought  of  the  scarifying  which  was  sure  to  follow  so  grievous  an  oflfence. 

What  WBS  the  poor  thing  to  do  ?    Time  was  passing,  and  the  master  must  soon  return 
fcr  his  dinner.     At  last  a  brilliant 
tbonght  flashed  through  the  animal's 
ikain,  and  it  immediately  acted  upon 
Oeidea 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the 

depth  of  the  craft  which  was  em- 

^  ^ed,  it  must  be  remembered  that 

i  the  baboons  are  furnished,  in  common 

with  very  many  monkeys,  with  two 

callosities  on  the  hinder  quarters, 

which   serve    them  for   seats,   and 

\  which  are,  in  these  animals,  of  a 

\  br^ht  red  colour. 

BoUing  itself  over  and  over  in 

the  dust,  it  covered  its  body  with  an 

imiformly  sombre  coating,  and  then, 

gathering  itself  well  together,  and 

puttiDg  its  head  and  knees  on  the 

groond,  it  presented  an  appearance 

manrelloualy    resembling    a    rough 

block  of  stone  with  two  pieces  of 

raw  meat  laid  on  its  top.     In  those 

dimates  the  biids  of  prey  absolutely 

swann,  and,  being  encouraged   by 

their  well-earned   impunity,   crowd 

roimd  every  place  where  cooking  is 

going  on,  and  wh«:e  they  may  have 

a  chance  of  securing  a  portion,  either 

by  lawful  gift,   or  lawless    rapina 

Several  of  these  birds,  among  which 

were  some  kites,  being  attracted  by 

tbe  scent  of  the  boiling  meat,  came 

to  the  spot,   and   seeing,   as  they 

tiiOTight,  some  nice  raw  meat  tempt- 

^y  laid  wit  for  them,  swept  upon 

their  fiancied  prize. 

In  a  moment  the  baboon  had 
sprung  to  its  feet,  and,  with  a  rapid  clutch,  seized  one  of  the  kites.    The  cover  was  again 
faken  off  the  pot,  and  the  shrieking  and  struggling  prisoner  thrustin  to  the  boiling  water 
ni  spite  of  its  beak  and  daws.    The  lid  was  then  replaced,  and  the  baboon  resumed  its 
post  of  sentry  with  the  placid  ease  that  belongs  to  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 

The  baboons,  when  in  their  native  fastnesses,  are  under  a  very  complete  system  of 
*^pline,  and  enforce  its  code  upon  each  other  most  strictly.  Considering  the  daring 
nw)ads  which  these  creatures  constantly  make  upon  their  neighbours'  property,  and  the 
^y  dangers  to  which  'all  gregarious  animals  are  necessarily  subject,  the  most  wary 
^ance  and  the  most  implicit  obedience  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 


^z*^^^. 


TH£  BABOOm.-^CynodphaUu  Bahouin. 


The  adcnowledged  chiefs  of  the  association  are  easily  recognised  by  the  heavy  mass 
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of  hair  that  falls  over  their  shoulders,  and  which,  when  thick  and  grey  with  age,  is  a 
natural  uniform  that  cannot  be  wrongly  assumed  or  mistaken. 

These  leaders  have  a  mode  of  communicating  their  orders  to  their  subordinates,  and 
they  again  to  those  placed  under  them,  in  a  curiously-varied  language  of  intonations. 
Short  and  sharp  barks,  prolonged  howls,  sudden  screams,  quick  jabberings,  and  even 
gestures  of  limbs  and  person,  are  all  used  with  singular  rapidity,  and  repeated  from  one  to 
the  other.  There  was  a  system  of  military  telegraphing,  by  means  of  attitudes  and  sounds, 
which  was  invented  some  time  ago,  and  which  really  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
baboons,  so  much  do  their  natural  tactics  resemble  the  artificial  inventions  of  mankind 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  clever  as  are  these  animals,  their  ingenuity  is  quite 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed,  by  many  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  are  placed  much 
lower  in  its  ^stem.  llierefore,  although  these  examples  of  their  sagacity  are  thus  placed 
on  record,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  quadrumanous  animals  are  put  forward  as  the 
most  rational  of  the  lower  creations. 

In  recording  the  known  instances  of  the  mental  powers  displayed  by  the  monkey 
tribe,  we  only  give  to  the  creature  its  due  meed  of  praise,  and  act  honestly  by  treating  of 
every  being  with  equal  justice.  It  ia  so  sad  that  many  writers  should  set  about  such  a 
task,  having  a  purpose  to  serve,  and  that,  in  order  to  give  to  their  own  theory  the  greatest 
weight,  they  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  those  records  which  teU  in  their  fevpur,  while  th^ 
suppress  those  facts  which  might  tend  to  overthrow  or  modify  their  own  peculiar  views. 

To  resume  the  account  of  the  baboons : — 

Tike  all  animals  which  assemble  in  flocks,  they  never  rest  or  move  without  the 
protection  of  certain  sentries,  which  are  chosen  out  of  their  number,  and  which  keep  the 
most  careful  watch  over  the  troop  to  which  they  belong.  The  duty  is  anything  but  an 
agreeable  one,  and  its  labours  are  equally  divided  among  the  community,  each  competent 
member  taking  that  task  upon  himself  in  his  own  turn. 

When  they  make  an  attack  upon  a  field  or  a  plantation,  they  always  guard  against 
surprise  by  posting  sentries  on  elevated  spots,  and,  knowing  that  due  notice  will  be  given 
if  any  suspicious  object  be  seen  or  heard,  they  devote  aU  their  eneigies  to  the  congenial 
business  of  theft,  while  the  sentries  remain  at  their  posts,  never  daring  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  the  important  charge  which  is  committed  to  them.  However,  the  sentinels 
do  not  entirely  lose  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  things,  but  take  their  proper  share  of  the 
spoil  after  the  thievish  band  hajs  returned  to  a  place  of  safety ;  so  that  their  greatest  trial 
is  an  exercise  of  patience  of  rather  a  prolonged  character. 

In  their  roclg^  fastnesses,  their  chief  foe  is  the  leopard,  and  so  terrified  are  they  at 
the  very  sound  of  their  enemy's  voice,  that  even  a  very  poor  imitation  of  a  growl  is 
sufficient  to  set  them  flying  off  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  them,  while  a  breath  of 
air  that  bears  upon  its  wings  the  least  taint  of  that  rank  odour  which  exhales  so  powerfully 
from  the  large  Felidse,  scatters  dire  consternation  among  the  assemblage.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  life  saved  by  means  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  native  servant,  who,  seeing  his  master 
beset  by  a  party  of  angry  baboons,  quietly  stepped  behind  a  rock,  and  imitated  the  growl 
of  a  leopard  with  that  startling  fidelity  that  is  so  general  an  accomplishment  among 
savage  tribes. 

[Die  leopard  seldom  attacks  an  adult  baboon,  not  caring  to  risk  its  claws  and  fangs 
against  the  hands  and  teeth  of  so  powerful  an  opponent  Much  less  does  it  openly 
venture  to  assault  a  band  of  baboons  in  hopes  of  securing  one  of  their  number.  Its  mode 
of  procedure  is  by  slily  creeping  round  their  rocky  domains,  and  whipping  off  one  of  the 
young  baboons  before  an  alarm  is  given. 

BdM  as  are  these  animals,  they  will  not  dare  to  follow  a  leopard  into  its  den ;  so  that, 
if  their  dreaded  foe  succeeds  in  once  getting  clear  of  their  oncosts,  it  may  carry,  off  its 
prey  with  impunity.  The  constant  dread  which  the  leopard  seems  to  excite  in  a  baboon's 
mind  appears  to  be  occasioned  more  by  the  stealthy  craft  and  persevering  aggression  of 
the  animal,  rather  than  by  its  physical  powers  alone. 

One  of  these  animals,  the  Thoth  Baboon,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  sculptured 
mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  stony  document  that  is 
impressed  with  the  hieroglyphical  wisdom  of  that  wondrous  nation.     Only  the  male 
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seems  to  have  been  considered  worthy  of  forming  one  of  the  symbols  of  that  representative 
language,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  Thoth  Baboon  is  engraved,  the  large 
mass  of  hair  over  the  shoulders  proves  it  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  adult  The  attitude 
i&  generaUy  a  sitting  position. 

Among  the  f^yptians,  the  god  Thoth  held  the  same  place  among  the  minor  deities,  as 
Hennes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  of  the  Eomans, — ^being  probably  the  prototype  of 
them  both. 

Another  well-known  species  of  the  Dog- 
headed  Baboons  is  the  Papion,  an  animal 
d  rather  a  more  refined  aspect  than  the 
Chacma,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  not 
quite  so  brutal. 

The  face,  although  unattractive  enough,  is 
yet  not  so  repulsive  as  that  of  the  Chacma, 
and  the  colours  are  rather  more  bright  than 
Uiose  of  that  animal 

Great  reverence  was  paid  to  these  crea- 
tures, and  specially  to  certain  selected  in- 
dividuals which  were  furnished  with  a  safe 
home  in  or  near  their  temples,  liberally  fed 
vhile  living,  and  honourably  embalmed  when 
dead.  Many  mummied  forms  of  these 
baboons  have  been  found  in  the  temple  caves 
of  Egypt,  swathed,  and  spiced,  and  adorned, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  human  beings. 

Some  authors  say  that  the  Thoth  Baboon 
was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  hardly  with  sufficient  reason. 
Yaiioas  animal  forms  were  used  as  visible 
fiving  emblems  of  the  attributes  of  deity, 
and  tiie  qualities  of  the  human  intellect,  but  were  no  more  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
than  the  lion  of  England,  or  the  eagle  of  America 

The  fur  of  the  Papion  is  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  in  some  parts  fading  into  a  sober  fawn, 
and  in  others  warmed  with  a  wash  of  ruddy  bay.  The  paws  are  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  body.  When  young,  it  is  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  deepens  in  colour  until  it  reaches  its 
foil  age.  In  the  prime  of  existence  its  colours  are  the  lightest,  but  as  years  begin  to  lay 
tiieir  burden  on  the  animal,  the  hairs  begin  to  be  flecked  with  a  slight  grizzle,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  the  snows  of  age  descend  liberally,  and  whiten  the  whole  fur  with  hoary 
haira 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  largely  developed  in  the  baboons,  their  wide  and  roomy 
snouts  giving  plenty  of  space  for  the  olfactory  nerve  to  spread  its  branches.  Aided  by 
tins  formation,  they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  poisonous  and  wholesome  food — 
much  to  the  advantage  of  their  human  neighbours,  who  profit  by  their  intelligence, 
knowing  that  they  may  safely  eat  any  vegetable  which  a  baboon  will  admit  into  its  list  of 
viands.    What  is  good  for  baboon  is  good  for  man,  say  they. 

As  to  the  animal  food  in  which  these  animals  indulge,  it  might  possibly  be  made  use 
of  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  starvation,  but  hardly  under  any  circumstances  less 
distressing.  It  must  require  a  very  hungry  man  to  eat  a  scorpion  or  a  centipede,  although 
ants  and  some  other  insects  are  said  to  possess  quite  a  delicate  and  almond-like  flavour. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  are  singular  adepts  at  discovering  the  presence  of 
water,  even  though  the  priceless  element  should  lie  concealed  under  sand  or  stony  ground. 
In  such  a  case  of  subterraneous  springs,  the  baboons  set  regularly  to  work,  and,  using  their 
^ds  in  lieu  of  spades  and  mattocks,  dig  with  wonderful  celerity.  While  thus  working, 
they  divide  the  task  among  themselves,  and  relieve  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 

When  the  baboons  move  in  parties,  they  employ  an  almost  military  mode  of  arranging 
their  numbers.    In  the  advanced  guard  are  the  young  males,  who  keep  forward,  weU  in 
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fh)nt  of  the  main  body,  and  run  from  side  to  side,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the 
ground  over  which  they  will  have  to  pass.  The  females  and  their  young  occupy  the 
centre,  while  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  old  and  experienced  males. 

Thus,  the  more  active  and  vigilant  animals  lead  the  way,  the  weakest  are  kept  under 
protection,  and  the  powerful  elders  have  the  whole  of  their  charge  constantly  in  view.*  In 
order  to  ensure  the  utmost  precision  in  the  line  of  march,  several  trusty  animals  are 
selected  as  "whippers  in,*'  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  order,  to  drive  stragglers  back  to 
their  proper  position,  to  moderate  the  exuberant  playfulness  of  the  advanced  guard,  to 
keep  a  watckful  eye  upon  the  weaker  members  of  tiie  commimity,  and  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  the  venerable  chiefs  in  the  rear. 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  a  troop  is  sometimes  above  one  hundred,  ten  or 
twelve  being  adult  males,  twenty  or  so,  adult  females^  and  the  rest  of  the  band  composed 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

The  specimens  of  baboons  that  have  been  captured  and  domesticated,  are  generally 
taken  by  a  crafty  stratagem.  Jars  of  well-sweetened  beer  are  placed  near  their  haunts, 
and  drugged  with  some  of  those  somniferous  herbs  which  are  so  well  known  to  the 
Orientals. 

The  baboons,  seeing  the  jars  left  apparently  unwatched,  come  cautiously  item  their 
homes,  and  assemble  round  the  novel  articles  with  much  grin  and  chatter,  lliey  first  dip 
in  a  cautious  finger,  and  taste  suspiciously.  Misgiving  gives  place  to  confidence,  and 
they  partake  freely  of  the  sweet  treachery.  The  soporific  liquid  soon  manifests  its  power, 
and  the  baboons  fall  easy  victims  to  their  captors. 

The  two  animals  witti  which  this  history  of  baboons  is  closed,  are  removed  from  the 
preceding  species,  on  account  of  various  points  in  their  conformation,  and  are  placed  in  a 
separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Papio. 

Few  animam  present  a  more  grotesque  mixture  of  fantastic  embellishment  and 
repulsive  ferocity  than  the  baboon  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mandrill. 

The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  emblazoned  on  the  creature's  form,  but  always  in  the 
very  spote  where  one  would  least  expect  to  see  them.  A  bright  azure  glows,  not  in  its 
"eyes  of  heavenly  blue,"  but  on  each  side  of  its  nose,  where  the  snout  ia  widely 
expanded,  and  swollen  into  two  enormous  masses.  The  surfiGtces  of  these  curious  and 
very  unprepossessiog  projections  are  deeply  grooved,  and  the  ridges  are  bedizened  with 
the  cendean  tint  above  mentioned.  lines  of  brilliant  scarlet  and  deep  purple  alternate 
with  the  blue,  and  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  blazes  with  a  fiery  red  like  Bardolph's 
nose. 

That  aU  things  should  be  equally  balanced,  the  opposite  end  of  the  body  is  also  radiant 
with  chromatic  effect,  being  plenteously  charged  with  a  ruddy  violet,  that  is  permitted  to 
give  its  full  effect,  by  the  pert,  upright  carriage  of  the  t^ 

The  general  colour  of  the  ftir  is  of  an  olive  brown  tint,  fading  into  grey  on  the  under 
side  of  the  limbs,  and  the  chin  is  decorated  with  a  small  yeUow  pointed  beard.  The 
muzzle  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  rim  or  border,  which  is  not  unlike  the  corresponding 
part  in  a  hog,  and  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  ears  are  small,  devoid  of  fur, 
and  of  a  black  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

As  in  the  Diana,  the  colours  of  this  animal  are  more  of  a  character  that  we  look  for 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  than  in  one  of  the  mammals.  These  bright  tinte  do  not,  however, 
belong  to  the  hair,  but  only  are  developed  in  the  skin,  fading  awav  after  death,  and  turning 
into  a  dingy  black.  The  same  circumstance  is  found  to  take  place  in  many  other 
animals,  the  skin  colours  being  very  fugitiva 

So  dependent  are  these  tints  upon  the  life  of  the  animal,  that  unless  it  be  in  perfect 
health  and  strength,  the  bright  colours  dim  their  beauty,  and  form,  by  their  brilliancy  or 
faintness,  a  tolerable  test  of  the  stete  of  the  creature's  health. 

The  curious  cheek  expansions  are  due,  not  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  to  the  very 
bones  themselves,  which  are  heavy,  protuberant,  and  ridged  in  the  bone  skull  as  in  the 
living  head.  This  addition  to  the  usual  form  of  the  skull,  adds  greatly  to  the  brutish 
appearance  of  the  animal,  and  gives  it  a  less  intelligent  aspect  than  that  which  is  seen  in 
most  of  the  monkey  tribe. 
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Only  the  male  Mandrill  possesses  these  strange  adornments  in  their  full  beauty  of 
size  and  colour,  the  females  being  only  gifted  with  the  blue  tint  upon  the  muzzle,  and 
even  that  is  of  a  much  less  briUiant  hue  than  in  the  male.  The  cheek-bones  are  but 
Uttle  elevated  above  the  face,  and  are  without  the  deep  furrows  that  give  so  strange  an 
appearance  to  the  male  sex. 

Even  in  the  male  animal,  these  ornaments  do  not  fiilly  develop  themselves  imtil  the 
creature  has  attained  maturity.  Not  until  the  task  of  dentition  is  fully  accomplished 
does  the  Mandrill  shine  out  in  all  the  glory  of  his  huge  azure  nose,  his  crimson  mouth, 
and  carmine  termination. 

Of  all  the  baboons,  the  Mandrill  appears  to  be  the  most  hopelessly  savage,  though 
examples  are  not  wanting  of  individuals  which  have  been  subjected  to  kind  treatment, 
and  have  proved  tractable  and  gentle — ^that  is,  for  baboons. 

The  adult  Mandrill  is  liable  to  terrible  gusts  of  passion,  during  which  it  seems  to  be 
bereft  of  reason  and  possessed  with  an  insane  fury.  That  which  in  other  monkeys  is 
a  hasty  petulance,  easily  excited  and  soon  passing  away,  becomes  in  this  animal  a 
paroxysm  of  wild  and  blind  rage,  to  which  the  anger  of  an  ordinary  monkey  is  but 
a  zephyr  to  a  tornado. 

When  thus  infuriated — and  but  small  cause  is  needed  for  its  excitation — ^the  animal 
seems  to  be  beside  itself  with  fury,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  object  of  its  anger. 
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A  demon  light  glares  from  the  eyes,  and  it  seems  verily  possessed  with  a  demon's  strength 
and  malignity.  With  such  violence  do  its  stormy  passions  rage,  that  the  vital  powers 
themselves  have  been  known  to  yield  before  the  tempest  that  agitates  the  mind,  and  the 
animal  has  fallen  lifeless  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  yells  and  struggles. 

•* Sudden  and  quick  in  passion"  as  is  the  Mandrill,  it  bears  no  short-lived  anger,  after 
the  custom  of  most  quick-tempered  beings,  but  cherishes  a  rancorous  and  deeply-rooted 
vengeance  against  any  one  who  may  be  imfortunate  enough  to  irritate  its  froward  temper. 
It  will  often  call  in  the  aid  of  its  natural  cimning,  and  will  pretend  to  have  forgotten  the 
offence,  in  order  to  decoy  the  offender  within  reach  of  its  grasp. 

The  power  of  this  animal  is  very  great,  and  more  than  might  be  inferred  fix)m  its  size 
alone,  though  its  dimensions  are  far  from  trifliag. 

Although  in  a  foreign  land,  this,  in  common  with  most  of  the  monkey  tribes,  seldom 
reaches  the  stature  to  which  it  would  have  attained  had  it  passed  its  existence  among 
the  congenial  influences  of  its  own  country ;  even  in  England  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
so  considerable  a  size,  that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  dangerous  animal,  and  one  which 
required  strong  bars  and  careful  surveillance. 

In  this  country,  the  Mandrill  is  seldom  seen  to  equal  a  tolerably  large  terrier  in  size, 
but  in  its  native  land  a  fall-grown  male  measures  more  than  five  feet  when  standing 
upright,  a  stature  which  equals,  if  not  excels,  that  of  the  chacma.  As  with  monkeys  in 
general,  the  muscular  power  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  limbs,  and 
therefore  the  attack  of  a  Mandrill  is  a  serious  matter.  Even  an  armed  man  would  as 
soon  encounter  a  leopard  or  a  bear  as  a  Mandrill,  while  a  weaponless  man  would  be  quite 
at  the  animal's  mercy — and  mercy  it  has  nona 

Perhaps  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  repulsive  look  of  this  animal  that  it  is  held 
in  such  detestation  by  the  natives,  as  much  as  on  account  of  its  ferocity  and  strengtL 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mandrill  is  thoroughly  feared  and  hated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Guinea. 

Unless  they  travel  in  large  numbers  and  well  armed,  the  natives  shrink  firom  passing 
through  the  woods  in  which  these  animals  make  their  residence. 

Eor  the  Mandrills  live  in  society,  and  their  bands  are  so  powerfdl  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  so  crafty  in  point  of  management,  that  they  are  about  as  formidable  neighbours  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  said  that  wherever  they  take  up  their  abode  they  assume 
supreme  sway,  attacking  and  driving  from  their  haunts  even  the  lordly  elephant  himself 

These  animals  are  ^so  affirmed  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  villages,  and,  when  their 
male  population  is  dispersed  to  field  labour,  that  they  issue  in  large  companies  from 
the  woods,  enter  the  defenceless  villages,  and  plimder  the  houses  of  everything  eatable, 
in  spite  of  the  terrified  women.  Some  of  the  female  population  are  said  to  fall  victims 
to  the  Mandrills,  which  carry  them  away  to  the  woods,  as  lia&  been  related  of  the 
Chimpansea 

This  latter  assertion  may  be  untrue,  but  it  is  strengthened  by  much  collateral 
evidence.  The  large  male  baboons,  when  in  captivity,  always  make  a  great  distinction 
between  their  visitors  of  either  sex,  preferring  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  jealous  in  their  disposition  that  they  throw  themselves  into  a  transport  of 
rage  if  any  attentions  be  paid  to  a  lady  within  their  sight. 

This  curious  propensity  was  once  made  the  means  of  re-capturing  a  large  baboon — 
a  chacma — ^that  had  escaped  from  its  cage  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris. 

It  had  already  baffled  many  attempts  to  entice  it  to  its  home,  and  when  force  was 
tried,  repelled  the  assailants,  severely  wounding  several  of  the  keepers.  At  last  a  ready- 
witted  keeper  hit  upon  a  plan  which  proved  eminently  successful 

There  was  a  little  window  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  and  when  the  keeper  saw  the 
baboon  in  front  of  the  open  door,  he  brought  a  young  lady  to  the  window,  and  pretended 
to  kiss  her.  The  sight  of  this  proceeding  was  too  much  for  the  jealous  feeling  of  the 
baboon,  which  flew  into  the  cage  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  offending  keeper 
Another  keeper  was  stationed  in  ambush  near  the  cage,  and  the  moment  the  infuriated 
animal  entered  the  den,  he  shut  and  fastened  the  door. 

The  male  Mandrills  are  always  more  ferocious  dnd  less  tameable  than  the  females^ 
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who  are  also  comparatively  &ee  f5tom  the  revolting  habits  that  are  so  unfortunately  found 
in  the  adult  males. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  of  Mandrills  which  have  led  a  peaceful  life  in 
captivity,  and  learned  many  accomplishments — some,  perhaps,  rather  of  a  dubious 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  individuals,  sumamed  "Happy  Jerry,"  on 
account  of  his  contented  disposition,  was  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  the  menagerie  at 
Exeter 'Change  during  his  lifetime ;  and,  even  after  his  death,  is  still  before  the  public  who 
visit  the  British  Museum. 

He  was  accustomed  to  drink  porter,  which  he  liked,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe,  which  he 
tolerated.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  royal  guest,  by  special  invitation,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  a  life  as  happy  as  could  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  expatriated  animal 

There  are  several  allusions  to  this  baboon  by  ancient  writers,  although  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  undecided  about  the  real  character  of  the  animal. 

Topsel  gives  a  really  good  illustration  of  the  Mandrill,  placing  it  among  the  hyaenas, 
because  preceding  writers  had  done  so.  However,  his  own  penetrative  mind  refused  to 
accept  this  opinion,  and  after  saying  that  it  might  be  the  Artocyon,  a  beast  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  bear  and  dog,  diffidently  puts  forward  his -own  idea  on 
the  subject,  which  is  the  correct  one,  as  is  usual  when  men  will  venture  to  think  boldly 
for  themselves,  and  shake  off  the  trammels  of  conventional  prejudice. 

"  His  fore-feet,"  says  Topsel,  "  are  divided  like  a  man's  fingers.  It  continually  holdeth 
up  his  tail,  for  at  every  motion  it  tumeth  that  as  other  beasts  do  their  head.  It  hath  a 
short  tail,  and  but  for  that  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  kind  of  ape."  Many  of  the  traits 
recorded  by  the  same  author  are  precisely  applicable  to  the  Mandrill,  although,  as  he 
thought,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  hysena^  he  has  intermixed  with  his  account  a  few  truly 
hyenine  anecdotes. 

His  name  for  it  is,  "  The  Second  Kinde  of  Hyaena,  called  Papio,  or  DabuL" 

In  its  native  land,  the  usual  food  of  the  Mandrill  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  although,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  baboons,  it  displays  a  great  liking  for  ants,  centipedes,  and 
similar  creaturea 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  it  takes  a  carnivorous  turn,  and  then  will  capture  and 
devour  small  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptilea  In  captivity  it  is  tolerably  carnivorous,  its 
tastes  being  sufficiently  universal  to  accommodate  itself  to  strong  drink,  as  well  as  to 
civilized  fara  Meat  of  all  kinds  seems  acceptable  to  the  animal,  as  does  beer  and 
wina    Tobacco^  as  we  have  seen,  it  can  endure,  but  hardly  appreciate. 

It  drinks  by  shooting  forward  its  mobile  lips  into  the  vessiel,  and  drawing  the  liquid 
into  its  mouth  by  suction. 

When  it  eats,  it  generally  commences  its  repast  by  filling  its  pouches  with  food  in 
readiness  for  anotiier  meal,  and  unless  veiy  severely  pressed  by  hunger,  never  neglects  this 
precaution. 

The  tail  of  this  animal  is  a  remarkable  feature,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  baboon.  It  is  shorty  set  high  on  the  back,  and  curved  upwards  in  a  manner 
that  is  most  singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  in  the  living  animals,  and  conspicuously  notice- 
able in  the  skeleton.  The  skull  of  an  adult  Mandrill  is  most  brutal  in  character.  The 
brain  has  but  little  place  in  the  cranium,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suri'ace  is  either  com- 
posed of,  or  covered  with,  heavy  ridges  of  solid  bone  that  are  formed  for  the  support  of  the 
large  muscles  which  move  the  jaws. 

The  eyes  are  placed  extremely  high  in  the  face,  leaving  hardly  any  forehead  above 
them,  and  they  are  deeply  set  beneath  a  pair  of  morosely  overhanging  brows.  The  hair  on 
the  head  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  arrangement,  forming  a  kind  of  pointed  crest  on  the 
crown,  and  thus  giving  an  almost  triangular  outline  to  the  head. 

It  is  a  very  common  animal  in  its  own  coimtry,  but  on  account  of  its  great  strength, 
cunning,  and  ferocity,  is  not  so  often  captured  as  might  be  expected.  Even  when  a 
specimen  is  made  prisoner,  it  is  generally  a  very  young  one,  which  soon  loses  in  captivity 
the  individuality  of  its  being,  and  learns  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances 
among  which  it  is  placed 
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The  name  "  Maimon/'  which  is  applied  to  the  Mandrill,  is  most  appropriate.  It  is  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  hobgoblin,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  to  so  uncanny  a 
looking  animal 

The  Dbill,  co-native  with  the  Mandrill,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  somewhat  resembles 
the  female  or  young  male  mandrill,  and  is  not  of  quite  so  savage  and  grotesque  an  aspect 
as  that  animal 

Its  cheek-bones  are  not  nearly  so  protuberant  as  those  of  the  mandrill's,  nor  is  its  skin 
so  brilliantly  coloured.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  greener  than  those  of  the 
mandrill,  the  yellow  rings  in  the  hair  being  more  frequent.  Its  face  and  ears  are  of  a 
light  polished  black,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  devoid  of  hair,  and  of  a 
coppery  tinge. 

Formerly  the  Drill  was  thought  to  be  only  a  yoimg  mandrill,  and  was  so  named.  But 
the  fact  that  even  after  their  second  dentition,  the  male  Drills  do  not  put  on  the  furrowed 
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cheek-bones,  or  the  bright  colouring  that  distinguishes  the  mandrill,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

Little  is  known  of  its  habits  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  it  has  probably  been  con- 
founded with  the  mandrill,  and  its  deeds  narrated  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  last-named 

It  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  lives  in  tolerably  good  healtL  As  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  much  like  the  mandnll  and  other  baboons  in  temper,  being  quiet  and  docile 
when  young,  but  subsiding  into  morose  apathy  as  it  becomes  older. 

The  little  stumpy  tail  is  veiy  like  that  of  the  mandrill,  and  is  covered  with  short  and 
stiff  hair.  Its  lengfch  is  not  more  than  two  inches  even  in  a  fall-grown  male.  The  Drill 
is  always  a  smaller  animal  than  the  mandrill,  and  the  female  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
from  whom  she  differs  also  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  her  head,  and  the  generally 
paler  tint  of  her  fur. 
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We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  varied  forms  which  the  Qnadromana  of  the 
old  world  assmne ;  forms  so  diversified  that  there  hardly  seems  to  be  scope  for  further 
modifications.  Yet  the  prolific  power  of  nature  is  so  inexhanstible,  that  the  depth  of  onr 
researches  only  brings  to  view  objects  of  such  infinite  variety  of  shape  that  the  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration. 
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Thus  it  is  with  the  Cebidae,  or  American  Monkeys.  While  preserving  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  monkey  nature,  thus  proving  their  close  relationship  with  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  they  exhibit  the  stiangest  modification  of  details.  The  four  hand-like 
paws,  and  other  quachrumanous  peculiarities,  point  out  their  position  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
while  sundry  differences  of  form  show  that  the  animals  are  intended  to  pass  their  life  under 
conditions  which  would  not  suit  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  idea  of  animal  life  is  repeated  in  various  lands 
and  various  climates,  even  though  seas,  now  impassable  to  creatures  imaided  by  the  light 
of  true  reason,  separate  the  coimtries  in  which  they  dwell  So  we  have  the  Simiadae  of 
Asia  and  Africa  represented  by  the  CebidsB  of  America.  The  lion,  tiger,  and  other  FelidsB 
of  the  Eastern  continents,  find  Western  representatives  in  the  jaguar  and  puma.  The  dogs 
are  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  taking  very  diversified  forms,  colour,  and  dimen- 
sions, but  still  being  unmistakeably  dogs.  The  same  circumstance  may  be  remarked  of 
nearly  all  the  families  of  mammalian  animals  ;  of  the  chief  bird  forms ;  of  the  reptiles  ; 
the  fishes,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  animal  kingdom. 

It  seems,  also^  as  if  a  similar  system  ran  through  the  various  classes  of  the  aninftd  king- 
dom, the  nature  or  instinct  being  the  original  creation,  and  the  outward  shape  only  the 
manifestation  thereof 

Thus,  taking  the  Destructive  Idea,  as  an  exampla  Among  the  Mammalia  it  takes  form 
as  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  leopard.  In  the  birds,  it  becomes  an  eagle  or  a  falcon.  Descending 
to  the  reptiles,  we  find  the  destructive  idea  more  constantly  developed  in  the  crocodiles  and 
alligators,  and  serpents ;  while  among  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  the 
shark,  pike,  and  indeed  almost  every  species  of  fish,  exhibits  this  same  idea  endirined  in 
outward  shape. 

The  records  of  the  past,  written  upon  rocks  and  stones,  prove  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
this  world  the  destructive  element  was  powerfully  manifested  and  widely  difiused,  and  that 
nearly  every  creature  to  whom  Almighty  God  imparted  the  breath  of  animated  life,  and 
that  moved  on  the  earth  in  those  strange  dark  times,  was  of  a  rapacious  character,  living 
almost  exclusively  on  slaughtered  animals,  and  waging  ceaseless  wars  against  every  being 
less  powerful  than  itself 

As  the  earth,  imder  the  moulding  hand  of  its  divine  Maker,  advanced  towards  a  more 
perfect  state  of  being,  the  old  fierce  creations  died  out,  and  were  replaced  by  milder  and 
gentier  races.  Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  it  was  made  a  fit  residence  for  man,  the  epitome  of 
all  previous  beings,  combining  in  himself  a  capacity  of  inflicting  torture  more  appalling 
than  the  aggregated  cruelty  of  all  the  rapacious  animals  that  belong  to  the  material  world, 
and  a  faculfy  of  self-sacrificing  love  that  belongs  wholly  to  the  better  world  to  which  he 
alone  is  privileged  to  look  forward. 

Even  in  man  himself  there  exists  an  analogy  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  same 
grand  system  reigns.  At  one  extreme  of  the  human  scale  we  see  the  ruthless  savage, 
pouring  out  blood  like  water,  exultant  at  another's  suffering,  and  feasting  with  diabolical 
enjoyment  on  the  banquet  torn  from  the  still  breathing  body  of  his  feUow  man.  At  tJie 
other  extreme  we  have  the  man,  more  like  what  God  intended  that  being  to  be  when  He 
made  him  in  His  own  image,  shunning  to  pain  another  even  by  an  unkind  thought^  the 
aim  of  whose  life  is  to  love  and  to  labour  for  all  mankind. 

"  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  was  the  benediction  pronounced 
upon  the  true  humanity,  and  just  as  good  is  in  itself  its  own  blessed  reward,  and  through 
love  continually  gives  birth  to  love,  so  evil,  being  destructive,  bears  within  its  very  being 
the  doom  of  eternal  death,  and  by  imwilling  self-annihilation  prepares  the  way  for  better 
and  higher  natures.  Therefore,  in  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  races,  there  was  greater 
destructiveness,  because  there  was  more  evil  to  destroy. 

Herein  we  may  find  a  key  to  that  problem  that  must  present  itself  to  all  reflective 
minds,  namely,  the  reason  why  rapacious  animals  should  exist  at  all 

The  answer  to  this  eni^a  is,  that  all  creation  represents  somewhat  of  the  Creator's 
being,  and  thus  the  destructive  animals  are  the  visible  embodiments  of  God's  evil-destroying 
power.  As  the  evil  is  destroyed,  so  will  the  destroyers  perish,  "  the  evil  beasts  shall  cease 
out  of  the  land,"  and  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  completely  as  the  rapacious 
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sanrians  of  aeons  long  passed  away,  leaving  but  their  dry  and  fossil  remains  as  records  of 
an  evil  time  that  has  been,  but  is  no  longer.  So  with  mankind.  The  wild  beasts  melt 
away  before  the  savage  man,  and  the  human  wild  beasts  die  out  before  the  resistless  march 
of  higher  races ;  and  thus  the  earth  is  gradually  purified  and  regenerated.  Imperfect 
though  it  be,  the  world  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  rests  with  each  individual 
who  is  placed  upon  it,  to  aid  by  his  own  efforts  the  advancement  of  the  orb  on  which  he 
lives,  and  the  progress  of  that  vast  humanity  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

In  each  embodiment  of  the  prevailing  idea  there  is  a  strong  individuality,  which  causes 
great  modifications  in  the  external  form,  according  to  the  time,  place,  and  climate,  in 
which  the  animal  is  intended  to  pass  its  existence. 

The  lion,  tiger,  wolfi  bear,  and  weasel,  are  all  rapacious  animals,  being  inspired  with 
the  same  prevailing  principle ;  but  each  carries  out  that  principle  in  its  own  way,  and  thus 
performs  its  allotted  task  without  interfering  with  the  work  which  is  assigned  to  any  other 
being.  As  with  the  mammals,  so  with  the  birds,  the  eagle,  vulture,  owl,  and  shrike,  being 
examples  of  different  kinds  of  rapacity.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the 
instances  which  have  just  been  quoted  from  the  reptiles  and  the  fishes. 

So,  aU  the  parts  of  the  world  are  filled  with  endless  variety,  and  whether  by  night  or 
day,  in  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  or  imder  the  sunless  winter  of  the  polar  regions, 
earth,  air,  and  water,  are  peopled  with  infinite  multitudes  of  living  forms,  each  performing 
its  allotted  task  in  working  out  its  individual  portion  of  the  universal  principle. 

It  appears  to  be  only  consistent  with  reason,  to  suppose  that  this  system  is  not  solely 
confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  reigns  through  the  entire  creation,  and  that  even  in 
v^etable  and  mineral  objects  we  may  dSscover  the  same  beautiftd  order  to  prevail 

The  curiously  shaped  monkey  wluch  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  Cebidae,  or  Sapajous,  as  they  are  often  called. 

The  name  "  Ateles,*'  which  is  given  to  the  entire  genus  to  which  this  animal  belongs, 
fiignifies  "  imperfect,"  and  has  been  applied  to  the  creatures  because  the  fore-paws  are 
devoid  of  useful  thumba  Sometimes  that  member  is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  in  other 
instances  it  only  just  shows  itsel£ 

In  the  Chameck,  the  thumb  is  slightly  projecting,  but  even  in  this  case  it  has  only  a 
single  joint,  and  is  not  famished  with  a  nail  after  the  usual  custom  of  thimibs  and  fingera 
Even  when  the  thumb  reaches  its  greatest  size,  it  cannot  be  used  as  the  human  thomb^ 
as  it  is  not  capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  fingers. 
1.  10 
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The  Chameck  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  rather  profusely. 
From  all  accounts,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  gentle  creature,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  amount 
of  cultivation.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  capricious  of  temper  as  the  monkeys  of  tbe  Old 
World,  and  although  playful  when  in  the  humour  for  sport,  is  not  so  spitefully  tricky  as 
its  transatlantic  r^tivea  It  soon  learns  to  distinguish  those  persons  who  treat  it  with 
kindness,  and  will  often  enter  into  playful  mock  combats,  pretending  to  inflict  severe 
injuries,  but  never  doing  any  real  damage. 

It  is  not  a  very  laige  animal,  the  length  of  its  body  being  about  twenty  inches,  and  the 
tail  just  over  two  feet  in  lengtL  The  fur  is  tolerably  long,  and  falls  densely  over  the  body 
and  limba 

On  refferring  to  the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hair  is  longer  than  usual 
by  the  region  of  the  hips,  and  rather  thickly  overhangs  the  hinder  quarters.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  stand  the  creature  in  place  of  the  callosities  which  have  so  often 
been  alluded  to,  and  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  Cebidsd.  These  monkeys  are  also 
destitute  of  cheek-pouches,  but,  as  if  to  compensate  them  for  the  want  of  these  appendages, 
they  are  furnished  with  an  additional  supply  of  teeth,  having  thirty-six  instead  of  thiity- 
two,  which  is  the  ordinary  complement. 

The  nostrils  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  monkeys  which  have  already  been 
described,  as  they  open  at  the  sides  instead  of  underneath,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  piece  of  cartilaga  The  ear  is  less  unlike  that  of  man  than  is  the  case 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  greatest  distinction  between  the  two 
being  that  the  ear  of  the  monkey  is  destitute  of  that  soft  lower  lobe,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  human  ear,  and  through  which  ladies  barbarously  hook  their 
auricular  trinkets. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration  of  the  Chameck,  he  will  see  that  the 
tail  is  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  animal  For  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  long  drooping  fur,  but  the  last  seven  or  eight  inches  are  nearly 
denuded  of  hair  on  the  upper  surface,  and  entirely  so  on  the  lower.  Towards  the  base 
it  is  extremely  thick,  and  is  furnished  with  muscles  of  great  strength  and  marvellous 
flexibility,  destined  to  aid  the  member  in  the  performance  of  those  curiously  active 
movements  for  which  these  monkeys  are  so  renowned. 

The  tail  of  these  animals  is  to  them  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  a  fifth 
hand.  The  naked  extremity  is  endowed  wiUi  so  sensitive  a  surface  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  most  of  the  uses  to  which  the  hand  can  be  put,  while  the  powerfiil  muscles  that  move 
it  are  so  strong  and  lithe  that  they  can  exert  a  singular  amount  of  strength,  even  so  as 
to  suspend  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal. 

In  ascending  trees  or  traversing  the  branches,  the  monkeys  continually  aid  their 
progress  by  twining  the  end  of  the  tail  round  the  neighbouring  boughs.  Sometimes 
they  even  suspend  themselves  wholly  by  their  tails,  and  after  giving  t^eir  bodies  a  few 
oscillating  movements,  boldly  swing  themselves  from  one  branch  to  another,  clearing 
considerable  spaces  in  the  effort  On  account  of  these  capabilities,  the  tail  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  prehensUa" 

The  colour  of  the  Chameck  is  nearly  black,  and  of  an  uniform  tint  over  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs.  Its  hair  is  rather  long  and  thick,  in  some  parts  taking  a  slight  curL 
The  head  lb  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  During  the  life  of  the 
animal  the  face  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  as  are  the  ears,  cheeks,  and  chin,  on  which 
some  long  black  hairs  are  scattered  at  distant  intervals.  Its  lips  are  possessed  of  some 
mobility,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  chimpansee  or  orang-outan. 

The  COAITA,  or  Quata,  as  the  word  is  frequently  written,  resembles  the  chameck 
in  many  characteristics. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  tUs  group  of  animals,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Spider  Monkeys,  on  account  of  their  long  sprawling  limbs,  and  their  peculiar  action 
while  talking. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  these  creatures  appear  to  be  much  less  calculated 
for  bipedal  locomotion  than  the  large  apes,  they  should  really  be  better  walkers  than 
most  of  the  monkey  tribe.     When  placed  on  a  level  surface  and  desirous  to  walk 
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in  an  erect  position,  they  always  attempt  to  aid  their  tottering  steps  by  means  of 
their  prehensile  tails,  which  they  twine  about  in  every  direction  in  the  nope  of  grasping 
some  object  by  which  to  help  themselves  along.  But  when  they  find  that  all  chances 
of  external  support  are  vain,  they  bravely  throw  themselves  on  their  own  resources, 
and,  using  their  tail  as  a  balance,  move  along  with  tolerable  easa 

The  mode  in  which  they  apply  the  tail  to  this  unexpected  use  is  by  raising  it 
up  behind  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  head,  and  then  curling  the  tip  of  it  downwards, 
so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  letter  "  S." 

The  spider  monkeys  can  apply  the  tail  to  uses  far  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  With  such  singularly  delicate  sense  of  touch  is 
it  furnished,  that  it  ahnost  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  sight,  and  moves 
about  among  the  branches  with  as  much  decision  as  if  there  were  an  eye  in  its  tip. 
Should  the  monkey  discover  some  prize,  such  as  a  nest  of  eggs,  or  any  little  dainty, 
which  lies  in  a  crevice  too  small  for  the  hand  to  enter,  it  is  in  nowise  disconcerted, 
but  inserts  the  end  of  its  tail  into  the  cranny,  and  hooks  out  the  desired  object 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  wonderful  provision  of  nature  without  a  feeling 
of  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the  most  unlikely  portions  of  an  animal  are 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  performing  sundry  uses.  There  seems  to  be  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  elephant's  trunk,  and  the  spider  monkey's  tail,  being  developments 
of  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  body,  the  former  belonging  to  the  Old  World  and 
the  latter  to  the  New. 

There  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  in  the  use  to  which  these  members  are  put^  except- 
ing of  course  those  discrepancies  that  must  arise  from  the  different  natures  of  the  organs, 
and  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belong.  Even  in  external  form  the  proboscis 
and  the  tail  are  marvellously  similar ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  outline  of  one  would 
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almost  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the  other.  Each  is  gifted  with  discriminatiiig  fiaculty  of  touch, 
and  therefore  able  to  pick  up  any  small  object ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  muscular 
powers  are  so  great,  that  it  can  endure  severe  and  prolonged  exertion. 

The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  can  seize  a  tree-branch  and  tear  it  from  its  parent 
trunk  The  spider  monkey  has  no  such  gigantic  strength,  but  it  can  sling  itself  from  a 
bough  by  its  tail,  and  remain  suspended  for  ahnost  any  length  of  tima  There  is  a 
beautiful  formation  of  the  tail  of  this  creature,  by  means  of  which  the  grasp  of  that 
member  retains  its  hold  even  after  the  death  of  the  owner.  If  a  spider  monkey  is  mortally 
woimded,  and  not  killed  outright,  it  curls  its  tail  roimd  a  branch,  and  thus  suspended 
yields  up  its  Ufa  The  tail  does  not  lose  its  grasp  when  the  life  has  departed ;  and  the 
dead  monkey  hangs  with  its  head  downwards  for  days,  until  decomposition  sets  in  and 
the  rigid  muscles  are  relaxed. 

We  may  here  trace  another  curious  analogy  between  this  automatic  contraction  of  the 
tail,  and  the  well-known  structure  by  which  a  bird  is  enabled  to  hold  itself  on  its  perch 
during  sleep.  If  the  spider  monkey's  tail  be  drawn  out  till  it  is  straightened,  the  tip 
immediately  curls  round,  and  remains  so  until  the  member  is  suffered  to  return  to  its 
usual  curva  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  provision  may  be,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  animal  in  its  arboreal  residence,  and  guarding  it  against  a  falL 

Still,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  on  those  grounds  ;  for 
the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  although  not  gifted  with  prehensile  tails,  are  qidte  as 
arboreal  as  their  brethren  of  the  New,  and  consequently  as  liable  to  Eutychian  casualties. 
It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  there  are  Preacher  Monkeys  in  America,  and  conse- 
quently that  an  especi^d  provision  against  such  misfortunes  may  be  more  requisite  in 
Brazil  than  in  Africa 

In  their  native  coimtry,  the  spider  monkeys  may  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  swinging 
from  the  tree-branches  in  groups,  like  bunches  of  enormous  fruits. 

They  are  very  lazy  animals,  and  will  sit,  swing,  or  recline  for  hours  in  the  strangest 
attitudes  without  moving  a  limb ;  just  as  if  they  were  striving  to  emulate  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs  in  their  motionless  penances.  Such  a  propensity  is  the  more  curious,  because  the 
sl^ht  forms  of  the  animals,  their  long  and  slender  limbs,  and  above  all,  their  wonderfiil 
tail,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  same  singular  swiftness  and  activity  tljiat  are  found 
in  the  gibbo!ns.  In  the  American  monkeys,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  capacious  chest 
and  thm  flanks  which  mark  out  the  character  of  the  gibbons. 

Yet^  when  aroused  by  hunger  or  other  sufficient  motive,  the  spider  monkeys  can  move 
fast  enough ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  without  wings  can  follow  them.  In 
their  native  land,  the  forests  are  so  dense  and  so  vast,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rivers 
which  occasionally  cut  their  path  through  the  dark  folis^e,  the  monkeys  could  travel  for 
hundreds  of  miles  without  once  coming  to  the  ground. 

Kot  that  the  monkeys  care  very  much  for  a  river,  provided  that  the  distance  between 
the  biuiks  is  not  veiy  great;  and  as  they  detest  going  into  the  water,  they  most  in- 
geniously contrive  to  get  over  without  wetting  a  hajr.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
said  to  achieve  this  feat  of  engineering  is  as  follows. 

When  a  marching  troop,  often  amounting  to  a  hundred  or  more,  arrives  at  the  bank  of 
a  river,  the  principal  body  halts,  while  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  their  band 
run  forward,  and  carefully  reconnoitre  the  locality.  After  mature  deliberation  they  fix 
on  some  spot  where  the  trees  of  the  opposite  banks  incline  riverwards,  and  approximate 
nearest  to  each  other. 

Sunning  to  the  overhanging  boughs,  the  most  powerfdl  monkeys  twist  their  tails 
firmly  round  the  branch,  and  permit  themselves  to  hang  with  their  heads  downwards. 
Another  monkey  then  slides  down  the  body  of  the  first,  twines  his  tail  tightly  round  his 
predecessor,  and  awaits  his  successor.  In  this  way  a  long  chain  of  monkeys  is  gradually 
formed,  until  the  last,  who  is  always  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  troop,  is  able  to  plant 
his  paws  on  the  ground.  He  then  begins  to  push  the  ground  with  his  hands,  so  as  to 
give  the  dependent  chain  a  slight  os'cillatuig  movement,  which  is  increased  until  he  is 
able  to  seize  a  branch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Having  so  done»  he  draws  himself  gradually  up  the  branches,  until  he  finds  one  that 
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is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  takes  a  firm  hold  of  it  The  signal  is 
then  given  that  all  is  ready,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  ascend  tlie  tiee,  and  cross  the  river 
by  means  of  this  natural  suspension  bridga 

So  far,  so  good  I  The  monlceys  run  over  the  bridge  easily  enough ;  but  how  is  the 
bridge  itself  to.get  over.  Their  plight  is  veiy  like  that  of  the  man  who  invented  a  system 
of  iron  doors  to  be  closed  from  the  interior,  and  who,  after  closing  them  in  the  most 
admirable  and  effectual  manner,  was  obliged  to  open  them  again  in  order  to  get  out 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  human  beings,  when  monkeys  are  clever  enough 
to  make  such  a  bridge,  they  are  at  no  loss  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the  bridge  itself 

Two  or  three  of  the  stoutest  keep  themselves  in  reserve  for  this  emergency,  and, 
attaching  themselves  to  the  last  links  of  the  living  chain,  relieve  their  comrade  from  his 
arduous  task  of  clutching  the  boughs,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  lengthen  the  chain. 
They  then  clamber  up  the  tree  as  high  as  the  chain  will  stretch,  or  the  boughs  bear  the 
strain,  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  a  tough  brancL  A  second  signal  is  now  given,  and  the 
monkey  on  the  opposite  bank  relaxing  his  hold,  the  entire  line  of  monkeys  swings  across 
the  river,  perhaps,  slightly  ducking  the  lowermost  in  the  passage.  Once  arrived,  the 
lower  monkeys  drop  to  the  ground,  while  the  others  catch  at  branches,  and  break  their 
connexion  with  the  much-enduring  individual  at  the  top.  When  the  last  monkey  has 
secured  itself  the  leaders  descend  the  tree,  and  the  whole  troop  proceed  on  their  marcL 

Those  who  have  witnessed  this  curious  scene,  say  that  it  is  a  most  amusing  affair,  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  comic  element  in  it,  on  accoimt  of  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
the  younger  and  less  staid  individuals,  who  delight  in  playing  off  little  practical  jokes  on 
the  component  parts  of  the  bridge  in  tiieir  passage;  knowing  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  immediate  retaliation,  and  trusting  to  escape  ultimately  in  the  confusion  that  follows 
the  renewal  of  the  march. 

The  Coaita  is  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  measuring  very  little  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  while  the  tail  itself  is  two  feet  in  length.  Its  colour 
is  very  dark  and  glossy ;  so  dark,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  black.  The  hair  varies  much  in 
length  and  density.  On  the  back  and  the  outside  of  the  limbs  it  hangs  in  long  drooping 
locks,  forming  a  thick  covering  through  which  the  skin  cannot  be  seen.  But  on  the 
abdomen  the  hair  is  quite  scanty,  and  ia  so  thinly  scattered  that  the  skin  ia  plainly 
visibla    The  skin  of  the  face  is  of  a  dark  copper  colour. 

The  Coaita  seems  to  be  as  much  averse  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  its  domains 
as  the  A&ican  monkeys,  whose  proceedings  have  been  already  narrated.  Banding 
togeth^  in  large  troops,  these  monkeys  will  assault  a  stranger  witii  great  vigour.  Their 
fi]^  proceeding  upon  the  approach  of  any  intruder,  whether  man  or  beast,  is  to  descend 
to  the  lower  branches  of  their  trees,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  close  inspection, 
whether  the  object  be  a  firiend  or  a  trespasser.  Having  decided  on  the  latter  point  of  view, 
they  re-ascend  to  their  stronghold,  and  commence  an  assault  by  pelting  with  sticks,  and 
keep  up  their  attacks,  until  they  fairly  worry  the  intruder  out  of  their  dominions. 

Another  example  of  this  wonderful  group  of  monkeys  is  foimd  in  the  Mabimokda  ; 
an  inhabitant,  like  the  two  last-named  animals,  of  Central  America,  and  foimd  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Spanish  Ghiiana,  where,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  fills  the  place  of  the 
Coaita. 

The  general  shape,  the  formation  of  its  limbs,  and  the  long  prehensile  tail,  point  it 
out  at  once  as  anotiier  of  the  spider  monkeys.  It  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  these  ftTiiTnala  Their  heads  are  so  small,  their  bodies  so  short,  their  limbs  so  slender, 
and  their  tail  so  limb-Uke,  that  the  mind  imconsciously  draws  a  parallel  between  these 
monkeys  and  the  long-legged  spiders  that  scuttie  so  awkwardly  over  the  ground,  and  are 
so  indifferent  respecti^  t^ir  complement  of  legs. 

The  resemblance  holds  good  even  when  the  monkey  is  at  rest,  or  even  when  it  only 
appears  before  the  eye  in  an  illustration.  But  when  the  creature  begins  to  walk  on  level 
ground,  and  especially  if  it  be  hurried,  its  clumsy  movements  are  so  very  spider-Uke,  that 
the  similitude  is  ten  times  more  striking.  Be  it  remarked,  that  both  creatures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  in  uneongenial  circumstances.  The  spider  is  deft  and  active  enough 
among  the  many  threads  of  its  air-suspended  nets,  as  is  the  monkey  among  the  slight 
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twigs  of  the  air-bathed  branches.  But  when  both  animals  are  subjected  to  circum- 
stances which  are  directly  opposed  to  their  natural  mode  of  existence,  they  become  alike 
awkward,  and  alike  afford  subjects  of  mirtL 

The  mode  by  which  a  spider  monkey  walks  on  level  groimd  is  rather  singular,  and 
difficult  to  describe,  being  different  from  that  which  is  employed  by  the  large  apes.  They 
do  not  set  the  sole  of  either  paw,  or  hand,  flat  upon  the  ground,  but,  turning  the  hinder 
feet  inwards,  they  walk  upon  their  outer  sides.  The  reverse  process  takes  place  with  the 
fore-paws,  which  are  twisted  outwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon 
their  inner  edges. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  how  veiy  awkward  an  animal  must  be  which  is  forced  to 
employ  so  complicated  a  means  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  Although  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  spider  monkey  has  been  known  to  walk  in  a  manner  much  more 
steady  than  that  of  any  other  monkey,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  bipedal  pro- 
gression was  only  employed  for  a  few  paces,  and  with  a  haven  of  rest  in  view  in  the  shape 
of  a  window-sill,  on  which  the  creature  could  rest  its  hands. 


MARIMONDA.— itoicf  BtiMinUK. 

In  captivity,  the  Marimonda  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  animal,  attaching  itself 
strongly  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  takes  a  fancy,  and  playing  man/ fantastic  gambols 
to  attract  their  attention.  Its  angry  feelings,  although  perhaps  easily  roused,  do  not 
partake  of  the  petulant  malignity  which  so  often  charactemes  the  monkey  race,  and  are 
quite  free  &om  the  rancorous  vengeance  which  is  found  in  the  baboons.  Yeiy  seldom 
does  it  attempt  to  bite,  and  even  when  such  an  event  does  take  place,  it  is  rather  the 
effect  of  sudden  terror  than  of  deliberate  malice. 

On  account  of  its  amiable  nature  it  is  often  brought  into  a  domesticated  state,  and,  if 
we  may  give  credence  to  many  a  traveller,  is  trained  to  become  not  only  an  amusing 
companion,  but  an  useful  servant. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  varies  much  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual 

When  adult,  the  leading  colour  is  of  an  uniform  dull  black,  devoid  of  the  glossy 
lustre  which  throws  back  the  sunbeams  from  the  coaita's  furry  mantle.  On  the  back, 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  along  the  spine,  the  hair  is  of  a  dense,  dead  black,  which  seems 
to  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  very  inapposite  name  with  which  its  nomenclators  have 
thought  fit  to  dedecorate  the  mild  and  amiable  Marimonda. 
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Tte  throat,  breast,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  the  under  side  of  the  tail  are  much  lighter 
tmt,  while  in  some  individuals  a  large,  bright  chestnut  patch  covers  the  latter  half  of 


It  ieemfl  to  be  of  mther  a  listless  character,  delighting  to  bask  in  the  sun*a  rays,  and 
iag  in  the  strangest  attitudes  for  hours  without  moving.  One  of  the  postures  which  is 
Wit  m  vogue  is  achieved  by  throwing  the  head  back  with  the  eyes  turned  up,  and 
^n  ffinging  the  arms  over  the  head.  The  position  in  which  this  animal  is  depicted  in 
jUlus&ation  is  a  very  favourite  one  with  most  of  the  spider  monkeys. 

Here  are  several  other  species  belonging  to  this  group  of  animals,  among  which  may 

mentioned  the  Cayou,  or  Black  Spider  Monkey,  the  Chuva,  the  Brown  Coaita,  and 
■ftcia  The  habits,  however,  of  all  these  creatures  are  very  similar,  and  therefore  only 
«»«  more  example  will  be  described.  This  is  the  Mieiei,  or  Mono,  as  some  authors 
eillit 

The  hair  of  this  species  is  veiy  thick,  short,  and  furry,  of  a  tolerably  xmiform  brown 
fait  over  the  bead,  body,  and  limba,  the  paws  being  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
•^aL  There  is  a  slight  moustache  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  long  black  hairs 
^tdchare  scantily  planted  on  the  chin  and  face.  On  account  of  the  thick  coating  of  fur 
witli  which  the  skin  of  this  animal  is  covered,  water  has  but  little  effect  upon  it. 
wwing  this  wet-repellent  property,  the  hunters  of  Brazil  are  accustomed  to  make  the 
^  of  the  Miriki  into  cases  wherewith  to  cover  the  locks  of  their  guns  in  rainy  days, 

This  speciea  is  easily  distinguishable  from  its  companions  by  the  presence  of  a  better 
<l^elf>ped  thumb  on  the  fore*paws  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  spider  monkeys  generally, 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  spider  monkeys  with  a  few  anecdotes  of  one  of  these 
«iiiMl%  thit  have  been  kindly  narrated  to  me  by  its  owner,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
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.  The  monkey — a  lady — ^to  whom  the  name  of  Sally  was  given,  was  captured  in  British 
Guiana^  and  brought  to  the  governor  of  Demerara,  from  whom  it  passed  to  its  present 
gallant  possessor.  SaUy  seems  to  be  a  wondrous  favourite,  and  to  take  in  her  owner's 
heart  the  place  of  a  favourite  child.  There  are  many  photographic  portraits  of  this  sable  pet, 
three  of  which  are  at  present  before  me,  one  representing  Sally  as  lying  contentedly  in  her 
master's  lap,  her  little  wrinkled  face  looking  over  his  arm,  and  her  ia£L  twisted  roimd  his 
knees,  while  one  hind-foot  is  grasping  this  appendage.  A  second  portrait  exhibits  her 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  by  the  side  of  the  captain's  coxswain, — ^to  whose  care  she  was 
chiefly  committed — ^her  left  arm  flung  lovingly  round  his  neck,  and  her  tail  coiled  several 
times  round  his  right  hand,  on  which  she  is  partly  sitting.  In  the .  third,  she  is  shown 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  same  man,  with  her  foot  upon  his  hand,  and  the  tip  of  her 
tail  round  his  neck,  by  way  of  a  changa 

In  almost  every  case  there  is  a  slight  blur  in  the  monkey's  form,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  persuading  so  volatile  an  animal  as  a  monkey  to  remain  still  for  two  seconds  together. 
However,  the  proportions  of  the  animal  are  weU  preserved,  and  its  characteristic  attitudes 
shown  clearly  enough. 

She  is  a  most  gentle  creature,  only  having  been  known  to  bite  on  two  occasions^  one 
of  which  was  simply  in  seK-defenc&  She  had  got  loose  in  the  dock  yard  at  Antigua^  and 
had  been  chased  by  the  men  for  some  time.  At  last  she  was.  hemmed  into  a  comer,  and 
would  have  been  taken  easily,  had  not  the  dockyard  labourers  rather  feared  her  teeth« 
Her  master,  however,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  was  not  dangerous,  caught  her,  and  waa 
rewarded  by  a  rather  severe  bite  on  his  thumb.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  that  poor 
SaUy  was  terrified  out  of  her  senses  by  the  pursidt  of  the  labourers,  she  would  not  have 
behaved  so  badly. 

So  gentle  was  she  in  general,  that  whenever  she  received  a  slight  correction  for  some 
fault,  she  would  never  attempt  to  retaliate,  but  only  sidle  away  and  accept  the  rebuke. 
Malice  does  not  seem  to  be  in  her  nature,  for  she  soon  forgets  such  injuries,  and  does  not 
lose  her  kind  feelings  towards  her  corrector.  Her  master  tells  me  that  if  any  one  gets 
bitten  by  her,  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  sufferer,  and  not  of  the  monkey. 

On  board  ship  she  is  not  trammeled  by  chain  or  rope,  but  is  permitt^  to  range  the 
vessel  at  her  own  sweet  wilL  She  revels  among  the  rising,  and  when  she  b^mes 
playful,  dances  about  a  rope  in  such  a  strange  manner,  and  flings  her  limbs  and  tail  about 
80  fantastically,  that  the  spectators  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  arms  and  legs  from  the 
tail  When  thus  engaged,  the  name  of  spider  monkey  is  peculiarly  apposite,  for  she 
looks  just  like  a  great  overgrown  tarantula  in  convulsions.  During  these  fits  of  sportive- 
ness,  she  stops  every  now  and  then  to  shake  her  head  playfully  at  her  friends,  and, 
screwing  up  her  nose  into  a  point,  utters  little,  short,  soft  grunts  at  intervals.  She 
generally  becomes  vivacious  towards  simset 

There  is  a  curious  custom  in  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  She  likes  to 
climb  up  the  rigging  until  she  reaches  a  horizontal  rope,  or  small  spar,  and  then,  hooking 
just  the  tip  of  her  tail  over  it,  will  hang  at  fall  length,  slowly  swinging  backward  and 
forward,  while  she  rubs  each  arm  alternately  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong  way.  She  always  must  needs  have  her  tail  round 
something,  and,  if  possible,  would  not  venture  a  step  without  securing  herself  to  some 
object  by  the  means  of  that  long  and  lithe  member. 

Unlike  many  of  her  relatives,  who  are  inveterate  thieves,  and  with  the  tips  of  their 
tails  quietly  steal  objects  from  which  their  attention  is  apparently  tum^,  Sally  is 
remarkably  honest,  never  having  stolen  anything  but  an  occasional  fruit  or  caka  She  is 
accustomed  to  take  her  dinner  at  her  master^s  table,  and  behaves  herself  with  perfect 
decorum,  not  even  beginning  to  eat  until  she  has  obtained  permission,  and  keeping  to  her 
own  plate  like  a  civilized  being.  Her  food  is  mostly  composed  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
sopped  bread,  although  she  occasionally  is  treated  to  a  chicken  bone,  and  appreciates  it 
highly. 

In  the  matter  of  food  she  is  rather  fastidious,  and  if  a  piece  of  too  stale  bread  be  given 
to  her,  smells  it  suspiciously,  throws '  it  on  the  floor,  and  contemptuously  ignores  its 
existenca    With  true  monkey  instinct,  she  is  capable  of  distinguishmg  wholesome  from 
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lirmM  food,  and,  after  she  had  left  the  tropical  fruits  far  behind,  she  accepted  at  once  an 
iqpple  which  was  offered  to  her,  and  ate  it  without  hesitatibn. 

At  Belize,  Sally  was  pennitted  to  range  the  town  at  large  for  some  days.  One 
Bumng,  as  her  master  was  passing  along  the  streets,  he  heard  high  above  his  head 
a  Ktfle  croaking  sound,  which  struck  him  as  being  very  like  the  voice  of  his  monkey ; 
iod  on  looking  np,  there  was  Sally  herself  perched  on  a  balcony,  croaking  in  pleased 
Mognition  of  her  friend  below. 

Once,  and  once  only,  poor  Sally  got  into  a  sad  scrape.  Her  master  was  going  into 
lis  cabin,  and  found  Sally  sitting  all  bimdled  together  on  the  door-mat  He  .spoke 
to  her,  and  the  creature  just  lifted  up  her  head,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  sank 
town  again  in  her  former  listless  posture. 

"  Come  here,  Sally ;"  said  the  captain. 

Bat  Sally  would  not  move. 

The  order  was  repeated  once  or  twice,  and  without  the  accustomed  obedience. 

Sniprised  at  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  her  master  lifted  her  by  the  arms,  and 
ften  nuide  the  shocking  discovery  that  poor  SaUy  was  quite  tipsy.      She  was  long 

eb  the  jovial  stage  of  intoxication,  and  had  only  just  sense  enough  left  to  recognise 
-flxaster.    Very  ill  was  Sally  that  night,  and  very  penitent  next  day. 
The  reason  for  such  a  catastrophe  was  as  follows : — 
I      The  officers  of  the  ship  had  got  together  a  little  dinner-party,  and  being  very 
I  fend  of  the  monkey,  had  given  her  such  a  feed  of  almonds  and  raisins,  fruits  of  various 
I  iinds,  biscuits  and  olives,  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  a  day.     Now  of  olives  in 
;  partkrolar,  Sally  is  very  fond,  and  having  eaten  largely  of  these  dainties,  the  salt  juice 
i  wtaafly  produced  an  intense  thirst     So,  when  the  brandy  and  water  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  Sally  pushed  her  Ups  into  a  tumbler,  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
efficos,  drank  nearly  the  whole  of  its  cool  but  potent  contents. 

Her  master  remonstrated  with  the  officers  for  permitting  the  animal  to  drink  this 
I  itamg  Uquid ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  expostulating  with  the  victim.  So  entirely 
iisgasted  was  the  poor  monkey,  that  she  never  afterwards  could  endure  the  taste  or 
even  the  smell  of  brandy.  She  was  so  thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  the  liquid 
ftat  had  wrought  her  such  woe,  that  even  when  cherry-brandy  was  offered  to  her, 
the  cherries  thereof  being  her  special  luxury,  she  would  shoot  out  her  tongue,  and 
^  jnst  its  tip  taste  the  liquid  that  covered  the  dainty  fruits  beneath,  but  would 
aot  venture  ftirther. 

She  seemed  to  bear  the  cold  weather  tolerably  well,  and  was  supplied  with  plenty 
of  warm  clothing  which  stood  her  in  good  stead  even  off  the  icy  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
^'here,  however,  she  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  temperature  by  constant  shivering. 
h,  order  to  gnaxd  herself  against  the  excessive  cold,  she  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device. 
There  were  on  board  two  Newfoundland  dogs.  They  were  quite  young,  and  the  two 
^  to  occupy  a  domicile  which  was  furnished  with  plenty  of  straw.  Into  this  refuge 
Wly  would  creep,  and  putting  an  arm  round  each  of  the  puppies  and  wrapping  her 
tiil  about  them,  was  happy  and  warm. 

She  was  fond  of  almost  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially  if  they  were  small,  but 
ftfise  two  puppies  were  her  particular  pets.  Her  affection  for  them  was  so  great, 
that  she  was  quite  jealous  of  them,  and  if  any  of  the  men  or  boys  passed  nearer  the 
^  than  she  considered  proper,  she  would  come  flying  out  of  the  little  house,  and  shake 
her  arms  at  the  intruders  with  a  menacing  gesture  as  5  she  meant  to  annihilate  them. 

A  kennel  had  been  built  for  her  special  accommodation,  but  she  never  would  go  into  it 
She  is  a  very  nervous  animal,  and  apparently  has  a  great  dislike  to  any  kind  of  covering 
^  her  head.  So  she  was  accustomed  to  repudiate  her  kennel,  and  to  coil  herself  up  in 
the  hammock  nettings,  where  she  would  sleep  soimdly.  She  is  rather  somnolent  in 
^^'wster,  giving  up  her  eventide  gambols  soon  after  dark,  and  falling  into  a  sound 
shiniber  from  which  she  does  not  awake  until  quite  late  in  the  morning. 

She  has  now  been  in  the  possession  of  her  present  owner  some  three  years,  and  pro- 
«%  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  to  judge  by  her  teeth ;  though  from  her 
<>id-fe4uoiied,  wrinkled  face,  she  micrht  be  a  century  old.    Hot  colour  is  blRck,  but  it  is 
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Temaxkable,  that  once  when  she  was  ill,  her  jetty  coat  became  interspersed  with  hairs  of 
a  red  tint^  imparting  an  unpleasant  rusty  hue  to  her  fiiriy  mantle. 

She  is  expected  to  reach  England  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  it  may  chance 
that  the  public  will  one  day  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  biography  of  Sally  the 
spider  monkey. 

The  animal  which  is  engraved  on  the  next  page,  is  an  example  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  HowLma  Monkeys,  or  Alouattes  as  they  are  termed  by  some  naturalists,  whose 
strange  customs  have  been  so  often  noticed  by  travellers,  and  whose  reverberating  cxi^ 
rend  their  ears.  Little  chance  is  there  that  the  Howling  Monkeys  should  ever  fade 
from  the  memory  of  any  one  who  has  once  suffered  an  unwilling  martyrdom  from  their 
mournful  yells. 

Several  species  of  Howling  Monkeys  are  known  to  science,  of  which  the  Abaguato 
as  it  is  called  in  its  own  land,  or  the  Ubsine  Howleb  as  it  is  popularly  named  in  this 
country,  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  and  most  conspicuous.  It  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
New  World  monkeys  which  have  hitherto  been  noticed ;  its  length  being  very  nearly 
three  feet  when  it  is  fiilly  grown,  and  the  tail  reaching  to  even  a  greater  lengtL 

The  colour  of  the  fm*  is  a  rich  reddish-brown,  or  rather  bay,  enlivened  by  a  golden 
lustre  when  a  brighter  ray  of  light  than  usual  plays  over  its  siirfaca  The  beard  which 
so  thickly  decorates  the  chin,  throat,  and  neck,  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the 
body. 

Few  animals  have  deserved  the  name  which  they  bear  so  well  as  the  Howling 
Monkeya  Their  horrid  yells  are  so  loud,  that  they  can  be  heard  plainly  although  the 
animals  which  produce  them  are  more  than  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  sounds  that  issue  firom 
their  curiously  formed  throats  are  strangely  simulative  of  the  most  discordant  ontcries  of 
various  other  animals — ^the  jaguar  being  one  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  for  imitation. 
Throughout  the  entire  night  their  dismal  ululations  resound,  persecuting  the  ears  of  the 
involimtarily  wakeful  traveller  with  their  oppressive  pertinacity,  and  driving  far  from  his 
wearied  senses  the  slumber  which  he  courts,  but  courts  in  vain.  As  if  to  give  greater 
energy  to  the  performance,  and  to  worry  their  neighbours  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Araguatos  have  a  fashion  of  holding  conversations,  in  which  each  member  does  his  best 
to  overpower  the  rest 

A  similar  custom  is  in  vogue  with  many  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  monkeys,  but 
with  this  difference.  The  above-mentioned  animals  certainly  lift  up  their  voices  together, 
but  then,  each  individual  appears  to  be  talking  on  his  own  account,  so  that  the  sound, 
although  it  is  sufficiently  loud  to  affect  a  listener's  ears  most  unpleasantly,  is  disjointed 
and  undecided. 

But  the  Howlers  give  forth  their  cries  with  a  consentaneous  accord,  that  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  discipline  rather  than  of  instinct  alona 

Indeed,  the  natives  assert  that  in  each  company,  one  monkey  takes  the  lead,  and 
acting  as  toast-master,  or  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  gives  a  signal  which  is  followed 
by  the  rest  6f  the  band.  The  result  of  the  combined  voices  of  these  stentorian  animals 
may  be  imagined.  And  when  the  effect  of  this  melancholy  and  not  at  all  musical  inter- 
mittent bellow  is  heightened  by  the  silence  of  night  and  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
the  midnight  hours  in  the  dense  forests,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  but  little  sleep 
would  visit  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  unearthly  sounds 
that  fill  the  night  air  of  these  regions. 

In  order  that  an  animal  of  so  limited  a  size  should  be  enabled  to  produce  sounds  of 
such  intensity  and  volume,  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  is  necessary 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  Howlers  make  night  dismal  with  their 
funestral  wailings,  is  found  to  be  the  "hyoid  bone,"  a  portion  of  the  form  which  is  very 
slightly  developed  in  man,  but  veiy  largely  in  these  monkeys.  In  man,  the  bone  in 
question  gives  support  to  the  tongue  and  is  attached  to  numerous  muscles  of  the  neck. 
In  the  Howling  Monkeys  it  takes  a  wider  range  of  duty,  and,  by  a  curious  modification  of 
structure,  forms  a  bony  drum  which  communicates  with  the  windpipe  and  gives  to  the 
voice  that  powerful  resonance,  which  has  made  the  Alouattes  famous. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  watch  the  habits  of  these  ci-eatures,  that  the 
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bowlings  of  the  Alouattes  are  but  nocturnal  serenades  addressed  by  the  amorous  monkeys 
to  their  arboreal  lovers.  It  is  proverbial  that  good  taste,  both  in  beauty  and  art,  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  race  and  date,  and  so  the  deafening  yells  of  a  band  of  howling 
Araguatos  may  be  as  pleasing  in  the  ears  of  their  listening  mates  as  Someo's  loving 
words  to  Juliet  in  her  balcony ;  or  as,  to  bring  the  matter  nearer  our  home  and  sympa- 
thies, the  tender  plaints  of  our  favourite  Tom-cat  upon  the  housetop  to  his  inamorata  in 
the  neighbouring  garden. 

The  howling  monkeys  are  said  to  be  less  gentle  than  the  spider  monkeys,  and 
to  partake  more  of  the  baboon  nature  than  any  of  their  American  brethren.  From 
the  fact  of  their  large  size,  their  formation  of  head  and  face,  together  with  one  or 
two  other  peculiarities,  some  naturalists  have  considered  the  Alouattes  to  be  the 
Western  representatives  of  the  baboons  that  inhabit  the  Eastern  continent 

There  is  rather  an  ingenious  mode  of  capturing  these  monkeys,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

A  certain  plant,  the  "Lecythis,"  produces  a  kind  of  nut,  which,  when  emptied 
of  its  contents,  becomes  a  hollow  vessel  with  a  small  mouth.  Into  one  of  these  hollowed 
nuts  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  placed,  the  nut  left  in  some  locality  where  the  monkey  is 
likely  to  find  it,  and  the  monkey-catchers  retreat  to  some  spot  whence  they  can  watch 
unseen  the  effect  of  their  trap. 

So  tempting  an  object  cannot  lie  on  the  groimd  for  any  length  of  time  without  being 
investigated  by  the  inquisitive  monkeys.  One  of  them  soon  finds  out  the  sweet  treasure 
of  the  nut,  and  squeezes  his  hand  through  the  narrow  opening  for  the  purpose  of  emptjdng 
the  contents.  Grasping  a  handful  of  sugar,  he  tries  to  pull  it  out,  but  cannot  do  so 
because  the  orifice  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  closed  hand  with  its 
prize.  Certainly,  he  could  extricate  his  hand  by  leaving  the  sugar  and  drawing  out  his 
hand  empty,  but  his  acquisitive  nature  will  not  suffer  hun  to  do  so.  At  this  juncture,  the 
ambushed  hunters  issue  forth  and  give  chase  to  the  monkey.  At  all  times,  these  monkeys 
are  clumsy  enough  on  a  level  surface,  but  when  encumbered  with  the  heavy  burden,  which 
is  often  as  big  as  the  monkey's  own  head,  and  deprived  of  one  of  its  hands,  it  falls  aii 
easy  victim  to  the  pursuers. 
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All  these  monkeys  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands,  being  cooked  upon  an 
extempore  scaflfolding  of  hard  wood.  Their  flesh  is  very  dry  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  a 
monkey's  arm  has  been  preserved  for  many  years  only  by  being  roasted  over  a  fire. 

They  are  not  so  playful  in  their  habits  as  most  of  the  monkey  tribe,  even  when  young 
preserving  a  solid  gravity  of  demeanour.  They  are  very  numerous  among  the  trees  of 
their  favourite  resorts,  as  many  as  forty  individuals  having  been  seen  upon  one  tree. 

The  Capucin  Monkeys,  two  examples  of  which  are  here  given,  aie  active  little 
animals,  lively  and  playful  In  habits,  sl\1  the  species  seem  to  be  very  similar,  so  that  the 
description  of  one  will  serve  equally  for  any  other.  In  consequence  of  their  youth  and 
sportive  manners  they  are  frequently  kept  in  a  domesticated  state,  both  by  the  native 
Indians  and  by  European  settlers.  Like  several  other  small  monkeys,  the  Capucin  often 
strikes  up  a  friendship  for  other  animals  that  may  happen  to  live  in  or  near  its  home,  the 
cat  being  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  their  allies.  Sometimes  it  carries  its  familiarity  so 
far  as  to  turn  the  cat  into  a  steed  for  the  nonce,  and,  seated  upon  her  back,  to  perambu- 
late the  premises.    More  unpromising  subjects  for  equestrian  exercise  have  been  pressed 
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into  the  service  by  the  Capucin.  Huiaboldt  mentions  one  of  these  creatures  which  was 
accustomed  to  catch  a  pig  every  morning,  and,  mounting  upon  its  back,  to  retain  its  seat 
during  the  day.  Even  while  the  pig  was  feeding  in  the  savannahs  its  rider  remained 
firm,  and  bestrode  its  victim  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  Sinbad's  old  man  of  the  sea. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  species  of  the  Capucins,  for  their  for  is  rather 
variable  in  tint,  in  some  cases  difiering  so  greatly  as  to  look  like  another  speciea  The 
general  tint  of  the  Capucin  is  a  golden  oUve,  a  whiter  fur  bordering  the  face  in  some 
individuals,  though  not  in  alL 

The  Horned  Capucin  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  last-mentioned  animal,  as 
the  erect  fringe  of  hair  that  stands  so  boldly  from  the  forehead  points  it  out  at  once. 
When  vie^wed  in  front,  the  hair  assumes  the  appearance  of  two  tufts  or  horns,  from  which 
peculiarity  the  creature  derives  its  name.  These  horns  are  not  fully  developed  until  the 
monkey  has  attained  maturity. 

In  colour,  too,  it  is  rather  difierent  from  the  Capucin,  having  a  constant  tinge  of  red 
in  it  The  fur  is  mostly  of  a  deep  brown,  but  in  some  individuals  resembles  that  pecuKar 
purple  black  which  is  obtained  by  diluting  common  black  ink  with  water,  while  in  others 
the  ruddy  hue  prevails  so  strongly  as  to  impart  a  chestnut  tint  to  the  hair.  The  fringed 
crest  is  tipped  with  grey. 

The  last  example  of  the  Capucins  which  will  be  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  the 
Weeper  Monkey,  or  Sai. 
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As  is  the  case  with  the  two  previously-mentioned  animals,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Brazils,  and  as  lively  as  any  of  its  congenera  The  tails  of  the  Capucins  are  covered  with 
bair,  but  are  still  possessed  of  prehensile  powers.  All  these  monkeys  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  much  intelligence,  and  their  little  quaint  ways  make  them  great  favourites  with  those 
who  watch  their  motions. 

Their  food  is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  but  they  are  fond  of  various  insects,  some- 
times rising  to  higher  prey,  as  was  once  rather  unexpectedly  proved.  A  linnet  was  placed, 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  a  cage  containing  two  Capucin  monkeys,  who  pounced  upon 
their  winged  visitor,  caught  it,  and  the  stronger  of  the  two  devoured  it  with  such  avidity 
that  it  would  not  even  wait  to  pluck  off  the  feathers.  Eggs  are  also  thought  to  form  part 
of  the  Capucin's  food. 

There  is  always  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  names  of  various  animals,  as  almost 
every  systematic  naturalist  prefers  a  name  of  his  own  invention  to  one  which  has  already 
been  in  usa  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  sa^e  creature  has  been  burdened  with 
ten  or  fifteen  titles,  given  to  it  by  as  many  writers.  The  chacma,  for  example,  has  been 
named  " Cynocephalus  porcarius"  by  one  author,  "Siuua  porcaria"  by  another,  "Simla 
sphingiola"  by  a  third,  "Papio  comatus"  by  a  fourth,  and  "  Cynocephidus  ursinus  **  by  a 
fifth.  In  order  to  avoid  the  great  waste  of  valuable  space  that  would  be  caused  by  givii^ 
a  list  of  these  various  names,  I  only  make  use  of  the  title  by  which  each  animal  is 
designated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  and  under  which  name  it  may  be 
found  in  that  magnificent  collection. 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  monkeys  comes  next  in  order,  deriving,  from  the  beauty  of 
their  far,  the  term  Callithrix,  or  "  beautiful  hair."  Sometimes  these  animals  are  called 
Squirrel  Monkeys,  partly  On  account  of  their  shape  and  size,  and  partly  from  the  squirrel- 
like  activity  that  characterizes  these  light  and  graceful  little  creatures.    The  Tkb-tkb,  or 
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Tpti — as  the  name  is  sometimes  given — is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  found  in  great 
numbers.    Another  name  for  the  animal  is  the  Saimirl 

The  colours  of  the  Tee-tee  are  very  diversified.  A  greyish  olive  is  spread  over  tiie 
body  and  limbs,  the  latter  being  washed  with  a  rich  golden  hue.  The  ears  are  quite  white, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  whitish  grey.     The  tip  of  the  tail  is  black. 

There  are  several  species  of  Tee-tee,  four  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Our 
engraving  of  the  last  of  these  monkeys,  namely,  the  Collaeed  Tee-tee,  is  given  opposite. 

They  are  most  engaging  little  creatures,  attaching  themselves  strongly  to  their 
possessors,  and  behaving  with  a  geotle  intelligence  that  lifts  them  far  above  the  greater 
part  of  the  monkey  race.    Their  temper  is  most  amiable,  and  anger  seems  to  be  almost 
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unknown  to  them.  In  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  there  is  something  of  an 
infantine  innocence,  which  impresses  itself  the  more  strongly  when  ^he  little  creatures 
are  alarmed.  Sudden  tears  fill  the  clear  hazel  eyes,  and,  by  the  little,  imploring,  shrinkiiig 
gestures,  they  establish  an  irresistible  claim  on  all  kindly  sympathies. 

The  Tee-tees  have  a  curious  habit  of  watching  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  to  than, 
just  as  if  they  could  understand  the  words  that  are  spoken,  and  when  they  become  qnite 
familiar,  are  fond  of  sitting  on  their  friend's  shoulder,  and  laying  their  tiny  fingers  on 
his  lips.  They  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  idea  of  the  empire  of  language,  and  to  try,  in 
their  own  little  way,  to  discover  its  mysteries. 

A  pleasant  musky  odour  exhales  from  these  animals.  Their  beautiful,  furry  tails 
have  no  prehensile  power,  but  can  be  wrapped  about  any  object,  or  even  coiled  round 
their  own  bodies  in  order  to  keep  them  warm. 

The  strange  looking  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page, 
is  no  less  remarkable  in  its  character  than  in  its  looks.  It  is  savage  in  its  temper,  and 
liable  to  gusts  of  furious  passion,  during  which  it  is  apt  to  be  a  very  unpleasant 
neighbour,  for  it  has  long  sharp  teeth,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 

On  examining  this  animal,  the  attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  curious  manner  in 
which  both  extremities  of  the  body  are  decorated. 

The  beard  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  hairs  which  start  from 
the  sides  of  the  jaw  and  chin,  and  project  forward  in  the  curious  fashion  which  gives  the 
animal  so  strange  an  expression. 
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Of  this  ornament  the  Cuxio  is  mightily  careful,  protecting  its  facial  ornament  with  a 
veneration  equal  to  that  beard-worship  for  which  the  mediaeval  Spanish  noble  was 
world-famona  It  is  even  more  fastidious  in  this  respect  than  the  Diana  monkey,  whose 
beard-protecting  customs  have  been  alluded  to  on  page  50.    The  Diana  will  hold  its 
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beard  aside  when  it  drinks ;  but  the  more  cautious  Cuxio  forbears  to  put  its  fiEice  near 
the  water.  Instead  of  drinking  a  deep  draught  by  suction,  as  is  the  custom  virith  most 
monkeys,  it  scoops  up  the  liquid  in  the  paLoi  of  its  hand,  and  so  avoids  the  danger  of 
wetting  its  beard,  ^ 
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This  curioTis  habit,  however,  is  but  rarely  witnessed,  as  the  animal  dislikes  to  exhibit 
its  fastidiousness  before  spectators,  and  only  when  it  thinks  itself  unwatched  will  it  use 
its  natural  goblet  When  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  it  drinks  as  do  other  monkeys, 
wetting  its  beard  without  compunction. 

The  general  colour  of  this  monkey  is  a  grizzled  brown,  sometimes  speckled  with  rust- 
coloured  hairs,  and  the  limbs,  tail,  and  head  are  black.  If,  however,  the  hair  of  the  body 
be  blown  aside,  a  greyish  hair  takes  the  place  of  the  dark  brown ;  for  the  hairs  are  much 
lighter  towards  their  insertion,  and  in  many  cases  are  nearly  whita  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  remarkable  for  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  which  gives  it  an  air  as  if  it  had 
been  parted  artificially.  The  long  black  hairs  start  from  a  line  down  the  centre  of  the 
head,  and  fall  over  the  temples  so  densely  that  they  quite  conceal  the  ears  under  their 
thick  locks.  The  large  quantity  of  hair  ihoi  decorates  the  head  and  face  increases  the 
really  great  comparative  size  of  the  rounded  head.  The  nostrils  are  rather  large,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  dividing  cartilage  which  is  larger  than  is  usual  even 
in  the  American  monkeys. 

The  teeth  are  so  sharp  and  the  jaws  so  strong,  that  Humboldt  has  seen  the  animal, 
when  enraged,  drive  its  weapons  deeply  into  a  Stick  plank.  When  it  suffers  from 
a  fit  of  passion,  it  grinds  these  sharp  teeth,  leaps  about  in  fury,  and  rubs  the  extremity 
of  its  long  beard.  Even  when  slightly  irritated,  it  grins  with  savage  rage,  threatening 
the  offender  with  menacing  grimaces,  and  wrinkling  the  skin  of  its  jaws  and  fieice. 

It  is  not  known  to  live  in  companies,  as  is  the  wont  of  most  American  monkeys> 
but  passes  a  comparatively  solitary  life,  limiting  its  acquaintance  to  its  partner  and 
its  family.  The  cry  of  this  animal  is  rather  powerful,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distanca  The  colour  of  the  female  Cuxio  is  not  so  dark  as  that  of  her  mate,  being 
almost  wholly  of  a  rusty  brown.    It  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 
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There  are  several  monkeys  known  by  the  name  of  Sakis,  among  which  are  reckoned  the 
Cuxio,  which  has  lust  been  described,  and  two  other  species,  which  are  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  colour  of  their  heads.  The  first  of  these  animals  is  the  Black 
Yakke,  or  Whitb-headed  Saki,  and  the  other  the  Cacajao,  or  Black-hbadkd  Saki. 

The  former  of  these  Sakis  is  a  rather  elegant  creature  in  form,  and  of  colour  more 
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▼aried  than  those  of  the  Coxio.  As  will  be  seen  firom  the  accompanying  engraving, 
the  head  is  sanonnded  with  a  thick  and  closely-set  fringe  of  white  hair,  wUch  is  rather 
short  in  the  male,  but  long  and  drooping  in  the  femala  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  deep 
black,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  tail  is  covered  with  very  long  and  rather 
coarse  hair  of  a  blackish-brown.  Under  the  chin  and  throat  the  hairs  are  almost  entirely 
absent^  and  the  skin  is  of  an  orange  hua 

Beside  the  difference  of  length  in  the  facial  hairs  of  the  femaie  Yarke,  there  are  several 
distinctions  between  the  sexes,  which  are  so  decided  as  to  have  caTised  many  naturalists 
to  consider  the  male  and  female  to  belong  to  different  speciea  The  hair  of  the  female 
Yarke  is  decOTated  near  the  tip  with  several  rings  of  a  rusty  brown  colour,  while  the 
hair  of  the  male  is  entirely  devoid  of  these  marks. 

The  natural  food  of  these  animals  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  wild  bees  and  their 
honeycombs.  Perhaps  the  long  fony  hair  with  which  the  SsJds  are  covered,  may  be 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them  from  the  stings  of  the  angry  insects.  On 
account  of  the  frill  and  bushy  tail  with  which  the  members  of  this  group  are  funiished, 
th^  are  popularly  classed  together  under  the  title  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys. 

The  two  aTliTTialB  which  have  just  been  noticed  are  marked  by  such  decided  peculiarities 
of  form  and  colour  that  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  monkeys.  The 
Cuxio  is  known  by  its  black  beard  and  parted  hair,  the  Black  Yarke  by  its  dark  body  and 
white  head-fringe,  while  the  Cacajao  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  black  head  and 
short  tail 

When  this  animal  was  first  discovered,  it  was  thought  that  the  tail  had  been  docked 
either  by  some  accident,  or  by  the  teeth  of  the  monkey  itself,  as  is  the  custom  with  so 
many  of  the  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  But  the  natives  of  the  country 
where  it  lives  araert  that  its  brevity  of  tail  is  a  distinctive  character  of  the  species. 
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Indeed,  among  the  many  names  wliich  have  been  given  to  the  Cacajao,  one  of  them, 
"  Mono  Rabon,"  or  short-tailed  Mono,  refers  to  this  peculiarity.  On  account  of  the  very 
short  tail,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  animal,  the  Cacajao  is  supposed  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  the  American  representative  of  the  Magot 

The  head  of  the  creature  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  black  hue,  but  for  its  shape, 
which  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  is  the  case  with  most  monkeys,  is  slightly  flattened 
at  the  templea  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  bright  yellowish-brown,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  head  and  the  fore-paws,  which  are  black.  The  ears  are  devoid  of 
hair,  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  have  something  of  the 
human  character  about  them.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  said  to  reach  nearly 
two  feet  in  full-grown  animals,  and  the  tail  is  iBrom  three  to  five  inches  long,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  individual 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Cacajao  in  a  wild  state;  but  in  captivity  it 
bears  the  character  of  being  a  veiy  inactive  and  very  docile  animaL  Fruits  seem  to  be 
its  favourite  diet,  and  when  eating  them  it  has  a  habit  of  bending  over  its  food  in  a  very 
peculiar  attituda  It  is  not  so  adroit  in  handling  objects  as  are  the  generality  of  monkeys, 
and  seems  to  feel  some  difBiculty  in  the  management  of  its  long  and  slender  fingers,  so 
that  its  manner  of  eating  is  rather  awkward  than  otherwise. 

Among  the  names  by  which  this  monkey  is  known,  we  may  mention,  "  Mono-feo," 
or  Hideous  Monkey,  Chucuto,  Chucuzo,  and  Caruiri  The  term  "Melanocephala" 
signifies  Black-headed,  while  the  word  "  Leucocephala,"  which  is  applied  to  the  Yarke, 
signifies  White-headed. 

It  seems  to  be  a  timid,  as  well  as  a  quiet  animal,  as  a  Cacajajo  which  had  been 
domesticated  displayed  some  alarm  at  the  sight  of  several  small  monkeys  of  its  own 
country,  and  trembled  violently  when  a  lizard  or  a  serpent  was  brought  before  its  eyea 

The  localities  where  it  is  most  generally  found  are  the  forests  which  border  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Cassiquiare,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  plentiful  even  in  its  own 
land. 

The  term  "  Nyctipithecus,"  or  Night-monkey,  which  is  used  as  the  generic  title  of  the 

DouEOUCOULi,  refers  to  its  habits, 
which  are  more  strictly  nocturnal 
than  those  of  the  animals  heretofore 
mentioned.  The  eyes  of  this  little 
creature  are  so  sensitive  to  light, 
that  it  cannot  endure  the  glare  of 
day,  and  only  awakes  to  activity  and 
energy  when  the  shades  of  night 
throw  their  welcome  veil  over  the 
face  of  natura 

In  its  wild  state,  it  seeks  the 
shelter  of  some  hollow  tree  or  other 
darkened  place  of  refuge,  and  there 
abides  during  the  hours  of  daylight, 
buried  in  a  slumber  so  deep,  that  it 
can  with  diflBculiy  be  aroused,  even 
though  the  rough  hand  of  its  captor 
drag  it  firom  its  concealment.  During 
sleep,  it  gathers  all  its  four  feet  closely 
together,  and  drops  its  head  between 
its  fore-paws.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  owls  of  the  monkey  raca 
The  food  of  this  Douroucouli  is  mostly  of  an  animal  nature ;  and  consists  chiefly  of 
insects  and  small  birds,  which  it  hunts  and  captures  in  the  night  season.  After  dark,  the 
Douroucouli  awakes  iBrom  the  torpid  lethargy  in  which  it  has  spent  the  day,  and  shaking 
off  its  drowsiness,  becomes  filled  with  life  and  spirit  The  large  dull  eyes,  that  shrank 
from  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  light  up  with  eager  animation  at  eventide ;  the  listless 
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limbs  are  instinct  with  fiery  activity,  every  sense  is  aroused  to  keen  perception,  and  the 
creature  sets  off  on  its  nightly  quest  Such  is  then  its  agile  address,  that  it  can  capture 
even  the  quick-sighted  and  ready-winged  flies  as  they  flit  by,  striking  rapid  blows  at 
them  with  its  little  paws. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Douroucouli  is  a  greyish-white,  over  which  a  silvery  lustre 
plays  in  certain  lights.  The  spine  is  marked  with  a  brown  line,  and  the  breast,  abdomen, 
and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are  marked  with  a  very  light  chestnut,  almost  amounting  to 
orange.  The  face  is  remarkable  for  three  very  distinct  black  lines,  which  radiate  from 
each  other,  and  which  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  title  of  "  Triveigatus,"  or  "  Three- 
striped."  There  are  but  very  slight  external  indications  of  ears,  and  in  order  to  expose 
the  organs  of  hearing,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  aside  the  fur  of  the  head.  On  account  of 
this  peculiarity,  Humboldt  separated  the  Douroucouli  from  its  neighbours,  and  formed  it 
into  a  distinct  family,  which  he  named  "  Aotes,"  or  "Earless." 

Guiana  and  Br^lzil  are  the  countries  where  this  curious  little  aninial  is  found. 
Although  by  no  means  an  uncommon  species,  it  is  not  taken  very  plentiftdly,  on  account 
of  its  monogamous  habits.  The  male  and  his  mate  may  often  be  discovered  sleeping 
snugly  together  in  one  bed,  but  never  in  greater  numbersi  unless  there  may  be  a  little 
family  at  the  time.  Its  cry  is  singularly  loud,  considering  the  small  size  of  the  animal 
which  utters  it,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  roar  of  the  jaguar.  Besides  this 
deej^toned  voice,  it  can  hiss  or  spit  like  an  angry  cat,  mew  with  something  of  a  cat-like 
intonation,  and  utter  a  guttural,  short,  and  rapidly  repeated  bark.  The  fur  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  pouches  and  similar  articles. 

The  beautiful  little  creature  which  is  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mabmoset, 
or  OuiSTiTi,  is  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the  Douroucouli,  and  is  even  more  attrac- 
tive in  its  manners  and  appearance.  The  fur  is  long  and  exquisitely  soft,  diversified  with 
bold  stripes  of  black  upon  a  ground  of  white  and  reddish-yellow.  The  tail  is  long  and 
fall ;  its  colour  is  white,  encircled  with  numerous  rings  of  a  hue  so  deep  that  it  may 
almost  be  called  black.  A  radiating  tuft  of  white  hairs  springs  from  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  jetty  hue  of  the  head. 

On  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fur,  and  the  gentleness  of  its  demeanour  when  rightly 
treated,  it  is  frequently  brought  from  its  native  land,  and  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  compelled 
civilization  in  foreign  climes.     It  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold,  and  always  likes  to  have; 
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its  house  well  famished  with  soft  and  warm  bedding,  which  it  piles  up  in  a  comer,  and 
under  which  it  delights  to  hide  itself 

The  Maraiosets  do  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  veiy  large  share  of  intelligence,  but 
yet  are  engaging  little  creatures  if  kindly  treated.  They  are  very  fond  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  and  will  often  take  a  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  visitor.  One  of  these  animals  with 
whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  took  great  pleasure  in  making  me  catch  flies  for  its  use, 
and  taking  them  daintily  out  of  my  hand.  When  it  saw  my  hand  sweep  over  a  doomed 
fly,  the  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  eager  anticipation  ;  and  when  I  approached'  the  cage, 
the  little  creature  thrust  its  paw  through  the  bars  as  far  as  the  wires  would  permit,  and 
opened  and  closed  the  tiny  fingers  with  restless  impatienca  It  then  insinuated  its  hand 
among  my  closed  fingers,  and  never  failed  to  find  and  to  capture  the  imprisoned  fly. 

When  properly  tamed,  the  Marmoset  will  come  and  sit  on  its  owner's  hand,  its  little 
paws  clin^g  tightly  to  his  fingers,  and  its  tail  coiled  over  his  hand  or  wrist  Or  it 
will  clamber  up  his  arm  and  sit  on  his  shoulders,  or  if  chilly,  hide  itself  beneath  his 
coat>  or  even  creep  into  a  convenient  pocket 

The  Marmoset  has  a  strange  liking  for  hair,  and  is  fond  of  playing  with  the  locks  of' 
its  owner.  One  of  these  little  creatures,  which  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman  adomed 
with  a  large  bushy  beard,  was  wont  to  creep  to  its  master's  face,  and  to  nestle  among  the 
thick  masses  of  beard  which  decorated  his  chin.  Another  Marmoset,  which  belonged  to 
a  lady,  and  which  was  liable  to  the  little  petulances  of  its  race,  used  to  vent  its  anger 
by  nibbling  the  end  of  her  ringlets.  If  the  hair  were  bound  round  her  head,  the  curious 
little  animal  would  draw  a  tress  down,  and  bite  its  extremity,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  eat 
the  hair  by  degrees.  The  same  individual  was  possessed  of  an  accomplishment  which  is 
almost  unknown  among  these  little  monkeys,  namely,  standing  on  its  head. 

Grenerally,  the  Marmoset  preserves  silence ;  but  if  alarmed  or  irritated,  it  gives  vent 
to  a  little  sharp  whistle,  from  which  it  has  gained  its  name  of  Ouistiti  It  is  sufficiently 
active  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  healui,  climbing  and  leaping  about  from  bar  to  bar 
with  an  agUe  quickness  that  reminds  the  observer  of  a  squirrel 

Its  food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable  in  character ;  the  animal  portion  being  chiefly 
composed  of  various  insects,  eggs,  and  it  may  be,  an  occasional  young  bird,  and  the  vege- 
table diet  ranging  through  most  of  the  edible  fruits.  A  tame  Marmoset  has  been  known 
to  pounce  upon  a  living  gold  fish,  and  to  eat  it  In  consequence  of  this  achievement, 
some  young  eels  were  given  to  the  animal,  and  at  first  terrified  it  by  their  strange 
writhings,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  mastered,  and  eaten. 

Cockroaches  are  a  favourite  e^cle  of  food  with  the  Marmoset,  who  might  be  put  to 
good  service  in  many  a  housa  In  eating  these  troublesome  insects,  the  Marmoset  nips 
off  the  head,  wings,  and  bristly  legs,  eviscerates  the  abdomen,  and  sq  prepares  the  insect 
before  it  is  finally  eaten.  These  precautions,  however,  are  only  taken  when  the  cockroach 
is  one  of  the  larger  specimens,  the  smaller  insects  being  eaten  up  at  once,  without  any 
preparation  whatever. 

Several  instances  of  the  birth  of  young  Marmosets  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  but 
the  young  do  not  seem  to  thrive  well  in  these  climates.  The  colour  of  the  young  aidmal 
is  a  dusky  grey,  without  the  beautiful  markings  which  distinguish  them  when  adult, 
and  the  teal  is  destitute  of  hair. 

The  length  of  the  full-grown  Marmoset  is  fWm  seven  to  eight  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  measures  about  a  foot. 

The  two  elegant  little  animals  which  are  represented  in  the  preceding  page  are 
members  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Marmoset,  inhabitants  of  nearly  the  same  localities, 
and  possessed  of  many  similar  qualities. 

The  FmcHE  is  remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  white  and  long  hair  which  it  bears  on  its 
head,  and  which  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  little  creature  almost  seems  to  be  wear- 
ing an  artificial  head  of  hair.  The  throat,  chest,  abdomen,  and  arms,  are  also  white,  and 
the  edges  of  the  thighs  are  touched  with  the  same  tint  On  each  shoulder  there  is  a  patch 
of  rediSsh-chestnut,  fading  imperceptibly  into  the  white  for  of  the  chesty  and  tiie  greyish- 
Drown  hair  that  covers  the  remainder  of  the  body.    Its  eyes  are  quite  black. 

The  tail  of  the  animal  is  long  and  moderately  full ;  its  colour  slightly  changes  &om 
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the  russet-brown  tint  with  which  it  commences,  to  a  deeper  shade  of  brownish-black  Its 
voice  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  has  often  been  compared  to  the  twittering  of  a  bird. 

The  Pinche  is  quite  as  delicate  in  point  of  health  as  its  slight  form  seems  to  indicate, 
and  can  with  difficulty  endure  the  privations  of  a  voyaga  When  the  animal  is  full- 
grown,  the  length  of  its  head  and  body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  that  of  its  tail  rather 
exceeding  a  foot. 

Among  the  various  members  of  the  monkey  tribe,  there  is  hardly  any  species  that 
can  compare  with  the  exquisite  little  Martktna,  either  for  grace  of  form,  or  soft  beauty 
of  colour. 

The  hair  with  which  this  creature  is  covered  is  of  a  bright  and  lustrous  chestnut,  with 
a  golden  sheen  playing  over  its  long  glossy  locks.  To  the  touch,  the  fur  of  the  Marikina 
is  peculiarly  smooth  and  silken ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Silky  Monkey. 

Both  for  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  hair,  the  name  is  happily  chosen,  for  the  tint 
of  the  Marikina's  fur  is  just  that  of  the  orange-coloured  silk  as  it  is  wound  from  the 
cocoon,  while  in  texture  it  almost  vies  with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  unwoven  silk  itself 

Another  name  for  the  same  animal  is  the  lion  Monkey,  because  its  little  face  looks 
out  of  the  mass  of  hair  like  a  lion  from  out  of  his  mana 

The  colour  of  the  hair  is  nearly  uniform,  but  not  quite  so.  On  the  paws  it  darkens 
considerably,  and  it  is  of  a  deeper  tint  on  the  forehead  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  limbs 
than  on  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Some  specimens  are  wholly  of  a  darker  hua  In  no 
place  is  the  for  very  short ;  but  on  the  head,  and  about  the  shoulders,  it  is  of  very  great 
length  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal 

The  Marikina  is  rightly  careful  of  its  beautiful  clothing,  and  is  fastidious  to  a  degree 
about  preserving  its  glossy  brightness  free  from  stain.  "Whether  when  wild,  it  keeps  its 
own  house  clean,  or  whether  it  has  no  house  at  all,  is  not  as  yet  accurately  ascertained; 
but  in  captivity,  it  requires  that  all  cleansing  shall  be  performed  by  other  hands.    This 
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slothfolness  is  the  more  peculiar,  because  the  creature  is  so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that 
if  it  be  in  the  least  neglected,  it  loses  its  pretty  gaiety,  pines  away,  and  dies. 

It  is  fond  of  company,  and  can  seldom  be  kept  alone  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
food  of  the  Marikina  is  chiefly  composed  of  fruits  and  insects ;  but  in  captivity,  it  -will 
eat  biscuit  and  drink  milk  It  is  a  very  timid  animal,  unable  to  fight  a  foe,  but  quick  in 
escape,  and  adroit  in  concealment  Its  voice  is  soft  and  gentle  when  the  animal  is  pleased, 
but  when  it  is  excited  by  anger  or  fear,  it  utters  a  rather  sharp  hiss.  The  dimensions  of 
the  Marikina  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pinche. 


BUFFED  LEMUR— Lemur  Maoieo, 


LEMURS. 

The  form  of  the  monkeys  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Lemurs,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  more  quadrupedal  mammalia,  the  which, 
however,  we  shall  only  reach  through  the  wing-handed  animals,  or  bats,  and  the  strangely 
formed  flying-monkey,  which  seems  to  span  the  guK  between  the  monkeys  and  bats. 

The  head  of  all  the  Lemurs  is  entirely  unlUce  the  usual  monkey  head,  and  even  in 
the  skull  the  distinction  is  as  clearly  marked  as  in  the  living  being.  Sharp,  long,  and 
pointed,  the  muzzle  and  jaws  are  singularly  fox-like,  while  the  general  form  of  these 
animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  walk,  would  lead  a  hasty  observer  to  place  them 
among  the  true  quadrupeds.  Yet,  on  a  closer  examination,  the  quadrumanous  charac- 
teristics are  seen  so  plainly,  that  the  Lemurs  can  but  be  referred  to  their  proper  position 
among,  or  rather  at  the  end  of,  the  monkey  triba 

The  word  Lemur  signifies  a  night-wandering  ghost,  and  has  been  applied  to  this  group 
of  animals  on  account  of  their  nocturnal  habits,  and  their  stealthy,  noiseless  step,  which 
renders  their  progress  almost  as  inaudible  as  that  of  the  unearthly  beings  from  whom  they 
derive  their  nama 
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The  Buffed  Lemttb  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  this  family,  challenging  a  rivalship 
even  with  the  Ring-tailed  Lemur  in  point  of  appearance. 

The  texture  of  the  fur  is  extremely  fine,  and  its  colour  presents  bold  contrasts  between 
pure  white  and  a  jetty  blackness,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  strongly  defined.  The 
face  of  the-RufTed  Lemur  is  black,  and  a  fringe  of  long  white  hairs  stands  out  like  a  ruflf 
round  the  face,  giving  to  the  creature  its  very  appropriate  title. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Lemurs,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  monkeys.  Of  all  the  Lemurs  this 
species  is  the  largest,  its  size  equalling  that  of  a  moderately  grown  cat.  Its  voice  is  a 
sepulchral,  deep  roar,  peculiarly  loud,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance  in  the  stilly  night  As  the  Lemurs  delight  in  gathering  together 
in  large  companies,  the  effect  of  their  united  voices  is  most  deafening.  The  eyes  are 
furnished  with  a  transverse  pupil,  which  dilates  as  darkness  draws  on,  enabling  the 
creature  to  see  even  in  a  dark  night,  and  to  make  search  after  their  daily,  or  rather  their 
nightly  food.  j* 

This  species  is  timid  at  the  presence  of  man,  and  hides  itself  at  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps. But  if  pursued  and  attacked,  it  takes  instant  courage  from  despair,  and  flinging 
itself  boldly  on  its  antagonist,  wages  fierce  battle.  In  the  conflict,  its  sharp  teeth  stand  it 
in  good  stead,  and  inflict  wounds  of  no  trifling  severity. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  although  it  is  not  a  very  intellectual  animal,  it  displays  much 
gentle  afiTection,  readily  recognising  its  friends,  and  offering  itself  for  their  caresses,  but 
avoiding  the  touph  of  those  with  whom  it  is  not  acquaiated,  or  to  whom  it  takes  a  dislike. 
It  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  likes  to  sit  before  a  fire,  where  it  will  perch  itself  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  without  moving,  its  attention  solely  taken  up  by  the  grateful  warmth. 

It  is  an  active  creature,  being  able  to  leap  to  some  distance,  and  always  attaining  its 
mark  with  unfailing  accuracy.  While  leaping  or  running  rapidly,  the  tail  is  held  in  a. 
peculiar  and  graceful  attitude,  following,  indeed,  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 


BINO-TAILEDLWU?.-I«»'C««.  WHITB-PBONTED  LBlIUB.-I-«»  4 Wr«-.  RED  LEMUR -I«.«r«.^. 


The  RmwiiLED  Lemue,  ot  Macaco,  is  at  once  recognisable  by  the  peculiarity  from 

^^^^^^^  ss^t  rj^i  ^f "^1^3 

number  of  the  animala  that  form  the  vanegated  mass. 
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It  sometimes  breeds  in  confinement,  and  then  afifords  an  interesting  sight.  The  young 
Lejnur  is  not  so  thickly  clothed  as  its  mother,  but  makes  up  deficiencies  in  its  own 
covering  by  burying  itseK  in  the  soft  fur  of  its  parent  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the 
little  creature  sunk  deeply  in  the  soft  far  of  its  mother^s  back,  and  so  harmonizing  with  her, 
that  the  child  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  parent.  Sometimes  it  would  creep 
under  the  mother,  and  cling  with  arms  and  legs  so  firmly,  that  although  she  might  move 
about  her  cage,  the  little  one  was  not  shaken  off,  but  held  as  firmly  as  Ulysses  to  the 
Cyclops*  ram. 

Tliere  is  a  curious  structure  in  the  hand  and  arm  of  this  Lemur,  bearing  considor- 
able  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  spider  monkey's  tail,  which  is  mentioned  on  p.  84. 
By  means  of  this  construction  of  the  limb,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  closed  when  the  arm 
is  stretched  out»  so  that  the  animal  can  suspend  itself  from  a  tree-branch,  without  incurring 
fatigue.  It  sometimes  utters  a  sound  which  resembles  the  purring  of  a  cat^  and  £rom  that 
habit  is  derived  the  name  of  Cattus.  The  manner  in  which  the  dark  spots  and  rings  are 
distributed  over  the  body  and  tail  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  need  not  be 
described 

The  Whitb-feonted  Lemub  derives  its  name  from  the  patch  of  white  hairs  which 
appears  on  its  forehead.  Some  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  the  female  of  a  similar  animal 
on  whose  forehead  a  sable  patch  is  substituted  for  the  white,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Black-fronted  Lemur.  At  present,  however,  the  Black-fronted  animal  is  considered  to  be 
a  distinct  species ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  sexes  of  the  White-fronted  Lemur 
seems  to  be,  that  in  the  male  animal  the  forehead  and  some  other  portions  of  the  far  are 
white,  while  in  the  female  they  are  of  a  light  grey.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal 
is  a  brownish  chestnut,  but  in  some  examples  a  grey  tint  takes  the  place  of  the 
darker  colour. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  engaging  creature,  and  not  at  all  shy,  even  to  strangers,  unless  they 
alarm  it  by  loud  voices  or  hasty  gesturea  It  is  possessed  of  great  agility,  climbing  trees, 
and  running  among  the  branches  with  perfect  ease,  and  capable  of  springing  through  a 
space  of  several  yajrda  So  gently  does  it  alight  on  the  ground  after  it  leaps,  that  the 
sound  of  its  feet  can  hardly  be  heard  as  they  touch  the  ground. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  on  p.  103,  the  Bed  Lemub  possesses  a  fur  which  has 
somewhat  of  a  woolly  aspect,  the  hair  separating  into  tufts,  each  of  which  is  slightly 
curled  It  is  a  beautifully  decorated  animal,  displaying  considerable  contrast  of  colour- 
ing. The  body,  head,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a  fine  chestnut^  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  white  patch  covering  the  back  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  a  smaller  one  in  the  midst  of  each  foot  The  face,  the  tail,  and  paws,  are  black,  as  is 
all  the  under  side  of  the  body.  This  latter  circumstance  is  most  remarkable,  as  it  is 
almost  a  general  rule  that  the  under  parts  of  animals  are  lighter  in  tint  than  the  upper. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  hair  is  of  a  paler  chestnut  than  that  which  covers  the 
body. 

In  habits  it  is  similar  to  the  Lemurs  which  have  already  been  described.  Being 
naturally  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  passes  the  day  in  a  drowsy  somnolence,  its  head  pushed 
between  its  legs,  and  the  long,  bushy  tail  wrapped  round  its  body,  as  if  to  exclude  the 
light  and  retain  the  heat  Should  it  be  accustomed  to  be  fed  during  the  daytime,  it 
shakes  off  its  slumber  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger ;  but  even  though 
urged  by  so  strong  an  inducement  it  awakes  with  lingering  reluctance,  and  sinks  to  sleep 
again  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  its  appetite  are  satisfied.  Its  entire  length  is  nearly 
three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  about  twenty  inches.    Its  height  is  about  a  foot 

The  curious  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Diadem  Lemub,  is  generally 
thought  to  belong  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  Indris  than  to  the  Lemurs,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  placed  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  a  separate  genus,  which  he  names 
Propithecus. 

The  name  of  Diadem  Lemur  is  given  to  this  creature  on  account  of  the  white  semi- 
lunar stripe  which  runs  across  the  forehead ;  the  curve  being  just  the  opposite  to  the 
crescent  on  the  head  of  the  Diana  monkey,  and  therefore  assuming  the  shape  of  a  diadem. 
This  white  stripe  is  very  conspicuous,  and  serves  by  its  bold  contrast  with  the  black  head 
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and  face,  to  distinguish  the  animal  from  any  of  its  relatives.  The  shoulders  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a  sooty  tint,  not  so  black  as  the  head,  and  fading  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  palest  brown  on  the  hinder  quarters  and  the  limbs.  The  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  very  light  grey,  nearly  white.  The  paws  are  nearly  black.  The  tail  is 
tawny  at  its  commencement,  but  gradually  changes  its  colour  by  the  admixture  of  lighter 
•  hairs,  until  at  its  tip  it  is  nearly  white,  although  with  a  slight  golden  tinge. 

Ihe  hair  of  the  tail  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  body,  which  is  long  and  rather  silky 
in  texture,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur  about  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  which  has  a 
slight  woolliness  to  the  touch     As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  thumbs  of  th« 
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hinder  paws  are  large  in  proportion,  and  suited  for  taking  a  firm  grasp  of  any  object  to 
which  the  animal  may  clmg ;  while  the  corresponding  members  of  the  fore-paws  are  not 
so  largely  developed,  but  yet  can  be  used  with  some  freedom  The  face  of  the  Propithece 
is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  true  Lemurs,  and  the  round  tipped  ears  are  hidden  in  the 
bushy  hair  which  surrounds  the  head.  The  length  of  the  animal,  exclusively  of  the  tail, 
is  about  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  about  four  inches  less. 

EesembUng  the  Lemurs  in  many  respects,  and  given  to  similar  customs,  the  animals 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Loris  are  distinguished  from  the  Lemurs  by  several 

i>eculiaritie8  of  structura 

*     2  13. 
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The  first  point  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  observer,  is  the  want  of  that  -long  and 
bushy  tail  which  is  possessed  by  the  Lemurs,  and  which  is  only  rudimentary  in  the  Long. 
The  muzzle  too^  although  sharp  and  pointed,  is  abruptly  so,  whereas  that  of  the  Lemur 
tapers  gradudly  from  the  ears  to  the  nosa  The  countiy  which  they  inhabit  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  nurtures  the  Lemurs,  for  whereas  the  latter  animals  are  found 
exclusively  in  Madagascar,  the  Loris  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 
neighbouring  parts. 

The  Slendeb  Lobib  is  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
possessed  of  limbs  so  delicately  slender,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the  popular  name  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Slow-paced  Loris.  Its  colour  is  grey,  with  a  slight 
rusty  tinge,  the  under  portions  of  the  body  fading  into  white.  Bound  the  eyes,  the  fur 
takes  a  (krker  hue,  which  is  weU  contrasted  by  a  white  streak  running  along  the  nosa 

Small  though  it  be,  and  apparently  without  the  power  to  harm,  it  is  a  terrible  enemy 
to  the  birds  and  insects  on  which  it  feeds,  and  which  it  captures,  "like  Fabius,  by  delay." 

Night,  when  the  birds  are  resting  with  their  heads  snugly  sheltered  by  thferr  soft 
feathers,  is  the  time  when  the  Loris  awakes  from  its  daily  slumbers,  and  stealthily  sets 
forth  on  its  search.  Its  large  round  eyes  blaze  in  the  dusky  gloom  like  two  balls  of 
phosphorescent  fire,  and  by  the  eyes  alone  can  its  presence  be  Imown.  For  the  colour  of 
its  for  is  such  that  the  dark  back  is  invisible  iu  the  obscurity,  and  the  white  breast  and 
abdomen  simulate  the  falling  of  a  broken  moonbeam  on  the  bark  of  a  branch.  Its 
movements  are  so  slow  and  silent,  that  not  a  sound  falls  on  the  ear  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  living  animal 

Alas  for  the  doomed  bird  that  has  attracted  the  fieiy  eyes  of  the  Loris !  No  Indian 
on  his  war-path  moves  with  stealthier  step  or  more  deadly  purpose  than  the  Loris  on  its 
progress  towards  its  sleeping  prey.  With  movements  as  imperceptible  and  as  silent  as 
the  shadow  on  the  dial,  paw  after  paw  is  lifted  from  its  hold,  advanced  a  step  and  placed 
again  on  the  bough,  until  the  destroyer  stands  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious  victim. 
Then,  tJie  hand  is  raised  with  equal  silence,  until  the  fingers  overhang  the  bird  and  nearly 
touch  it  Suddenly,  the  slow  caution  is  exchanged  for  lightning  spe^d,  and  with  a  move- 
ment so  rapid  that  tie  eye  can  hardly  follow  it,  the  bird  is  torn  from  its  perch,  and  almost 
before  its  eyes  are  opened  from  slumber,  they  are  closed  for  ever  in  death* 
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The  Slow-paged  Lobis,  or  Kttkai^o,  is  veiy  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  animal  just 
mentioned,  but  differs  from  it  in  size,  colour, -and  several  parts  of  its  form. 

The  fur  is  of  a  texture  rather  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Slender  Loris,  and  its 
colour  has  something  of  a  chestnut  tinge  running  through  it,  although  some  specimens 
are  nearly  as  grey  as  tiie  Slender  Loris.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  a  dturk  stripe 
surrounds  the  eyes,  ears,  and  back  of  the  head,  reaching  to  the  comers  of  the  moutL 
From  thence  it  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  The  colour  of  this  dark  band 
is  a  deep  chestnut  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  animal,  being  a  little  more  than 
a  foot  in  length. 

In  the  formation  of  these  creatures  some  very  curious  structures  are  found,  among 
which  is  the  singular  grouping  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  limbs. 

Instead  of  the  usiml  tree-like  mode  in  which  the  limbs  of  most  animals  are  supplied 
with  blood, — one  large  trunk-vessel  entering  the  limb,  and  then  branching  off  into  nume- 
rous subdivisions, — the  limbs  of  the  Loris  are  furnished  with  blood  upon  a  strangely  modified 
system.    The  arteries  and  veins  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  limb,  are  suddenly  divided 
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into  a  great  number  of  cylindrical  vessels,  lying  close  to  each  other  for  some  distance, 
and  giving  off  their  tubes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  limb.  It  is  possible  that  to  this 
formation  may  be  owing  the  power  of  silent  movement  and  slow  patience  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  property  of  these  monkeys,  for  a  very  similar  structure  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  sloth. 

The  tongue  of  the  Loris  is  aided  in  its  task  by  a  plate  of  cartilage,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, and  which  is,  indeed,  an  enlargement  of  the  tendinous  band  that  is  found  under 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  much  thicker  at  its  base  than  at  the  extremity,  which  is  so 
deeply  notched  that  it  seems  to  have  been  slit  with  a  knife.  It  is  so  conspicuous  an 
organ,  that  it  has  been  often  described  as  a  second  tongua  The  throat  and  vocal  organs 
seem  to  be  but  little  developed,  as  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  an  animal  whose  very 
subsistence  depends  upon  its  silence.  Excepting  when  irritated,  it  seldom  or  never  utters 
a  sound ;  and  even  then,  its  vocal  powers  seem  to  be  limited  to  a  little  monotonous 
plaintive  cry. 

In  captivity,  this  Loris  appears  to  be  tolerably  omnivorous,  eating  both  animal  and 
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vegetable  food,  preferring,  however,  the  former.  Living  animals  best  please  its  taste,  and 
the  greatest  dainty  that  can  be  offered  to  the  creature  is  a  small  bird,  which  it  instantlj 
kills,  plucks,  and  eats  entirely,  the  bones  included.  Eggs  are  a  favourite  food  with  i^ 
as  are  insects.  It  will  take  butcher's  meat,  if  raw,  but  will  not  touch  it  if  cooked  in 
any  way.  Of  vegetable  substances,  sugar  appears  to  take  its  fancy  the  most,  but  it  will 
eat  fruits  of  vcuious  kinds,  such  as  oranges  and  plantains,  and  has  been  known  to  suck 
gum  arable. 

Another  curious  inhabitant  of  Madagascar  is  the  Indbi,  or  Avahi,  a  creature  that  hag 
sometimes  been  considered  as  one  of  the  lemurs,  and  placed  among  them  by  systematic 
naturalists.  From  the  curled  and  woolly  hair  with  which  the  body  is  covered  it  derives 
its  name  of  "  Laniger,"  or  Wool-bearer.  Just  over  the  loins,  and  partly  down  the  flanks^ 
the  soft  wool-like  hair  takes  a  firmer  curl  than  is  found  to  .be  the  case  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  or  limbs.  It  is  but  a  small  animal,  the  length  of  its  head  and  body  being 
only  a  foot,  and  its  tail  nine  inches.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  lightish  brown, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  a  tinge  of  chestnut  in  the  tail    In 

some  individuals  a  rusty  red,  mingled  with  a 
yellow  hue,  takes  the  place  of  the  brown ; 
and  in  all  the  under  parts  are  lighter  than 
the  upper.  Its  face  is  black,  and  the  eyes  are 
grey,  with  a  greenish  light  playing  through 
their  large  orbs. 

The  name  Indri  is  a  native  word,  signi- 
fying, it  is  said,  "man  of  the  woods."  Its 
voice  is  not  very  powerful,  but  can  be  heairf 
at  some  distance.  It  is  of  a  melancholy, 
wailing  character,  and  has  been  likened  to 
the  cry  of  a  child. 

The  Little  Galago,  which  is  represented 
in  the  lower  figure  of  the  accompanying 
engraving,  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Madagascar  Eat,  on  account  of  its 
rat-like  form,  and  the  colour  of  the  fur.  It 
.  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  engraviog, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  those 
animals  by  a  non-zoologist.  The  tint  of  its 
fur  is  a  very  light  mouse-colour. 

The  ears  of  the  Galago  are  large,  and, 

during  the  life  of  the  animal,  are  nearly 

transparent.    The  eyes  are  very  large,  and 

of  that  peculiar  lustre  which  is  always  seen  in  the  nocturnal  animals.     It  is  a  native 

of  Madagascar. 

The  MoHOLi  Galago  is  a  larger  animal  than  the  preceding,  being  nearly  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  Its  colour  is  grey,  with  irregular  markings  of  a  deeper 
hua  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  white,  and  the  limbs  are  slightly  tinged 
with  a  golden  lustre.  The  tail  is  not  very  bushy,  excepting  at  the  extremity,  and  its  colour 
is  a  chestnut  brown.  The  texture  of  the  fur  is  very  soft,  and  there  is  a  slight  woolliness 
in  its  setting. 

Nocturnal  in  habits,  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  with  its  large  ears  folded  over  the  head 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  earless  animaL  More  active  than  the 
loris,  the  Moholi  does  not  secure  its  prey  by  stealing  on  it  with  slow  and  silent  movements, 
but  leaps  upon  the  flying  insects  on  which  it  loves  to  feed,  and  seizes  them  in  its 
slender  paws.  Besides  insects,  various  fruits  form  part  of  the  MohoU's  food,  more 
especially  such  as  are  of  a  pulpy  nature,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Moholi  eats  that  vegetable 
exudation  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gum-SenegaL  Its  diurnal  repose  is  taken  in 
the  curious  nest  which  it  buUds  in  the  forked  branches  of  trees,  using  grass,  leaves,  and 
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Other  soft  substances  for  the  puipose.     In  this  lofty  cradle  the  young  are  nurtiired  until 
they  are  of  an  age  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  face  is  full  of  expression,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  the  large  and  prominent  ears ; 
and  the  creature  is  said  to  contract  its  countenance  into  strange  grimaces,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ordinary  monkeys.  like  the  monkeys,  too,  it  can  leap  for  some  little  distance, 
and  springs  from  one  branch  to  another,  or  from  tree  to  tree  with  agility  and  precision. 
The  Moholi  Galago  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Smith 
hopping  about  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  bordered  the  Limpopo  river,  in  twenty-five 
d^rces  of  south  latitude. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  some  external  re- 
semblance between  the  Galago  and  the  little 
animal  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  The  ears,  however,  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Galago,  and  the  tail  is 
less  thickly  covered  with  fur,  being  almost 
devoid  of  hair,  except  at  its  extremity,  where 
it  forms  a  small  tuft.  On  reference  to  the 
figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hands  are  of 
extraordinary  length,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  creature.  This  peculiarity  is  caused 
by  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  bones 
composing  the  "  Tarsus,"  or  back  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the 
title  of  Tabsieb.  This  peculiarity  is  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  hinder  than  in  the 
fore-paws. 

The  colour  of  the  Tarsier  is  a  greyish- 
brown,  with  slight  olive  tint  washed  over 
the  body.  A  stripe  of  deeper  colour  sur- 
rounds the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  face 
and  forehead  are  of  a  warmer  brown  than 
the  body  and  limbs.   It  is  a  native  of  Boni^o, 

Celebes,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Banca.      From  the  latter  locality  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Banca  Tarsier.    Another  of  the  titles  by  which  it  is  known,  is  the  Podji 
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It  is  a  tree-inhabitmg  animal,  and  skips  among  the  branches  with  little  quick  leaps 
that  tave  been  likened  to  the  hoppings  of  a  frog.  In  order  to  give  the  little  creature  a 
fiimer  hold  of  the  boughs  about  which  it  is  constantly  leaping,  the  pahns  of  the  hands 
are  furnished  with  several  cushions.  The  back  of  the  hands  are  covered  with  soft  downy 
far,  resembling  the  hair  with  which  the  tail  is  famished.  Excepting  on  the  hands  and 
tail,  the  far  is  very  thick  and  of  a  wooUy  character,  but  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  at  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  it  suddenly  changes  to  the  short  downy  covering. 

The  true  position  of  that  very  rare  animal  the  Ayk-ate,  seems  very  doubtful,  some 
naturalists  placing  it  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  this  work,  and  others,  such  as 
Van  der  Hoeven,  considering  it  to  form  a  link  between  the  monkeys  and  the  rodent 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  figure,  in  its  head  and  general  shape  it  resembles 
the  Galagos,  but  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  its  teeth  it  approaches  the  rodent 
typa  There  are  no  canine  teeth,  and  the  incisors  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  the  rodents,  the  chief  difference  being,  that  instead  of  the  chisel-like  edge  which 
distinguishes  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  gnawing  animals,  those  of  the  Aye-aye  are.  sharply 
pointed.  These  curious  teeth  are  extremely  powerful,  and  are  very  deeply  set  in  the  jaw- 
bones, their  sockets  extending  nearly  the  entire  depth  of  the  bone. 

The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  rusty  brown  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  the 
under  parts,  as  weU  as  the  cheeks  and  throat,  being  of  a  light  grey.  The  paws  are  nearly 
black.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  thickly  set,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  inner  coating  of 
downy  hair  of  a  golden  tint,  which  sometimes  shows  itself  through  the  outer  coating.  On 
the  tail  the  hair  is  darker  than  on  the  body,  greater  in  length,  and  in  texture  much 
coarser.  The  tail  seems  to  be  always  trailed  at  length,  and  never  to  be  set  up  over  the 
body,  like  the  well-known  tail  of  tiie  squirrel  The  ears  are  large,  and  nearly  destitute 
of  hair. 

It  is  probable  that  the  natural  food  of  the  Aye-aye,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
animals,  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  that  it  eats  fruit  and  insects  indiscriminately.  In 
captivity  it  usually  fed  on  boiled  rice,  which  it  picked  up  in  minute  portions,  like  Amine 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  using,  however,  its  slender  fingers  in  lieu  of  the  celebrated 
bodkin  with  which  she  made  her  mock  meaL  But  it  its  wild  state  it  is  said  to  search  the 
trees  for  insects  as  weU  as  fruits,  and  to  drag  their  larvaB  firom  their  concealment  by  means 
of  its  delicate  fingers.  Buds  and  various  fruits  are  also  said  to  be  eaten  by  this  animal — 
possibly  the  buds  may  contain  a  hidden  grub,  and  the  entire  flower  be  eaten  for  the  sake 
of  the  living  creature  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a  bud  that  is  plucked 
by  small  birds  in  this  country. 

It*  is  a  nocturnal  animal  like  the  Galagos  and  Lemurs,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  night 
only,  spending  the  day  in  sleep,  curled  up  in  the  dark  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  some  similar 
spot,  where  it  can  retire  from  view  and  from  light 

As  is  shown  by  the  scientific  name  of  the  Aye-aye,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and 
even  in  that  island  is  extremely  scarce,  appearing  to  be  limited  to  the  western  portions 
of  the  coimtry,  and  to  escape  even  the  quick  eyes  of  the  natives.  Sonnerat,  the  naturalist^ 
was  the  first  to  discover  it^  and  when  he  showed  his  prize  to  the  natives,  they  exhibited 
great  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  an  unknown  animal,  and  the  exclamations  of  surprise 
are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Aye-aye  to  the  creature.  The  name  "  Cheiromys," 
signifies  "  Handed  Mouse,"  and  is  given  to  the  animal  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  large  mouse  or  rat  which  is  furnished  with  hand-like  paws  instead  of  feet 

With  the  exception  of  the  Aye-aye,  all  the  Quadrumanous  animals  bear  their  mammae 
upon  the  breast,  and  clasp  their  young  to  their  bosoms  with  their  anna  But  in  the 
Aye-aye,  the  milk-giving  organs  are  placed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus 
a  great  distinction  is  at  once  made  between  this  creature  and  the  true  quadrumema. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  points  of  discrepancy  in  this  strange  being,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  it  agree  with  the  systematic  laws  which  have  hitherto  been  laid  down, 
and  naturalists  place  it  in  one  order  or  another,  according  to  the  stress  which  they  lay  on 
difierent  points  of  its  organization. 

The  eyes  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  very  sensitive  to  lights  as  may  be 
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expected  in  a  creature  so  entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  The  movements  of  the  Aye-aye 
are  slow  and  deliberate,  though  not  so  sluggish  as  those  of  the  Loris.  It  is  not  a  very 
small  animal,  measuring  almost  a  yard  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one 
moiety. 

On  a  review  of  this  and  the  Lemurine  monkeys,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the 
observer  that  there  must  be  something  very  strange  in  the  climate  or  position  of 
Madagascar — ^perhaps  in  both — ^that  forbids  the  usual  quadrumanous  forms,  and  produces 
in  their  stead  the  Lemurs,  the  Indris,  and  the  Aye-aye.  So  very  little  is  known  of  this 
important  island,  that  it  may  be  the  home  of  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  animal  life, 
which,  when  brought  under  the  observation  of  competent  naturalists,  would  fill  up  sundry 
blanks  that  exist  in  the  present  list  of  known  animals,  and  afiford,  in  their  own  persons, 
the  clue  to  many  interesting  subjects  which  are  now  buried  in  mystery. 


The  strange  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  FLYiNa  Lbmub,  or  CoLUGO, 
presents  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  large  bat  which  is  popularly  caUed  the  Flying  Fox, 
and  evidently  affords  an  intermediate  linV  of  transition  between  the  four-handed  and  the 
wing-handed  mammals. 

By  means  of  the  largely-developed  membrane  which  connects  the  limbs  with  each 
other,  and  the  hinder  limbs  with  the  tail,  the  Colugo  is  enabled  to  leap  through  veiy  groat 
distances,  and  to  pass  from  one  bough  to  another  with  ease,  although  they  may  be  situated 
so  far  apart  that  no  power  of  leaping  could  achieve  the  feat  This  membrane  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  natural  skin,  and  is  covered  with  hair  on  the  upper  side  as  thickly  as 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  beneath  it  is  almost  naked  When  the  creaturo  desiros  to  make 
one  of  its  long  sweeping  leaps,  it  spreads  its  limbs  as  widely  as  possible,  and  thus  converts 
itself  into  a  kind  of  living  kite,  as  is  shown  in  the  figura '  By  thus  presenting  a  large 
surface  to  the  air,  it  can  be  supported  in  its  passage  between  the  branches,  and  is  said  to 
be  able  to  vary  its  course  slightly  by  the  movement  of  its  arms. 

When  the  animal  is  waUang  or  climbing  about  among  the  branches,  the  wide 
membrane  is  folded  so  closely  to  the  body,  that  it  might  escape  the  observ|;tion  of  an 
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inexperienced  eye.  The  membrane  is  not  used  in  the-  manner  of  wings,  but  is  merely 
employed  as  a  sustaining  power  in  the  progress  through  the  air.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  at  every  leap,  the  spot  at  which  it  aims  must  be  lower  than  that  from  which  it 
starts,  so  that  it  is  forced,  after  some  few  aerial  voyages,  to  run  up  the  trees  and  attain 
a  higher  station.  It  is  said  that  the  Colugo  wiU  thus  pass  over  nearly  a  hundred 
yards. 

Among  other  bat-like  habits,  the  Colugo  is  accustomed  to  suspend  itself  by  its  hinder 
paws  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this  pendant  attitude  it  sleeps.  Its  slumbers  are 
mostly  diurnal,  for  the  Colugo  is  a  night-loving  animal,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  motion 
imtil  the  shades  of  evening  draw  on.  But  on  the  approach  of  nighty  the  Colugo  awakes 
from  its  drowsiness,  and  imhooking  its  claws  from  the  branch  on  which  it  has  hung 
suspended  during  the  hours  of  daylight^  sets  oft*  on  its  travels  in  search  of  food. 

The  diet  of  this  animal  is  said  to  consist  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
the  former  being  eggs,  insects,  and  small  birds,  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  various 
soft  fruits.  Its  paws  are  equally  adapted  for  grasping  the  boughs  of  the  trees  among 
which  it  passes  its  existence,  and  for  seizing  the  prey  on  which  it  lives.  The  thumbs  are 
not  capable  of  opposition  to  the  fingers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  are  the  thumbs 
of  the  human  hand. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Aye-aye,  the  structure  of  the  mammae  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  true  monkeys  ;  and  in  the  Colugo,  the  same  organs  are  marked 
by  a  singular  peculiarity  of  form  and  number.  Instead  of  the  usual  supply  of  two 
mammae  on  the  breast,  the  Colugo  is  furnished  with  four  of  those  organs. 

The  female  Colugo  is  motherly  in  her  habits,  and  carries  her  young  family  with  her 
until  they  have  attained  a  moderate  size. 
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It  is  foxmd  in  many  of  the  islands  that  belong  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is 
Uerably  common.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  several  species  of  Galeopithecns ; 
Ehree,  accoTding  to  some  naturalists,  and  four  according  to  others. 

The  oolour  of  the  fur  is  very  uncertain,  even  in  the  same  species,  some  specimens 
being  of  a  light  brown,  others  of  a  grey  tint,  more  or  less  deep ;  while  many  individuals 
bave  their  fur  diversified  with  irregular  marblings  or  stripes,  or  spots  of  different  shades 
indtinta 

The  teeth  of  the  Gktleopithecus  are  very  curious  in  their  shape,  and  present  as  great 
I  contrast  to  the  usual  quadrumanous  tooth  as  the  entire  form  does  to  that  of  the  true 
Bimikeya.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rather  wide  empty 
^aoe,  the  lower  incisors  have  their  crowns  deeply  cut,  as  if  they  were  being  manufactured 
Into  combs,  bearing,  indeed,  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  rudely-manufactured  wooden 
eombs  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands! 

None  of  the  fingers  of  this  animal  are  furnished  with  the  broad  flat  nail  which  is 
fcuad  in  the  real  monkeys,  but  each  finger  is  armed  with  a  sharp  claw,  decidedly  hooked, 
•Dd  letractila  The  thumbs  are  not  opposable  to  the  finger&  The  hinder  limbs  are 
dightly  larger  than  the-  arm&  The  Colugo  is  by  no  means  a  small  animal,  as,  when  it  is 
hll  grown,  it  equals  a  large  cat  in  size.  The  natives  of  the  countries  where  this  animal 
h  found  are  in  the*  habit  of  using  it  as  an  article  of  food.  Strangers,  however,  find  its 
flesh  veiy  unpleasant,  on  account  of  a  strong  odour  with  which  it  is  pervaded. 

As  in  this  work  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  render  the  study  of  Animal  life  as 
entertaining  as  possible,  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  scientific 'terms,  which  might 
give  an  air  of  pedantry  to  its  pages,  and  deter  the  reader  from  venturing  upon  a 
lobject  so  repellent  A  greater  stress  has,  therefore,  been  laid  upon  the  disposition  and 
kbits  of  the  various  aimnals  than  on  their  purely  physical  form,  and  the  descriptions 
Inre  been  rather  of  species  than  of  genera  But  if  any  reader  should  desire  to  learn  the 
leading  characteristics  by  which  the  genera  are  separated  from  each  other  and  placed  in 
iheir  respective  positions,  he  is  referred  to  a  "Compendium  of  Generic  Distinctions," 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  VoL  I.,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  reader  wiU  be 
mbled  to  assign  almost  any  animal  to  its  proper  genus. 
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CHEIROPTERA; 

OR,   WING-HANDED    ANIMALS. 

fk)M  the  earliest  times  in  which  the  science  of  zoology  attracted  the  attention  of 
observant  men,  the  discovery  of  a  trae  systematic  arrangement  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  those  who  studied  animal  life,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  is  outwardly  manifested. 
In  the  writings  of  these  pioneers  of  zoological  science,  firom  Aristotle,  its  father,  even  to 
the  latest  authors  on  this  subject,  we  ficid  that  many  animals,  whether  in  groups  or 
in  single  species,  have  long  baflBed  investigation  Among  the  more  conspicuous  of 
these  enigmatical  beings  are  the  strange  and  weird-like  animals  which  are  popularly 
known  by  the  terse  title  of  Bats,  and,  scientifically,  by  the  more  recondite  name  of 
Cheiroptera,  a  term  derived  firom  two  Greek  words  signifying,  the  former,  a  hand,  and  the 
latter,  a  wing. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  theories  which  have  been  broached  on  the  subject  of  the  Bats,  we 
find  that  the  singular  diversity  of  opinion  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
aniimal  which  excited  them. 

Some  authors  place  the  Bats  among  the  birds,  because  they  are  able  to  fly  through  the 
air,  while  others  assign  them  a  position  among  the  quadrupeds,  because  they  can  walk  on 
the  earth.  Some,  again,  who  admitted  the  mammalian  nature  of  the  creatures,  scattered 
them  at  intervals  through  the  scale  of  animated  beings,  heedless  of  any  distinction 
excepting  the  single  characteristic  on  which  they  took  their  stand,  and  by  which  they 
judged  every  animal  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  diverse  opinions  which  ran  riot  among 
the  naturalists  of  the  former  times,  among  which  the  most  ingeniously  quaint^  is  that 
which  places  the  bat  and  the  ostrich  in  the  same  order,  because  the  Bat  can  fly,  and  the 
ostrich  cannot 

By  degrees  the  true  mammalian  character  of  the  Bats  became  more  clearly  understood, 
and  they  were  removed  from  the  birds  to  take  their  rank  among  the  higher  forms.  Even 
then,  however,  they  were  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  mammals,  being  considered  as  a 
connecting  link  which  prevented  a  too  abrupt  change  from  the  hairy  to  the  feathered 
beings ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  more  recent  investigators  to  discover,  by  carefiil  anatomical 
research,  the  real  position  of  the  Bat  tribe. 

In  general  form  the  Bats  are  clearly  separated  from  any  other  group  of  animals,  and 
by  most  evident  modifications  of  structure,  can  be  recognised  by  the  most  cursory  glance. 

The  first  peculiarity  in  the  Bat  form  which  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  wide  and  delicate 
membrane  which  stretches  round  the  body,  and  which  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  wings 
with  which  birds  are  furnished.  This  membrane,  thin  and  semi-transparent  as  it  is,  is 
double  in  structure,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  slrin  of  the  flanks  and  other  portions  of 
the  animal,  and,  therefore,  having  its  upper  and  under  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
body  of  the  creature  itself.  The  two  surfaces  are  so  clearly  marked,  that  with  ordinary  care, 
they  can  be  separated  from  each  other.  Along  the  sides,  this  double  membrane  is  rather 
stronger  and  thicker,  but,  as  it  extends  from  the  body,  it  assumes  greater  tenuity,  until  at 
the  margin  it  is  so  exquisitely  thin,  that  the  tiny  blood-corpuscules,  which  roll  along  the 
minute  vessels  that  supply  the  wing  with  nourishment,  can  be  seen  clearly  through  its 
integumenty  by  the  help  of  a  good  microscopa 

In  order  to  support  this  beautiful  membrane,  to  extend  it  to  its  requisite  width,  and 
to  strike  the  air  with  it  for  the  purposes  of  flighty  the  bones  of  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
and  especially  those  of  the  arms  and  hands,  undergo  a  singular  modification 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  represents  the 
skeleton  of  the  Vampire,  and  which  has  been  originally  taken  by  the  photographic 
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process,  the  bones  which  thus  constitute  the  arm  and  hand  are  marvellously  elongated, 
becoming  longer  the  farther  they  reoede  firom  the  body. 

The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  extremely  long,  and  the  bone  which  is 
scientifically  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  ulna,"  is  extremely  small,  and  in  many  species 
almost  whoUy  wanting.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  great  object  of 
these  two  bones  is,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  jointed  to  each  other,  to  permit  the 
arm  to  rotate  with  that  movement  which  is  easily  shown  by  the  simple  process  of  turning 
the  hand  with  its  palm  upwarda  This  latitude  of  motion  would  not  only  be  useless  to 
the  Bats,  but  absolutely  injurious,  as  the.wing-membranes  would  not  be  able  to  beat  the 
air  with  the  steady  strokes  which  are  needful  for  maintaining  flight  Therefore  the 
arm  is  rendered  incapable  of  rotation. 

Passing  onwards  from  the  arms  to  the  hands,  the  finger-bones  are  strangely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  remainder  of  the  body,  the  middle  finger  being  considerably  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  together.  The  thumb  is  very  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  fingers,  and 
famished  with  a  sharp  and  curved  claw.  By  means  of  this  claw,  the  Bat  is  enabled  to 
proceed  along  a  level  surface,  and  to  attach  itself  to  any  object  that  may  be  convenient 
In  some  of  the  Bats  the  thumb  is  much  longer  than  that  which  is  here  figured. 

The  bones  of  the  breast  and  the  neighbouring  parts  are  also  formed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  being  intended  to  support  the  broad  surface  of  the  wing-membrane,  and  to  enable 
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it  to  beat  the  air  with  sufl&cient  force.  The  coUar-bones  are  long,  considerably  arched, 
and  strongly  jointed  to  the  breast-bone  and  the  shoulder-blades.  In  the  insect-eating 
Bats,  these  bones  are  more  developed  than  in  the  fruit-eaters ;  probably  because  the 
former  need  a  better  apparatus  for  the  capture  of  their  quick-winged  prey,  than  the  latter 
for  seeking  their  vegetable  food.  Some  species  of  Bat  present  a  collar-bone  which  is  half 
the  length  of  the  elongated  upper  arm. 

The  breast-bone  is  very  long,  and  is  widely  expanded  so  as  to  form  a  strong  point  of 
attachment  for  the  two  collar-bones.  There  is  also  a  bony  crest  running  down  its  cciptre, 
which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  enormous  breast-muscles  that  work  the  winga  The 
ribs  are  long  and  well  rounded,  and,  indeed,  seem  to  be  much  greater  in  proportionate 
length  than  those  of  any  other  mammal 

The  lower  portions  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  singularly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
tipper  limba  The  legs  are  short  and  slender,  and  so  arranged  that  the  feet  are  rather 
turned  outward,  for  the  purpose  of  using  their  sharp  claws  freely.  A  kind  of  slender  and 
spur-like  bone  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  beel  of  each  foot  When  the  skeleton  is 
clothed  with  its  softer  textures,  these  curious  bones  run  between  the  double  membrane 
that  joins  the  legs  to  the  tail,  and  reach  nearly  half-way  to  the  latter  member.    The 
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exact  history  of  this  bony  spar  is  not  quite  settled,  some  authors  considering  it  to  be  a 
separate  bone,  while  others  think  that  it  is  merely  a  projection  of  the  heel-bone,  which 
remains  permanently  disunited.  The  feet  are  small,  and  each  toe  is  furnished  with  a 
very  sharp,  strong,  and  curved  claw,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  suspend 
itself  from  any  object  which  affords  a  slight  projection. 

It  wiU  be  seen  on  a  glance  at  the  formation  of  the  bat,  that  the  hands,  or  wings,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  animal,  and  that,  to  those 
members,  the  whole  of  the  body  and  the  remaining  limbs  are  subsidiary. 

Having  thus  made  a  cursory  review  of  the  skpleton,  we  proceed  to  the  outward  form, 
and  take  for  our  first  example  the  creature  which  has  earned  for  itself  a  world-wide 
celebrity  by  the  best  means  of  obtaining  mimdane  fame — ^the  shedding  of  much  blood. 

The  Yampese  Bat  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  is  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  coxmtry.  It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  the  length  of  its  body  and  tail  being  only  six 
inches,  or  perhaps  seven  in  large  specimens,  and  the  spread  of  wing  two  feet,  or  rather 
more.    The  colour  of  the  Vampire's  fur  is  a  mouse  tint,  with  a  shade  of  brown. 

Many  tales  have  been  told  of  the  Vampire  Bat,  and  its  fearful  attacks  upon  sleeping 
men, — ^tales  which,  although  founded  on  fact^  were  so  sadly  exaggerated  as  to  cause  a 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  reported  to  come  silently  by  night,  and  to 
search  for  the  exposed  toes  of  a  sound  sleeper, — ^its  instinct  telling  it  whether  the  intended 
victim  were  thoroughly  buried  in  sleep.  Poising  itself  above  the  feet  of  its  prey,  and 
fanning  them  with  its  extended  wings,  it  produced  a  cool  atmosphere,  which,  in  those  hot 
climates,  aided  in  soothing  the  slumberer  into  a  stiU  deeper  reposa  The  Bat  then  applied 
its  needle-pointed  teeth  to  the  upturned  foot,  and  inserted  them  into  the  tip  of  a  toe  with 
such  adroit  dexterity,  that  no  pain  was  caused  by  the  tiny  wound.  The  lips  were  then 
brought  into  action,  and  the  blood  was  sucked  until  the  Bat  was  satiated.  It  then 
disgorged  the  food  which  it  had  just  taken,  and  began  afresh,  continuing  its  alternate 
feeding  and  disgorging,  until  the  victim  perished  from  sheer  loss  of  blood. 

For  a  time,  this  statement  gained  dominion,  but,  after  a  while,  was  less  and  less 
believed,  until  at  last,  naturalists  repudiated  the  whole  story  as  a  "traveller's,  tale." 
However,  as  usual,  the  truth  seems  to  have  lain  between  the  two  extremes ;  for  it  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  more  recent  travellers,  that  the  Vampires  really  do  bite  both 
men  and  cattle  during  the  nighty  but  that  the  wound  is  never  known  to  be  fatal,  and,  in 
most  instances,  causes  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  sufferer. 

When  they  direct  their  attacks  against  mankind,  the  Vampires  almost  invariably 
select  the  foot  as  their  point  of  operation,  and  their  blood-loving  propensities  are  the 
dread  of  both  natives  and  Europeans.  With  singular  audacity,  the  bats  even  creep  into 
human  habitations,  and  seek  out  the  exposed  feet  of  any  sleeping  inhabitant  who  has 
incautiously  neglected  to  draw  a  coverlet  over  his  limbs. 

When  they  attack  quadrupeds,  they  generally  fix  themselves  on  the  shoulders  and 
flanks  of  the  animal,  and  ii^ct  wounds  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  damage  unless 
properly  attended  to.  It  is  qidte  a  common  occurrence  that  when  the  cattie  are  brought 
from  the  pastures  wherein  t|iey  have  passed  the  night,  their  shoulders  and  flanks  are 
covered  with  blood  from  the  bites  of  these  blood-loving  bats.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
bleeding  woxmds  might  be  accoxmted  for  by  some  other  cause,  but  the  matter  was  set  at 
rest  by  a  fortunate  capture  of  a  Vampire  "red-handed "  in  the  very  act  of  wounding  a 
horsa 

Darwin,  who  narrates  the  circumstance,  states  that  he  was  travelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  and  had  halted  for  the  night  One  of  the  horses  became 
very  restless,  and  the  servant,  who  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  animal, 
fancied  that  he  could  see  something  strange  on  its  withers.  He  put  his  hand  quickly 
on  the  spot  and  secured  a  Vampire  Bat  Next  morning  there  was  some  inflammation 
and  soreness  on  the  spot  where  the  bat  had  been  captured,  but  the  iU  effects  soon 
disappeared,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  horse  was  as  well  as  ever. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  severity  of  the  wound  which  does  the  harm,  but  the 
irritation  which  is  caused  by  pressxtre,  whether  of  a  saddle,  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  or  of 
clothing,  in  the  case  of  a  human  being. 
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The  Vampire  seems  to  be  very  capricious  in  its  tastes,  for  while  one  person  may  sleep 
jn  the  open  air  with  perfect  impunity,  another  will  be  wounded  almost  nightly.  Mr. 
ITaterton,  urged  by  his  usual  enthusiastic  desire  for  personal  investigation,  slept  for  the 
Mffuse  of  eleven  months  in  an  open  loft,  where  the  Vampires  came  in  and  out  every  night 
Biey  were  seen  hovering  over  the  hammock,  and  passing  through  the  apertures  that 
aerved  for  windows,  but  never  made  a  single  attack.  Yet  an  In(fian,  who  slept  within 
1  few  yards,  suffered  frequently  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  his  toea  This 
distinction  was  not  on  accoxmt  of  colour,  for  a  young  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  an  English  gentleman,  was  bitten  on  the  forehead  with  such  severity,  that  the 
wound  bled  freely  on  the  following  morning.  The  fowls  of  the  same  house  suffered  so 
terribly,  that  they  died  fast ;  and  an  unfortunate  jackass  was  being  killed  by  inches.  He 
looked,  to  use  Mr.  Waterton's  own  language,  "  like  misery  steeped  in  vinegar." 

Although  these  bats  have  so  great  a  predilection  for  the  blood  of  animSs,  they  are  not 
restricted  to  so  sanguinary  a  diet,  but  live  chiefly  on  insects  which  they  capture  on  the 
wing.    Indeed,  they  would  have  but  a  meagre  diet  were  they  to  depend  wholly  on  a 


VAMPmE  BAT.— Fompyrttf  Spectrvm, 


supply  of  human  or  brute  blood,  for  there  are  suflBicient  Vampires  in  existence  to  drain 
4e  iSe-blood  from  man  and  beast.  Many  other  creatures  have  the  same  propensities — 
happy  if  they  can  gratify  them ;  satisfied  if  they  are  withheld  from  so  doing.  The  common 
^1l  is  a  fftTniliftT  example  of  a  similar  mode  of  life  ;  for  it  may  be  that  not  one  leech  out 
of  a  thousand  ever  tastes  blood  at  all,  although  they  are  so  ravenously  eager  after  it  when 
flwy  have  the  opportunity  for  gratifying  their  sanguinary  tasta 

On  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  Vampire  Bat,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wide 
8nd  flattened  membrane  which  supports  the  body  in  the  air,  connects  together  the  whole 
of  the  limbs  and  the  tail,  leaving  free  only  the  hinder  feet,  and  the  thumbs  of  the  fore 
P«W8.  This  membrane  is  wondrously  delicate,  and  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  minute 
Hood-Tessels,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  but  with  a  system  of  nerves  which 
possess  the  most  exquisite  power  of  sensation. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  bats  are  able  to  thread  their  way  among  boughs  of  trees 
^A  other  impediments  with  an  ease  that  almost  seems  beyond  the  power  of  sight, 
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especially  when  the  dark  hours  of  their  flight  are  considered.  Even  utter  darkness  seems 
not  to  impede  these  curious  animals  in  their  aerial  progress,  and  when  shut  up  in  a 
darkened  place,  in  which  strings  had  been  stretched  in  various  directions,  the  bats  still 
pursued  their  course  through  the  air,  avoiding  every  obstacle  with  perfect  precision.  In 
order  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  whether  this  faculty  were  the  result  of  a  more  than 
usually  keen  sight,  or  whether  it  were  caused  by  some  hitherto  unknown  structure, 
Spallanzani  deprived  a  bat  of  its  eyes,  and  discovered  by  this  most  cruel  experiment,  that 
the  bat  seemed  as  capable  of  directing  its  flight  among  the  strings  without  its  eyes  as 
with  them. 

Whether  this  curious  power  were  resident  in  any  part  of  the  animal's  structure,  oi 
whether  it  were  the  result  of  a  sixth  and  unknown  sense,  was  long  an  enigma  to  naturalists. 
The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  been  solved  by  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  into  the  formation  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  it  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  to  the 
exquisite  nervous  system  of  its  wings  the  bat  is  indebted  for  the  above-mentioned  faculty. 

The  Vampires  are  said  to  imite  in  themselves  the  progressive  power  of  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  and  to  run  on  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  rats,  wlule  they  fly  through  the  air  as  easily 
as  any  bird.  But  this  accomplishment  of  running  is  by  no  means  general  among  the 
bats,  whose  mode  of  progress  is  awkward  in  the  extreme,  and  when  the  animal  is  hurried 
or  alarmed,  positively  ludicrous. 

Bats  are  in  geneiil  very  much  averse  to  the  ground,  and  never,  unless  under  compulsion, 
place  themselves  on  a  level  surface.  Their  mode  of  walking  is  grotesque  and  awkward 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  arduous  task  of  proceeding  along  the  ground  is  achieved  with 
such  difficulty,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  painfiil  to  the  animal  which  is  condemned  for  the 
time  to  exchange  its  easy  aerial  course  for  the  tardy  and  uncongenial  crawl  to  which  its 
earthly  progress  is  limited.  Quadrupedal  in  its  form,  although  that  form  may  be  strangely 
modified,  the  bat  will  occasionally  assume  quadrupedal  action,  and  walk  on  the  ground 
by  the  aid  of  aU  its  four  feet    The  method  of  advancing  is  as  follows : 

The  bat  thrusts  forward  one  of  the  fore-l^  or  "wings,"  and  either  hooks  the  claw  at 
its  extremity  over  any  convenient  projection,  or  buries  it  in  the  ground.  By  means  of 
this  hold,  which  it  thus  gains,  the  animal  draws  itself  forward,  raises  its  body  partly  off 
the  earth,  and  advances  the  hind  leg,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  tumble  forward. 
The  process  is  then  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  the  creature  proceeds  in  a 
strange  and  unearthly  fashion,  tumbling  and  staggering  along  as  if  its  brain  were  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  disease.  It  steers  a  very  deviating  course,  felling  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  as  it  employs  the  limbs  of  either  side. 

None  of  the  bats  like  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air  from  a  perfectly  level  surface, 
and  therefore  use  all  their  endeavours  to  climb  up  some  elevated  spot,  firom  whence  they 
may  launch  themselves  into  the  air. 

They  dimb  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  being  able  to  hitch  their  sharp  and  curved 
claws  into  the  least  roughness  that  may  present  itseli^  and  can  thus  ascend  a  perpendicular 
wall  with  perfect  ease  and  security.  In  so  doing  they  crawl  backwards,  raising  their  bodies 
'  against  the  tree  or  wall  which  they  desire  to  scale,  and  drawing  themselves  up  by  the 
alternate  use  of  the  hinder  feet  When  they  have  attained  a  moderate  height  they  are 
able  to  fling  themselves  easily  into  the  air,  and  to  take  to  immediate  flight  They  have 
the  power  of  rising  at  once  firom  the  ground,  but  always  prefer  to  let  themselves  fall 
from  some  elevated  spot 

The  reason  is  now  evident  why  the  bats  take  their  repose  in  the  singular  attitude 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  When  suspended  by  their  hind  feet,  they  are  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  taking  to  the  air,  and  when  they  desire  to  fly  need  only  to 
spread  their  wings,  and  loosing  their  foothold,  to  launch  themselves  into  the  air. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  other  reasons  for  the  curious  reversed  attitude,  but 
that  which  has  already  been  given  accounts  in  some  measure  for  it  Even  among  the 
birds  examples  are  found  of  a  similar  mode  of  repose ;  members  of  the  genus  Colius,  an 
African  group  of  birds,  sleep  suspended  like  the  bats,  clinging  with  their  feet,  and  hanging 
with  their  heads  downwards.  But  these  birds  cannot  assume  this  attitude  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  to  flight,  as  their  wings  are  used  as  readily  as  those  of  most  other  feathered 
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creatures,  and  therefore  the  reason  which  was  given  for  the  reversed  position  of  the  bats 
will  not  apply  to  the  birds. 

On  the  nose  of  the  Vampire  Bat  may  be  observed  a  curious  membrane  of  a  leaf  like 
shape.  This  strange  and  not  prepossessing  appendage  to  the  animal  is  found  in  some  of 
the  bats  which  inhabit  our  own  country.  Among  the  British  bats  which  possess  the  leaf- 
decorated  nose,  the  Gebat  Hobseshob  Bat  is  the  most  conspicuoua  Only  the  head  of 
this  animal  is  given  in  the  engraving,  as  in  its  wings 
and  body  it  differs  but  very  little  firom  other  British 
bata 

The  membrane  which  gives  to  this  creature  the 
title  of  Horseshoe  Bat>  is  extremely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  though  not  so  large  as  in  some 
of  the  foreign  bats.  It  is  double  in  form,  that  portion 
which  is  in  front  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  and 
curving  from  the  lips  upwards,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
nostrils.  The  second  leafy  membrane  is  placed  on  the 
forehead,  and  is  sharply  pointed. 

The  ears  of  this  bat  are  large,  pointed,  and  marked 
with  a  succession  of  ridges,  which  extend  from  the 

margins  nearly  half-way  across  the  ears.   The  « tragus,"  ^^^  ""^  horseshoe  bat. 

or  inner  ear,  is  wanting  in  this  bat,  but  its  office  seems  Rhiniioph^  Ferrum^iMr*. 

to  be  fulfilled  by  a  large  rounded  lobe  at  the  base 
of  the  ear. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  is  grey  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  above,  while  on  the  under  portions 
of  the  animal  the  ruddy  tint  vanishes,  and  the  hair  is  of  a  very  pale  grey.  The  membrane 
is  of  a  dusky  hue.  The  bat  is  not  a  very  large  one,,  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  being 
only  two  inches  and  a  hali^  while  that  of  the  extended  wings  is  about  thirteen  inches. 
The  ears  are  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  when  measured  at  their  widest  part,  and  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

What  may  be  the  object  of  the  wonderful  nasal  appendage  seems  to  be  quite 
unknown.  The  most  obvious  idea  is,  that  it  is  given  to  the  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  delicacy  of  their  sense  of  smell  in  seeking  food  and  avoiding  foes. 
But  even  if  such  be  the  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  reason  why  such  a  privilege 
should  be  granted  to  one  species  and  denied  to  another — ^both  animals  being  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  their  nutriment  and  escaping  pursuit  in  a  similar  manner.  The  generic 
term,  Ehinolophus,  which  is  applied  to  these  bats,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  the 
former  signifying  a  nose,  and  the  latter  a  crest 

Another  peculiarity  of  form  which  has  been  noticed  in  these  animals,  is  the  presence 
of  two  prominences  on  the  groin,  which  have  been  taken  for  supplementary  mammae,  and 
described  as  such.  As,  however,  no  mammary  glands  exist  beneath  these  projections, 
they  are  evidently  no  true  mammse,  and  probably  belong  only  to  the  skin. 

The  Great  Horseshoe  Bat  seems  to  be  less  endurent  of  fight  than  any  of  its  British 
relatives,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  caverns  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  no  other  species 
of  bat  will  bear  it  company.  This  instinct  of  concealment  induces  the  bat  to  leave  its 
home  at  a  later  and  to  return  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  other  bats,  and  consequently 
it  has  only  recently  been  found  to  exist  in  England.  The  first  specimen  which  was 
captured  had  fixed  its  abode  in  rather  a  preccuious  situation,  and  was  found  in  a  building 
belonging  to  the  Dartmouth  powder  mills.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  discovered  in 
many  places,  but  always  in  some  dark  and  retired  situation. 

There  is  another  similar  animal  found  in  England,  called  the  Lesser  Horseshoe  Bat 
{Rhin6lophu8  EippostcUros).  This  creature  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  the  young 
of  the  last  mentioned  animal,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The  name 
Hipposideros  is  Greek,  and  in  that  language  signifies  the  same  as  Ferrum-equinum  in 
Latin,  ie.  Horseshoe. 

The  bats  which  we  shall  now  examine  are  devoid  of  that  strange  nasal  leafage  which 
gives  80  unique  an  aspect  to  its  wearer.    The  Babbastelle  does  not  seem  to  be  veiy 
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plentiful  in  this  country,  althongli  specimens  have  several  times  been  taken  in  various  parts 
of  England.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  first  acknowledged  British  specimen  was 
captured  in  a  powder  nuU,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Great  Horse^oe  Bat 

One  of  these  animals  which  was  for  some  weeks  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bell,  was 
taken  in  Kent,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  seventy  feet  in  deptL  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  so  active  as  some  Long-Eared  and  other  bats  which  were  taken  in  the  same  locality, 
and  preferred  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  to  using  its  wings.  It  fed  readily  on  meat  and 
would  drink  water,  but  never  became  so  tame  as  its  companions.  Its  captive  life  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks,  its  death  being  apparently  hastened  by  the  attacks  of  the  other  bats, 
one  of  which  was  detected  in  the  very  act  of  inflicting  a  bite  on  the  Barbastelle's  neck. 

The  colour  of  the  BarbasteUe  is  extremely  dark,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  by  depth  of 
tint  alone  it  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  British  bat  On  the  hinder  quarters, 
a  rusty  brown  takes  the  place  of  the  brownish-black  hue  which  characterizes  the  fore- 
part of  the  body.  Underneath,  the  hair  is  nearly  grey,  being,  however,  much  darker 
towards  the  neck. 

The  length  of  its  head  and  body  is  just  two  inches,  that  of  the  ears  half  an  inch,  and 
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the  expanse  of  wing  measures  between  ten  and  eleven  inches.  The  ears  are  tolerably 
large,  and  slightly  wrinkled  The  tragus  is  sharply  pointed  at  its  tip,  and  widened  at  its 
base.  A  full  view  of  the  face  shows  a  rather  deep  notch  in  the  outer  margin  and  near 
the  base  of  the  ear. 

The  engraving  represents  the  BarbasteUe  as  walking  on  a  level  surface,  and  exhibits 
the  strangely  awkward  mode  by  which  these  animals  achieve  terrestrial  progression. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant^  of  the  British 
Cheiroptera,  is  the  well-known  Long-eaeed  Bat. 

This  pretty  little  creature  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  England ;  and  on  account  of 
its  smgularly  beautifol  ears  and  gentle  temper  has  frequently  been  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated. I  have  possessed  several  specimens  of  this  ba^  and  in  every  case  have  been 
rewarded  for  the  trouble  by  the  curious  little  traits  of  temper  and  disposition  which  have 
been  exhibited. 

My  last  bat-favourite  was  captured  ujider  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  had  entered  a  grocer's  shop,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  grocer  and  his  assistant, 
had  got  among  the  sugar-loaves  which  were  piled  on  an  upper  shelf.  So  terrible  a  foe 
as  the  bat  (nearly  two  inches  long)  put  to  rout  their  united  forces,  and  beyond  poking  at 
it  with  a  broom  as  it  cowered  behind  the  sugar,  no  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  it 
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this  juncture,  my  aid  was  invoked  ;  and  I,  accordingly,  drew  the  bat  from  its  hiding 
It  did  its  little  best  to  bite,  but  its  tiny  teeth  could  do  no  damage  even  to  a 
Bitive  skin. 

The  bat  was  then  placed  in  an  empty  mouse-cage,  and  soon  became  suf5ciently 
miliaT  to  eat  and  drink  under  observation.     It  would  never  eat  flies,  although  many  of 
insects  were  offered,  and  seemed  to  prefer  small  bits  of  raw  beef  to  any  other  food. 
;  was  a  troublesome  animal  to  feed,  for  it  would  not  touch  the  meat  unless  it  were 
mbly  cut  and  quite  moist ;  forcing  me  to  prepare  morsels  fit  for  its  dainty  maw,  six 
|r  seven  times  daily. 

r   It  spent  the  day  at  the  top  or  on  the  side  of  its  cage,  being  suspended  from  its  hinder 
and  would  occasionally  descend  from  its  eminence  in  order  to  feed  or  to  drink 
eating,  it  was  accustomed  to  lower  itself  from  the  cage  roof,  and  to  crawl  along  the 
until  it  reached  the  piece  of  meat     The  wings  were  then  thrown  forward  so  as  to 
ivelope  the  food,  and  under  the  shelter  of  its  wings,  the  bat  would  droop  its  head  ovpr 
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the  meat,  and  then  consume  it.  On  account  of  the  sharp  surface  of  its  teeth,  it  could 
not  eat  its  food  quietly,  but  was  forced  to  make  a  series  of  pecking  bites,  somethmg  like 
the  action  of  a  cat  in  similar  circumstances.  i       j 

It  would  drink  in  several  ways,  sometimes  crawling  up  to  the  water  vessel  ma 
pattine  its  head  into  the  water,  but  usually  lowering  itself  down  the  side  of  the  cage 
untills  nose  dipped  in  the  liquid.  When  it  had  thus  satisfied  its  thirst,  it  would 
i^^acend  to  the  roof,  fold  its  wings  about  itself,  and  betake  itself  to  slumber  once  more. 

I  kept  the  little  animal  for  some  time,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  thrive,  havmg,  m  au 
probability,  been  hurt  by  the  broom-handle  which  had  been  used  so  freely  again8ti|i| 
and  at  last  was  found  dead  in  its  cage  from  no  apparent  causa  Although  dead»  i*  stm 
himg  suspended,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  appeared  strange  m  ite  attitude  was, 
t^the  wings  drooped  downwards  instead  of  being  wrapped  tightly  round  the  body. 

In  the  attitude  of  repose,  this  bat  presents  a  most  singular  figure.  The  wings  are 
wrapped  around  and  held  firmly  to  the  body ;  the  immense  ears  are  ^l^f  ,^?f^  ,^^  *^^ 
pointed  inner  ear,  or  "tragus,"  stands  boldly  out,  giving  the  creature  a  totaUy  different 
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The  enormous  ears,  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name,  are  most  beautiful 
organs.  Their  texture  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  the  bat  has  the  power  of  throwing 
them  into  graceful  folds  at  every  movement,  thereby  giving  to  its  countenance  a  vast 
amount  of  expression.  The  figure  on  p.  121,  exhibits  the  animal  as  it  appears  on  the 
wing,  and  with  its  ears  fully  extended.  But  the  present  engraving  shows  the  head  of 
this  bat,  as  it  appears  while  the  ears  are  disposed  in  slight  folds  and  gently  curved. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Long-eared  Bat  has  lived  long  in  captivity,  and  even 

produced  and  nurtured  its  young  under  such  conditions. 
For  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  a  maternal 
bat,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 

"While  living  in  an  old  rambling  country  house  in 
Ireland,  without  any  companions  of  my  own  age, — an  only 
solitary  child  left  (after  my  'lessons'  were  finished)  to 
create  my  own  amusements — I  made  friends,  of  course, 
with  our  own  dogs  and  horses ;  and  as  all  the  servants 
loved  'little  Miss,'  and  anxiously  ministered  to  her  desires, 
HEAD  OF  LONG-EARED  BAT.  ^  ^^camc  wcU  acquainted  with  the  habite  and  peculiarities 

of  the  wild  creatures  in  our  own  groimds  and  neighbour- 
hood   We  were  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  walk  from  the  dear  old  house,  on  to  the  cliff  that  sheltered  our  bathing  cove, 
which  I  have  traversed,  accompanied  by  our  Newfoundland  dog,  the  old  retriever-spaniels, 
and  a  fine  deerhound,  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 

"A  lovely  ivy-covered  cottage  near  the  orchard,  wMch,  before  I  was  bom,  was 
occupied  by  an  old  gardener,  was  at  last  given  over  to  my  menagerie,  as  the  only  way 
of  keeping  the  'big  house'  free  from  'Miss  Mary's  pets.'  My  'help'  was  a  strong- 
bodied  girl,  one  of  the  *  weeders,'  who  had  the  rare  merit  of  not  being  afraid  of  anything 
*  barring  a  bull ; '  and  she  always  intimated  if  I  made  a  pet  of  a  bull,  she  would  *  wash 
her  hands  clean  out  of  the  menageeree  for  ever — Amin  \ ' 

"As  I  never  did,  poor  Sally  remained  my  assistant  until  the  death  of  my  dear 
grandmother  broke  up  the  establishment ;  and  I  came  to  England  in  the  first  blush  of 
girlhood,  to  be  civilised  and  educated,  and  made  *  like  other  young  ladies.' 

"  But  those  years  were  precious  years  to  me  ;  I  grew,  and  fostered  in  those  wild  hours, 
an  acquaintance  with,  and  a  love  of  Nature,  which  has  refreshed  my  life  with  greenest 
memories.  My  dear  young  mother  knew  every  bud  and  blossom  of  the  parterre  and  the 
field,  and  though  she  disliked  my  seal,  and  obliged  my  young  baidger  to  be  sent  away 
(I  was  not  very  sorry  for  him,  he  bit  so  furiously,  and  would  uot  be  friends  with  the  dogs, 
which  the  seal  was),  yet  she  tolerated  my  owl,  my  kites,  and  even  a  most  prosperous 
colony  of  mice  of  many  colours,  and  a  black  rat  who  was  really  an  affectionate 
companion.  My  hare  I  was  permitted  to  keep  at  the  house,  for  he  would  hold  no 
friendship  with  rabbits. 

"  Song  birds  I  never  attempted  to  cage,  but  robins  and  pigeons  followed  me  (according 
to  Sally),  'like  their  bom  mother.' 

"  The  gable  end  of  an  old  stable  was  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  myrtles  I  ever 
saw :  it  was  twenty-two  feet  high  and  seventeen  wide,  and  standing  out  here  and  there 
from  the  wall  Swallows  and  bats  loved  to  shelter  in  the  holes  of  the  old  building.  I 
was  just  a  small  bit  afraid  of  the  *  leather-winged  bat ; '  my  nurse  often  told  me  how  they 
sucked  cows,  and  even  scratched  out  children's  eyes. 

"  But  one  cold  spring  morning  I  saw  a  boy  tossing  into  the  air  and  catching  again  what 
I  fancied  to  be  a  large  mouse  :  of  course,  my  sympathy  awoke  at  once,  and  I  rushed  to  the 
rescue ;  it  proved  to  be  a  half-dead  bat,  very  large  and  fat,  its  beautiful  broad  ears  were 
still  erects  and  when  I  took  it  in  my  hands  I  felt  its  heart  beat  I  placed  it  in  a  basket, 
covered  it  with  cotton,  and  put  it  inside  the  high  nursery  fender.  I  peeped  frequently 
under  the  Hd,  and  at  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  hanging  bat-fashion  on  the  side  of 
the  basket,  its  keen  bright  eyes  watching  every  movement  When  it  was  fully  restored,  I 
endeavoured  to  take  it  out,  and  then  discovered  that  one  of  its  hind  feet  had  been  crushed, 
and  was  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skuL  With  trembling  hands  I  removed  the  little  foot,  and 
applied  some  salve  to  the  extremity. 
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"  All  this  time  the  poor  thing  continued  hooked  on  to  the  basket,  and  during  the  first 
day  she  would  take  no  food,  would  not  be  tempted  by  meat  or  milk,  by  a  fly  or  a  spider. 
The  next  morning  I  saw  her  cowering  in  the  cotton,  and  when  I  attempted  to  touch  her 
she  endeavoured  to  bite  my  finger,  and  made  the  least  possible  noise  you  can  imagine.  I 
then  ofifered  her  a  fly,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  swallowed  ;  a  bit  of  meat  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  then  she  folded  her  wings  round  her,  intimating,  as  I  imagined,  that  she  had  had 
enough.  All  day  she  never  moved,  and  at  dusk,  when  I  again  tempted  her  with  food,  she 
took  it.  This  continued  for  some  days;  she  became  tamer,  and  seemed  to  anticipate 
'feeding-time.* 

"  At  last,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  a  baby-bat  covered  with  Ught  brownish  fur,  but  still 
looking  as  young  mice  look,  under  the  folds  of  her  wing  (I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call 
it).  Doubtless  Nature  had  taught  her  that  for  the  sake  of  this  little  one  she  must  take 
food.  I  believe  it  sucked,  for,  ^terwards,  when  she  again  suspended  herself  against  the 
side  of  the  basket,  the  young  bat  was  not  in  the  cotton,  and  I  fancied  that  it  himg  from 
the  mother  while  imbibing  nutriment. 

"  The  old  bat  became  furious  if  I  attempted  to  touch  the  young  one ;  her  soft  hair  stood 
up,  and  she  would  tremble  all  over,  and  utter  little,  short,  sharp  sounds.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  see  if  the  baby — like  Chloe's  puppies — was  blind,  but  she  would  not  allow  an 
investigation.  Certaioly  before  a  fortnight  had  passed,  I  saw  its  eyes,  like  little  bright 
beads  in  the  candle  light 

"  My  bat  and  her  baby  excited  great  curiosity,  and  she  was  too  frequently  disturbed ; 
the  young  one  lived  for  about  a  month,  when,  to  my  great  grief,  I  found  it  dead  in  the 
cotton,  the  parent  hanging,  as  usual,  from  the  side  of  the  basket  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  the  wee  bat  had  what  might  have  been  a  bruise,  but  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
bite,  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

"  The  old  bat  became  as  tame  as  a  mouse,  would  hang  itself  to  any  convenient  portion 
of  my  dress,  and  devour  whatever  I  gave  it  of  animal  food,  and  Uck  milk  oflF  my  finger. 
It  knew  me  weU,  would  fly  round  my  room  in  the  evening,  and  go  out  at  the  window 
hawking  for  insects,  and  return  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  hang  to  the  window-sill,  or  to 
the  sash,  until  admitted.  At  night,  it  would  sometimes  fasten  in  my  hair,  but  never  went 
near  my  mother  or  the  servants.  It  did  not  seem  to  experience  any  inconvenience  from 
the  loss  of  its  foot,  and  continued  a  great  favourite  for  more  than  two  years.  I  suppose 
the  heat  of  my  room  prevented  its  becoming  torpid  in  winter,  though  certainly  it  never 
prowled  about  as  it  used  to  do  in  spring  and  summer ;  I  do  not  think  it  ate  in  winter,  but 
of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  disappeared  altogether  at  last,  falling  a  prey,  I  believe,  to 
some  white  owls,  who  held  time-honoured  possession  of  an  old  belfry.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  my  bat,  and  should  be  glad  to  cultivate  the  intellect  and  affections  of  another,  if  I  had 
the  opportunity." 

In  the  valuable  work  on  "  British  Quadrupeds,"  by  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
nursling  bat,  which  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  foregoing  description. 

England  possesses  many  species  of  these  curious  flying  mammalia^  nineteen  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  "Bell's  British  Quadrupeds."  Of  these,  the  last  which  wiU  be  described 
in  this  work  is  nearly  the  largest  of  the  British  Cheiroptera,  being  only  exceeded  by  the 
Laige-eared  Bat  {Myotia  murinus). 

In  length  of  nead  and  body  it  is  almost  three  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings,  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches.  The  tail  is  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  movement  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  reddish  brown,  nearly 
umform  in  tint  over  the  whole  body,  and  its  texture  is  very  soft.  The  ears  are  rather 
large,  and  the  tragus  is  short  narrow  at  its  root,  and  then  expanding  into  a  rounded 
head. 

On  account  of  the  great  height  at  which  this  bat  loves  to  fly,  it  has  been  named 
* altivolans,"  or  "high-flying,"  and  seems  to  be  among  bats  what  the  swift  is  among  the 
swallow  triba 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  mark  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  swallows  and 
bats.  Each  of  these  groups  loves  the  air,  and  is  mostly  seen  on  the  wing.  Their  food 
consists  of  the  flying  insects,  which  they  chase  by  their  exquisite  command  of  wing ;  and 
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it  will  be  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  the  swallows  retire  to  rest  at  dusk,  after  clearing  the  ait 
of  the  diurnal  insects,  the  bats  issue  from  their  homes,  and  take  up  the  work,  performing 
the  same  task  with  the  insects  of  nighty  as  the  birds  with  those  of  day.  Then,  as  the 
dawn  breaks,  out  come  the  swallows  again,  and  so  they  fulfil  their  alternate  dutie& 
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The  NocTULE  is  not  so  pleasant  a  companion  as  the  Long-eared  Bat,  for  it  gives  forth 
a  most  unpleasant  odour.  Its  ciy  is  sharp  and  piercing,  thereby  producing  another 
analogy  with  the  swifts,  which  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Jacky-screamers." 

The  voice  of  all  British  bats  is  singularly  acute,  and  can  be  tolerably  imitated  by  the 
squeaking  ^oimd  which  is  produced  by  scraping  two  keys  against  each  other.  There  are 
many  people  whose  ears  are  not  sensible  to  the  shrill  cry  of  these  animals — which,  in 
some  cases,  is  rather  fortunate  for  them.  I  well  remember  being  on  Hampstead-heatb, 
one  summer's  evening,  when  the  air  was  crowded  with  bats  hawkmg  after  flies,  and  their 
myriad  screams  were  so  oppressive,  that  I  longed  for  temporary  deafness.  Yet  my 
companion — an  accomplished  musician — was  perfectly  insensible  to  the  shrill  cries,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  into  the  brain  like  so  many  needles.  It  is  also  known  that  many  eaxa  are 
deaf  to  the  stridulous  call  of  the  grasshoppers. 

In  order  to  show  the  sharply-pointed  teeth  of  the  insect-feeding  bats,  the  skull  of  the 
common  bat  is  here  given. 

One  use  of  the  tail  is,  evidently,  that  it  should  act  as  a  rudder,  in  order  to  guide  the 
flight  while  the  creature  is  on  the  wing.  There  is,  however,  another  purpose  which  it 
serves,  and  which  would  never  have  been  discovered,  had  not  the  bat 
been  watched.  It  seems  that  the  female  bat  uses  its  tail,  and  the 
membrane  which  stretches  on  either  side  from  the  tail  to  the  hind  legs, 
as  a  cradle,  in  which  to  deposit  its  young  when  newly  bom  and  com- 
paratively helpless. 

Bats  are  generally  found  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  resting-place,  and  in  such  localities  as  church 
towers,  rocky  caverns,  hollow  trees,  and  the  like,  they  may  be  found  by  the  himdred 
together.  These  numerous  assemblies  are  the  cause  of  a  large  deposition  of  guano,  which 
consists  almost  wholly  of  the  refuse  of  insects,  such  as  wings,  legs,  and  the  harder  coverings. 
In  this  guano  are  foimd,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  very  many  curious  infusorial 
objects,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  guano  by  the  usual  modes  of  preparation. 

The  odour  which  arises  from  this  substance  is  peculiarly  sharp  and  pungent,  and 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  The  animals  themselves  are  readily  alarmed  when  disturbed 
in  their  home,  they  disengage  themselves  from  their  perches,  and  flap  about  in  great 
dismay,  knocking  themselves  against  the  intruder's  face,  much  as  the  great  nocturnal 
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beetles  are  wont  to  do  on  summer's  eveninga  A  visit  to  a  bat-cave  is,  therefore,  no 
pleasant  affair. 

The  bats  which  have  heretofore  been  mentioned  feed  on  animal  substances,  insects 
appearing  to  afford  the  principal  nutriment,  and  raw  meat  or  fresh  blood  being  their 
occasional  luxuries.  But  the  bats  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an  example, 
are  chiefly  vegetable  feeders,  and,  in  their  own  land,  are  most  mischievous  among  the 
fruit-trees. 

They  are  the  largest  of  the  present  bat  tribe,  some  of  them  measuring  nearly  five  feet 
in  expanse  of  wing.  Their  popular  name  is  Flying  Foxes,  a  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  red,  fox-like  colour  of  the  fur,  and  the  very  vulpine  aspect  of 
the  head.  Although  so  superior  in  size  to  the  Vampires,  the  Flying  Foxes  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  as  personal  enemies,  for,  unless  roughly  handled,  they  are  not  given  to  Biting 
animated  beings. 

But  though  their  attacks  are  not  made  directly  upon  animal  life,  they  are  of  consider- 
able importance  in  an  indirect  point  of  view,  for  they  are  aimed  against  the  fruits  and 
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other  vegetable  substances  by  which  animal  life  is  sndtalnecL  Figs  and  other  soft  fruits 
appear  to  be  the  principal  food  of  these  bats ;  and  so  pertinacious  are  the  animals  in  their 
assaults  on  the  crops,  whether  of  field  or  tree,  that  they  are  held  in  no  small  dread  by 
the  agriculturist 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  guard  against  such  foes  as  these  winged  devoufers,  for  as  the 
air  is  an  ever  open  path  by  which  they  can  proceed  on  their  destructive  quest,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  shields  them  from  watchful  eyes,  the  ordinary  precautions  which  are 
taken  against  marauders  would  be  useless. 

There  are  but  two  alternatives  for  any  one  who  desires  to  partake  of  the  fruit  which 
he  has  cherished — ^the  one,  to  cover  the  whole  tree  with  netting  or  similar  fencing,  and 
the  other,  to  enclose  each  separate  fruit-cluster  with  a  sufficient  protection.  As  the  trees 
which  the  Kalongs,  as  these  bats  are  often  called,  most  aflfect  are  of  considerable  size,  the 
latter  plan  is  that  which  is  generally  pursued.  For  this  purpose,  the  natives  weave  from 
the  split  branches  of  the  bamboo,  certain  basket-like  armour,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
fruit  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  is  an  effectual  guard  even  against  the  Kalong's 
teeth. 

When  the  trees  are  small,  they  are  sometimes  covered  entirely  with  netting,  but  not 
to  such  good  purpose  as  when  each  fruit  is  separately  protected.  For  these  bats  are  so 
cunning,  that  they  creep  under  the  nets  and  render  nugatory  all  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken.  One  proprietor  of  a  garden  at  Pemambuco  was  never  able  to  secure 
a  single  fig  from  his  trees,  in  spite  of  nets  by  night  and  guns  by  day.  The  bats  are 
wise  animals,  and  do  not  meddle  with  unripe  fruit 

The  flight  of  these  creatures  is  unlike  that  of  the  more  active  insect-feeding  Cheiroptera. 
The  stroke  of  the  wings  is  slow  and  steady,  and  instead  of  the  devious  course  which 
characterizes  the  carnivorous  bats  as  they  flit  about  the  air  in  chase  of  their  insect  prey, 
these  frugivorous  species  fly  in  straight  lines  and  to  great  distances. 

The  Kalongs  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  dark  and  retired  places  of  abode ;  and  pass 
the  day,  which  ib  their  night,  suspended  trom  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  preferring  those 
which  belong  to  the  fig  genus.  On  these  boughs  they  hang  in  vast  numbers,  and  by 
an  inexperienced  observer,  might  readily  be  taken  for  bunches  of  large  fruits,  so  closely 
and  quietly  do  they  hang.  If  disturbed  in  their  repose,  they  set  up  a  chorus  of  sharp 
screams,  and  flutter  about  in  a  state  of  sad  bewilderment  their  night-loving  eyes  being 
dazzled  by  the  hateful  glare  of  the  sun.  They  are  apt  to  quarrel  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  fight  for  their  roosting,  or  rather  their  hanging  places,  much  as  birds  do  when 
retiring  to  rest  for  the  night 

Bats  do  not  seem  to  be  very  tempting  additions  to  the  cuisine,  but  man  is  an 
omnivorous  animal,  and  eats  everything,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  the  last- 
named  diet  being  exemplified  by  the  "  stone-butter  "  of  the  German  miners,  and  the  clay 
balls  of  the  Indian  savaga  Some  nations  there  are  which  feed  on  their  own  kind. 
Many  there  are  which  live  habitually  on  the  Quadrumana  that  inhabit  their  country,  and 
there  are  some  who  find  a  favourite  article  of  diet  in  the  Cheiroptera. 

The  species  which  is  most  generally  eaten  is  the  Edible  Ealong  (PtSroptu  Edulis),  a 
bat  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  island  of  Timor  and  other  places.  It  is  a 
very  large  animal,  the  expanse  of  wing  rather  exceeding  five  feet,  and  the  length  of  head 
and  body  being  about  a  foot  The  eye  is  a  fine  brown.  The  flesh  of  these  bats  is  said 
by  those  who  have  ventured  upon  so  strange  a  diet  to  be  very  delicate  in  flavour,  tender 
in  substance,  and  white  in  colour. 

It  is  probably  to  these  animals  that  Bennett  refers,  in  his  "Whaling  Voyage  round 
the  Globa" 

"  The  only  animals  that  came  under  our  notice  at  Timor,  were  bats  and  foxes.  Tlie 
bats  ^ere  of  that  large  kind  which  sailors  call  Flying  Foxes.  When  our  woodcutters 
commenced  their  labours  in  the  forest  the  first  blow  of  the  axe  caused  a  large  flock  of 
these*creatures  to  mount  in  the  air,  and  wing  their  way  to  a  less  precarious  retreat  They 
flew  in  a  body  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  then  returned  as 
simultaneously  to  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  which  they  had  quitted,  and  ultimately  settled 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungla 
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"  Considering  how  little  their  vision  is  adapted  for  day  duty,  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  they  directed  their  flight :  one  which  arose  some  time 
after  the  others,  taking  immediately  the  right  direction  to  follow  and  join  the  main  body 
of  fugitives  " 

In  this  latter  passage  is  mentioned  one  distinguished  peculiarity  of  these  creatures, 
namely  their  habit  of  flying  in  long  lines,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  rooks  returning 
to  roost — 

"  The  blackening  train  of  cro-wB  to  their  repose." 

One  bat  seems  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  others  follow  at  short  and  irregular  intervals, 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  their  pioneer. 

The  bats  which  belong  to  this  genus  (Pteropus)  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they 
possess  fewer  vertebrae  than  any  other  known  mammalian  animal  In  the  entire  spinal 
colunm,  there  are  but  twenty-four  of  these  bones ;  this  paucity  of  number  being  caused 
by  the  entire  absence  of  a  tcoL 

The  hair  with  which  the  bat  tribe  is  furnished,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
although  closely  resembling  the  fur  of  a  rat  or  mouse  when  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  is 
so  unique  in  aspect  when  seen  under  a  microscope,  that  a  bat's  hair  can  be  detected 
almost  at  a  glanca  Each  hair  is  covered  with  very  minute  scales,  which  are  arranged 
in  Various  modes  around  a  central  shaft. 

The  accompanying  figure  exhibits  the  central  portion  of  a  hair  taken  from  one  of  the 
Indian  bats,  magnified  five  hundred  diameters,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  times  superficially.  Near  the  root,  the  hair  is  almost  devoid  of 
these  scales,  and  therefore  appears  much  smaller  than  in  the  central  and 
terminal  portions.  Some  of  these  external  scales  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  scales  which  ^are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  butterfly's  wing ;  but 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  smaller  size,  and  the  absence 
of  the  striated  markings  that  are  found  on  the  scales  of  the  butterfly's  wing. 

The  strange  similitude  between  the  bat's  hair,  and  the  plant  which  is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mare's-tail,"  cannot  but  strike  any  one 
who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  botany.  It  may  be,  that  so  remarkable 
an  outward  resemblance  would  not  exist  unless  there  were  some  cause,  at 
present  hidden,  which  would  account  for  it. 

Before  leaving  the  study  of  the  bats,  we  must  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  strange  condition  of  life  in  which  these  animals  pass  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  which  condition  is  known  by  the  name  of  hibernation,  because 
it  takes  place  in  the  winter. 

TThe  insect  tribes  on  which  the  bats  chiefly  subsist,  and  wholly  so  in  this 
country,  are  either  quiescent  during  the  winter  months,  or  are  abroad  in 
such  limited  numbers  that  they  could  not  aflford  a  subsistence  to  the  bats 
or  swallows.  The  latter  creatures  meet  the  difficulty  by  emigrating  to  more 
genial  lands,  and  there  finding  the  food  which  they  would  lose  in  these  cold 
climes ;  but  the  former  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  their  being  to  remain  in 
the  country  where  they  were  bom.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  some 
provision  were  made  for  them  during  the  insectless  time  of  year,  every  bat 
would  perish  of  hunger. 

Such  a  provision  exists,  and  exerts  its  power  by  throwing  the  bats  into  a  deep 
lethargy,  during  which  they  require  no  food  and  take  no  exercise,  but  just  live  through- 
out the  winter  in  a  state  of  existence  that  seems  to  partake  more  of  the  vegetable  than 
the  animal  life. 

During  hibernation,  the  respiration  ceases  almost  whoUy,  and  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  is 
80  slight  as  to  defy  investigation.  The  air  in  which  these  creatures  pass  the  winter  seems 
to  undergo  no  change  by  the  breath,  as  would  be  the  case  if  only  one  inspiration  were 
made ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  animal  seems  capable  of  existing  for  some  time  in  gases 
that  would  be  immediately  fatal  to  it  in  the  waking  state,  or  even  without  any  air  at  all 
The  temperature,  too,  sinks  to  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  although  as  a  general 
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fact,  the  animal  heat  of  these  creatures  is  rather  high,  as  is  the  case  with  most  flying 
beingSy  whether  Tnanmials  or  birds. 

Many  curious  and  valuable  trials  have  been  made  upon  bats  while  in  a  state  of 
torpidity,  the  subjects  of  experiment  being  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least  act  of 
respiration  made  itself  clearly  visible,  by  the  movements  of  a  delicate  index.  The  wing 
was  extended  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  perceptible  through 
its  semi-transparent  membrane,  and  a  thermometer  was  arranged  so  as  to  r^;ister  the 
temperature. 

Very  great  care  is  requisite  in  conducting  these  experiments,  because  the  least 
excitement,  or  the  slightest  raising  of  the  temperature,  suffices  to  rouse  the  somnolent 
animal,  and  to  alter  the  conditions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  true  hiberna- 
tion. A  hasty  footfall,  or  an  accidental  tap  given  to  the  table  on  which  the  creature 
rested,  would  cause  it  to  make  several  respirations,  and  to  recover  sufficient  vitality  to 
raise  the  temperature,  and  to  consume  some  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  same 
animal  which  passed  ten  hours  in  a  state  of  perfect  somnolence,  without  producing  any 
perceptible  efTect  on  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air,  consumed  in  a  single 
hour  more  than  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  when  aroused  and  lively. 

The  curious  subject  of  hibernation  will  be  again  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  various 
animals,  such  as  the  marmot,  dormouse,  and  others,  which  pass  the  cold  months  in  a  state 
of  torpidity. 

The  analogy  that  exists  between  the  bats  and  the  birds  is  too  evident  to  escape 
attention.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  analogy  is  the  order  in  which  the  various 
portions  of  a  mammalian  animal  are  modified,  so  as  to  discharge  the  faculties  which 
belong  more  properly  to  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  elongation  of  the  fingers,  and  expansion  of  the  membranous  "wings,"  has 
abeady  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  general  development  of  the  breast-bona  These 
two  structures  are  in  common  with  all  bats,  as  are  their  corresponding  portions  in  aU 
birds.  But  there  are  some  organizations  which  are  found  greatly  developed  in  certain 
families  of  birds^  and  are  repeated  in  certain  of  the  bats. 

The  structure  to  which  dlusion  is  here  made  is  that  connexion  of  the  lungs  with  the 
skin,  or,  rather,  with  the  space  between  the  skin  and  the  body,  that  is  found  in  many 
birds,  especially  those  which  pass  a  marine  existence,  and  wliich  enables  the  bird  to 
inflate  its  skin  with  air,  and  so  to  increase  its  bulk  largely  without  sensibly  increasing 
its  weight 

In  the  birds,  this  inflation  is  made  by  direct  communication  with  the  lungs ;  but  in 
the  bat,  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  membranous  cells  after  a  different  fashion.  A  very 
small  opening  is  found  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheek-pouches  of  either  side,  and  is 
furnished  by  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  prevented  from  escaping  without 
the  will  of  the  ammaL  This  opening  affords  a  communication  between  the  mouth  of  the 
bat  and  the  space  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  are  only  tied  to  each  other  by  a  few 
membranous  threads  at  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

When,  therefore,  the  bat  desires  to  inflate  its  body,  it  closes  its  mouth,  and  forces  ttie 
air  from  its  lungs  through  these  cheek-passages  into  the  empty  space  between  the  skin 
and  flesh.  The  result  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  skin  is  pi^ed  out  on  all  sides  of  the 
animal,  so  that  the  creature  is  immersed  in  a  kind  of  atmospheric  bath.  So  enormously 
is  it  distended  by  the  amoimt  of  air  which  is  introduced,  that  it  loses  aU  its  shapely 
proportions,  and  looks  like  a  little  ball  of  fur,  to  which  the  head  and  limbs  had  been 
artificially  attached. 

Hie  bats  which  are  possessed  of  this  wonderful  faculty  belong  to  the  genus  "  Nycteris," 
and  are  found  in  Africa.  What  may  be  the  object  of  so  singular  a  power  is  not 
satisfactorily  proved.  That  it  gives  very  great  buoyancy  to  the  form  is  evident  enough, 
but  it  also  seems  plain  that  it  is  intended  for  other  designs  than  the  obvious  one  of 
decreasing  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  animal 
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FELID^; 

0R»  THE   CAT   TBIBB. 

The  beautiful  and  terrible  aniTnalfl  which  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Cat 
Tribe,  now  engage  our  attention. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  enigmatical  creatures  which  are  foimd  in 
every  group  of  beings,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  the  Cats,  or  FEUDiE  as  they 
are  more  learnedly  termed,  are  as  distinct  an  order  as  the  monkeva  or  the  bats.  Pre- 
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eminently  carnivorous  in  their  diet,  and  destructive  in  their  mode  of  obtaining  food,  their 
bodily  form  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  cany  out  the  instincts  which  are  implanted  in 
their  natura 

All  the  members  of  the  cat  tribe  are  light,  stealthy,  and  silent  of  foot,  quick  of  ear  and 
eye,  and  swift  of  attack  Most  of  them  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  climbing  trees  or 
rocks,  but  some  few  species,  such  as  the  lion,  are  devoid  of  this  capability. 

The  teeth  of  the  exclusively  carnivorous  animals  are  always  of  a  form  which  permits 
them  to  seize  and  tear  their  prey,  but  does  not  give  them  the  power  of  masticating  their 
food  after  the  manner  of  the  vegetable  feeders.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  domestic  cat  consumes  her  food,  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  butchers*  meat  which 
is  given  to  her  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  a  mouse  which  she  has  captured  by  her  own  paws. 
Instead  of  the  grinding  process  which  is  employed  by  monkeys  and-  other  creatures  whose 
teeth  are  fitted  for  grinding  their  food,  the  cat  tears  the  meat  into  conveniently  sized 
morsels,  and  then  eats  the  food  by  a  series  of  pecking  bites. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  a  Lion's  teeth  and  jaws  will  explain  the  reason  for  this 
mode  of  action. 

None  of  the  teeth  are  furnished  with  the  flat  surfaces  which  are  necessary  for  grinding 

the  substances  which  may  be  placed 
between  them;  and  this  inability  does 
not  lie  only  in  the  teeth,  but  extends  to 
the  very  framework  of  the  jawa  As  may 
be  seen  on  referehce  to  the  engraving, 
the  lower  jaw  is  so  largely  developed  at 
its  base,  and  fits  so  deeply  into  its  socket, 
that  lateral  motion  is  impossible 

In  order  to  give  a  more  perfect 
view  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  the  bone 
immediately  above  it  has  been  removed, 
and  presents  only  its  cut  surface.  This 
part  of  the  structure  is  scientifically 
known  as  the  "malar,"  or  cheek- 
bone, and  forms  an  arch,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "zygomatic"  arch.  In 
the  carnivorous,  and  more  especially  in 
the  feline  animals,  this  bone  is  extremely 
laige  in  proportion,  and  is  increased  in 
strength  by  its  very  decided  curva  The  great  size,  as  wdl  as  the  peculiar  form  of  this 
bone,  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  enormously  powerful 
muscles  by  means  of  which  these  animals  are  enabled  to  tear  their  food,  and  also  for  the 
attaxjhment  of  certain  jaw-moving  muscles.  Hiere  is  an  upward  as  well  as  an  outward 
curve  in  the  malar  bone,  which  gives  strength  precisely  in  the  direction  where  it  is  most 
required. 

On  reference  to  the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  many  curious  structures  will  be  seen.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  the  present  volume  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  even  one  portion 
of  the  bony  framework  around  which  the  moving  and  vital  organs  of  the  Lion  are 
arranged.  Only  a  short  description,  therefore,  will  be  here  given ;  and  in  order  to  proceed 
methodically,  we  will  start  from  the  head. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  the  top  of  the  skull  there  runs 
a  tolerably  high  bony  crest,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  very  back  of  the 
head.  This  bone-ridge  is  intended  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  which 
raise  the  head,  and  enable  the  animal  to  perform  its  wonderful  feats  of  strength. 

Pausing  awhile  at  this  portion  of  the  animal's  form,  and  directing  our  view  to  the 
Interior  of  the  skull,  a  curious  internal  ridge  of  bone  is  seen,  which  arises  to  some  little 
height^  and  separates  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  brain  from  each  other.  In  the  cat 
tribe,  this  ridge  arises  entirely  from  that  part  of  the  skull  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  " parietal  bone ; "  but  in  other  carnivorous  animals,  the  "occipital  bone"  is  the 
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principal  source  of  this  stnictura  The  use  of  the  bony  ridge  is  not  quite  certain ;  but 
it  seems  likely  that  it  may  play  an  important  part  in  guarding  the  brain  from  the  severe 
shocks  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  the  animals  when  they  leap  upon 
their  prey, 

Eevepting  to  the  exterior  form,  and  passing  fix)m  the  head  to  the  neck,  we  find  that 
the  two  first  vertebrae  partake  of  a  similar  eidargement  to  that  which  has  already  been 
observed  on  the  back  of  the  skulL  The  vertebra  which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is 
called  the  "atlas,"  is  broad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally,  while  the  second,  or  "  axis," 
ift  long,  and  is  developed  upwards  into  a  very  powerful  crest. 

The  ribs  are  beautifully  formed,  and  placed  rather  widely  apart,  giving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  their  duties  efiectually.  Hie  vertebrae  that  fill  the 
space  between  the  ribs  and  tiie  hip-bones  are  very  large,  and  are  so  exquisitely  jointed 
together,  that  they  unite  a  graceful  flexibility  of  movement  with  great  muscular 
power. 

The  limbs  exhibit  in  their  structure  a  beautiful  unison  of  strength  and  lightness. 

Powerful  as  are  the  bones  which  support  the  limlis,  and  heavily  as  they  are  framed, 
they  are  but  just  sufficient  for  the  attachment  of  the  enormous  muscles  which  can  carry 
the  animal  through  the  air  for  vast  distances,  and  can  strike  down  an  ox  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  paw.  So  easy  and  so  apparently  gentle  are  the  movements  of  the  Lion's  paw, 
that  their  power  can  only  be  judged  by  the  effects.  I  have  seen  a  Lion  just  wave  his  paw, 
and  with  that  quiet  movement  send  his  mate  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  ground, 
although  her  weight  was  but  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  muscles  -in  which  such  terrible  power  resides,  move  so  easily  that  they  hardly 
give  any  external  indications  of  their  true  character.  But  when  the  skin,  with  its  thick 
covering  of  hair,  is  removed,  the  iron  muscles  stand  out  in  all  their  marvellous  strength. 
Needs  be,  that  the  anatomist  who  undertakes  the  dissection  of  an  adult  Lion  should  be 
furnished  with  a  large  Supply  of  the  sharpest  and  most  highly  tempered  knives  ;  for  the' 
muscles  are  so  hard  and  tough,  that  they  make  ssui  havoc  with  delicate  instruments. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any  member  of  the  cat  tribe,  that  the  mode  of  walking 
employed  by  thes6  creatures  is  different  from  that  of  man,  monkeys,  or  bats.  The  weight 
of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and  not  on  the  entire  foot    This  manner  of  walking 
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is  termed  " digitigrade,**  from  the  Latin  words  "digitus,"  a  finger,  and  "gradus,"  a  ste 
As,  however,  this  mode  of  progression  would  endanger  the  sharpness  of  the  da^wB,  if  tiu 
were  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  there  is  a  beautiful  structure  by  means  of  whio 
the  talons  are  kept  from  the  eajrtti,  and  preserved  in  their  so-called  sheailis  until  they  ail 
wanted  for  their  legitimate  usa 

In  the  accompanying  figure  the  mechanism  of  the  claw  is  exhibited. 

When  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  upper  tendons  draw  the  claw  backwards,  so  that  it  i 
lifted  entirely  from  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  soft  pad 
which  stud  the  under  surface  of  the  foot.  But  when  the  creature  becomes  excited,  aaj 
thrusts  out  its  paw  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow,  or  clutching  at  its  prey,  the  uppe 
tendons  become  relaxed,  while  the  lower  tendons  are  tightened,  and  the  claw  is  throw! 
boldly  forward,  sharp  and  ready  for  either  use. 


CLAW  OP  LION. 


The  claw  which  is  represented  is  that  of  the  lion,  but  the  mechanism  is  common  to 
all  the  true  cats. 

Another  curious  structure  is  common  to  the  group  of  feline  animals ;  and  as  the  lioa 
seems  to  be  their  most  perfect  representative,  the  example  has  been  taken  from  that 
animal 

Every  one  who  cares  for  cats,  and  who  in  consequence  is  cared  for  by  those  graoefU 
creatures,  is  familiar  with  the  dry  roughness  of  pussy's  tongue,  as  she  licks  the  hand  of 
her  human  friend.  This  peculiarity  of  formation  is  the  more  conspicuous  because  i^ 
presents  so  great  a  contrast  with  the  wet,  smooth  tongue  of  the  dog ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  men  are  more  accustomed  to  the  lingual  caresses  of  the  dog  than  of  the  cat  The  cause 
of  the  strangely  dry  tongue  of  the  Felidse  is  at  once  seen  by  reference  to  the  tongue  of  a 
lion  or  tiger,  or  by  applying  a  magnifying  glass  to  the  tongue  of  a  domestic  cat 

The  entire  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  innumerable  conical  projections,  wiAdi 
are  so  curved  that  their  points  lie  towards  the  throat  On  the  central  line  of  the  tongue 
these  projections  are  larger  than  at  the  sida  Hieir  chiej^  if  not  their  only  use,  is  to  aid 
the  cat  in  stripping  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  ctnimals  which  it  has  killed,  and  so  to 
prevent  the  least  avoidable  waste  of  nutriment  Truly,  in  nature  the  economical  system 
reigns  supreme,  and  waste  is  an  impossibility.  * 

So  strongly  made  are  these  armatures,  that  the  constant  licking  of  a  caf  s  tongue  "will 
remove  the  living  tissues  from  a  delicate  skin,  while  the  tongue  of  the  Lion  can  rapidly 
cause  the  outflow  of  blood.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  anecdote  of  a  tame  lion  cub 
and  its  owner,  which  exhibits  strongly  the  rasping  power  of  the  feline  tongue. 
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A  gentleman  had  indulged  himself  in  that  rather  dangerous  pet,  a  tame  Lion  cub.  Tlie 
iflimal  was  yery  fond  of  its  master,  and  woidd  play  with  him  as  ^ilelossly  as  if  it  were  a 

One  day  the  gentleman  fell  asleep,  leaving  one  of  his  hands  hanginpf  over  the  side  of 
Inscouok  Hia  pet  Lion  came  up  to  the  couch  when  its  master  was  siumhering^,  and  by 
iWf  of  showing  its  affection,  began  to  lick  the  exposed  hand.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
lOT^  file-like  tongue  cut  through  the  delicate  skin  of  the  band,  oud  caused  some  little 
J^and  a  slight  effusion  of  blood,  which  was  enigerly  licked  off  by  the  animal. 

The  pain  which  was  caused  by  the  too  aflbctlonate  creature  awake  its  master,  who 
BafaUfllly  began  to  w^ithdraw  his  liand  from  the  caresses  of  the  Lion.  But  at  the  first  rnove- 
iDfintthe  lion  uttered  a  short,  deep  growl,  wliich  was  repeated  in  a  menacing  manner  at  each 
attempt  to  remove  the  hand  from  its  danj^erous  and  painful  positioit  Seeijig  that  the 
^<Jiicub  had  become  suddenly  transformed  from  a  domestic  pet  to  a  wild  beast,  wliieh  had 
fcrthe  first  time  lapped  blood,  and  thirsted  for  more,  ita  owner  quietly  slij^ped  his  other 
Dflnd  under  his  pillow^  where  he  kept  a  ready-loaded  pistol,  and  sliot  the  poor  Lion 
Afcugh  the  head  It  was  an  act  that  went  sorely  again  >t  his  will,  but  was  the  only 
^^iQise  Trhich  be  could  have  adopted  in  such  an  extremily,  Avljen  thei-e  was  no  time  for 
^^fcction,  and  when  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  might  have  cost  a  lile. 
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Of  the  magnificent  and  noble  creatures  called  lions,  several  species  are  reported  to 
exist,  although  it  is  thought  by  many  experienced  judges  that  there  is  really  but  one 
species  of  lion,  which  is  modified  into  permanent  varieties  according  to  the  country  in 
which  it  lives. 

The  best  known  of  these  species  or  varieties  is  the  South  African  Lion,  of  whom 
so  many  anecdotes  have  been  narrated.  This  noble  animal  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Southern  Africa,  where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  not  stayed  its  wanderings.  Before 
the  tread  of  the  white  man,  the  Lion  shrinks  unwillingly,  haunting  each  advanced  post  for 
a  time,  but  driven  surely  and  slowly  backward  as  the  human  intellect  gains  opportunity 
for  maoifesting  its  supremacy  over  the  lower  animals.  So  entirely  does  man  sweep  the 
wild  beasts  from  his  presence,  that  even  in  the  Cape  colony,  a  living  Lion  is  just  as  great 
a  rarity  as  in  England,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  colonists  who  have  ever  beheld  a 
living  Lion  except  when  pent  in  a  caga 

!nie  colour  of  the  Lion  is  a  tawny  yellow,  lighter  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
darker  abova  The  ears  are  blaclrish,  and  the  tip  of  »the  tail  is  decorated  with  a  tuft  of 
black  hair.  This  tuft  serves  to  distinguish  the  l2on  from  any  other  member  of  the  cat 
triba  The  male  Lion,  when  full  grown,  is  furnished  with  a  thick  and  shaggy  mane  of 
very  long  hair,  which  falls  from  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  part  of  the  throat  and  chin, 
varying  in  tint  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  possibly  according  to  the  locality 
which  it  inhabits.  Jhe  Lioness  possesses  no  mane,  and  even  in  the  male  Lion  it  is  not 
properly  developed  until  the  animal  has  completed  his  third  year. 

When  fully  grown,  the  male  lion  measures  some  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder, 
and  about  eleven  feet  in  total  length.  These  measurements  are  only  applicable  to  the 
noble  animals  which  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  free  air  of  their  native  land,  and  have 
attained  their  majority  with  limbs  unshackled  and  spirits  unbrokea 

The  Lioness  is  a  smaller  animal  than  her  mate,  and  the  difference  of  size  appears  to  be 
much  greater  than  really  is  the  case,  because  she  is  devoid  of  the  thick  mane  which  gives 
such  grandeur  and  dignity  to  her  spousa  Although  smaller  in  size,  she  is  quite  as 
terrible  in  combat;  Bjod,  indeed,  the  lioness  is  ofttimes  a  foe  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  Lion.  When  she  has  a  little  family  to  look  after,  Leaena  is  a  truly  fearful  enemy 
to  those  who  cross  her  path,  assuming  at  once  the  offensive,  and  charging  the  intruders 
with  a  fierce  courage  that  knows  no  fear  and  heeds  no  repulsa 

Of  the  character  of  the  Lion,  opinions  the  most  opposite  have  been  promulgated. 

Until  later  days  the  Lion  was  considered  to  be  the  very  type  of  fiery  courage  and 
kingly  generosity,  indomitable  in  conflict  with  the  strong,  but  merciful  in  sparing  the 
weji  and  defenceless.  Latterly,  however,  writers  have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
speaking  of  the  Lion  as  a  cowardly  sneaking  animal,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
him  to  be  no  more  formidable  than  a  mastiff  It  must  be  remarked  that  these  opposite 
ideas  have  been  put  forth  by  men  of  practical  experience,  who  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  king  of  beasts  in  his  own  domains. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  "personal  error,"  as  astronomers  would  term  the 
difference  of  idiosyncrasy  in  the  narrators,  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  Lion  is  not  always  so  fierce  an  animal 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  by  some,  nor  always  so  cowardly  as  it  is  said  to  be  by  others. 

Even  the  same  individual  may  be  at  one  time  ferocious  and  truculent,  attacking  a  party 
of  armed  men,  in  spite  of  their  fire-rampart,  and  carrying  off  one  of  their  number  from 
among  them ;  or  at  another  time  it  may  be  timid  and  cowardly,  skulking  out  of  sight 
if  discovered,  and  flying  in  tgror  before  the  shouts  and  cries  of  a  few  savages. 

Hunger  seems  to  be  the  great  cause  of  a  Lion's  defiance  of  danger ;  and  it  but  seldom 
happens  that  a  Lion  which  has  had  plenty  to  eat  troubles  itself  to  attack  man  or  beast 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  spice  of  indolence  in  the  Lion,  which  indeed  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  members  of  the  cat  triba  It  is  capable  of  very  great  muscular  efforts,  and 
for  a  time  will  exert  the  most  wary  vigUanca  But  as  soon  as  the  existing  cause  is 
removed,  the  creature  seems  overcome  with  lethargy,  and,  seeking  the  cover  of  its  lair, 
yields  itself  to  reposa 

Even  when  aroused  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  the  lion  will  not  take  more  trouble  than  is 
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necessaiy  for  the  attamment  of  its  end,  and  if  it  can  strike  down  an  antelope  or  jaguar 
with  a  blow  of  its  paw,  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  its  success,  and  will  not  trouble  itself 
about  such  difficult  game  as  a  buffalo  or  a  giraffe. 

It  is  supposed  by  those  who  have  had  much  experience  of  the  leonine  character,  thai 
the  terrible  "man-eating"  lions  owe  their  propensity  for  human  flesh  to  the  indolence  of 
their  character  or  the  infirmity  of  their  frame,  and  not  to  their  superior  activity  or 
courage.  Unwilling,  or  unable,  to  expend  strength  and  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
swift-footed  antelope  or  powerful  buflFalo,  the  lion  prowls  about  the  villages,  thinking  to 
find  an  easy  prey  in  the  man,  woman,  or  child  that  may  happen  to  stray  from  the 
protecting  guardianship  of  the  kraal  and  its  dogs.  Unarmed,  man  is  weaker  of  limb, 
flower  of  foot,  and  less  vigilant  of  senses  than  any  of  the  wild  animals,  and  therefore  is  a 
victim  that  can  be  slain  without  much  troubla 

It  is  said  that  the  taste  for  human  flesh  is  often  engendered  by  the  thoughtless  conduct 
of  the  very  people  who  suffer  from  the  "  man-eaters."  The  Kaffirs  are  apt  to  leave  their 
slain  exposed  in  the  bush,  "  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all  kinds  of  birds." 

The  lion  who  passes  near  the  spot  where  a  dead  Kaffir  lies,  is  mightily  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  dinner  oh  such  charmingly  easy  terms ;  and  being  master  of 
the  situation,  drives  away  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  vultures,  until  he  has  satisfied  his  lordly 
appetite.  Having  satiated  lumself,  he  retires  to  rest,  and  on  awaking,  repairs  again  to  the 
site  of  his  banquet  in  hope  of  making  another  such  meal.  He  finds  nothing  but  the 
fragments  of  bones,  for  the  jackals  and  vultures  have  long  ago  consumed  every  morsel  of 
flesh,  and  the  hyaenas  have  eaten  the  greater  part  of  the  bones.  From  that  moment  the 
lion  becomes  a  man-eater,  and  is  a  scourge  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  beseemeth  the 
whole  armed  population  to  rise  and  destroy  this  pest ;  for  as  long  as  the  man-eater  lives 
he  will  pay  constant  visits  to  the  villages,  and  night  after  night,  or  even  day  after  day,  so 
great  is  his  audacity,  will  he  carry  off  his  victims. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  larger  felidae  live,  certain 
individuals  seem  to  isolate  themselves  from  their  kind  by  this  propensity,  and  distinguish 
themselves  for  their  predilection  for  human  flesh. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lion  is  no  open  foe.  He  does  not  come  boldly  out  on  the  plain 
and  give  chase  to  his  piey,  for  he  is  by  no  means  swift  of  foot,  and,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  has  no  idea  of  running  into  danger  without  adequate  cause.  He  can  make 
tremendous  leaps,  and  with  a  single  blow  from  his  terrible  paw  can  crush  any  of  the 
smaller  animals.  So  he  creeps  towards  his  intended  prey,  availing  himself  of  every  bush 
and  tree  as  a  cover,  always  taking  care  to  advance  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  pungent 
feline  odour  should  give  no  alarm,  and  when  he  has  arrived  within  the  limits  of  his  spring, 
leaps  on  the  devoted  animal  and  strikes  it  to  the  ground. 

This  mode  of  action  gives  a  clue  to  the  object  of  the  fear-instilling  roar  which  has  made 
the  lion  so  famous. 

As  the  lion  obtains  his  prey  by  stealth,  and  depends  for  nutrition  on  the  success  of  his 
hunting,  it  seems  strange  that  his  voice  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  with 
terror  the  heart  of  every  animal  which  hears  its  reverberating  thunders.  Yet  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  creature  could  find  no  aid  so  useful  as  that  of  his  voice. 

If  the  lion  has  been  prowling  about  during  the  evening  hours,  and  has  found  no  prey,  he 
places  his  mouth  close  to  the  earth,  and  utters  a  terrific  roar,  which  rolls  along  the  ground 
on  aU  sides,  and  frightens  every  animal  which  may  chance  to  be  crouching  near.  Not 
knowing  from  what  direction  the  fearful  sonnd  has  come,  they  leave  their  hurs,  and  rush 
franticaSy  about,  distracted  with  terror  and  bewildered  with  the  sudden  arousing  from 
sleep.  In  their  heedless  career,  one  or  two  wiU  probably  pass  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  lurking  foe. 

These  nocturnal  alarms  cause  great  trouble  to  those  who  travel  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
When  night  draws  on,  it  is  the  custom  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  release  the  draught  oxen 
from  their  harness.  A  kind  of  camp  is  then  made,  a  blazing  fire  is  kept  alight  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  oxen  are  fastened  either  to  the  waggons  or  to  the 
bnshes  by  which  the  encampment  is  mada 

The  lion  comes  and  surveys  the  mingled  mass  of  oxen,  men,  and  waggons,  but  fears  to 
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approach  too  closely,  for  he  dreads  the  blaze  of  a  fire.  In  vain  does  he  prowl  around  the 
encampment,  for  he  can  discover  no  stragglers  irom  the  protecting  flame,  and,  moreover, 
finds  that  the  watchful  dogs  are  on  the  alert  So  he  retires  to  some  little  distance,  and 
putting  his  mouth  to  the  ground,  pours  forth  his  deepest  roar.  Struck  with  frantic  terror, 
the  stupid  oxen  break  away  from  their  halters,  and  quitting  their  sole  protection,  gallop 
madly  away  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  jaws  and  talons  of  the  author  of  the  panic. 

It  often  happens  that  several  lions  combine  in  their  attacks,  and  bring  their  united 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  common  prey,  each  taking  his  appointed  part  in  the  matter.  One 
of  these  joint  attacks  was  witnessed  by  two  English  of&cers  engaged  in  the  late  KafiSr 
war,  with  one  of  whom  I  am  well  acquainted. 

A  small  herd  of  zebras  were  quietly  feeding  in  a  plain,  all  imconscious  of  the  stealthy 
approach  of  several  lions,  which  were  creeping  towards  them  in  regular  order,  under  cover 
of  a  dense  reed  thicket.  So  quietly  did  the  lions  make  their  advance,  that  their  progress 
was  unnoticed  even  by  the  zebra^entineL  The  lions  crept  on,  until  they  readied  the 
sheltering  thicket,  when  the  sentinel  took  the  alarm.  It  was  too  late — ^with  a  single 
bound,  the  leading  lion  sprang  over  the  reeds,  felled  one  of  the  zebras,  and  set  the  others, 
scampering  in  all  directions  so  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  companions. 

It  has  happened  that  such  alliances  have  come  to  a  tragical  end  for  the  assailant  as 
well  as  the  victim. 

"  Early  one  morning,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  Lake  Ngami,"  "  one  of  our  herdsmen 
came  running  up  to  us  in  a  great  fright^  and  announced  that  a  laon  was  devouring  a  Iiones& 
We  thought  at  first  that  the  man  must  be  mistaken,  but  his  story  was  peifectly  true, 
and  only  her  skuU,  the  larger  bones,  and  the  skin  were  left.     On  examining  the  ground 
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lore  closely,  the  firesh  remains  of  a  young  springbok  were  also  discovered.    We  therefore 

PDJectnied  that  the  lion  and  lioness,  being  veiy  hungiy,  and  the  antelope  not  proving  a 

ifficiait  meal  for  both,  had  quarrelled ;  and  he,  after  killing  his  wife,  had  coolly  eaten 

»also." 
The  same  writer  relates  a  curious  instance  of  a  wounded  lion  being  torn  in  pieces  by 

troop  of  Ms  fellows. 
In  the  attack  of  large  animals,  the  lion  seldom  attempts  en  unaided  assault,  but  joins 

1  the  pursuit  with  several  companions.    Thus  it  seems  to  be  that  the  stately  giraffe  is 

im  by  the  Lion,  five  of  which  have  been  seen  engaged  in  the  chase  of  one  giraffe,  two 

rtnally  pulling  down  their  prey,  while  the  other  three  were  waiting  close  at  hand.     The 

ioQi  were  driven  ofi^  and  the  neck  of  the  giraffe  was  found  to  be  bitten  through  by  the 

fod  tedh  of  the  assailants. 
When  the  lion  kills  an  eland,  and  does  not  happen  to  be  very  ravenously  hungry,  he 

keds  diiDtily  on  the  heart  and  other  viscera,  not  often  touching  the  remainder  of  the  flesh. 

&  00  doing,  be  rips  open  the  abdomen  with  his  powerful  claws,  and  tearing  out  his 

pfOttrite  morsels,  devours  them.    Sometimes,  after  satisfying  his  hunger,  he  will  leave 

le  dand  l}ing  on  the  ground  apparently  uninjured,  the  only  visible  wound  being  that 

plkh  he  has  made  by  tearing  the  animed  open. 
Oflfing  to  the  uniform  tawny  colour  of  the  lion's  coat,  he  is  hardly  distinguishable 

rom  snrroundiug  objects  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  by  night  he  walks  secure.    Even 

ke  prat^tised  eyes  of  an  accomplished  hunter  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  bodies  of 

itina  which  were  lapping  water  at  some  twenty  yards'  distance,  betraying  their  vicinity 

f  the  sound,  l>ut  so  blended  in  form  with  the  landscape,  that  they  afforded  no  mark  for 

ht  lifle  even  ^t  that  short  distance. 
Under  such  circumstances,  their  glowing  eyes  afford  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 

le  discovered,  and  even  with  such  assistance  the  position  of  the  body  cannot  be  made  out 

He  felicte  tread  so  silently,  that  no  footfall  gives  notice  of  their  whereabouts ;  and  aided 

h  the  be^iiitiful  mechanism  of  the  "whiskers,"  they  appear  to  be  enabled  to  thread  their 
■iealthy  way,  almost  without  the  aid  of  eyes. 
I     Each  whisker  hair  is,  in  fact,  an  organ  endued  with, an 

eI^^uisit€  sense  of  touch,  and  in  connexion  with  a  set  of  large 
^nenes  that  convey  to  the  brain  the  least  touch.     In  the  en- 

ptring  is  given  a  magnified  representation  of  a  single  hair- 

lilb  of  one  of  the  whiskers,  together  with  the  nerves  by  means 

rf which  the  hair  is  converted  into  a, tactile  organ.    It  will  be 
OB  reference  to  the  figure,  that  if  the  extremity  of  the 

liir  is  touched,  a  pressure  will  instantly  be  made  on  the 

Mirea  at  its  root    By  means  of  these  delicate  feelers,  the 

toimals  are  able  to  guide  themselves  through  the  thickets, 

tod  to  escape  the  risk  of  alarming  their  intended  prey  by  too 

tnde  a  contact  with  the  branches. 

Among  the   more   inland   settlers  of   Southern  Africa, 

idventures  with  the  lion  are  of  common  occurrence.     As 

inay  be  expected,  many  of  these  rencontres  are  of  a  deeply 

fagic  nature,  while  others  are  imbued  with  a  decidedly  comic 

^ent    A  great  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  this  nature 

hav^  been  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain 

fttyson,  who  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  the  actors  them- 
«hrei    In  these  narratives,  the  characters  of  both  man  and 

Wirt  are  well  shown.  boot  a»d  mbbtks  or  uoirs 

WHI8KEB  HAUL 

*'AiT  pei^on  who  has  mixed  much  with  either  Dutch, 
Hottentot,  or  Katfir  sportsmen,  is  sure  to  have  heard  many  exciting  and  curious  adventures 
^^onnected  with  the  chase  of  the  lion.    From  amongst  a  somewhat  large  stock  I  will 
ttow  select  one  or  two  anecdotes  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  either  the  habits  and 
ciarsct^r  of  tlie  animal,  or  the  method  of  hunting  him. 
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A  soldier,  •belonging  to  a  line  regiment,  had  heard  that  a  great  quantity  of  xnanq 
might  be  obtsdned  from  amongst  the  Dutch  Boers  in  the  interior,  by  various  simpla  jv^ 
cesses  with  which  he  fancied  himself  acquainted.  j 

Selecting  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  deserted,  taking  care  to  well  fill  his  haYetsadl 
with  meat,'  to  serve  him  during  his  march  across  the  wild  uninhabited  district  whU 
separated  the  Dutch  locations  from  our  frontier.  i 

The  soldier  marched,  during  two  days,  some  sixty  miles  or  so,  taking  care  when  In 
slept  to  place  the  bag  containing  his  meat  under  his  head.  On  the  third  or  fourth  niglil 
he  lay  down  as  usual  to  rest^  with  his  head  upon  his  pillow.  It  happened  that  in  tkl 
country  to  which  he  belonged  lions  were  very  common,  and  one  of  these  uhwelconi 
visitors  happened  to  be  prowling  about  in  search  of  a  supper,  and  dropped  upon  tb 
military  hero  who  was  quietiy  snoring. 

Whether  the  lion  were  aware  of  the  fierce  calling  of  the  sleeper,  and  therefore  psij 
him  some  re^ect^  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  instead  of  carrying  off  the  man,  he  merely  dawel 
up  the  bag,  and  trotted  away  growling  with  his  trophy.  The  only  damage  that  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  soldier  was  the  abstraction  of  a  few  inches  of  his  scalp. 

A  Dutch  Boer  found  the  deserter  wandering  half  starved  on  the  pldn,  where  he  bai 
been  without  food  for  a  day  and  a  night  The  Boer  fed  and  doctored  him,  but  in  rehna 
made  him  act  as  leader  to  the  oxen  and  waggon,  a  position  considered  by  the  Dut(& 
Boers  to  be  the  most  degrading  to  man." 

**  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mooi  river  there  are  several  extensive  plains  on  which  laiga 
kerds  of  elaads  and  hartebeest  were  formerly  found.  Bordering  on  these  plains  are  several 
ranges  of  hills,  spurs  from  the  Quathlomba  mountains,  and  between  these  rocky  spas^ 
klools  or  ravines  exists  affording  shelter  for  bush-buck,  buffaloes,  and  many  other  anunab 
which  seek  cover  amongst  either  reeds  or  bushe& 

At  the  time  when  the  following  scene  occurred,  there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  io 
this  localify  besides  a  few  Welshmen,  who  resided  amongst  the  stony  hills,  and  lived 
by  the  chase,  and  two  or  three  Dutch  Boers,  the  remnants  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
Maritz  in  his  migration  from  the  old  colony. 

The  Dutchmen  had  built  themselves  some  wattlo-and-daub  huts,  and  were  contented 
to  remain  nfhsgfe  they  were,  as  hunting  and  grazing-grounds  were  plentiful  A  few  thefts 
performed  by  their  Uttie  neighbours,  the  Bushmen,  had  caused  a  commando  to  be  raised, 
and,  during  ^e  invasion  of  the  lulls  that  were  then  occupi^  by  these  littie  men,  a  boy 
had  been  ffiplured  b^  one  of  the  BocrSi  and  had  been  retained  as  a  domestic.  This 
individual  wOl  figure  xa  the  following  scene  with  the  lion. 

One  eiVioipg,  whilst  one  of  these  Boers  was  sitting  with  his  son,  a  lad  of  about  six- 
teen years  # f  ^q,  in  front  of  his  hut,  smoking  his  stone  pipe,  and  looldng  with  pride  upoD 
his  sleek  h#B^  which  grazed  about  him  he  noticed  some  object  that  moved  slowly  along 
the  side  of  an  old  watercourse  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him.  A  telescope  was  an 
article  of  value  which  few  of  these  residents  possessed;  it  was  therefore  by  patient  watch- 
ing only  that  the  father  and  son  at  length  cQscovered  that  the  object  was  a  lion,  which 
appeared  to  be  carefully  stalking  a  valuable  black  stallion  grazing  near  the  old  water- 
course. Instantly  seizing  their  guns,  which  were  as  usual  loaded  and  at  hand,  the  two 
ran  down  towards  the  I£)b,  shouting  as  they  went  to  the  Hottentots  who  were  engaged 
about  the  farm. 

These  individuals  did  not  appear  to  be  anxious  about  hurrying  towards  the  scene  ot 
danger,  and,  consequently,  the  Dutohman  and  his  son  reached  the  stallion  before  any  other 
aid  arrived. 

The  course  which  they  had  followed  caused  them  to  lose  si^t  of  the  lion  in 
•consequence  of  intervening  slopes  of  ground,  so  that,  upon  reaching  the  horse,  which 
was  grazing  unconscious  of  danger,  no  Lion  was  to  be  seen.  The  young  Boer,  actipg 
against  the  advice  of  his  father,  waUced  along  the  side  of  a  ravine,  in  search  of  the  grim 
monster.  The  old  Boer  repeatedly  called  to  his  incautious  son  to  come  back,  and  wait 
for  the  Hottentots  and  the  dogs,  which  would  soon  come  up ;  but,  finding  his  advice 
disregarded,  he  left  the  horse,  and  walked  towards  his  son,  whom  he  found  throwing  stones 
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into  the  long  grass  which  fringed  the  edge  of  the  ravine  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  lion. 
When  the  Boer  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lad,  he  saw  him  stop,  raise  his  gun, 
and  fire  suddenly,  though  apparently  without  aim,  and  then  turn,  running  a  few  paces 
towards  him.  At  the  same  instant,  he  saw  the  lion  make  two  prodigious  bounds,  and 
alight  on  his  boy,  whom  he  instantly  dragged  to  the  ground. 

All  this  occurred  in  a  very  few  seconds ;  so  that  before  the  Boer,  who  ran  to  the 
rescue,  arriyed,  the  young  Dutchman  was  mortally  wounded.  The  lion,  crouching  down 
among  the  long  grass,  retreated  a  few  yards,  then  bounded  over  the  rocks  and  reeds  until 
out  of  sight,  the  shot  which  was  fired  by  the  old  Boer  being  unheeded  by  hiuL  When 
the  father  reached  the  fatal  spot,  he  found  his  son  senseless,  and  torn  so  fearfully  as  to 
preclude  aU  possibility  of  recovery.  He,  however,  had  him  conveyed  home,  but  the  lad 
never  again  spoke,  and  died  during  the  night  Revenge  was  the  first  thought  of  the  old 
Dutchman,  who  immediately  sent  round  to  his  neighbours  to  warn  them  that  a  Lion  was 
in  their  vicinity,  and  to  beg  their  assistance  on  the  following  day  in  tracing  the  Lion 
to  its  den. 

The  night  was  passed  by  the  Boer  as  usual ;  for  these  men  are  very  philosophic,  and 
rarely  allow  any  circumstance  to  interfere  with  their  comfort  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  he  was  up  veiy  early,  busily  preparing  for  the  great  business  of  the  day ;  bullets 
were  being  cast  and  powder-horn  filled,  &c.  &a,  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  little  Bushman,  who  had,  since  his  capture  by  the  Boer  some  years  before, 
reached  his  full  growth,  and  might  be  estimated  at  any  age  between  sixteen  and  sixty. 

'What  do  you  here?'  asked  the  Dutchman. 

The  Bushman,  who  was  armed  with  his  tiny  bow  and  arrows,  answered  by  showing  a 
small  tuft  of  black  hair  like  a  shaving  brusL 

This  was  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  Boer,  who,  with  eagerness,  demanded  the 
particulars ;  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Bushman's  account 

When  the  Lion  struck  down  the  young  Dutchman,  the  Bushman  was  sitting  upon  a 
rock  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  scena  The  little  creature  then  watehed  the  Lion  in 
its  retreat,  and  marked  it  down  amongst  some  long  grass  and  bushes  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  so.  He  then  procured  an  old  and  nearly  useless  ox  from  the  cattle  kraal,  and, 
arming  himself  with  lus  bow  and  poisonous  arrows,  drove  the  beast  close  to  the  Lion's 
retread  made  it  fast  to  a  bush,  and  concealed  himself  in  some  long  grasa 

The  Bushman,  from  his  nocturnal  habits,  can  see  by  night  neaily  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  so,  when,  shortly  after  dark,  the  Lion  left  his  lair  and  walked  on  to  the  open  plain 
outside,  the  Bushman  was  au  attentive  observer  of  his  movements. 

The  ox  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lion,  which  approached  with  caution  upon 
its  victim ;  the  Bushman  at  the  same  time  holding  his  bow  and  arrows  in  readiness  for 
an  attack  upon  his  victim.  Soon  the  Lion  sprang  upon  the  ox,  and,  at  the  instant  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  death  struggle,  the  Bushman,  with  great  rapidity,  twice  twai^d 
his  bow,  and  lodged  two  poisoned  barbs  in  the  Lion's  flesh. 

The  ox  was  soon  overcome,  and  was  dragged  amongst  the  reeds,  whilst  the  Bushman 
sought  shelter  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  near  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

As  soon  as  day  b^an  to  dawn,  the  Bushman  commenced  his  stealthy  approach, 
through  the  grass  and  reeds,  towards  the  Lion's  lair,  and  was  shortly  sitting  grinning  on 
the  carcass  of  the  Lion,  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  was  a  terror  to  all  the  Hottentots 
on  the  farm,  but  now,  overcome  by  the  malignant  poison  with  which  the  arrows  had  been 
prepared,  was  as  harmless  as  one  of  the  stones  on  which  he  lay. 

Being  anxious  to  proclaim  his  triumph,  the  Bushman  merely  cut  off  the  tuft  of  hair 
from  the  tail  of  the  iSon  and  returned  with  this  trophy  to  the  Dutchman,  who  was  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  business,  for  he  would  have  preferred  to  shoot  the  Lion 
himself ;  moreover,  he  grudged  the  loss  of  the  old  ox,  which  he  thought  might  have  been 
spared  to  die  the  usual  death  of  a  draught  ox,  i.e.  to  work  until  it  drops  from  fatigue,  and 
to  die  where  it  falls.  The  Bushman,  however,  explained  that^  if  he  had  wounded  the  Lion 
as  it  was  walking  along,  it  would  have  sprang  upon  him  as  soon  as  it  felt  the  sharp  arrow 
in  its  side ;  but,  when  it  was  busily  employed  in  killing  the  ox,  it  would  only  think  that 
the  ox  had  pricked  it  with  its  horns,  and  would  neither  see  nor  think  of  its  human  enemy. 
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Therefore  it  was  safer  and  more  certain  to  take  the  ox  for  a  bait,  and  so,  to  save  many  a 
yonng  and  vigorons  animal  hj  the  sacrifice  of  one  old  and  worn-out  beast" 

"A  BoEB,  a  very  hnmorons  fellow,  told  me  that  he  was  returning  to  his  waggons  one 
evening,  when  he  was  far  in  the  interior ;  at  the  time,  he  had  with  him  only  the  single 
charge  of  powder  with  which  his  gun  was  loaded,  as  he  had  been  out  buck-shooting  all 
day. 

Straight  in  his  path  he  disturbed  a  lion,  which  jumped  up  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 
Very  naturally,  his  first  impulse  was  ta  fire,  but  remembering  that  he  had  but  that  one 
cha^e  in  his  gun,  he  changed  his  tactics. 

&e  Dutchmen  usually  wear  large  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  around  which  several 
ostrich  feathers  are  fastened  The  Boer  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  pulled  off  his  hat, 
which  he  held  with  his  teeth  by  the  brim,  so  that  the  upper  part  only  of  his  face  could  be 
seen  above  the  conglomeration  of  feathera  He  then  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  commenced  crawling  towards  the  Lion.  Such  a  strange  animal  had  never  before  been 
seen  by  the  astonished  Leeuw,  which  turned  and  fled  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

This  method  of  alarming  animals  is  not  always  successful ;  for  whilst  I  was  on  the 
frontier,  a  Hottentot,  who  had  been  told  of  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  frighten  a  savage 
ox,  met  with  a  severe  accident 

The  man  had  been  instructed  that  to  stoop  down  and  look  back  at  an  animal  from 
between  the  knees  was  a  certain  means  of  driving  it  away.  So,  being  pursued  by  an 
infuriated  ox,  he  stopped  short,  and  doubled  himself  up  for  his  peep ;  but  unfortunately 
without  the  desired  result  For  the  animal  charged  home,  ripped  up  the  Totty's  leather 
crackers,  wounded  him,  and  sent  him  sprawling  into  a  busL" 

"  An  old  Duteh  Boer,  who  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  Draakensberg  mountains,  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  an  interview  with  a  lion.  The  man  was  a  weU-known  sports- 
man, and  lived  principally  by  means  of  the  dollars  which  he  realized  upon  ivoiy  and  skins. 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  a  trip  each  year  into  the  game  country,  and  traded  with  the 
Kaffirs  or  other  inhabitants,  under  veiy  favourable  auspices.  His  stock-in-trade  consisted  of 
his  guns  and  ammunition,  several  spans  of  fine  oxen,  some  horses,  and  about  a  dozen  dogs. 

A  Lion,  which  appeared  to  have  been  roaming  about  the  countiy,  happened  to  pass 
near  this  Boef  s  location,  and  scenting  the  three  coursers  kept  by  the  Boer,  thought  that 
the  locality  might  suit  him  for  a  short  period.  A  dense  kloof,  situated  about  a  nule  frt)m 
the  farm,  afibrded  both  shelter  and  water,  and  this  spot  the  lion  selected  as  a  favourable 
position  for  his  head-quarters. 

The  Boer  had  not  to  wait  for  more  than  a  day,  before  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
excited  in  his  mind  by  some  broad  footmarks  which  he  saw  imprinted  in  the  soil,  were 
confirmed  into  a  certainty  that  a  full-grown  Lion  had  passed  near  his  residence. 

It  now  became  a  question  of  policy,  whether  the  Boer  should  attack  tiie  Lion,  or  wait 
for  the  Lion  to  attack  him.  He  thought  it  quite  possible,  that  Leeuw,  having  been  warned 
off  by  the  dogs,  whose  barking  had  been  furious  and  continued  during  the  night  on  which 
the  Lion  was  supposed  to  have  passed  the  farm,  might  think  discretion  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and  consequently  would  move  farther  on,  in  search  of  a  less  carefully 
guarded  locality  upon  which  to  quarter  himsftlf.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  wait,  but  to 
use  every  precaution  against  a  night  surprisa 

The  Lion,  however,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Boer.  For  during  the  second  nighty 
Boeberg,  the  stout  after-ox  of  the  pet  span,  was  quietly  carried  ofiT,  and  although  there  was 
some  commotion  amongst  the  dogs  and  cattle,  it  was  supposed  that  the  alarm  had  scared 
the  Lion,  which  had  then  decamped 

The  morning  light,  however,  showed  that  the  poacher  had  leapt  the  palisade  which 
surrounded  the  kraal,  and  having  killed  the  ox,  had  evidently  endeavoured  to  scramble 
over  it  again,  with  the  ox  in  his  possession.  The  joint  weight  of  the  Lion  and  ox  had  caused 
the  stakes  to  give  way,  and  an  exit  had  then  been  easily  effected 

The  spoor  of  the  lion  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Boer,  who  took  with  him 
a  Hottentot  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  best  dogs.  The  traces  were  easily  seen,  and  the 
hunters  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  lion  was  in  the  kloof   But  this  in  itself  was 
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no  great  advance,  for  the  kloof  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  breadth ;  and  the  cover  was  composed  of  wait-a-bit  thorns,  creepers,  and  long 
grass,  forming  a  jungle  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  for  a  man  to  enter  appeared  almost 
impossibla 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  Boer  should  station  himself  on  one  side,  whilst  the. 
Hottentot  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  kloof,  and  that  the  dogs  should  be  sent  into  the 
cover.  This  arrangement,  it  was  hoped,  would  enable  either  the  Dutchman  or  Hottentot 
to  obtain  a  shot ;  for  each  concluded  that  the  dogs,  which  were  very  courageous  animals, 
would  drive  the  lion  out  of  the  kloo^  and  that  it  would,  upon  breaking  cover,  afford  one 
or  the  other  a  good  chanca 

The  excited  barks  of  the  dogs  soon  indicated  that  they  had  discovered  the  lion,  but 
they  appeared  to  be  unable  to  drive  him  from  his  stronghold :  for  although  they  would 
scamper  away  every  now  and  again,  as  though  the  enraged  monster  were  charging  them, 
stQl  tiiey  returned  to  bay  at  the  same  spot 

Both  of  the  hunters  fired  several  shots,  upon  the  hope  that  a  stray  bullet  might  find 
its  way  through  the  underwood  to  the  heart  of  the  savage.  But  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  no  result  achieved. 

At  length,  as  the  dogs  had  almost  ceased  to  bark,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  call 
them  ofiE  But  all  the  whistling  and  shouting  failed  in  recalling  more  than  two  out  of  the 
six,  and  one  of  these  was  feaxfully  maimed.  The  others,  it  was  afterwards  found,  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  lion  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner ;  a  blow  from  his  paw 
had  sufficed  either  to  break  the  back  or  smash  the  skull  of  the  nearest  intruder. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  bravest  dogs  are  not  always  the  best  adapted  for  lion  or 
buffalo  hunting.  A  cur  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable ;  for  while  a  courageous  dog  will 
boldly  face  a  Uon,  and  even  venture  withia  reach  of  his  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  soon  be 
•'  expended,"  a  cur  will  continue  to  annoy  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  fierce  game,  but 
at  the  same  time  will  take  good  care  of  its  own  safely.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  dog  is  to 
struggle  with  either  a  lion  or  a  buffalo ;  its  duty  is  merely  to  distract  the  animd,  and 
prevent  it  &om  devoting  too  much  of  its  time  to  the  hunter.  Well-bred  dogs  are  nearly 
useless  when  employed  agaiost  dangerous  gama 

Tins,  the  first  attempt  on  the  lion,  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  Boer  returned  home  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  dogs,  and  to  refresh  himself  after  his  exertions.  During  the  nighty 
he  watched  beside  his  kraal,  but  the  lion  did  not  pay  him  a  second  visit  • 

Early  on  the  following  evening,  he,  accompanied  by  his  Hottentot,  started  a&esh  for 
the  kloof,  and  having  marked  the  spot  from  which  the  lion  had  on  the  former  occasion 
quitted  the  dense  thorny  jungle,  the  two  hunters  ascended  a  tree,  and  watched  during  the 
whole  night  for  a  glimpse  at  their  purposed  victim.  But  whilst  they  were  paying  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lion  a  visit,  he  favoured  the  farm  with  a  call,  and  this  time,  by  way  of  variety, 
carried  away  a  very  valuable  horse,  which  he  conveyed  to  the  kloof,  having  been  wise 
enough  to  walk  out  and  return  by  a  different  path  to  that  which  he  used  on  the  former 
occasion.    Consequently  he  had  avoided  the  ambush  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

When  the  Boer  returned  to  his  farm,  he  became  furious  at  his  new  loss,  abused  the 
Totties  and  Elafi&rs  for  their  neglect  and  cowardice,  but  soon  became  reasonable,  and 
determined  on  a  plan  which,  although  dangerous,  was  still  the  one  which  appeared  the 
most  likely  to  insure  the  destruction  of  this  ravenous  monster.  This  plan  was  to  enter 
the  dense  kloof  on  foot,  without  dogs,  and  to  endeavour  by  fair  stalking  to  obtain  his  shot 
at  the  lion. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  moving  through  any  cover  without  making 
a  noise,  and  also  the  watchful  habits  of  every  member  of  the  feline  race,  we  may  be 
certain  that  to  surprise  the  lion  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  the  probability 
was  that  the  Dutchman  would  meet  with  a  disaster. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  horse  slaughter,  the  Boer  started  for  the 
kloo(  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  smooth  bore,  and  clothed  in  the  most  approved  bush 
costuma  He  would  not  allow  his  faithful  Hottentot  to  accompany  him,  because,  as 
aaccess  mainly  depended  upon  surprise,  he  considered  that  the  highly  flavoured  Totty 
might  be  scented  by  tiie  lion;  whereas  he  alone  would  be  more  likely  to  escape 
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detection.  By  this  arrangement  the  Boer  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  proverb  with 
reference  to  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  for  the  Dutchmen  are  not  fonder  of  lavations  than 
their  Hottentot  servants,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although  a  wide-awake  lion  might  have 
scented  the  Totty  at  600  yards  down  wind,  he  would  have  discovered  the  Boer  under 
similar  conditions  at  400  yards.  We  must,  however,  take  the  Boer's  reason  as  a  just  one, 
and  conclude  that  to  leave  his  Totty  at  home  was  a  wise  precaution. 

On  the  first  occasion,  when  the  lion  was  attacked  by  the  Boer,  it  had  been  bayed  by 
the  dogs  near  some  tall  trees,  far  down  in  the  kloof  If  the  animal  had  again  selected 
the  same  location,  the  Boer  would  have  had  to  creep  through  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  thorny  bush,  and  he  would  probably  have  alarmed  the  lion  long  before  he  arrived  within 
shot  He  had  thought  over  this,  and  had  concluded  that  after  dragging  the  carcass  of  the 
horse  all  the  way  fix)m  the  farm,  the  lion  would  not  be  disposed  to  drag  it  very  far  through 
the  underwood  in  the  kloo(  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  find  the  carcass  of  the  horse  at 
least  at  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  probably  the  lion  close  to  it 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  the  lion,  when  gorged,  to  sleep  during  the  day ;  and  if  the 
animal  has  carried  off  any  prey,  it  usually  conceals  itseK  near  the  remains  to  watch  them 
until  it  is  ready  for  another  feast 

The  Boer  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  had  laid  his  plans  very  judiciously.  He 
approached  the  kloof  slowly  and  silently,  hit  off  the  spoor  of  the  Lion,  and  traced  the  spot 
where  the  horse  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  short  time. 

Although  he  moved  onwards  very  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  the  bush ;  and  the  brightness  of  the  plain  was  succeeded  by  the  gloom  of 
the  kloof  Being  a  most  experienced  hand  at  busbcraft,  he  was  enabled  to  walk  or  crawl 
without  causing  either  a  dried  stick  to  crack  or  a  leaf  to  rustle,  and  he  was  aware  that 
his  progress  had  been  accomplished  without  noise;  for  the  small  birds,  usually  so  watchful 
and  so  much  on  the  alert,  flew  away  only  when  he  approached  close  to  them,  thus  showing 
that  their  eyes  and  not  their  ears  had  made  them  conscious  of  the  presence  of  man. 

Birds  and  monkeys  are  the  great  obstacles  in  the  bush  to  the  success  of  a  surprise, 
for  the  birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  whistle  or  twitter,  whilst  the  monkeys  chatter  and 
grimace,  and  express,  by  all  sorts  of  harlequin  movements,  that  some  curious  creature  is 
approaching.  When,  therefore,  the  bushranger  finds  that  birds  and  monkeys  are  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  until  they  see  him,  he  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has  traversed  the 
bush  with  tolerable  silence,  and  has  vanquished  such  formidable  obstacles  as  sticks 
hidden  by  leaves,  broken  and  dead  branches,  &c. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  hearing  or  reading  how  any  dangerous  work  has 
been  accomplished,  and  doing  that  work  itself  But  we  can,  by  imagining  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  performer,  realize  in  a  measure  the  sort  of  sensations  which  he  must  have 
experienced,  and  we  can  then  weigh  the  effect  which  the  circumstance  would  have 
produced  upon  our  own  moderately  strong  nervea  It  is  highly  probable  that  those  who 
sigh  for  new  sensations,  might  possibly  find  them  were  they  to  enter  a  dense  bush  on  foot, 
and  expect  momentarily  to  meet,  within  speaking  distance,  a  lion  of  capacious  maw,  or  a 
long-tusked,  heavy-footed  elephant,  or  even  such  a  moderate  opponent  as  a  bull  buffalo. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  system  is  much  decreased  when  many  individuals  are 
together.  To  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results,  therefore,  a  person  should  undertake 
the  journey  alone,  and  he  wiU  soon  learn  to  consider  those  only  as  epicures  who  thus 
conjointly  enjoy  solitude  and  excitement 

The  Boer  had  i)enetrated  scarcely  fifty  yards  into  the  bush,  when  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  close  upon  the  lair  of  the  lion.  He  believed  that  such  was  a  fact  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  leonine  scent,  and  from  a  part  of  the  carcass  of  the  horse 
being  visible  between  the  intervening  branches.  Instead,  therefore,  of  advancing,  as  an 
incautious  or  inexperienced  bushranger  would  have  done,  he  crouched  down  behind  a 
bush,  and  assumed  a  convenient  attitude,  so  that  he  could  remain  stiU  without  in- 
convenience. 

All  the  animal  creation  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  surprise,  and  the  feline  tribe 
especially  practise  the  ambuscading  system.  The  Boer  therefore  determined,  if  possible, 
to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Lion,  and  to  surprise,  rather  than  to  be  surprised.    He  concluded 
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that  the  lion,  even  whto  gorged  with  horse-flesh,  would  not  be  so  neglectful  of  his  safety 
as  to  sleep  with  more  than  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  that,  although  he  had  walked  with  great 
care  through  the  bush,  he  had  probably  caused  the  lion  to  be  watchful ;  if,  therefore,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  carcass  of  the  horse,  he  might  be  pounced  upon  at  once. 

To  sit  down  quietly  within  a  few  yards  of  a  lion,  whose  exact  hiding-place  was  not 
known,  required  a  certain  amount  of  nerve ;  but  the  Boer  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
had  adopted  the  best  and  safest  method  to  conquer  bis  foe. 

After  remaining  silent  and  watchful  for  several  minutes,  the  Boer  at  length  saw  that 
an  indistinctly  outlined  object  was  moving  behind  some  large,  broad-leafed  plants,  and 
at  about  twenty  paces  from  him.  This  object  proved  to  be  the  lion,  which  was  half- 
crouched  behind  some  shrubs,  and  was  attentively  watching  the  bushes  near  the  Boer. 
The  head  only  was  clearly  visible,  the  body  beiug  concealed  by  the  foliaga 

It  was  evident  that  the  lion  was  aware  that  some  person  or  thing  had  approached, 
but  was  not  certain  where  this  thing  was  now  concealed.  The  Boer  knew  that  this  was  a 
critical  period  for  him,  and  therefore  remained  perfectly  steady ;  he  did  not  like  to  risk  a 
shot  at  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  for  it  would  require  a  very  neat  shot  to  insure  a  death 
wound,  and  the  number  of  branches  and  twigs  which  were  on  the  line  of  flight  of  the 
bullet  would  render  a  clear  course  almost  impossible. 

The  lion,  after  a  careful  inspection,  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  laid  down  behind  the 
shrubs.  The  Boer  then  cocked  both  bamls  of  his  heavy  roer,  and  tamed  the  muzzle 
slowly  round,  so  that  he  covered  the  spot  on  which  the  lion  lay,  and  shifted  hia  position 
so  as  to  be  well  situated  for  a  shot 

The  slight  noise  which  he  made  in  moving  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lkm,  who 
immediately  rose  to.  his  feeb  A  broadside  shot  could  not  be  obtained,  so  the  Boer  fired 
at  a  spot  between  the  eyes ;  the  bullet  struck  high,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  range 
is  short  and  the  charge  of  powder  is  heavy,  but  the  lion  fell  over  on  its  back,  rising, 
however,  immediately,  and  uttering  a  fierce  roar.  As  it  regained  its  feet,  it  showed  its 
side  to  the  Boer,  who  sent  his  second  buUet  into  its  shoulder. 

The  Lion  bounded  off  through  the  bush,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Boer,  who 
felt  more  calm  as  each  snap  of  a  branch  showed  that  the  animal  was  farther  from  him. 

The  Boer  immediately  started  off  home,  and  brought  his  Hottentots  and  dogs  to  assist 
in  the  search  after  the  wounded  animal,  which  the  Boer  concluded  would  be  foimd  dead, 
as  the  second  wound,  he  thought,  must  be  a  mortal  ona 

Before  sunset  that  evening,  the  skin  of  the  Lion  was  pegged  down  outside  the  Boer^s 
house,  and  the  Hottentots  were  drunk  with  delight  at  the  success  of  '  the  master.*  "* 

KOLBEN,  a  traveller  who  visited  the  Cape  about  the  year  1705,  described  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  African  lion.  He  gives  a  rule  by  which  all  travellers  may  know  to 
a  certainty  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Leeuw  may  ba  He,  however,  does  not  mention 
whether  he  actually  tested  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  but  merely  stat^  as  follows : — 

"  The  lions  here  are  remarkable  for  their  strength.  When  they  come  u,pon  their  prey 
they  knock  it  down,  and  never  bite  till  they  have  given  the  mortal  blow,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  fearful  roar.  When  the  lion  is  pinched  with  himger,  he 
shakes  his  mane  and  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail  When  he  is  thus  agitated  it  is  almost 
certain  death  to  come  in  his  way,  and  as  he  generally  lurks  for  his  prey  behind  the  bushes, 
travellers  sometimes  do  not  discover  the  motion  of  his  tail  till  it  is  too  late ;  but  if  a  lion 
shakes  not  Ins  mane,  nor  lashes  himself  with  his  tail,  a  traveller  may  pass  safely  by  him. 

If  we  could  drive  a  bargain  with  the  FeUs  Leo  that  he  shoidd  always  thus  signal  to 
travellers,  we  might  pass  through  the  African  wilderness  with  less  risk  than  at  the 
present  tima  But  from  the  experience  gained  by  more  modem  hunters,  it  appears 
that  the  lion  wiU  frequently  attack  horses,  oxen,  &c.,  without  any  intimation  from  mane 
or  tail 

The  most  formidable  attacks  are  those  which  take  place  during  a  dark  night,  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  prepared  in  consequence  of  not  observing  the  shaking  and 
lashing  above  referred  to." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  several  naturalists  accept  the  lion  of  Western 
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Africa  as  a  species  dktiuct  from  the  Lion  of  Soutliern  Africa,  aud  have  therefore  given  IQ 
the  acimal  a  different  specitic  name,  >vhieh  is  derived  from  the  country  in  which  it  & 
fomid.  Wliateyer  may  he  said  of  the  distinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  A£ican  Ii0ii| 
there  seem  to  be  scai'cely  suflicient  grounds  for  considering  the  veiy  slight  diiJereneei 
which  are  found  in  Lions  of  Africa  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  constituting  separate 
species.  They  may  be  permanent  varieties,  and  even  iii  that  case  are  not  nearly  so 
drfiferent  from  each  other  as  tlie  inaBtiff  from  the  spaniel 

From  all  accounts,  bowevej,  it  seems  that  the  Iiabits  of  alV  Lions  are  very  similar,  flSi^ 
that  a  Lion  acts  like  a  Lion,  whether  he  resides  in  Africa  or  Asia. 

We  all  are  familiar  %vitb  the  self-gratulator)^  half-tlireatcning  mbdnire  between  a  purr 
and  a  growl,  which  is  emitted  by  the  domestic  catMdien  she  has  laid  her  paws  on  a  mom* 
or  a  bird,  and  is  divided  in  mind  between  the  complacent  consciousness  of  having  won  ft 
prize  by  her  own  efforts,  and  the  ever  present  fear  that  it  shoidd  escape  or  be  t^ken  away. 
If  we  substitute  a  Lion  for  a  cat,  aud  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  the  position  of  tb& 
victim,  %ve  may  partly  realize  the  feeling  which  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  a  reeenl 
traveller  and  hunter  in  Southern  Africa. 

He  had  built  for  himself  a  "  skiirm,"  or  slight  rifle-pit,  composed  of  stones,  logp^ 
and  other  convenient  substances^  and  bail  watched  during  the  night  in  hopes  of  findjSog 
game  worthy  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  sleep.  Nothing,  however,  had  come  within  range  of 
the  concealed  bnnter  excepting  a  white  rhinoceros,  which  was  shot,  and  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  Wearied  out  with  the  prolonged  vigil,  the  hunter  dropped  asleep,  and  lay  for  some 
time  ^vrapped  in  unconsciousness. 

But  the  active  desert  life  requires  that  its  votaiy  should  be  ever  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  even  during  sleep  should  be  capable  of  instantaneous  awaking  ready  for 
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action.  So  it  happened,  that  although  the  deep  sleep  of  wearied  nature  had  wrapped  the 
hunter's  senses  in  oblivion,  a  part  of  his  being  remained  awake,  ready  to  give  the  alarm 
to  that  portion  which  slept.  Suddenly  a  sense  of  danger  crept  over  the  sleeper,  and  he 
awoke  to  a  feeling  that  a  monotonous  rumbling  sound,  which  reverberited  in  his  ears,  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  imminent  peril  A  moment's  reflection  told  him  that  none 
but  a  lion  coidd  produce  such  sounds,  and  that  one  of  those  fearful  animalg  was  actually 
stooping  over  him,  its  breath  playing  on  his  face. 

Taught  by  practical  experience  of  the  danger  of  alarming  the  lion,  the  hun^^r  quietly 
felt  for  his  gun,  which  was  lying  ready  loaded  and  cocked  in  front  of  him,  and  raised 
himself  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  foa  Slight  as  the  movement  was,  it  sufficed  to 
alarm  the  lion,  which  uttered  a  sharp,  menacing  growl,  speaking  in  a  language  well  known 
to  the  intended  victim.  Knowing  tiiat  not  a  moment  could  be  lost,  he  pointed  his  weapon 
towards  an  indistinct  mass,  which  loomed  darkly  through  the  mists  of  night,  and  fired 

The  report  of  the  gun  was  instantly  mingled  with  the  fierce  roarings  of  the  infuriated 
lion,  maddened  with  the  pain  of  its  wound,  seeking  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  its  foe, 
and  tearing  up  the  ground  in  its  fury,  within  a  very  few  paces  of  the  skarm.  By  degrees 
the  fierce  roars  subsided  into  angry  growls,  and  the  growls  into  heavy  moans,  until  the 
terrible  voice  was  hushed,  and  silence  reigned  during  the  remainder  of  the  night 

When  the  dawn  broke,  the  hunter  ventured  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
searched  for  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  which  he  found  lying  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot 
firom  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired.  Even  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  hyaenas 
and  jackals  had  been  busy  over  the  body  of  their  departed  monarch,  and  had  so  torn  lus 
skin  that  it  was  entirely  spoiled  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  a  memorial  of  a  most  fearful 
night 

The  hero  of  this  adventure  was  C.  J.  Andprsson,  who  has  recorded  his  valuable 
African  experiences  in  his  visit  to  "  Lake  Ngami" 

The  same  author  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  half-starved,  and  entirely  bewildered 
lion,  which  contrived  to  get  into  the  church  at  Eichterfeldt  The  unfortunate  brute  was 
so  weakened  by  fasting,  that  the  Damaras  dragged  him  out  of  the  edifice  by  his  tail  and 
ears,  and  speared  him  without  trouble. 

In  the  leonine  character  ia  no  small  craffc^  which  displays  iteelf  in  various  modes. 
Keen  of  scent  in  perceiving  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  Lion  appears  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  likelihood  that  his  own  approach  might  be  manifested  by  the  powerful  odour  that 
issues  from  his  body.  He  therefore  keeps  well  to  leeward  of  the  animal  which  he  pursues, 
and  employs  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  conceal  him  from  the  olfactory  senses  of  his 
game,  and  the  position  of  the  rocks,  trees,  or  reeds,  to  hide  his  approach  from  their  organs 
of  vision. 

A  curious  property  connected  with  the  Lion's  tooth  is  worthy  of  notica  It  has 
happened  that,  when  a  man  has  been  bitten  by  a  lion,  and  escaped  from  its  fangs,  he  has 
long  felt  the  after  effects  of  the  injury,  and  this  in  a  singular  manner.  Although  tiie 
wound  has  healed  kindly,  and  to  all  appearance  has  left  no  evil  result  except  the 
honourable  scar,  yet  that  wound  has  broken  out  afresh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  time 
when  it  was  inflicted.  There  is  probably  some  poisonous  influence  upon  the  lion's  tooth 
by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  for  it  has  been  recorded  that  two  men  have  been  attacked 
by  the  same  Lion,  one  of  whom,  who  was  bitten  upon  his  bare  limb,  suffered  from  the 
annual  affliction,  while  the  other,  whose  limb  was  protected  by  his  coat,  felt  no  after 
inconvenience  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  bite  of  the  same  animal 

A  similar  effect  lasting  for  several  years,  has  been  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog,  where  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  envenomed  tooth  were  not  suflSciently  powerful  to 
produce  the  fearful  disease  of  hydrophobia.  In  an  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
the  wound  continued  to  re-open  annually  at  least  for  the  space  of  six  years,  and  possibly 
for  some  years  longer.  The  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
produce  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  lion  is  by  no  means  so  fastidious  a  feeder  as  is  popularly  supposed.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  very  much  like  to  strike  down  a  living  prey,  and  lap  the  hot  blood  as  it  wells  from 
the  lacerated  victim.   But  he  is  very  well  satined  with  any  dead  animal  that  he  may  chance 
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to  find,  and  indeed  is  in  no  way  particular  whether  it  be  tainted  or  otherwise. 
thoroughly  is  this  the  case,  that  lion-hunters  are  in  the  habit  of  decoying  their  m^ 
game  by  means  of  dead  antelopes  or  oxen,  which  they  lay  near  some  water-spring,  knoii 
well  that  the  Lions  are  sure  to  seize  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  at  the  m 
lime  the  kindred  appetites  of  thirst  and  hunger. 

In  default  of  larger  game,  the  lion  feels  no  hesitation  in  employing  his  mighty  ; 
in  the  immolation  of  the  small  rodents,  and  frequently  makes  a  meal  on  locusts,  div^B 
with  aif  occasional  lizard  or  beetle.  Led  by  implanted  instinct,  this  animal  will,  ^ 
water  is  not  to  be  found,  quench  its  thirst  by  devouring  the  juicy  water-melons  that: 
marvellously  store  up  the  casual  moistures  of  the  desert,  which  would  otherwise: 
exhaled  in  vapour  before  the  fierce  rays  of  the  burning  sun.  Many  other  camiyojl 
animals,  and  one  or  two  carnivorous  birds,  are  known  to  possess  tiie  same  instincd 
knowledga  The  scientific  name  of  this  water-melon  is  "  Cucunus  Caifer,"  and  its  nati 
title  "  Kengwe,"  or  "  Kerne.*' 

That  a  carnivorous  animal  should  voluntarily  take  to  vegetable  food  is  a  very  curiQ 
fact^.and  seems  to  aigue  a  high  state  of  intellectual  power.  It  is  true  that  herbivoroj 
animals,  such  as  the  rhinoceros  and  others,  will  resort  to  the  same  plant  for  the  purposei 
quenching  their  thirst ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  latter  creatures  are  H 
following  their  usual  dietary  system,  while  the  lion  is  acting  in  a  manner  directly  opposf 
to  his  own  flesh-loving  natura  j 

The  cautious  habits  which  the  lion  acquires  when  its  domain  has  been  invaded  I 
man  are  most  singular,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  reasoning  power.  The  IM^ 
which  has  never  known  man,  knows  no  fear  at  the  sight  of  man  and  his  deadly  weapoi^ 
attacking  him  with  as  much  freedom  as  it  would  attack  an  antelopa  But  after  it  has  h^ 
some  experience  of  man  and  his  wiles,  it  can  only  be  induced  by  the  calls  of  presai^ 
hunger  to  venture  upon  an  open  attack,  or  to  approach  any  object  that  looks  as  if  I 
might  be  a  trap. 

lions  have  been  known  to  surround  an  escaped  horse,  and  to  prowl  round  it 'for  t« 
entire  days,  not  daring  to  attack  so  apparently  defenceless  a  prey,  simply  because  i 
bridle-  was  dangUng  from  its  neck,  and  made  the  creatures  suspicious,  even  though  fli 
rein  had  accidentally  been  hitched  over  a  stump.  On  another  occasion,  a  Lion  aq 
close  to  a  haltered  ox,  saw  the  halter,  and  did  not  Uke  it,  crept  away  again  until  he  reacba 
a  little  hillock  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  there  stood  and  roared  aU  night 

The  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  extreme  caution  to  preserve  the  game  wMch  the; 
have  killed  from  any  marauding  lion  that  may  happen  to  pass  in  that  direction.  A  simpt 
white  streamer  tied  to  a  stick,  and  waving  over  the  dead  beast,  ia  amply  sufficient  li 
prevent  the  Lions  from  approaching  so  uncanny  an  object  Sometimes,  when  no  streamfl 
can  be  manufactured,  a  Mnd  of  clapper  is  substituted,  which  shakes  in  the  wind,  and  Iq 
the  unaccustomed  soimd,  very  much  alarms  the  lion.  It  does  truly  seem  absurd,  that  81 
terrible  a  beast  as  the  lion  should  be  frightened  by  the  fluttering  of  a  white  handkercliie< 
or  the  clattering  of  two  sticks — devices  which  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  a  \xa6^ 
of  ordinary  capacity.  ,  , 

Nearly  all  the  feline  animals  seize  their  prey  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  the  Ii< 
seems  to  prefer  the  flank  or  shoulders  as  his  point  of  attack.  It  seldom  happens  that  tii^ 
Lion  springs  upon  the  back  of  his  prey,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  feUdse,  for  in  il^ 
chase  of  a  large  animal,  he  chooses  rather  to  puU  down  the  doomed  creature  by  main 
strength,  his  hmder  feet  resting  on  the  earth,  and  his  fore-paws  and  fangs  tearing  deep^ 
into  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  victim.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  instance^ 
but  the  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  lion  either  strikes  down  his  prey  with  a  fiirionj 
blow  of  his  paw,  or  drags  it  to  the  ground  by  hanging  on  its  neck  with  teeth  and 
claws. 

The  young  of  the  lion  are  various  in  number,  sometimes  amounting  to.  three  or  fo^ 
at  a  birth,  thus  entirely  contraverting  the  well-known  fable  of  the  lioness  and  Fox.  ^^ 
some  time,  the  young  Lion  cubs  present  a  curious  appearance,  their  fur  being  &intly 
brindled  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  tiger,  or,  to  give  a  more  familiar  illustiar 
tion,  resembling  the  coat  of  a  tabby  cat^  very  indistinctly  marked  upon  a  light  tawny 
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gromiA  These  faint  brindlings  are  retained  for  some  months,  when  they  gradually  fade 
into  the  deeper  brown  which  tinges  the  tawny  fur,  and  after  awhile  become  wholly 
merged  in  the  darker  hue.  I  have  observed  a  similar  absorption  of  the  brindled  markings 
in  a  kitten.  In  its  earliest  youth,  it  was  of  a  lightish  brown,  marked  with  tolerably 
defined  stripes ;  but  as  it  grew  older,  the  dark  street  gxaduaUy  became  more  faint,  and, 
when  the  animal  was  about  three  months  old,  vanished  entirely. 

A  cub-lion  is  just  as  playful  an  animal  as  a  kitten,  and  is  just  as  ready  to  roipp  with 
any  one  who  inay  encourage  its  little  wanton  humoura  Only  it  is  hardly  so  safe  a 
playfellow,  for  the  very  small  lion  is  as  large  as  a  very  big  ca^  and  sometimes  becomes 
rather  unpleasantly  rough  in  its  gamesomenes&  It  has  no  idea  of  the  power  of  its  stroke, 
and  if  it  should  deal  a  playful  mow  with  its  claws  protruded,  is  apt  to  do  damage  which 
it  never  intended 

The  weight  of  a  lion-cub  is  extraordinary  in  comparison  with  its  size.  I  have 
personally  tested  the  weight  of  several  cubs,  and  was  surprised  at  the  massive  build  of 
the  little  creeturea  Their  bones  are  very  large,  and  the  muscular  system  very  solid,  so 
that  a  cub  which  about  equals  a  large  cat  in  actual  measurement^  far  exceeds  that  animal 
in  weight 

The  development  of  the  young  lion  is  very  slow,  three  or  four  years  elapsing  before  he 
can  lay  daim  to  the  full  honours  of  lionhood,  and  shake  his  tawny  mane  in  conscious 
strength. 

At  the  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail  is  sometimes  found  a  curiottt  appendage,  which  was 
once  thou^t  to  be  a  veritable  daw,  a&d  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  lion 
to  rage,  when  he  lashed  his  sides  with  his  tail  It  is  now,  hiowever,  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  thickened  skin,  which  is  only  slightly  attcu^hed  by  its  base  to  the  member 
on  which  it  rests,  and  falls  off  at  a  very  gentle  toucL  A  similar  protuberance  has  been 
discovered  on  the  tail  of  an  Asiatic  leopt^ 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  African  lion,  it  is  but  right  to  refer  to  the  species  or 
variety  which  inhabits  the  more  northern  portion  of  this  huge  continent  According  to 
the  account  of  Jides  Gerard,  the  French  lion-hunter,  the  Northern  lion  is  fex  more 
formidable  an  antagonist  than  his  Southern  relative.  But  to  an  unprejudiced  reader,  the 
spirited  narratives  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  that  author  seem  rather  to  bear  reference 
to  the  singular  cowardice  of  the  native  Algerian  mind  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Lion,  than  the  absolute  ferocity  of  the  animal,  or  the  courage  of  the  hunter. 

To  take  but  one  instanca 

That  a  large  party  of  warriors,  each  armed  with  loaded  musket,  should  stand  in 
a  row  with  their  backs  against  a  rock,  trembling  in  deadly  fear,  whilst  a  Lion  walked 
coolly  along  the  Ime,  with  tail  erect,  in  calm  defiance  of  the  firelocks  that  waved  their 
faltering  muzzles  before  his  gaze  like  ears  of  com  before  the  gale,  speaks  but  little  for  the 
courage  of  the  warriors,  and,  in  consequence,  for  that  of  their  impudent  foa 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  North  African  lion  is  a  terribly  fearful  opponent  on  a  dark 
night,  when  he  is  met  face  to  face,  with  but  a  few  yards  between  his  body  and  the  rifle- 
muzzle  of  the  hunter ;  but  so  is  the  Lion  of  Southern  Africa,  in  similar  drcumstancea 
All  animals,  like  dogs,  "  bark  best  on  their  own  threshold,"  and  it  behoves  a  man,  who 
dares  alone  to  make  his  nocturnal  quest  after  the  lion,  to  bear  a  bold  heart,  a  quick  eye, 
and  a  ready  hand  Yet  these  accomplishments  are  far  more  general  than  some  writers 
would  have  us  suppose,  and  tiiere  is  many  an  unassuming  hunter  who  sallies  out  at 
night  and  shoots  a  Lion  or  two  without  thinking  that  the  beast  was  so  inordinately 
ferocious,  or  himseK  so  marvellously  courageous. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  the  character  or  history  of  the  Lion  of  Algeria  that  coidd 
separate  him  from  the  lion  of  Southern  Africa. 


As  far  as  is  known,  the  lion  which  inhabits  Asia  is  very  similar  in  habits  to  that 
which  is  found  in  Africa^  and  therefore  needs  no  detailed  description.  There  is,  however, 
one  species,  or  variety,  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  from  which 
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it  derives  its  name.    This  is  the  *'  MANELiaa  Lion  "  of  Guzerat,  so  called  from  the 
meagi'e  mane  with  which  its  neck  and  throat  are  decorated 

When  first  this  animal  waa  brought  before  the  notice  of  naturalists,  it  was  mt] 
to  be  merely  a  young  male,  who^e  mane  had  not  yet  reached  iU  full  development 
now,  however,  allowed  to  be  either  a  distinct  species,  or,  at  all  events,  a  per 
variety, — ^between  which  opinions  there  is  such  very  trifling  difference  that  one  is 
as  decided  as  the  otlier. 

As  may  be  seuii  from  the  engraving,  the  mane  is  not  altogether  absent,  us  the  popi 
name  might  give  eaiLse  to  suppose,  but  is  veiy  trilling  in  comparison  witli  tlie  Inx 
m^s  of  hair  which  droops  over  the  shoulders  of  the  African  lion.     The  limbs  do 
appear  to  be  quite  so  long  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  last-named  animal,  and  the 
is  shorter,  with  a  more  conspicuous  tuft.     This  tuft,  by  the  way,  is  tlie  re^die^  point 
distinction  which  separates  tlie  Lion  from  the  other  cats. 

The  natives  term  this  animal  the  "  Camel-tiger,"  because  its  uniform  tawny  fur  bean 
some  resemblance  in  tmt  to  that  of  the  camel 


Tliat  one  animal  should  support  its  own  life  only  by  the  destruction  of  ano 
creature,  appears  to  be  rather  a  cniel  disposition  of  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  beaut^ 
and  kindness  which  prevails  in  the  order  of  created  things.  Averse  as  are  we,  the 
created  beings,  to  inflicting  pain  on  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  it  cannot  but 
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Itrange  that  the  Creator  should  have  made  so  many  animals  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  and 
apparently  to  endure  torturing  pangs,  by  the  lacerations  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
Ifaeir  destroyers.  The  reflection  is  a  just  one,  and  one  which  until  late  years  has  never 
nceived  a  worthy  answer.  Endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Divine  love'  with  this 
Pf^peient  cruelty,  by  asserting  that  the  lower  animals  were  endued  with  so  low  a  sense  of 
-pun  that  an  injury  which  would  inflict  severest  torture  on  a  man,  would  cause  but  a 
rilight  pang  to  the  animal  Yet,  as  aU  animals  are  clearly  sensitive  to  pain,  and  many 
of  fhem  are  known  to  feel  it  acutely,  this  argument  has  but  trifling  weight  Moreover, 
flie  system  which  was  insensible  to  pain  would  be  equally  dull  to  enjoyment,  and  thus 
ire  should  reduce  the  animal  creation  to  a  level  but  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
vi^tables. 

The  true  answer  is,  that  by  some  merciful  and  most  marvellous  provision,  the  mode  of 
whose  working  is  at  present  hidden,  the  sense  of  pain  is  driven  out  from  the  victim  as 
$Ofm  as  it  is  seized  or  struck  by  its  destroyer.  The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  taken 
^flis  view  of  the  case  was  Livingstone,  the  well-known  traveller,  who  learned  the  lesson  by 
-       nal  experience.    After  describing  an  attack  made  upon  a  lion  he  proceeds : — 

Starting  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  Lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  on  me. 
IWM  mon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the 
I  telow  together.  Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrieivdog 
xat  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  causes  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was 
mtrnm  cfpain  or  fseling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was 
luppening.  It  was  like  what  patients,  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  describe, 
imo  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knifa  This  singular  condition  was  not  the 
wtsdik  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror 
in  looking  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiax  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals 
IdDed  by  the  camivora ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for 
lessening  the  pain  of  death." 

This  fearful  experience  is,  although  most  valuable,  not  a  solitary  one,  and  is  made 
more  valuable  by  that  very  fact.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  similar  story  of  an  officer  of 
the  Indian  army,  a  Grerman  nobleman  by  birth,  who,  while  in  Bengal,  was  seized  and 
carried  away  by  a  tiger.  He  described  the  whole  scene  in  much  the  same  language  as 
that  of  Livingstone,  saying  that  as  far  as  the  bodily  senses  were  concerned,  the  chief 
sensation  was  that  of  a  pleasant  drowsiness,  rather  admixed  with  curiosity  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  brute  was  going  to  eat  him.  Only  by  his  reasoning  powers,  which 
lemained  unshaken,  could  he  feel  that  his  position  was  one  of  almost  hopeless  danger, 
ind  that  he  ought  to  attempt  escape  Perhaps,  in  so  sudden  and  overwhelming  a  shock, 
the  mind  may  be  startled  for  a  time  from  its  hold  upon  the  nerves,  and  be,  so  to  speak, 
not  at  home  to  receive  any  impression  from  the  nervous  system.  Many  men  have  fallen 
into  the  jaws  of  these  fearful  beasts,  but  very  few  have  survived  to  teU  their  tala  In  the 
case  of  Livingstone,  rescue  came  through  the  hands  of  a  Hottentot  servant,  who  fired  upon 
the  lion,  and  who  was  himself  attacked  by  the  infuriated  animal  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  intended  victim  owed  his  life  to  a  sudden  whim  of  the  tiger,  which,  after  carrying  him 
fcr  some  distance,  threw  him  down,  and  went  oflf  without  him.  The  officer  used  playfully 
to  attribute  his  escape  to  his  meagre  and  fleshless  condition,  which,  as  he  said,  induced 
the  epicurean  tiger  to  reject  a  dinner  on  so  lean  and  tough  an  animal  as  himself 

Ihose  who  have  been  in  action  are  familiar  with  the  indifference  with  which  the 
severest  wounds  are  received.  There  is  one  well-known  instance  of  this  apparent 
insensibility  to  pain,  which  occurred  in  the  Crimean  war.  An  officer  was  stooping  to 
light  his  pipe  at  a  camp-fire,  when,  an  enemy's  shell  plumped  into  the  midst  of  the  embers, 
and  exploded,  knocking  the  pipe  out  of  his  hands.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
wanoyance  at  the  loss  of  his  pipe,  unconscious  that  the  firagments  of  shell  had  carried  oflf 
sevenJ  of  his  fingers  and  frightfully  shattered  other  portions  of  his  limbs.  Even  in  cases 
of  natural  death  a  similar  phenomenon  occurs,  and  those  who  have  expressed,  in 
^heii  last  illness,  the  most  utter  terror  of  .death,  meet  their  dreaded  fate  with  calm 
content,  welcoming  death  as  a  friend  instead  of  fearing  him  as  a  foe. 
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Upon  the  African  continent,  the  lion  reigns  supreme,  sole  monarch  over  the  feline 
raca  But  in  Asia  his  claims  to  undivided  royalty  are  disputed  by  the  Tigbb,  an  animal 
which  equals  the  lion  in  size,  strength,  and  activity,  and  certainly  excpls  him  in  the 
elegance  of  its  form,  the  grace  of  its  movements,  and  the  beauty  of  its  for.  The  range 
of  the  Tiger  is  not  so  widely  spread  as  that  of  the  lion,  for  it  is  never  found  in  any 
portions  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  Africa,  and,  except  in  certain  districts,  is  but  rarely 
seen  even  in  the  countries  where  it  takes  up  its  residenca  Some  portions  of  countiy 
there  are,  which  are  absolutely  infested  by  this  fierce  animal,  whose  very  appearance  is 
sufficient  to  throw  the  natives  into  a  state  of  abject  terror. 

In  its  colour  the  Tiger  presents  a  most  beautifol  arrangement  of  markings  and  contrast 
of  tints.  On  a  bright  tawny  yellow  ground,  sundry  dark  stripes  are  placed,  arranged,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body  or  limbs.  Some  of 
these  stripes  are  double,  but  the  greater  number  are  single  dark  streaks.  The  under  parts 
of  the  body,  the  chest,  throat,  and  the  long  hair  which  tufts  each  side  of  the  face,  are 
almost  white,  and  upon  these  parts  the  stripes  become  very  obscure,  fading  gradually  into 
the  light  tint  of  the  fur.  The  tail  is  of  a  whiter  hue  than  the  upper  portions  of  the  body, 
and  is  decorated  in  like  manner  with  dark  rings. 

So  brilliantly  adorned  an  animal  woidd  appear  to  be  veiy  conspicuous  among  even 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  to  thrust  itself  boldly  upon  the  view.  But  there  is  no  animal 
that  can  hide  itself  more  thoroughly  than  the  Kger,  or  which  can  walk  through  the  under- 
wood with  less  betrayal  of  its  presenca 

The  vertical  stripes  of  the  body  harmonize  so  well  with  the  dry,  dusky  jungle  grass 
among  which  this  creature  loves  to  dwell,  that  the  grass  and  fur  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  each  other  except  by  a  quick  and  experienced  eya  A  Tiger  may  thus  lie  concealed 
so  cleverly,  that  even  when  crouching  among  low  and  scanty  v^etation,  it  may  be  almost 
trodden  on  without  being  seen.  The  step  too,  is  so  quiet  and  stealthy,  that  it  gives  no 
audible  indication  of  the  creature's  whereabouts,  and  the  Tiger  has,  besides,  a  curious 
habit  of  drawing  in  its  breath  and  flattening  its  fur,  so  as  to  reduce  its  bulk  as  far  as 
possible.  When  a  Tiger  thus  slinks  away  from  the  hunters  or  from  any  dreaded  danger, 
it  loolcs  a  most  contemptible  and  cowardly  creature,  hardly  to  be  recognised  in  the  fieiy 
beast,  which,  when  driven  to  bay,  rushes,  regardless  of  danger,  with  fierce  yells  of  rage 
and  bristling  hair,  upon  the  foremost  foa 

When  seeking  its  prey,  it  never  appears  to  employ  openly  that  active  strength  which 
woidd  seem  so  sure  to  attain  its  end,  but  creeps  stealthily  towards  the  objec^  availing 
itseK  of  eveiy  cover,  until  it  can  spring  upon  the  destined  victim.  Like  the  lion,  it  has 
often  been  known  to  stalk  an  unconscious  animal,  crawling  after  it  as  it  moves  along,  and 
following  its  steps  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  nearer  approach.  It  has  even  been  known  to 
stalk  human  beings  in  this  fashion,  the  Tiger  in  question  being  one  of  those  terrible 
animals  called  "  Man-eaters,**  on  account  of  their  destructive  propensitiea  It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  outward  change  caused  in  the  Tiger  by  the  indulgence  of  this  man-slaying 
habit,  and  that  a  "  Man-eater  "  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  Tiger  by  the  darker  tint 
of  the  skin,  and  a  redness  in  the  cornea  of  the  eyes.  Not  even  the  Man-eating  Tiger 
dares  an  open  assault,  but  crawls  insidiously  towards  his  prey,  preferring,  as  does  the  lion, 
the  defenceless  women  and  children  as  the  object  of  attacl^  and  leaving  alone  the  men, 
who  are  seldom  without  anna 

The  Tiger  is  very  clever  in  selecting  spots  from  whence  it  can  watch  the  approach  of 
its  intended  prey,  itself  being  couched  under  the  shade  of  foliage  or  behind  the  screen  of 
some  friendly  rock.  It  is  fond  of  lying  in  wait  by  the  side  of  moderately  frequented  roads, 
more  particularly  choosing  those  spots  where  the  shade  is  the  deepest^  and  where  water 
may  be  found  at  hand  wherewith  to  quench  the  thirst  that  it  elwajs  feels  when  consuming 
its  prey.  From  such  a  point  of  vantage  it  will  leap  with  terrible  effect,  seldom  making 
above  a  single  spring,  and,  as  a  rule,  always  being  felt  before  it  is  seen  or  heari 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Tiger  generally  takes  up  his  post  on  the  side  of  the  road 
which  is  opposite  his  lair,  so  that  he  has  no  need  to  turn  and  drag  his  prey  across  the 
road,  but  proceeds  forward  with  his  acquisition  to  his  den.  Should  the  Tiger  miss  his 
leap,  he  generally  seems  bewildered  and  ashamed  of  himseK,  and  instead  of  returning  to 
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the  spot,  for  a  second  attempt,  sneaks  off  discomfited  from  the  scene  of  his  humiliation. 
The  spots  where  there  is  most  danger  of  meeting  a  Tiger,  are  the  crossings  of  nullahs,  or 
the  deep  ravines  through  which  the  water-courses  run.  In  these  localities  the  Tiger  is 
sure  to  find  his  two  essentials,  cover  and  water.  So  apathetic  are  the  natives,  and  so 
audacious  are  the  Tigers,  that  at  some  of  these  crossings  a  man  or  a  bullock  may  be 
carried  off  daily,  and  yet  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  amulets  suspended  about  the  person.  Sometimes  the  Tigers  seem  to  take  a  panic, 
and  make  a  general  emigration,  leaving,  without  any  apparent  reason,  the  spots  which 
they  had  long  infested,  and  making  a  sudden  appearance  in  some  locality  where  they  had 
but  seldom  before  been  seen. 

In  the  districts  where  these  terrible  animals  take  up  their  abode>  an  unexpected 
meeting  with  a  Tiger  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  event.  While  engaged  in  hog- 
spearing,  the  sportsmen  have  many  times  come  suddenly  upon  a  Tiger  that  was  lying 
quite  composedly  in  the  heavy  "  rhur "  grass  from  which  the  hog  had  started.  In  such 
cases,  the  terror  of  the  native  horses  is  excessive,  for  their  dread  of  the  Tiger  is  so  great, 
that  the  veiy  scent  of  a  Tiger  s  presence,  or  the  sight  of  a  dried  skin,  is  sufl&cient  to  set 
them  plunging  and  kicking  in  their  attempts  to  escape  &om  the  dreaded  propinquity.  One 
horse,  which  had  been  ternfied  by  a  Tiger,  could  not  afterwards  endure  the  sight  of  any 
brindled  animal  whatever,  and  was  only  restored  to  ordinary  courage  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  his  master,  who  kept  a  brindled  dog  in  the  same  stable  with  the  horse  until 
the  poor  beast  became  reconciled  to  the  abhorred  striped  fur. 

A  very  curious  introduction  to  a  Tiger  occurred  to  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in 
deer  shooting. 
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He  had  .crept  up  to  a  convenient  spot,  from  whence  he  could  command  a  clear  view  of 
the  deer,  which  were  lying  asleep  in  the  deep  grass ;  had  taken  aim  at  a  fine  buck  which 
was  only  at  twelve  yards*  distance,  and  was  just  going  to  draw  the  trigger,  when  his 
attention  was  roused  by  a  strange  object  which  was  waving  above  the  grass,  a  few  feet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  deer.  It  was  the  tail  of  a  Tiger,  which  had  approached  the  deer 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and  had  singled  out  the  very  animal  which  was  threatened 
by  the  rifle.  Not  exactly  knowing  what  kind  of  an  object  it  was  that  stirred  the  grass, 
the  sportsman  re-adjusted  his  piece,  and  was  again  going  to  fire,  when  a  Tiger  sprang 
from  the  cover  of  the  "  moonje  "  grass,  and  leaped  upon  the  very  buck  which  had  been 
marked  out  as  his  own.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  choose  to  dispute  the 
matter,  but  retreated  as  quietly  as  possible,  leaving  the  Tiger  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  deer  was  an  Axis,  or  Spotted  Deer,  animals  which  are  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  India,  and  are  much  appreciated  by  Tigers  as  well  as  men.  Peacocks  also  abound  in 
the  same  districts ;  in  short,  wherever  spotted  deer  and  peacocks  may  be  found,  Tigers 
are  sure  to  be  at  no  great  cQstance  &om  them.  On  one  occasion,  another  sportsman  had 
wounded  a  peacock,  which  fluttered  about  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  into  a  little  open 
space  in  the  bushes.  As  these  birds,  when  winged,  can  run  too  fast  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
man,  the  sportsman  ran  after  the  bird  in  order  to  catch  it  as  it  fell*  and  on  entering  the 
little  area  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  three  Tigers,  which  had  been  evidently 
asleep,  but  were  just  roused  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  were  looking  about  them  in  a 
dreamy  and  bewildered  manner.  The  peacock  lay  dead  close  to  the  Tigers,  who  probably 
made  a  light  rq)ast  on  the  game  thus  unexpectedly  laid  before  them,  for  the  sportsman 
took  to  his  heels,  and  did  not  feel  himself  seSe  until  he  was  fairly  on  board  of  lus  vessel. 

The  chief  weapons  of  the  Tiger  are  his  enormous  feet,  with  their  sharp  sickle-like 
talons,  which  cut  like  so  many  knives  when  the  animal  delivers  a  blow  with  his  powerful 
limbs.  Even  were  the  talons  retracted,  the  simple  stroke  of  that  sledge-hammer  paw  is 
sufficient  to  strike  to  the  ground  as  large  an  animal  as  an  ox ;  while,  if  the  claws  lend 
their  trenchant  aid  to  the  heavy  blow  of  the  limb,  the  terrible  efiects  may  be  imagined. 

Besides  the  severity  of  the  wound  which  may  be  inflicted  by  so  fearful  a  weapon, 
there  are  other  means  of  destruction  that  lie  hid  in  the  Tiger^s  claws.  From  some  cause 
or  other, — ^it  may  be  presumed  on  account  of  some  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  claws 
affect  the  nervous  system, — even  a  trivial  wound  has  often  been  known  to  produce 
lockjaw,  and  to  destroy  the  victim  by  the  effects  of  that  fearful  disease.  It  may  be, 
that  the  perturbation  of  mind  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  Tiger,  may  have  some  hand 
in  the  matter.  Captain  Williamson,  an  officer  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  Bengal, 
states  that  he  never  knew  a  person  to  die  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  Tiger's  claws 
without  suffering  from  lockjaw  previous  to  death ;  and  he  adds,  that  those  cases  which 
appeared  the  least  alarming  were  the  most  suddenly  carried  off. 

Many  modes  are  adopted  of  killing  so  fearftd  a  pest  as  the  Tiger,  and  some  of  these 
plans  are  very  ingenious. 

There  is  the  usual  spring-bow,  which  is  placed  in  the  animal's  path,  the  bow 
drawn  to  the  arrow's  head,  and  a  string  leading  from  the  trigger  across  the  path  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  creature  presses  against  it  with  its  breast,  discharges  the  weapon,  and 
BO  receives  the  arrow  in  its  heart 

The  bow  is  set  by  fastening  it  to  two  strong  posts  set  by  the  side  of  the  Tiger's 
path,  the  string  of  the  bow  being  parallel  with  the  patL  The  string  is  then  drawn  back 
to  its  utmost  limits,  and  a  stick  placed  between  the  bow  and  the  string,  thus  keeping 
the  weapon  bent  A  long  wedge  is  inserted  between  the  stick  and  the  bow,  and  the 
liberating  cord  tied  to  its  projecting  end.  Lastly,  the  arrow  is  laid  on  the  string,  and  the 
engine  is  ready  for  action.  Of  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  Tiger  presses  the  cord,  the 
wedge  is  drawn  away,  the  guarding  stick  drops,  and  the  bow  hurls  its  deadly  missile. 
So  rapidly  does  this  simple  contrivance  act,  that  the  Tiger  is  generally  hit  near  the 
shoulder.  The  arrow  is  usually  poisoned  by  means  of  a  thread  dipped  in  some  deadly 
mixture,  and  wrapped  round  the  arrow-point 

There  is  another  plan,  in  which  human  aid  is  requisite,  namely,  by  building  a  strong 
bamboo  enclosure,  in  which  the  hunter  lies,  armed  with  a  spear.,    At  nightfEdl  the  Tiger 
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prowling  along,  and  smelling  the  man,  rears  up  on  its  hind  legs,  ti^-iiig  to  claw 
i  the  bamboo  bars.     Tke  hunter  in  the  meanwhile  takes  his  spear,  and  mortally 
1  the  brindled  foe,  by  striking  the  spear-point  between  the  bars  of  the  edifice. 
A  atill  more  ingenious  mode  of  Tiger  killing  is  that  which  is  employed  by  the  natives 

[  Ihey  gather  a  nnmher  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  prams  tree,  which  much  resembles 

tipamore,  and  having  well  besmeared  them  with  a  kind  of  bird  lime,  they  strew  them 

"  \  szdmal's  way,  taking  care  to  lay  them  with  the  prepared  side  uppermost     Let  a 

f  but  put  his  paw  on  one  of  these  innocent  looking  leaves^  and  his  fate  is  settled. 

the  leaf  stick  to  his  paw,  he  shakes  it,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  nuisance, 

finding  that  plan  uoBuccessful,  he  endeavours  to  attain  his  object  by  rubbing  it 

St  his  face,  thereby  smearing  the  ropy  birdlime  over  his  nose  and  eyc^,  and  gluing 

ffilids  together.    By  this  time  he  has  probably  trodden  upon  several  more  of  the 

DUfl  leaves,  and  is  bewildered  with  the  novel  inconvenience  ;  tlien  he  rolls  on  the 

J  and  mbs  his  head  and  face  on  the  earth,  in  his  eflbrts  to  get  free.     By  so  doing, 

\  only  adds  fresh  birdlime  to  his  head,  body,  and  limbs,  agglutinates  his  sleek  fur 

her  in  unsightlj  tufts,  and  finishes  by  hoodwinking  himself  so  thoroughly  with 

f  and  birdlime,  that  he  lies  floundering  on  the  ground,  tearing  up  the  earth  with 

( daws,  uttering  howls  of  rage  and  dismay,  and  exhausted  by  the  impotent  struggles 

^vfaich  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.    These  cries  are  a  signal  to  the  authors  of  his 

,  who  run  to  the  spot>  anoed  with  guns,  bows,  and  spears,  and  find  no  difficulty 

I  despatching  their  blind  and  wearied  foe. 

Another  mode  of  destioying  the  Tiger  is  by  Dieana  of  a  strongly  constructed  trap, 

m  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary  mousetraps,  which  take  their  \dctLm  by 
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dropping  a  door  over  the  entrance.  The  Tiger  trap  is  little  more  than  the  monsetrap, 
only  made  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  of  strong  wooden  bars  instead  of  iron  wires. 
The  bait  is  generally  a  pariah  dog,  or  a  young  goat,  both  of  which  animals  give  vent  to 
their  anxiety  by  loud  wailings,  and  so  attract  the  prowling  foe.  In  order  to  secure  the 
living  bait  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  trap  by  the  Tiger's  claws,  it  is  protected  by  an 
inner  cage,  to  which  the  animal  cannot  gain  access  without  dropping  the  door  against  his 
egress.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  very  generally  followed,  as  it  possesses  hardly  sufficient 
elements  of  success. 

A  more  productive  plan — ^productive,  because  the  reward  for  killing  a  Tiger,  together 
with  the  sum  for  which  the  skin,  claws,  and  teeth  seU,  is  sufl&cient  to  keep  a  native  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth, — ^is,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  near  a  Tiger'^  haunt,  putting  a 
goat  in  the  hole,  and  tethering  it  to  a  stake  which  is  firmly  driven  into  the  centre  of  the 
Httle  pit.  A  stone  is  then  tied  in  one  of  the  goafs  ears,  which  cruel  contrivance  causes 
the  poor  animal  to  cry  piteously,  and  so  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tiger.  On  hearing  the 
goat  cry,  the  Tiger  comes  stealthily  to  the  spot,  and  tries  to  hook  up  the  goat  with  his 
paw.  Not  succeeding,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  pit,  he  walks  round  and  round, 
trying  every  now  and  then  to  secure  the  terrified  goat,  and  thus  exposing  himself  fairly 
to  the  hunters,  who,  quietly  perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree,-  and  taking  a  deliberate 
aim  with  their  heavy  firelocks,  lay  him  dead  on  the  spot  of  his  intended  depredation. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  more  venturous  mode  of  proceeding,  is  that  which  is  adopted 
by  the  Shikarries,  as  these  native  hunters  are  called. 

When  a  Tiger  has  carried  off  a  bullock,  or  some  such  valuable  animal,  the  shikarrie 
proceeds  to  the  spot,  and  after  waiting  sufficient  time  for  the  robber  to  gorge  himself, 
and  become  drowsy,  he  sets  off  in  search  of  the  murdered  bullock;  a  dangerous  task, 
but  one  which  is  much  lightened  by  the  indications  afforded  by  vultures,  jackals,  and 
other  carrion-loving  creatures,  which  never  fail  to  assemble  round  a  dead  animal,  of 
whatever  race  it  may  be. 

Having  found  the  half-eaten  carcase,  and  ascertained  that  the  Tiger  is  fast  asleep, 
the  hunter  calls  together  as  many  assistants  as  possible,  and  with  their  aid,  rapidly 
builds  a  bamboo  scaffold,  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  which  is  planted 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  and  mangled  bullock  lies.  On  the  summit  of  the 
scaffold  the  shikarrie  mounts ;  his  gun  and  ammunition  'are  handed  up  to  him  by  his 
companions,  his  sharp  "  tulwar,"  or  sword,  is  hung  ready  to  his  grasp,  and  after  offering 
their  best  wishes  for  success, '  the  assistants  take  their  leave,  each  putting  in  a  claim 
for  some  part  of  the  spoils.  The  claws  are  the  most  coveted  portion  of  the  animal, 
for  the  natives  construct  from  two  of  these  weapons  a  charm,  which,  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle,  is  supposed  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable  to  attacks  from  similar  weapons. 

After  a  while,  the  Tiger  wakes  from  the  drowsy  lethargy  which  was  caused  by 
repletion,  and  after  shaking  himself,  and  uttering  a  few  yscwns,  which  draw  the  attention 
of  the  watchful  hunter,  proceeds  to  his  temporary  station,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
another  meal  on  the  remains  of  the  slaughtered  animal 

The  shikarrie  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  resting  his  gun  on  the  platform, 
takes  a  deliberate  aim,  and  lodges  a  bidlet — often  an  iron  one — ^in  the  body  of  the 
Tiger.  Generally  the  aim  is  so  true  that  the  Tiger  falls  dead,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  wound,  although  a  mortal  one,  is  not  instantaneously  fatal,  and  the  animal 
springs  furiously  upon  the  foe  who  dealt  the  blow.  The  Tiger  is  no  climber,  but  rage 
will  often  supply  temporary  ability ;  and  so  fiercely  does  the  animal  launch  itself  against 
the  scaffolding,  that  if  made  of  a  softer  material,  permitting  the  hold  of  the  figer's 
claws,  the.  creature  might  reach  the  hunter ;  or  that  if  not  firmly  planted,  the  whole 
edifice^would  be  brought  to  the  ground.  But  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  the  bamboo 
affords  little  hold  for  the  sharp  talons ;  and,  even  if  the  animal  should  succeed  in 
approaching  the  platform  where  the  hunter  sits,  a  blow  from  the  razor-edged  tulwar 
strikes  off  a  paw,  and  the  tiger  falls  helplessly  to  earth,  only  to  meet  its  fate  by  a  second 
bullet  from  the  deadly  firelock. 

Attracted  by  the  report  of  the  hunter^s  gun,  the  neighbours  flock  to  the  spot,  each 
man  armed  according  to  his  ability  ;  and  if  the  beast  is  killed  outright,  join  in  a  chorus 
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of  laudation  towards  the  succesisfal  hunter,  and  of  anger  towards  his  victim,  which  may  now 
be  insulted  with  perfect  impunity.  Besides  the  ordinary  trophies,  which  consist  of  the 
skin,  clawSy  teeth,  and  the  ordinary  reminiscences  of*  success,  other  portions  of  the  Tiger 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  natives,  the  tongue  and  liver  bearing  the  highest  value. 
These  organs  are  appropriated  to  the  medical  art,  and  after  being  chopped  into  Uttle 
dice-like  cubes,  are  prepared  after  some  Esculapian  and  mysterious  fashion,  and  thence- 
forward hold  rank  as  remedies  of  the  first  order. 

Another,  though  less  gallant,  mode  of  killing  Tigers  is  by  setting  certain  enormous  nets, 
supported  on  stakes,  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure,  into  which  the  animal  is  partly  enticed 
and  partly  driven. 

The  height  of  the  stakes  to  which  the  nets  are  suspended  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  so 
that,  allowing  for  the  droop  at  the  upper  portion  of  th^  toils,  the  nets  are  about  eleven  feet 
in  height  at  their  lowest  point.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  stupid,  and  withal  hazardous,  mode 
of  Tiger-hunting,  and  is  not  very  often  employed.  It  requires  the  aid  of  a  very  large  body 
of  men,  and  besides  there  is  always  a  risk  of  inclosing  some  laige  animal,  such  as  the  buffalo 
or  elephant,  which  rushes  madly  forward,  and  with  the  irresistible  impetus  of  its  huge  body 
bears  to  the  ground  nets,  stakes,  and  sentinels,  leaving  a  wide  path  free  for  the  remainder 
of  the  inclosed  game  to  foUow. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Tiger  to  leave  its  lair  and  to  enter  the  toils,  aU  possible  means 
axe  used.  Fires  are  lighted,  burning  torches  are  waved,  guns  are  fired,  drmns  are  beaten, 
and,  lastly,  fireworks  are  largely  employed.  The  most  effective  kind  of  firework  is  one 
which  is  made  on  the  rocket  principle,  the  tube  which  holds  the  fiery 'composition  being 
of  iron,  and  the  "tail,''  or  shaft,  of  bamboo.  The  rocket  is  held  in  the  hand  like  a  spear, 
and  the  fuse  lighted.  When  it  begins  to  fling  out  its  burning  contents,  and  to  pull  against 
the  hand  of  the  thrower,  it  is  launched  by  hand,  as  if  it  were  a  spear,  in  the  direction  of 
the  concealed  quarry.  An  extremely  powerful  impulse  is  given  by  the  burning  compo- 
sition, and  the  missUe  rushes  furiously  onward,  scattering  on  every  side  its  burden  of 
fiery  sparkles,  Mssihg  and  roaring  with  a  terrible  sound,  and  striking  right  and  left  with 
its  long  wooden  tail 

No  Tiger  can  endure  this  fieiy  dragon  which  comes  on  with  such  fury,  and  accordingly 
the  terrified  animal  dashes  out  of  cover,  and  makes  for  the  nearest  place  of  concealment. 
But  so  artfully  managed  is  the  whole  business  that  Ins  only  path  of  escape  takes  him 
among  the  nets,  and,  once  there,  his  doom  is  certain.  He  cannot  leap  over  the  toils, 
because  they  are  too  high,  nor  break  them  down,  because  they  are  so  airanged  that  they 
would  only  fall  on  him,  and  inclose  him  in  their  treacherous  folds.  Should  he  endeavour 
to  climb  over  the  rope  fence,  he  exposes  himself  as  a  target  for  bullets  aud  arrows 
innumerable ;  and,  if  he  yields  the  point,  and  tries  to  conceal  himself  as  best  he  may,  he 
only  delays  his  fate  for  a  time,  falling  a  victim  to  the  watchful  enemies  who  stuit  him 
from  his  last  fortress,  and,  from  the  safe  eminence  of  an  elephant's  back,  or  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  pour  their  leaden  hail  on  the  devoted  victim. 

This  mode  of  hunting,  as  well  as  the  more  legitimate  custom  of  following  the  Tiger 
into  the  jungle,  while  mounted  on  elephants,  requires  the  aid  of  many  men,  elephants, 
and  horses,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  every  day.  There  is,  however,  another  method  of 
killing  this  terrible  beast,  which,  when  employed  by  hunters  who  understand  each  othe/s 
plans,  and  can  place  the  fullest  reliance  on  their  mutual  courage  and  tact^  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  fierce  quany  than  even  the  netting  system,  with  its  mob  of  beasts  and  men. 

Two,  or  at  the  most  three,  hunters  set  out  on  their  campaign,  accompanied  by  their 
chosen  "beaters''  and  other  servants,  and  start  with  the  determination  of  bearding  the 
Tiger  in  his  den,  unaided  by  horse  or  elephant  It  is  a  bold  plan,  yet,  like  many  bold 
plans,  succeeds  through  its  very  audacity. 

The  object  of  the  beaters  is  by  no  means  to  give  assistance  when  a  Tiger  is  started, 
because  they  always  run  away  as  soon  as  the  brute  shows  itself ;  but  to  make  so  astounding 
a  noise  that  the  Tiger  cannot  remain  in  the  vicinity.  When  they  reach  a  likely,  or  as  it 
is  termed,  a  "  Tigerish  "  spot,  they  shout,  they  yeU,  they  fire  pistols,  they  rattle  stones  in 
metal  pans,  they  beat  drums,  they  ring  bells,  they  blow  horns,  and,  by  their  imited 
endeavours,  produce  such  horrible  discord,  that  not  even  a  Tiger  dare  face  such  a  mass  of 
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men  and  noise.  This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  Tiger  loves  to  liide  itai 
in  as  close  a  covert  ad  it  can  find,  and,  unless  driven  from  its  place  of  refuge  by  sni 
frightftd  sounds  as  have  been  mentioned,  would  lie  closely  crouched  upon  the  ground,  aa 
either  permit  the  hunters  to  pass  by,  or  leap  on  them  with  a  sudden  spring,  and  so  obtej 
a  preliminary  revenge  of  its  own  deatL 

A  few  bold  and  active  beaters  are  sent  forward  as  scouts,  whose  business  is  to  cliv 
trees,  and,  from  that  elevated  position,  to  keep  watch  over  the  country,  and  detect  til 
Tiger  if  it  attempt  to  steal  quietly  away. 

There  is  a  certain  bushy  slmib,  called  the  korinda^  which  is  specially  affected  I 
the  Tigers  on  account  of  the  admirable  cover  which  its  branches  afford  It  does  not  gta 
to  any  great  height,  but  its  branches  are  thickly  leaved,  and  droop  over  in  such  a  maniM 
that  they  form  a  dark  arch  of  foliage,  under  which  the  animal  may  creep,  ajid  so  U 
hidden  from  prying  eyes,  and  guarded  from  the  unwelcome  light  and  heat  of  the  nooD-di| 
sun.  So  fond  are  the  Tigers  of  this  mode  of  concealment  that  the  hunters  always  diiei 
their  steps  to  the  korindar-bush,  knowing  well  that  if  a  Tiger  should  be  in  the  neighboo] 
hood,  it  would  be  tolerably  certain  to  be  lying  under  the  sombre  shade  of  the  korind 
branches. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  pedestrian  hunters  should  on  a  pinch  be  able  to  conceal  theii 
selves  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Tiger,  the  colour  of  their  dress  is  a  matter  of  soid 
importance.  Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  tint  so  admirably  suited  for  the  pnipos 
as  that  warm  reddish-brown  which  is  assumed  by  dried  leaves.  Clothed  in  this  diea 
the  hunter  can  so*  easily  amalgamate  his  person  with  the  surrounding  objects,  that  no 
even  the  Tiger*s  eyes  can  distinguish  his  form.  A  hunter  has  actually  thus  lain  on  i 
piece  of  rock  while  a  Tiger  prowled  along  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  unsuspected  fm 
and  passed  on  without  detecting  his  presence.  Even  when  a  Tiger  does  see  a  human  beini 
thus  attired,  it  becomes  suspicious,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  strange  object 
moves  slowly  away  from  the  cause  of  alarm.  This  costume  is  especially  useful  amooj 
rocky  ground,  with  which  it  assimilates  most  perfectly. 

If  a  Tiger  be  fairly  traced  to  its  ordinary  lair,  the  sportsmen  prefer  to  lie  in  wait  a1 
some  convenient  point,  and  either  to  await  the  voluntary  egress  of  the  quarry,  or  to  send 
in  the  beaters,  and  cause  the  animal  to  be  driven  out  in  the  proper  direction.  When  tbk 
mode  is  adopted,  it  is  found  best  to  have,  besides  those  which  are  held  in  himd,  a  whob 
battery  of  guns,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground,  ready  loaded  am 
cooked,  their  muzzles  all  pointing  towards  the  spot  where  the  Tiger  is  expected  to  maki 
its  appeaxanca  The  object  of  this  expedient  is  two-fold :  firstly,  to  make  sure  of  the 
animal  in  case  the  first  shots  fail  to  tell  mortally ;  and,  secondly,  to  be  in  readiness  should 
a  second  or  even  a  third  Tiger  be  driven  from  the  bush.  It  is  so  usual  an  occurrence  for 
two  Tigers  to  make  their  sudden  appearance  where  only  one  was  expected  to  lie,  that  the 
precaution  is  an  absolutely  necessary  ona 

Contrary  to  the  habits  of  most  animals,  which  take  the  utmost  care  of  their  youn^ 
and  in  their  defence  will  expose  themselves  to  the  direst  peril,  the  mother  Tiger  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  her  young  family  her  pioneers,  and,  when  she  suspects  anyOiing  wrong 
of  sending  them  forward  to  clear  the  way.  Knowing  this  curious  propensity,  the  expe- 
rienced hunter  wiU  not  fire  upon  a  cub  that  shows  itself,  for  the  mother  wiU,  in  most 
cases,  be  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  her  child's  ventura  Therefore,  they  permit  the  cub 
or  cubs  to  pass  with  impunity,  and  reserve  their  ammunition  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
as  she  foUows  her  offspring. 

Should  the  Tiger  not  fall  to  the  shot,  but  bound  away,  the  hunters  know  whether  the 
wound  is  a  mortal  one  by  inspecting  the  marks  made  in  the  ground  by  the  feet  of  the 
retreating  animal  It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  however  hard  a  Tiger  may  be  hit,  yet^  if  tiie 
wound  be  not  a  rapidly  mortal  one,  the  claws  are  kept  retracted,  and  the  foot-prints  show- 
no  mark  of  the  talons.  But  should  the  injury  be  one  which  will  shortly  cause  death,  the 
Tiger  flings  out  its  limbs  with  the  paws  spread  to  their  utmost,  and  at  every  leap  tears  up 
the  ground  with  the  protruded  talons. 

A  Tiger  has  many  weak  points  where  a  bullet  does  its  work  with  great  rapidity*  The 
brain  and  heart  are  of  course  instantaneously  mortal  spots,  and  the  limgs  come  next  in 
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ider.  The  liver  is  a  very  dangerous  organ  to  touch,  and  a  Tiger,  when  there  struck, 
Bdj  Kves  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Perhaps  of  all  animals  the  Tiger  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  kill,  although  the  wound  may 
M  be  an  instantaneous  cause  of  deatk  Whether  the  cause  may  lie  in  the  habits  or  diet 
if  the  creature  is  not  certain,  but  true  it  is,  that  a  wound  inflicted  on  a  Tiger  very  soon 
itoomes  an  angry  appearance,  becomes  tainted,  and  affords  a  resting-place  for  the  pestilent 
Bow-flies»  which  take  such  a  hold  of  the  poor  beast,  that  even  a  slightly  wounded  Tiger  has 
keen  known  to  die,  not  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  but  from  the  devouring 
jMggots  which  swarmed  in  and  about  the  wouxid. 

In  tracking  the  wounded  Tiger,  the  blood-spots  that  are  flung  from  the  agitated  animal 

tof  vast  service.  They  are  easily  distinguishable,  even  though  they  dry  instantaneously 
touching  the  ground.  As  it  dries,  each  blood-patch  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  tiny 
bits,  which  seem  to  crowd  to  the  spot  as  if  they  had  been  created  for  that  sole  purpose, 
bid  from  their  numbers  make  the  gory  traces  more  apparent.  But  these  bloody  tracks  are 
wf  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  wounding  a  Tiger,  which  very  often  receives  a 
ifcadly  hurt,  and  yet  spills  no  single  drop  of  blood.  The  cause  of  this  strange  fact  is  the 
bose  manner  in  which  the  skin  lies  over  the  body.  It  may  therefore  happen  that,  when 
Hie  Tiger  ia  in  energetic  movement,  a  portion  of  the  skin  which,  when  the  animal  is  at 
beet,  would  be  over  the  shoulder-blades,  is  shifted  to  quite  another  spot.  If  at  that  moment 
li  bullet  passes  into  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  checks  its  active  movement,  the  skin 
llips  back  again  to  its  usual  position,  so  that  the  hole  in  the  skm  and  that  in  the  body  no 
longer  coincide ;  thus  preventing  the  external  outflow  of  blood. 

When  the  Tiger  is  killed,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  it  in  some  way  from  the  direct 
ibeams  of  the  sun,  or  even  from  actual  contact  with  objects  which  have  been  heated  by  its 
kming  raya 

Should  the  creature  fall  on  a  tolerably  cool  spot,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover  it 
wilh  bushy  branches,  grass,  and  other  foliage ;  but  if  the  locality  should  be  a  hot  one,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  further  precautions  must  be  taken,  by  dragging  the  dead  animal 
under  the  shelter  of  some  shady  tree  or  bushes.  The  reason  for  this  cautious  proceeding 
k,  that  the  Tiger's  flesh  rapidly  yields  to  putrefaction,  and  thus  loosens  the  hair  fix)m  the 
akin.  So,  however  fatigued  the  hunter  may  be  after  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  his  prey, 
lie  dares  not  give  way  to  repose  until  he  has  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions.  Even 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  under  a  hot  sun  is  sufficient  to  bring  off  the  hair  in  large  patehes, 
having  the  hide  in  a  state  perfectly  unfit  for  use.  Should  the  animal  he  on  a  hot  rock, 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

After  taking  the  skin  firom  the  dead  Tiger, — ^which  in  itself  is  no  easy  task, — ^the  next 
Iwsiness  is  to  preserve  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  dry  uniformly  without  contracting 
into  unsightly  folds,  without  putrefaction,  and  without  suffering  from  the  teeth  of  the 
svanning  ants  and  other  insects,  which  are  the  plague  of  all  taxidermists  in  hot 
ooontries. 

For  the  latter  object,  sundry  preparations  are  used,  arsenical  soap  being  that  which  is 
most  generally  known.  It  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  substance,  requiring 
^  great  care  in  manipulation.  A  more  harmless  preparation  is  composed  of  a  very 
rtrong  solution  of  salt,  alum,  and  powdered  "  outeh,"  in  which  the  hide  is  steeped  before 
keing  dried.  In  order  to  insure  regularity  of  drying,  the  skin  is  laid  on  the  ground  with, 
tte  far  downward,  and  fastened  to  the  earth  by  a  great  number  of  wooden  pegs,  which 
^  driven  through  its  edges,  fringing  its  entire  outline,  inclusive  of  the  head  and  limbs. 
The  hot  sunbeams  soon  draw  away  the  moisture,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  skin  is  dried,  and 
^  be  packed  for  carriage  The  si^e  and  value  of  the  skins  vary  exceedingly,  the  latter 
«oording  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and  the  former  accordiilg  to  the  age  and  growth 
of  the  animal    As  a  general  rule,  the  finest  skins  are  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  length 

The  colour,  too,  is  more  variable  than  might  be  supposed,  some  skins  being  much 
toei  than  others ;  while  occasionally,  a  specimen  is  discovered,  the  fur  of  which  is  -so 
I»le,  as  to  earn  for  the  animal  the  title  of  White  Tiger.  One  of  these  animals  is  figured 
^  the  engraving ;  the  original  was  a  weU  known  specimen  in  London  about  the 
7e»1820. 
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The  colour  of  this  animal  was  a  creamy  white,  with  the  ordinary  tigerine  stripes  so 
fiEuntly  marked  that  they  were  only  visible  in  certain  lights.  It  is  probable  that  these 
White  Tigers  are  only  albinos,  like  the  white  pheasants,  peacocks,  crows,  &c.  which  are 
80  well  known,  and  that  they  cannot  even  be  ranked  as  permanent  varieties.  The 
markings  are  of  that  obscure  neutral  tint  which  ia  seen  in  the  "  eyes "  of  the  albino 
peacock's  tail,  and  on  the  feathers  of  the  albino  pheasant 

Not  only  is  the  Tiger  skin  considered  as  an  article  possessing  a  commercial  value, 
but  the  fat  commands  an  equally  high  price  among  the  natives,  who  employ  it  as  an 
infallible  specific  against  rheumatic  affections.  It  is  prepared  for  use  in  rather  a  curious, 
and  withal,  a  simple  manner.' 

Were  the  fat  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  soon  become 
rancid,  and  then  putrid ;  but  by  subjection  to  the  native  mode  of  treatment,  it  clarifies 
itself  with  no  trouble  to  the  preparer.  As  soon  as  removed  from  the  animal,  the  fat  is 
(Jut  into  long  strips  of  a  convenient  size  to  enter  the  necks  of  sundry  bottles,  which  are 
cleansed  for  the  purpose.  By  the  aid  of  a  stick,  as  many  as  possible  of  these  strips  are 
pushed  into  the  bottle,  which  is  then  corked,  and  set  in  the  sunshine  for  a  whole  day. 
The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  soon  melts  the  fat,  and  liquifies  it  as  if  it  were  oiL  In 
this  state  it  is  permitted  to  remain  until  the  evening,  when  it  cools  down  into  a  firm  white 
mass,  resembling  lard.  This  prepared  fat  is  as  useful  to  Europeans  as  to  natives,  not 
so  much  to-  rub  on  their  rheumatic  joints,  as  to  lubricate  their  guns  and  locks,  on  which 
may  depend  the  life  of  the  owner. 

Those  who  have  hunted  the  Tiger  in  a  genuinely  sportsmanlike  manner,  matching 
fairly  ^an  against  beast,  are  unanimous  in  assertiog  it  to  be  a  very  cunning  animal, 
putting  aU  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  to  the  proof.  As  is  the  case  with  the  fox, — our 
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kioet  fSamiliax  instance  of  astuteness  among  brutes, — each  Tiger  seems  to  have  its  peculiar 
bdividualily  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  must  be  separately  matched  by  the  hunter's  skilL 

Of  the  ordinary  T^r-hunt,  or  rather  Tiger-mobbing,  with  its  posse  comitatus  of 
dcphants  horses,  dogs,  and  men,  no  description  will  be  given,  as  the  subject  has  been 
KDdered  so  familiar  by  many  illustrated  publications  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
b  late  years ;  and  the  space  which  would  be  required  for  a  detailed  narration  of  such 
■cenes  may  be  better  employed  in  describing  those  portions  of  the  Tiger's  character  which 
ire  not  so  popularly  known. 

When  the  Tiger  strikes  down  and  kills  a  large  animal,  such  as  an  ox,  he  tears  open 
Bie  throat  of  his  prey,  and  eagerly  laps  the  blood  as  it  streams  hotly  from  the  wound. 
Savii^  solaced  his  appetite  by  this  preliminary  indulgence,  he  drags  it  to  some  place  of 
ConceaJinent^  where  he  watches  over  it  until  the  evening,  and  makes  up  his  mind  for  a 

E longed  banquet  Beginning  at  the  hinder  quarters,  he  eats  his  way  gradually  towards 
head,  occasionally  moistening  his  sanguine  feast  by  a  draught  of  water  from  a 
aeig^bouiing  stream,  but  never  ceasing  from  his  gluttonous  repast  until  he  has  so  entirely 
^CR^ed  himself  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  another  mouthful.  He  is  in  no  way  choice 
«  palate^  but  eats  eveiything  as  it  comes,  even  to  the  skin  and  the  very  bones  themselves. 
He  now  yields  himself  to  sleep,  and  for  three  days  lies  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  never 
moving  except  to  drink,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  double  happiness  of  a  powerful 
•ppetite  and  a  good  digestion.  After  the  three  days  have  passed,  he  is  ready  for  another 
feast,  and  returning  to  his  prey,  again  gorges  himself  on  the' remains,  caring  Kttle  whether 
tiie  taint  of  corruption  has  come  upon  them,  and  only  desirous  to  assimilate  as  much 
animal  matter  as  possible  in  a  limited  time. 

,  Knowing  the  habits  of  the  Tiger,  the  herdsman  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
'Ks  oxen  takes  his  revenge  by  watching  the  marauder  to  his  lair,  waiting  until  the 
lepleted  animal  has  retired  either  to  drink,  or  for  his  long  sleep.  He  then  rubs  some 
aRcnic  into  a  few  gashes  which  he  cuts  upon  the  hinder,  quarters  of  the  stolen  ox,  and 
leaves  the  poison  to  do  its  work.  In  due  time  the  Tiger  returns  to  his  prey,  tears  off  and 
ivallows  the  deadly  food,  and  on  feeling  the  burning  agony  caused  by  this  most  irritant 
of  poi3f>ns,  runs  to  the  water-side,  where  he  endeavours  in  vain,  by  repeated  draughts 
of  the  cool  stream,  to  quench  the  fire  that  consumes  him.  But  a  few  hours  now  elapse 
before  he  lies  dead  by  the  water-side. 

It  would  have  been  weU  for  one  cattle  proprietor  if  he  had  adopted  this  safe  expedient 
of  destroying  the  animal  that  had  robbed  him. 

Preferring  the  excitement  of  shooting  the  Tiger,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  beast  as  it 
returned  to  the  dead  ox  for  its  second  banquet,  and  fired  at  the  marauder  with  uncertain 
aim,  only  frightening  instead  of  destroying  it.  The  Tiger  was  so  alarmed  at  the  report 
rf  flie  gun,  that  it  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  danger,  and  yet  was  so  fond  of 
beet  that  it  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  the  herds.  So  it  compromised  the  matter 
by  making  only  a  single  meal  on  every  ox  which  it  killed,  and  was  so  fearful  of  exposing 
iteelf  to  peril,  that  it  would  only  drink  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  ox,  and  never  return 
,  to  it  a  second  tima  The  consequence  of  this  •manoeuvre  was,  that  the  Tiger  used  to  kill 
*  two  or  three  oxen  at  a  time,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  their  blood. 

The  destruction  of  the  Indian  Tiger  might  be  more  complete  were  not  the  animal 
:  pirotected  in  various  ways. 

j  Beligious  principles  take  the  chief  ground,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  India,  choose 
I  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  Many  sects  of  that  strange,  polytheistic  mythology, 
tern  the  Tiger  to  be  a  sacred  animal,  simply  because  it  is  so  destructive  and  so  dangerous, 
I  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  lolled  unless  it  is  one  of  the  "man-eaters,"— whose  propensities 
:  hare  already  b6en  mentioned. 

I  Private  predilections  take  second  rank  in  this  matter,  and  cr.use  many  a  Tiger  to  roam 
i^Mnolested,  to  the  destruction  of  human  and  animal  life,  whose  career  might  easily  have 
been  arrested,  did  not  the  wiU  of  an  imperious  ruler  decree  that  the  destructive  animal 
should  be  at  Uberty  to  depopulate  the  country  until  such  time  as  it  pleased  the  self-willed 
autocrat  to  amuse  a  heavy  hour  by  giving  chase  to  the  animaL 

There  are,  in  fact,  some  native  chiefs — and,  until  later  days^  there  were  many  more  of 
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them — ^who  actually  "  preserve  "  the  Tiger  as  carefully  as  English  squires  preserve  foxen 
and  will  permit  none  to  be  killed  except  those  whose  honourable  fate  calk  them  to  dk 
nominally  by  a  royal  hand.  Nominally,  because  it  only  needs  that  the  Oriental  potentati 
should  once  discharge  his  weapon  for  the  assembled  crowd  to  give  him  the  credit  of  kUIing 
the  Tiger,  even  though  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  may  at  the  time  have  been  pointed  to  th 
zenith.    Nowhere  does  courtiership  reign  so  disguiseless  as  in  the  East 

The  Tiger  is  a  capital  swimmer,  and  will  take  to  the  water  with  perfect  readiness^ 
either  in  search  of  prey,  or  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  enemies. 

It  has  been  known  to  carry  its  aquatic  audacity  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  board  a  vessel 
and  by  its  unexpected  advent,  to  cause  an  involuntary  mutiny  among  the  crew.  Some 
jumped  into  a  boat  that  was  being  towed  astern,  others  leaped  overboard,  and  sought 
safety  in  swimming,  while  others  fled  into  the  cabin,  and  barricaded  the  doors  thereat 
The  Tiger,  meanwhile,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  vessel,  but  not  comprehending  the  use 
of  a  rudder,  he  soon  drove  the  vessel  ashore,  and  springing  to  land,  he  indulged  in  a  feT 
growls  at  the  occupants  of  the  boat>  and  then  disappeared  in  the  jungla 

The  Tiger  swims  rather  high  in  the  water,  and  therefore  affords  a  good  mark  to  those 
who  are  quick  of  aim.  His  natatory  abilities  are  by  no  means  small,  and  while  swimmiiig 
he  can  strike  out  with  his  paws  most  effectively,  inflicting  deep  wounds  wherever  his 
outspread  talons  make  good  their  aim.  So  cunning  is  the  animal^  that  if  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  hurry,  it  will  halt  on  the  river's  brmk,  and  deliberately  put  its  paw  into 
the  water,  so  as  to  ascertain  ^e  force  of  the  stream.  This  point  being  made  clear,  it 
proceeds  either  up  or  down  the  river,  as  may  best  suit  its  purpose,  and  so  makes  allowance 
for  the  river  stream,  or  the  ocean  tide. 

The  experienced  natives  say  that  there  are  more  female  than  male  Tigers,  and  that 
this  discrepancy  in  numbers  is  caused  by  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  the  adult  males,  who 
destroy  every  young  one  of  their  own  sex  upon  whom  they  can  lay  a  paw.  All  Tigera, 
when  wild,  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  rolling  themselves  in  dusty  spots,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  parasitic  insects  with  which  these  ftnimftlH  are  largely  infested. 
This  process  is  analogous  to  the  dust-baths,  of  which  birds  are  so  fond. 

In  all  barbarous  ages,  men  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  amusement  by  witnessiig 
the  combats  which  take  place  between  various  animals,  among  whom  the  armed  human 
animal  was  the  favourite.  Next  to  the  gladiatorial  duels  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
stand  the  combats  between  various  ferocious  beasts,  such  as  the  Hon,  tiger,  leopard,  &c 

Even  to  the  present  day,  and  in  the  Christian  world,  vast  multitudes  of  people  derive 
ferocious  gratification  from  the  tortures  of  an  irritated  buU,  and  the  imminent  peril  of 
human  life  and  Umb  that  forms  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  spectacle.  Therefore,  it  is' 
no  cause  of  wonder  that  in  the  heathen  world,  combats  of  a  similar  nature  should  minister 
largely  to  the  savage  joys  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  animals  are  kept  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  each  other,  or  of  contending  with  certain  enemies,  whether  human  or 
bestial,  which  are  brought  to  oppose  them. 

The  cruel  sports  which  del%ht  the  Oriental  monarchs  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
the  Oriental  cluuticter,  who  have  found  an  admirable  subject  of  contemplation  in  the  last 
monarch  who  has  ruled,  or  pretended  to  rule,  the  great  kingdom  of  Oude.  All  kinds  of 
animals  were  kept  by  this  sensualist,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  each  other,  and 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  warlike  animals  was  the  magnificent  Tiger  known  by 
the  name  of  Junqla. 

This  splendid  animal  has  been  brought  to  England,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  portrait,  drawn  from  the  living  creature. 

"  Jungla "  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest  Tiger  that  has  ever  set  foot  on 
English  ground,  and  even  when  penned  in  the  straight  limits  of  a  wooden.cage  that  would 
not  permit  his  noble  head  to  be  raised  to  its  full  height,  and  only  gave  room  for  a 
single  short  step  backwards  and  forwards,  his  grand  proportions  were  most  strikiBg.  His 
present  age  is  about  five  jeaxs. 

In  height  he  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  relative  proportions  can  be  judged  from  the 
illustration.  The  total  length  of  the  animal  is  said,  by  his  keeper,  to  be  thirteen  feet  six 
inches,  and  in  girth  he  measures  four  feet  eight  inchea    The  principal  peculiarity  in  the 
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appearance  of  this  animal  is,  that  nearly  all  the  stripes  are  double,  including  those  which 
partially  surround  the  tail  Sometimes  these  dark  streaks  are  very  long,  and  sometimes 
comparatively  short  and  very  wide,  leaving  a  broad  interval  of  the  golden-yellow  fur 
between  the  outer  and  inner  stripes.  Between  many  of  these  streaks  are  placed  a  number 
of  spots  similar  to  those  which  appear  on  the  leopard's  skin,  but  the  spots  are  small  in 
size  and  not  so  distinctly  outlined  as  the  stripes.  They  axe  rather  thickly  scattered  by 
the  shoulders  and  flanks,  occasionally  making  their  appearance  on  the  sides.  Over  the 
eyes  some  black  lines  are  drawn,  which  closely  resemble  a  stag's  horn,  and  on  the 
forehead  runs  a  series  of  equally  dark  stripes,  which  remind  the  spectator  of  the  figure  of  a 
bat  with  outstretched  wings.  The  ears  are  black,  with  a  solitary  white  spot  upon  the 
back  of  each  ear. 

His  light  yeUow  eyes  are  constantly  changing  their  tint,  at  one  moment  becoming 
almost  green,  and  at  another  time  assuming  a  deep  neutral  tint  As  is  the  case  with  aU 
felines,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  varies  rapidly  in  size,  the  passing  of  a  hand  near  the  front  of 
the  cage  being  sufficient  to  make  them  contract  to  half  their  previous  diameter. 

He  has  been  matched  against  many  antagonists,  and  always  came  ofT'victorious  in  the 
fight,  whether  his  opponent  were  a  strong-homed  and  hard-heiBuied  buffalo,  or  a  Tiger  like 
himself.    The  last  Tiger  to  which  he  was  opposed  was  killed  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  India,  many  tales  are  told  of  the  Tiger  and  its  ferocious  daring.  It  has  often  been 
known  to  leap  on  the  roof  of  a  native  hut,  tear  up  the  slight  covering  with  its  claws,  and 
leap  into  the  room  below.  However,  when  a  TKger  acts  in  this  manner,  the  tables  are 
generally  turned,  for  the  noise  made  by  the  scratchings  and  clawings  on  the  roof  give 
warning  fctr  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  escape  by  the  door,  and  bar  the  entrance  behind 
them.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  jump  out  of  the  house  as  into  it,  and  in  consequence,  the 
1.  20 
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neighbours  speedily  change  the  course  of  events  by  getting  on  the  roof  in  their  turn,  and 
shooting  the  burglarious  quadruped  through  the  opening  which  its  own  claws  had  mada 

A  rather  ludicrous  adventure  occurred  to  an  old  woman  who  was  on  her  way  home. 
She  had  just  arrived  in  sight  of  her  doorway,  when  she  perceived  a  large  Tiger  crawl 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  allured,  probably,  by  the  scent  of  provisions,  walk  coolly  into  her 
housa  With  great  presence  of  mind  she  closed  the  door  on  the  intruder,  and  calling  for 
aid  from  her  firiends,  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  hand  upon  the  ^Kgef  s  carcass 
as  he  lay  on  her  floor,  pierced  with  the  missiles  hurled  at  him  through  the  window. 

Many  of  these  beautifiil  animals  have  been  brought  to  England,  and  through  the 
medium  of  Zoological  Gardens  and  travelling  menageries  are  familiar  to  us  all  When 
(iaught  in  its  first  infancy,  or  when  bom  and  bred  in  captivity,  the  Tiger  is  as  tameable  an 
animal  as  the  lion  or  any  of  the  feline  race,  displaying  great  attachment  to  its  keeper,  and 
learning  many  small  accomplishments,  such  as  jumping  through  hoops  and  over  sticks, 
enacting  the  part  of  a  couch  to  its  keeper,  letting  him  pull  its  huge  jaws  open,  and  all 
with  perfect  good  humour.  These  exhibitions,  however,  are  never  quite  safe,  and  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

On  some  occasions  the  animal  may  be  in  a  bad  temper,  and  not  willing  to  go  through 
its  performances,  and  upon  being  urged  strongly  to  act  against  its  inclination,  may  turn 
upon  its  persecutor  and  inflict  a  fatal  wound  in  a  moment  The  creature  may  not  intend 
to  commit  murder,  but  its  strength  is  so  great  that,  having  no  mathematical  Imowiedge  of 
the  theory  of  forces,  it  cannot  calculate  tiie  effect  of  a  blow  from  its  paw,  or  a  grip  of  its 
teeth-  Such  events  have  more  than  once  occurred,  one  of  which,  the  death  of  the  well- 
known  "  lion  Queen,"  was  singularly  tragical  The  Tiger  was  required  by  the  "  lion 
Queen  '*  to  exhibit  some  part  of  his  usual  performances,  and  being  in  a  sulky  mood, 
refused  to  obey.  The  girl  struck  him  with  her  whip,  when  he  sprang  upon  her,  forced 
her  against  the  side  of  &e  cage,  and  seized  her  by  the  throat  She  was  almost  immediately 
extricated  from  his  grasp  and  removed  from  the  cage^  but  although  no  apparently  mortal 
injury  had  been  inflicted,  she  died  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

If  we  look  down  the  vista  of  long  past  centuries,  we  may  recall  the  time  when  England 
was  but  one  large  hunting-field,  where  the  wild  beasts  roved  at  their  pleasure.  That  a  human 
being  should  be  struck  down  by  a  wild  beast  was  in  those  days  no  uncommon  events  but 
that  a  similar  circumstance .  should  occur  at  the  present  day  and  in  the  open  streets  of 
London,  seems  almost  impossible.  Yet  it  was  but  lately  that  a  Tiger  sprang  upon  a 
young  lad,  in  Eatcliffe  Highway,  providentially  without  inflicting  very  serious  damage. 

Ihe  animal  had  escaped  from  his  cage,  and  dashing  down  the  street^  more,  perhaps,  in 
terror  than  rage,  leaped  upon  the  boy,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  the 
keepers  came  up,  and  with  their  usual  cool  audacity  rescued  the  sufferer,  and  recaptured 
the  truant  Tiger.  The  nonchalance  with  which  these  men  treat  the  fiercest  beasts,  is  most 
remarkable  They  talk  of  a  savage  Tiger  or  leopard  as  if  it  were  a  kitten,  and  seem 
to  handle  the  dangerous  beast  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  were,  iu  truth,  one  of 

those  ftTn'mnlfi. 

The  same  Tiger  is  also  celebrated  for  his  battie  with  a  lion,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  latter. 

The  two  creatures  had  been  put  into  one  large  cage,  or  box,  which  was  divided  by  a 
partition  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  animalft  While  the  attendants  were  at 
their  breaMast,  the  Tiger  battered  down  the  too  frail  barrier,  and  leaping  into  the  lion's 
chamber,  entered  into  fierce  combat  Not  even  the  keepers  dared  interfere  to  stop  the 
battie,  which  raged  until  it  was  terminated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  lioiL  The  poor  oeast 
never  had  a  chance  from  the  beginning,  for  it  was  weakened  by  three  years'  captivity,  and 
had  lost  the  swift  activity  of  its  wild  nature.  Its  £eavy  mane  defended  its  head  and  neck 
so  well,  that  the  Tiger  could  not  inflict  any  severe  injury  on  those  portions,  and  the  fatal 
wounds,  under  which  it  sank,  were  all  upon  the  flanks  and  abdomen,  which  were  torn 
open  by  the  Tiger's  claws. 

It  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  proprietor,  for  the  lion  had  cost  three  hundred,  and  the 
Tiger,  which,  although  the  victor,  did  not  escape  imscathed  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
lion  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
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Dissimilar  as  are  the  lion  aad  Tiger,  there  has  been  an  example  of  a  mixed  offspring 
of  these  animals,  the  lion  being  the  father  and  the  Tigress  the  mother.  The  lion  had 
been  bom  and  bred  in  captivity,  and  the  Tigress  had  been  captured  at  a  very  early  age, 
so  that  the  natural  wildness  of  tiieir  character  had  been  effaced  by  their  captive  life,  in 
which  they  felt  no  need  to  roam  after  living  prey,  as  their  daily  sustenance  was  always 
forthcoming. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  young  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  faint 
stripes  of  the  tigrine  character.  Similar  streaks  were  observed  on  the  fur  of  the  lion-Tiger 
cubs,  but  they  were  darker  than  those  of  the  lion  cub,  and  were  permanent  instead  of 
vanishing  as  the  creature  increased  in  years.  The  shape  of  the  head  was  like  that  of  the 
lion,  while  the  contour  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  the  Tiger.  These  curious  little 
creatures  were  too  valuable  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  therefore  were 
removed  immediately  after  birth,  and  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  goat  and  several 
dogs.  Under  this  treatment  they  throve  well,  but  did  not  reach  maturity.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  a  hybrid  breed  between  the  lion  and  Tiger.  Although  Europeans  do 
not  seem  to  succeed  very  perfectly  in  taming  the  Tiger,  many  native  Indians  meet  with  a 
better  reward  for  their  labours.  Some  of  the  fakirs  or  mendicant  priests  have  so  far 
subdued  the  savage  nature  of  the  Tiger,  that  they  permit  their  fierce  favourites  to  wander 
at  large  among  the  jungles  and  to  enter  or  leave  their  rude  dwellings  at  pleasura  They 
give  titese  tame  Tigers  no  raw  animal  food,  but  supply  them  with  a  mixture  of  boiled  rice 
and  ghee.  One  of  these  men  was  accustomed  to  wcdk  in  the  streets  of  a  neighbouring 
town  accompanied  by  his  favourite  Tiger,  which  followed  him  like  a  dog,  without  requiring 
even  the  frail  bondage  of  a  cord  and  a  coUar.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  quite 
accustomed  to  the  man  and  the  beast^  and  felt  no  alarm  when  this  strange  pair  prome- 
naded their  streets.  English  visitors,  however,  could  not  exhibit  an  equ^  stoicism,  and  . 
were  rather  uneasy  at  the  inquisitive  air  with  which  the  Tiger  walked  round  them.  The 
fakir  had  wisely  prohibited  all  people  from  touching  his  brindled  favourite,  to  which 
caution  it  is  probable  that  much  of  his  success  was  owing.  The  natives  were  withheld 
from  infringing  this  command  by  the  dread  of  religious  anathemas  which  were  liberally 
threatened  by  the  fakir,  and  the  English  visitors  were  respectfully  begged  to  adhere  to  the 
same  rule  However,  in  this  case,  such  a  precaution  was  totally  unnecessary,  for  they 
felt  in  no  way  inclined  to  diminish  the  distance  between  themselves  and  the  perilous- 
looking  animal  that  regarded  them  with  curious  eyes.  4 

Unlike  the  Tiger,  which  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  world,  the  Lbopabd 
is  found  in  Africa  as  ^eU  as  in  Asia,  and  is  represented  in  America  by  the  Jaguar,  or, 
perhaps,  more  rightly,  by  the  Puma. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  graceful  tribe  of  cats^  and,  although  far 
'less  in  dimensions  than  the  tiger,  cMllenges  competition  with  that  animal  in  the  beautifrd 
markings  of  its  fur,  and  the  easy  elegance  of  its  movements.  It  is  possessed  of  an  ac- 
complishment which  is  not  within  the  powers  of  the  Uon  or  tiger,  being  able  to  climb  trees 
with  singular  agility,  and  even  to  chase  the  tree-loving  animals  among  their  familiar 
haunts.  On  account  of  this  power,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India  "  Lakree-baug,"  or 
Tree-tiger.  Even  in  Africa  it  is  occasionally  called  a  ''  Tiger,"  a  confusion  of  nomenclature 
which  is  quite  bewildering  to  a  non-zoologist,  who  may  read  in  one  book  that  there  are  no 
tigers  in  Africa,  and  in  another,  may  peruse  d  narrative  of  a  tiger-hunt  at  the  Cape. 
Similar  mistakes  are  made  with  regard  to  the  American  feUdBe,  not  to  mention  the  nume-  ' 
reus  examples  of  mis-called  animals  that  are  insulted  by  false  titles  in  almost  every  pait  of 
the  globe.  For,  in  America,  the  Puma  is  popularly  Imown  by  the  name  of  the  lion,  or 
the  Panther,  or  "Painter,"  as  the  American  forester  prefers  to  call  it,  while  the  Jaguar 
is  termed  the  "Tiger." 

In  Africa^  the  Leopard  is  well  known  and  much  dreaded,  for  it  possesses  a  most  crafty 
bndn,  as  well  as  an  agile  body  and  sharp  teeth  and  claws.  It  commits  sad  depredations  on 
flocks  and  herds,  and  has  si&cient  foresight  to  lay  up  a  little  stock  of  provisions  for  a 
future  day.  A  larder  belonging  to  a  Leopard  was  once  discovered  in  the  forked  branches 
of  a  tree,  some  ten  feet  or  so  from  the  ground.    Several  pieces  of  meat  were  stowed 
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away  in  this  novel  receptacle,  and  hidden  from  sight  by  a  mass  of  leaves  piled  upon 
them. 

When  attacked,  it  will  generally  endeavour  to  slink  away,  and  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  its  pursuers ;  but,  if  it  is  wounded,  and  finds  no  mode  of  eluding  its  foes,  it  becomes 
furious,  and  charges  at  them  with  such  determinate  rage,  that,  imless  it  falls  a  victim  to  a 
well-aimed  shot,  it  may  do  fearful  damage  before  it  yields  up  its  life.  In  consequence  of 
the  ferocity  and,  courage  of  the  Leopard,  the  native  African  races  make  much  of  those 
warriors  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  one  of  these  beasts. 

The  fortunate  hunter  is  permitted  to  decorate  his  person  with  trophies  of  his  skill  and 
courage,  and  is  looked  on  with  envy  by  those  who  have  not  beelll  able  to  earn  such  hon- 
ourable distinctions.  The  teeth  of  the  Leopard  are  curiously  strung,  with  beads  and  wire, 
into  a  necklace,  and  hung  about  the  throat  of  the  warrior,  where  they  contrast  finely  with 
their  polished  whiteness  against  the  dusky  hue  of  the  native's  brawny  chest.  The  claws  are 
put  to  similar  uses,  and  the  skin  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed  and  made  into 
a  cloak,  or  "kaross,"  as  this  article  of  apparel  is  popularly  termed.  The  tail  is  cut  ofl^  and, 
being  hung  to  a  string  that  passes  round  the  waist,  dangles  therefrom  in  a  most  elegant 
and  fashionable  manner.  If  a  Kafi&r  is  able  to  procure  some  eight  or  ten  tails,  which  he 
can  thus  suspend  around  his  person,  he  is  at  the  very  summit  of  the  aristocratic  world,  and 
needs  no  more  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  Generally,  these  "tails"  are  formed 
from  the  skin  of  the  monkey,  which  is  ctit'into  strips,  and  twisted  so  as  to  keep  the  hairy 
side  of  the  fur  outwards.  But  these  are  only  sham  tails,  and  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  real  tail  which  is  taken  from  a  veritable  Leopard. 

The  natives  seem  in  some  way  to  connect  the  Leopard's  skin  with  the  idea  of  royalty, 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  majesty,  even  when  it  is  spread  on  the  kingly 
throne,  instead  of  hanging  gracefully  from  the  kingly  shouldera  And,  though  the  throne 
be  but  a  mound  of  eaxth,  and  the  shoulders  be  redolent  with  rancid  grease,  yet  the  native 
African  monarch  exercises  a  sway  not  less  despotic  than  that  of  the  former  Turkish 
Sultans. 

The  Leopard,  like  most  of  the  feline  tribe,  is  very  easQy  startled,  and,  if  suddenly 
alarmed,  will  in  most  cases  make  off  with  the  best  speed  possible.    As  the  crei^ture  is  so 
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formidable  a  foe,  it  may  be  imagined  that  to  meet  it  on  equal  terms  would  be  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case,  for  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  such  rencontres,  where  both  parties  seemed  equally  surprised  by  the  meeting, 
and  equally  anxious  to  shorten  its  duration  as  much  as  possibla  One  of  these  ad- 
ventures, which  was  told  me  by  Captain  Drayson,  R  A.,  who  had  learned  the  tale  from  the 
hero — ^if  so  he  may  be  called — of  the  narrative,  was  a  most  singular  one,  and  one  in  which 
was  more  of  peril  than  is  usually  the  case. 

A  Dutch  Boer, — one  of  the  colonists  of  Southern  Africa — ^was  travelling  across  country, 
and,  permitting  the  waggons  to  precede  him  at  their  slow  uniform  pace,  amused  himself 
by  making  a  wide  detour  in  search- of  gama  Towards  the  end  of  his  circuit,  and  just  as 
he  was  coming  in  sight  of  the  waggons  in  the  far  distance,  he  came  upon  a  clump  of 
scattered  rocks,  from  which  suddenly  leaped  no  less  than  seven  Leopards.  In  the  huny 
of  the  moment  he  acted  in  a  very  foolish  manner,  and  fired  his  single-barrelled  gun  at 
the  group.  Fortunately  for  himseK,  the  result  of  the  adventure  turned  out  better  than  he 
deserved ;  for,  instead  of  springing  upon  the  Boer,  who  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  so 
formidable  a  party,  the  Leopards  only  started  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  one  or  two  of 
them,  leaping  on  their  hind  legs,  clawed  at  the  air  as  if  they  were  tiying  to  catch  the  ball 
as  it  sang  by  their  ears. 

The  Ulustration  is  drawn  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote. 

In  its  own  country  the  Leopard  is  as  crafty  an  animal  as  our  British  fox ;  and  being 
aided  by  its  active  limbs  and  stealthy  tread,  gains  quiet  admission  into  many  spots  where 
no  less  cautious  a  creature  could  plant  a  step  without  giving  the  alarm.  It  is  an  inveterate 
chicken-stealer,  creeping  by  night  into  the  hen-roosts,  in  spite  of  the  watchful  dogs  that 
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are  on  their  posts  as  sentinels,  and  destroying  in  one  fell  swoop  the  entire  stock  of  poultry 
that  happen  to  be  collected  under  that  roof    Even  should  they  roost  out  of  doors  they 
are  no  less  in  danger,  for  the  Leopard  can  clamber  a  pole  or  tree  with  marvellous  rapidity 
and  with  his  ready  paw  strike  down  the  poor  bird  before  it  is  fairly  awakened. 

The  following  narratives  of  the  Cape  Leopard  and'  its  capture  are  taken  from  the 
anecdotes  so  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain  Drayson. 


The  Leopard  acts  in  a  very  subtle  manner,  remaining  in  some  unlikely  spot  near  a 
village,  and  committing  a  great  amount  of  havoc  before  its  whereabouts  is  discovered.  I 
knew  that  two  Leopards  were  located  in  the  bush  at  Natal  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  yet  they  were  never  seen.  The  disappearance  of  a  dog  and  a  stray  pig  were  the 
only  indications  that  they  gave  to  the  non-observers  of  their  being  in  the  vicinity. 

I  became  acquainted  with  their  presence  in  rather  a  curious  way.  Being  alone  in  the 
bush  one  day,  as  was  my  usual  custom,  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  dark  Euphorbia, 
to  watch  the  habits  of  a  chameleon  which  I  had  caught  I  set  him  upon  a  branch,  and 
saw  him  try  every  change  of  colour  of  which  he  was  capabla  At  first  he  was  a  dull 
green,  then  some  spots  of  brown  came  over  him,  and  he  changed  all  over  of  a  brownish 
tint ;  when  I  irritated  him  with  my  finger  he  opened  his  comical  mouth  and  gave  a  gaping 
sort  of  hiss,  whilst  his  swivel  eyes  pointed  each  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  buck  at  a  short  distance  from  me ;  and  concluding 
that  the  animal  had  been  caught  in  a  trap  set  by  the  Kaffirs,  I  grasped  my  gun,  and  pushed 
through  the  imderwood  towards  the  spot  Before  I  had  gone  far  the  noise  ceased,  and 
when  I  reached  the  place  whence  I  conceived  it  had  come,  I  saw  nothing  remarkable ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  buck  or  of  a  trap.  I  therefore  examined  for  spoor,  and  found  that 
there  had  been  a  scuffle  on  the  ground ;  and  a  few  yards  from  the  sign  blood-spots  lay  on 
the  leaves,  together  with  small  pieces  of  fiir  which  I  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  Leopard. 

I  followed  the  trail  for  some  distance,  but  at  length  lost  it  On  several  successive 
occasions  I  went  over  this  ground,  and  always  found  the  spoor  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
two  Leopards,  either  fresh  or  a  day  or  two  old. 

It  is  a  practice  of  this  cunning  animal  to  take  up  its  position  near  a  village,  and  then 
go  to  the  farms  of  another  village  quite  at  a  distance,  so  that  its  lair  shall  neither  be 
suspected  nor  discovered. 

The  Leopasd  when  seen  in  its  wild  state  is  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  animal ;  its 
motions  are  easy  and  elastic,  and  its  agUity  amazing.  Although  far  inferior  to  the  tiger  in 
size,  strength,  and  intrepidity,  and  though  it  shuns  man,  it  is  nevertheless,  when  wounded 
or  driven  to  desperation,  a  most  formidable  antagonist  When  hunted  with  dogs,  the 
Leopard  usually  takes  to  a  tree,  if  one  should  happen  to  be  near.  But  to  approach  him 
here  is  a  proceeding  fraught  with  danger ;  for  from  this  elevated  position  he  will  leap  to 
the  ground,  and  with  one  spring  will  be  beside  his  pursuer,  who  will  then  fare  badly  unless 
he  be  sufficiently  handy  with  his  gun  to  Idll  (not  wound)  the  animal  in  its  advanca  The 
Leopard  usually  selects  some  elevated  position  from  which  to  bound  upon  his  prey  as  it 
passes  underneath. 

I  have  been  told  by  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  that  this  animal  has  the  habit  of  lying  on 
the  ground  half  concealed  by  long  grass  or  branches,  and  then  twisting  itself  about  so  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  antelope  which  may  be  near.  The  Leopard,  being  aware  that 
curiosity  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  antelope  tribe,  carries  on  its  mysterious  movements 
imtil  its  victim  approaches  to  investigate  what  is  going  on,  when  it  springs  on  and  kill.q 
the  weak-minded  animal 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Leopard  does  a  very  good  business  when  it  devotes  its 
attention  to  a  herd  of  baboons.  Success  in  this  line  speaks  well  for  the  Leopard ;  for  he 
must  be  an  adept  in  stalking  who  succeeds  in  surprising  and  capturing  one  of  these  wide- 
awake caricatures  of  humanity.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  victims  are  either  the  old 
and  infirm,  or  those  reckless  youngsters  who  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
instructions  which  their  anxious  parents  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  theuL 
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It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  when  hunting  and  shooting  are  made  the 
regular  business  of  life,  and  more  important  pursuits  neglected,  we  are  merely  expending 
our  abilities  and  sacrificing  our  energies  upon  a  friyolous  pleasura  These  objections  may 
certainly  have  some  weight  when  they  are  directed  against  those  who  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  mere  sporting  matters  in  such  a  place  as  England,  where  field  sports  should 
merely  be  taken  up  as  a  rdaxation,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  exercise  and  skill  in  those 
affairs  which  make  an  individual  ''  more  of  a  man."  But  these  requirements  cannot  be 
employed  against  those  who,  having  a  great  amount  of  leisure,  occupy  their  time  in  hunting 
such  animals  as  are  to  be  found  in  India  and  Africa,  and  of  ridding  the  countiy  of  man- 
eating  tigers  and  lions,  destructive  Leopards,  or  other  dangerous  and  formidable  neighbours, 
— and  even  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  less  noble  gama  The  African  sportsman  is 
either  providing  himself  and  his  servants  with  venison,  or  is  enabled  to  feed  whole  families 
of  hungry  Kaffirs,  who  have  fasted  fix)m  meat  for  many  days. 

To  shoot  or  capture  a  Leopard  is  therefore  useful  as  well  as  gratifying,  and  we  shall  be 
sure  when  we  catch  one  of  these  beasts  to  have  the  opportunity  of  punishing  either  an 
old  offender  or  one  that  is  Kkely  to  become  so. 

When  the  Leopard  has  committed  many  deeds  of  rapine  in  one  locality,  he  often 
appears  to  think  it  better  to  decamp  and  try  some  far-removed  scene  of  operations. 


A  HOTTSE  some  few  miles  £rom  Natal  had  been  frequently  visited  by  a  Leopard,  which 
had  carried  off  a  dog,  chickens  innumerable,  and  a  pig.  To  support  a  Leopard  with  so 
promiscuous  and  extravagant  an  appetite  was  rather  unsatisfactoiy.  So  the.  combined 
intellect  of  three  individuals  plotted  a  trap  for  this  robber,  and  an  old  hen  was  the  bait 
Scarcely  had  the  night  begun  when  a  great  cackling  and  various  sounds  of  alarm  were 
heard  proceeding  from  the  ancient  fowL  She  had  been  fastened  on  to  the  perch  by  some 
string,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Leopard  to  pull  her  off  the  perch  before  he  let 
drop  the  door  of  the  trap.  The  ordinary  mouse-trap  principle  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
top  of  the  cage  secured  by  planks,  on  each  end  of  which  iron  half-hundred  weights  were 
placed.  The  planks  were  also  laid  so  close  together  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  paw 
to  be  inserted,  and  the  sides  of  the  trap  being  made  of  stout  stakes  driven  some  feet  into 
the  ground,  and  lashed  together  at  the  top  and  bottom,  made  a  veiy  secure  prison. 

The  Leopard  was  too  cunning  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  paid  tMs  trap  a  visit,  and 
would  not  touch  the  hen ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  he  came  again,  seized  the  hen,  and 
became  a  prisoner.  I  was  told  that  when  first  trapped  he  was  furious,  and  made  the  most 
frantic  efforts  to  escape,  trying,  but  vainly,  to  force  the  stakes  asunder.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  he  became  sullen  and  quiet,  and  slunk  growling  into  the  comer  of 
his  caga 

I  visited  him  the  morning  after  his  capture,  and  was  received  with  the  most  villainous 
grins  and  looks.  He  could  not  endure  being  stared  at,  and  tried  every  plan  to  hide  his 
eyes  so  that  he  need  not  see  his  persecutor.  "When  every  other  plan  failed,  he  would 
pretend  to  be  looking  at  some  distant  object,  as  though  he  did  not  notice  his  enemy  close 
to  him.  When  I  gazed  steadily  at  him  he  could  not  Keep  up  this  acting  for  longer  than  a 
minute,  when  he  would  suddenly  turn  and  rush  at  me  imtil  he  dashed  himself  against  the 
bars,  and  found  that  he  was  powerless  to  revenge  himself 

Several  EafiBrs  who  had  suffered  from  his  depredations  visited  him,  and  exhausted 
their  abusive  vocabulary  by  the  epithets  which  they  hurled  at  his  devoted  head.  Even 
the  civilized  man  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  triumph  over  a  fallen  but  dreaded  foe, 
and  the  savage  has  no  compunction  about  the  matter.  Around  the  cage,  therefore,  the 
KaflSrs  are  seated,  and  address  the  Leopard  in  the  following  terms : — 

"You  rascally  cowardly  dog !  you  miserable  eater  of  chickens !  so  you  are  caught^  are 
you?  Do  you  remember  the  red  and  white  calf  you  killed  last  moon?  That  calf  was 
mine,  you  coward  I  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  I  came  with  my  assagies  and  sticks?  But 
we  let  you  eat  it  that  your  skin  might  be  more  sleek  when  you  were  killed ! ''  "Look 
at  my  assagy,''  says  another;  "I  will  strike  it  into  your  heart  as  I  now  do  into  the 
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ground  !" — (digs  assagy  deep  into  the  ground  several  times) — "Ah,  show  your  teeth,  they 
will  make  me  a  necklace,  and  we  will  roast  your  heart ! " 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  their  choice  address,  the  Leopard  would  spring  up,  rush  at 
the  stakes,  and  away  would  fly  all  the  boasting  Kafl5r  warriors. 

It  was  intended  to  have  kept  this  animal,  and  shipped  it  in  the  bay  for  Cape  Town, 
but  during  the  second  night  it  nearly  escaped ;  and  as  some  days  would  elapse  before  the 
regular  cage  could  be  made,  it  was  found  expedient  to  shoot  it  It  was  a  fine  animal,  in 
superb  condition,  and  had  committed  an  infinity  of  mischief  in  the  neighbourhood. 


I  ASSISTED  an  old  Kaffir  in  building  a  cage  near  the  Umlass  river  soon  after  this,  and 
one  of  the  largest  Leopards  I  ever  saw  was  captured  in  a  few  days.  This  Leopard  was  caged 
and  sent  down  to  Natal,  where  it  brought  a  good  price. 

Owing  to  the  stealthy  and  watchful  habits  of  this  creature,  it  is  not  often  seen,  and 
although  the  spoor  may  show  that  Leopards  are  plentiful  in  a  particular  locality,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  sportsman  will  obtain  a  shot  at  once.  GOie  marks  of  claws  on  the 
stems  of  trees,  will  frequently  be  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  bush  which  the  Leopard 
frequents. 

If  the  hunter  expects  an  encounter  with  a  Leopard,  it  is  a  very  useful  precaution  to 
bind  some  leather  and  woollen  stuff  round  the  left  hand  and  arm,  so  that  if  an  accident 
should  happen,  and  the  Leopard  come  to  close  quarters  where  the  gun  could  not  be  used, 
this  shield  would  serve  to  protect  the  face  or  body,  and  a  knife  or  revolver  might  then  be 
used  with  greater  chance  of  success  than  when  the  independent  arm  was  being  lacerated 
by  the  jaws  of  the  monster. 

Numberless  instances  are  on  record  which  prove  the  ferocity  of  the  Cape  Leopard, 
and  those  who  purpose  a  campaign  against  Ferae  of  this  description,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  precaution  is  no  indication  of  an  absence  of  courage,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  men  whose  intellects  are  the  densest  are  incapable  of  seeing  danger,  blunder 
into  peril,  and  by  great  good  luck  blunder  out  again. 

I  once  caught  a  man  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  front  of  a  waggon  which  was  loaded 
with  some  himdreds  of  pounds  of  powder.  On  another  occasion  a  gunner  of  the  artillery 
carried  a  burning  portfire  amongst  two  dozen  or  so  of  loaded  shells,  whilst  he  was  looking 
for  the  nipper  with  which  to  cut  off  the  end.  And  I  also  knew  a  man  who  went  into  a 
bush  to  attack  a  wounded  Leopard  with  an  old  sword,  and  who  was  disabled  for  life  in 
consequence  of  his  temerity. 

Now,  none  of  these  individuals  ought  to  be  called  wonderfully  brave  for  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  were  simply  so  thick-headed  that  they  did  not  know  how  much  risk  they 
ran,  A  Dutch  Boer  who  lived  over  the  Draakens  Berg  mountains,  and  who  planned  an 
attack  upon  an  old  man-eater  lion,  which  he  followed  on  foot  into  a  dense  kloof,  and  which 
he  there  shot  dead,  deserved  praise  for  his  courage,  as  he  must  have  been  weU  aware  of 
all  the  risks  of  the  affair,  and  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  In  leopard,  lion, 
elephant,  and  buffalo  shooting,  the  accidents  usually  happen  to  those  who  pretend  to 
despise,  and  who  therefore  do  not  take  ordinary  precautions. 


The  habits  of  the  Indian  Leopard  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  its  African 
relative.  Equally  cautious  when  caution  is  necessary,  and  equally  bold  when  audacity 
is  needed ;  the  animal  achieves  exploits  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  have  been 
narrated  of  the  African  Leopard.  The  following  anecdote  is  a  sample  of  the  mixed 
cunning  and  insolence  of  this  creature. 

An  ox  had  been  kiUed,  and  the  joints  were  hung  up  in  a  hut,  which  was  close  to  a 
spot  where  a  sentry  was  posted.  In  the  evening  the  sentry  gave  an  alarm  that  some 
large  animal  had  entered  the  hut.  Alight  was  procured  and  a  number  of  people  searched 
the  several  rooms  of  which  the  hut  was  composed,  without  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
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alarm.  They  were  just  about  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  party  caught  sight  of  a  Leopard, 
which  was  clinging  to  the  thatched  roof  immediately  above  the  hooks  on  which  the  meat 
was  suspended.  "So  sooner  did  the  animal  discover  that  its  presence  was  known,  than  it 
dropped  to  the  floor,  laid  about  it  vigorously  with  its  claws,  and  leaping  through  the 
doorway,  made  its  escape,  leaving  several  souvenirs  of  its  visit  in  various  scratches,  one  of 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  sentry  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  several 
weeks. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  an  attack  was  very  great,  and  many  who  escaped 
the  Leopard's  claws,  suffered  severely  from  bruises  which  they  received  in  the  general  rush 
towards  the  door. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  Leopard's  fur  is  a  golden-yellow  ground,  which  is  thickly 
studded  with  dark  rosette-shaped  spots.  The  form  of  the  rosettes  and  the  colour  of  the 
fur  are  no  means  uniform. 

There  are  some  Leopards  whose  fur  is  so  very  dark  as  to  earn  for  them  the  name  of 
Black  Leopard.  This  ia  probably  only  a  variety,  and  not  a  distinct  species.  Although  at 
first  sight  this  Leopard  appears  to  be  almost  uniformly  black,  yet  on  a  closer  inspection 
it  is  seen  to  be  furnished  with  the  usual  pardine  spots,  which  in  certain  lights  are  very 
evident  There  have  been  often  exhibited  sundry  Leopards  of  an  exceedingly  dark  fur, 
and  yet  partaking  largely  of  the  distinct  spottings  of  the  ordinary  Leopard.  These  were 
a  mixed  breed  between  the  Black  Leopard  and  the  Leopard  of  Africa.  The  black  variety 
of  this  animal  is  found  in  Java,  and  has  by  some  authors  been  considered  as  a  separate 
species  under  the  title  of  "  Felis  (Leopardus)  melas,"  the  latter  word  being  a  Greek  term, 
signifying  "black." 

The  strength  of  the  Leopard  is  marvellous  when  compared  with  its  siza  One  of  these 
animals  crept  by  night  into  the  very  midst  of  a  caravan,  seized  two  wolf-greyhounds  that 
were  fastened  to  one  of  the  tent  pegs,  tore  up  the  peg  to  which  they  were  tethered,  and 
although  both  the  dogs  were  linked  together,  and  were  of  that  powerful  breed  which  is  used 
for  the  pursuit  of  wolves  and  other  fierce  game,  the  Leopard  dragged  them  clean  out  of  the ' 
camp  and  carried  them  for  some  three  hundred  yards  through  dense  thorny  underwood. 
A  pursuit  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  the  dogs  rescued  from  the  daring  foe.    To  one 
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of  them  aid  came  too  late,  for  its  skull  was  UteraUy  smashed  by  a  blow  from  the  Leopard's 
paw.  The  same  animal  had  sprang  upon  and  killed  a  goat  which  was  picketed  in  the 
midst  of  the  numerous  servants  that  accompany  an  European. 

Another  Leopard  committed  an  act  of  audacity  which  veiy  much  resembled  the 
exploit  of  the  roof-clinging  Leopard  mentioned  on  p.  168. 

In  a  native  hut  some  goats  were  kept,  and  as  night  had  drawn  on,  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  hut  were  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  own  roof  A  Leopard  which  was 
prowling  about,  and  was  probably  attracted  either  by  the  bleating  or  the  scent  of  the 
goats,  clambered  up  the  low  walls  of  the  hut^  and  tearing  away  with  his  claws  the  fragile 
thatch,  leaped  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  this  case,  the  Leopard  fared  well  enough, 
for  the  terrified  inhabitants  were  without  arms,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  unexpected 
visitor  come  tumbling  through  the  root  they  hid  themselves  like  so  many  lean  Falstaflfs, 
in  some  wicker  com  baskets  that  were  standing  in  the  hut,  leaving  the  Leopard  to  his 
own  devices  and  in  fuU  possession  of  the  ground. 

The  Leopard  has  a  curious  and  ingenious  habit  of  obtaining  a  meal  He  pays  a  visit 
to  some  village,  and  taking  up  a  convenient  post,  at  some  little  distance,  sets  up  a  loud 
and  continuous  growling. 

The  pariah  dogs,  which  swarm  in  every  village  present  a  curious  contradiction  of 
qualities.  At  the  sound  of  a  Leopard's  voice  they  will  rush  furiously  to  the  spot,  uttering 
their  yeUing  barks,  as  if  they  meant  to  eat  up  the  enemy  on  the  spot.  But  when  they 
come  to  close  quarters,  self-preservation  obtains  the  upper  hand,  and  they  run  away  as 
fast  as  they  had  appeared,  turning  again  and  baying  at  their  foe  as  soon  as  they  see  that 
he  is  not  pursuing  them.  These  habits  render  them  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  hunter, 
who  employs  the  pariah  dogs  to  point  out  the  locality  of  his  fierce  quany,  and  to 
distract  its  attention  when  found. 

So  at  the  sound  of  the  angry  growl,  out  rush  the  pariahs  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  yelping  as  if  they  would  split  their  throats  by  the  exertion.  To  draw 
the  dogs  away  from  the  protecting  vicinity  of  man  is  just  the  object  of  the  concealed 
Leopard,  who  springs  from  his  hiding  place  upon  one  of  the  foremost  dogs,  and  bounds 
away  into  the  woods  with  his  spoiL 

Fond  as  is  the  Leopard  of  well  wooded  districts,  it  appears  to  have  a  distaste  for  trees 
around  which  there  is  no  imderwood.  The  long  grass  jungle  which  is  so  favoured  by  the 
tiger,  is  in  no  way  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  Leopard ;  so  that  if  the  hunter  seeks  for 
tigers,  his  best  chance  of  success  is  by  directing  his  steps  to  the  grass  jungles,  while,  if 
Leopards  are  the  objects  of  his  expedition,  he  is  nearly  sure  to  find  them  among  wooded 
places  where  the  trees  are  planted  among  underwood  reaching  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
height. 

When  a  Leopard  is  "treed,"  £e.  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  it  displays  great 
skill  in  selecting  a  spot  where  it  shall  be  concealed  so  far  as  possible  from  the  gazers 
below,  and  even  when  detected,  covers  its  body  so  well  behind  the  branches,  that  it  is  no  • 
easy  matter  to  obtain  a  clear  aim  at  a  fatal  spot  Its  favourite  arboreal  resting  places 
are  at  the  junction  of  the  larger  limbs  with  the  trunk,  or  where  a  large  bough  gives  off 
several  smaller  branches.  The  Leopard  does  not  take  to  water  so  readily  as  the  tiger,  and 
appears  to  avoid  entering  a  stream  unless  pressed  by  hunger  or  driven  into  the  water  by 
his  pursuers.  When  fairly  in  the  water,  however,  the  Leopard  is  a  very  tolerable  swimmer, 
and  can  cross  even  a  wide  river  without  difficulty. 

The  Leopard  has  often  been  tamed,  and,  indeed,  almost  domesticated,  being  permitted 
to  range  the  house  at  wiU,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  strange  visitors.  This  complete 
state  of  docility  can,  however,  ordy  take  place  in  an  animal  which  has  either  been  bom  in 
captivity,  or  taken  at  so  early  an  age  that  its  savage  propensities  have  never  had  time  to 
expand.  Even  in  this  case,  the  disposition  of  the  creature  must  be  naturally  good,  or  it 
remains  proof  against  kindness  and  attention,  never  losing  a  surliness  of  temper  that 
makes  its  liberation  too  perilous  an  experiment.  The  very  same  treatment  by  the  same 
people  will  have  a  marvellously  different  effect  on  two  different  animals,  though  they  be 
of  the  same  species,  or  even  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

Some  years  a.s:o.  a  couple  of  Leopards,  which  lired  in  England,  afforded  a  strong  proof 
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of  the  innate  individuality  of  these  animals.  One  of  them,  a  male  was  always  sulky  and 
unamiable,  and  never  would  respond  to  offered  kindnesses.  The  female,  on  the  contrary, 
was  most  docile  and  affectionate,  eagerly  seeking  for  the  kind  words  and  caresses  of  her 
keeper.  She  was  extremely  playful,  as  is  the  wont  of  most  Leopards,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  an  amusement  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  speciality  of 
the  monkey  tribe.  Nothing  pleased  her  so  well  as  to  lay  her  claws  on  some  article  of 
dress  belonging  to  her  visitors,  to  drag  it  through  the  bars  of  her  cage  and  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  this  amusingly  mischievous  animal  did  not  entirely 
destroy  a  hat,  bonnet,  or  parasol,  or  perhaps  protrude  a  rapid  paw  and  claw  off  a  large 
piece  of  a  lady's  dress. 

The  cubs  of  the  Leopard  are  pretty,  graceful  little  creatures,  with  short  pointed  tails, 
and  spots  of  a  fainter  tint  than  those  of  the  adult  animal  Tlieir  number  is  from  one  to 
five.  Even  in  captivity,  the  Leopard  is  a  most  playful  animal,  especially  if  in  the  society 
of  companions  of  its  own  race.  The  beautiful  spotted  creatures  sport  with  each  other 
just  like  so  many  kittens,  making,  with  their  wild,  graceful  springs,  sudden  attacks  upon 
one  companion,  or  escaping  firom  the  assaults  of  another,  rolling  over  on  their  backs,  and 
striking  playfully  at  eaeh  other,  and  every  now  and  then  uniting  in  a  general  skirmishing 
chase  over  their  limited  domains. 

Even  when  they  are  caged  together  with  lions  and  tigers,  their  playfulness  does  not 
desert  them,  and  they  treat  their  enormous  companions  with  amusing  coolness.  I 
remember  seeing  rather  a  comical  example  of  the  sportful  propensities  wjiich  take 
possession  of  the-Leopard.  Several  of  the  feline  race,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  and  Leopards, 
were  shut  up  in  a  rather  large  cage,  and  being  docile  animals,  had  been  taught  some  of  the 
usual  tricks  which  are  performed  by  tamed  felidae.  They  jumpecj  through  hoops,  or  over 
the  keeper's  whip,  always  taking  advantage  of  the  barred  firont  of  their  den  to  afford  a 
temporary  support  in  their  leaps ;  they  stood  on  their  hind  legs,  they  rolled  on  their  backs, 
and  opened  their  huge  jaws  at  the  word  of  command,  and,  in  fine,  went  through  the 
established  feline  accomplishments. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cage,  two  were  specially  conspicuous.  One  was  a  very 
fine  lion,  all-glorious  in  redundant  mane  and  tufted  tail,  demure  and  dignified  in  movement, 
— ^as  became  the  monarch  of  the  predacious  animals.  The  other  was  a  slight^  agUe, 
malapert  Leopard,  who  recked  little  of  dignities,  and,  so  that  he  could  play  a  saucy  tnck, 
cared  nothing  for  the  personal  stateliness  of  the  object  of  his  joka 

One  day,  the  imprisoned  animals  had  gone  through  their  several  performances  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  growls  and  snarls,  when  the  lion,  as  if  to  assert  his  dignity, 
— ^which  had  been  somewhat  chafed  by  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  keeper, — 
began  to  parade  up  and  down  the  den  in  a  solemn  and  stately  manner,  his  nose  thrown  up, 
and  his  tail  held  perfectly  erect,  with  the  tufted  tip  bending  to  and  fix)  in  a  majestic  and 
condescending  manner.  The  LBopard  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  up  his  post  on  a  little 
wooden  bracket  that  was  hitched  over  the  upper  bars  of  the  cage,  and  formed  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  that  was  employed  in  the  exhibition.  As  this  bracket  was  hooked  over 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  the  lion  was  parading  in  the  very  front  of  the  den,  it  necessarily 
happened  that  the  perpendicularly  held  tail,  with  its  nodding  tuft,  passed  immediately 
under  the  little  bracket  whereon  the  Leopard  had  poised  himself  in  a  compact  and  cat- 
like manner. 

Every  time  the  lion  passed  beneath,  the  Leopard  protruded  a  ready  paw,  and  hit  the 
black  tip  of  the  lion's  tail  a  rather  hard  pat  The  owner  of  the  aggrieved  tail  took  no 
notice  of  this  insult,  so  the  Leopard  improved  his  amusement  by  lying  on  the  bracket  in 
such  a  manner,  that  both  its  fore  paws  were  at  liberty.  As  the  lion  passed  and  repassed 
below,  the  Leopard  struck  the  tail-tuft  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
enjoyed  two  blows  at  the  lion's  tail  instead  of  one.  The  lion,  however,  disdained  to  take 
the  least  notice,  and  the  Leopard  continued  its  amusement  until  the  keeper  put  an  eud 
to  the  game  by  entering  the  cage,  and  commencing  the  performances  afresh. 

There  are  two  titles  for  this  animal ;  namely,  the  Leopard,  and  Panther,  both  of  which 
creatures  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  but  slight  varieties  of  the  same  species.    The 
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Ounce,  however,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  but  a  longer  haired  variety  of  the  Leopard, 
is  now  known  to  be  truly  a  separate  species. 

In  general  appearance  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  leopard,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  animal  by  the  greater  ftdness  and  roughness  of  its  fur,  as  well  as 
by  some  variations  in  the  markiiigs  with  which  it  is  decorat^  From  the  thickne^  of 
its  furry  garment,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  more  mountainous  and  colder 
districts  than  the  leopard.  The  rosette-like  spots  which  appear  on  its  body  are  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  those  of  the  leopard ;  there  is  a  large  black  spot  behind  the  ears.  The 
spots  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to  form  stripes,  and  the  tail  is  exceedingly  bushy  when 
compared  with  that  of  a  leopard  of  equal  siza  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  rather 
paler  than  that  of  the  leopard,  being  a  greyish  white,  in  which  a  slight  yellow  tinge  is 
perceptible,  and,  as  is  usujd  with  most  animals,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  darker 
than  the  lower.  The  Ounce  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  specimens  of  this 
fine  animal  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  6ul£  In  size,  it  equals  the 
ordinary  leopard  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

The  feline  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  described  belong  to  the  African  and 
Asiatic  continents,  with  their  neighbouring  islands.  Passing  to  the  New  World,  we  find 
the  feline  races  well  represented  by  several  most  beautiful  and  graceful  creatures,  of  which 
the  Jaqtjab  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  exampla 

Closely  resembling  the  leopard  in  external  appearance,  and  in  its  arboreal  habits,  it 
seems  to  play  the  same  part  in  America  as  the  leopard  in  the  transatlantic  continents.  It 
is  a  larger  animal  than  the  leopard,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  that  animal  by  several 
characteristic  differences. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  tail  is  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  owner,  and, 
when  the  animal  stands  upright,  only  just  sweeps  the  ground  with  its  tip.  Across  the 
breast  of  the  Jaguar  are  drawn  two  or  three  bold  black  streaks,  which  are  never  seen  in  the 
leopard,  and  which  alone  serve  as  an  easy  guide  to  the  species;  The  spots,  too,  with  which 
its  fur  is  so  liberally  studded,  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  leopard  by  their 
shape  and  arrangement  The  leopard  spots  are  rosette-shaped,  and  their  outlines  are 
rounded,  whereas  those  of  the  Jaguar  are  more  angular  in  their  form.  But  the  chief 
point  of  distinction  is  found  in  a  smaU  mark  that  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  dark  spots 
which  cover  the  body  and  sides.  In  many  instances,  this  central  mark  is  double,  and,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  it,  the  rosettes  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  leopard. 
Along  the  spine  runs  a  line,  or  chain,  of  black  spots  and  dashes,  extending  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  first  foot,  or  eighteen  inches,  of  the  taiL 

The  colour  is  not  quite  the  same  in  all  specimens.  Many  Jaguar  skins  have  an 
exceedingly  rich  depth  of  tinting,  and  are  very  highly  valued,  being  worth  rather  more 
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than  three  pounds.  They  are  chiefly  nsed  for  military  puiposes,  such  as  the  coverings  of 
officers'  saddles  in  certain  cavalry  regiments.  Sometimes,  a  black  variety  of  the  Jaguar  is 
found,  its  colour  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Leopaid,  mentioned  on 
page  169. 

The  whole  far  seems  to  take  the  tint  of  the  dark  spots,  while  the  spots  themselves  are 
just  marked  by  a  stiU  deeper  hua  ProbaWy,  the  cause  of  this  curious  difference  in  tint 
may  be,  that  in  the  blood  of  the  individual  Jaguar  there  exists  a  larger  quantity  than 
usual  of  iron,  which  metal,  as  is  well  known,  is  found  to  form  one  of  the  constituents  of 
blood.  It  can  be  extracted  in  the  mettdlic  form,  and  resembles  very  fine  sand.  In  the 
human  blood,  late  researches  have  discovered  that  the  blood  of  the  negro  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  iron,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  a  similar  cause  will  account  for  the  very 
great  variation  in  the  leopard's  and  Jaguar^s  fur. 

This  beautiful  animal  is  familiar  to  us  through  the  medium  of  many  illustrated  works 
on  natural  history,  and  also  on  account  of  the  numerous  species  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  this  country.  One  of  these  creatures,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Cap- 
tain Inglefield,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  so  gentle 
and  docile,  that  it  directiy  controverted  the  once  popular  notion  that  the  Jaguar  is  an 
irreclaimable  and  imtameable  animal  It  was  a  general  pet  on  the  voyage,  and,  from  an 
account  of  its  proceedings  while  on  board  ship,  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Inglefield 
himself. 

The  Jaguar  was  named  "Doctor,"  and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  its  name  as  any  dog. 
It  was  at  times  rather  lazy,  and  loved  to  lie  at  full  length  on  deck,  and  stretch  its  Umbs  to 
their  full  extent  It  was  so  perfectiy  tame  that  Captain  Inglefield  was  accustomed  to 
lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  spotted  favourite,  using  its  body  as  his  pillow.  When  the 
vessel  arrived  in  harbour,  and  people  were  anxious  to  view  the  Jaguar,  the  creature  walked 
to  the  stable  where  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  merely  being  led  by  its  chain.  It  was  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that;  although  the  animal  was  so  entirely  tame  and  gentle  towards  men, 
and  would  let  them  pull  it  about  in  their  rough  play,  it  could  never  be  trusted  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  child,  nor  of  a  dog.  In  either  case,  the  animal  became  excited,  and 
used  to  stretch  its  chain  to  its  utmost  limit 

Uncooked  meat  was  never  permitted  in  its  diet,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
when  the  animal  contrived  to  obtain  raw  flesh,  it  was  fed  exclusively  on  meat  that  had 
been  boiled.    One  of  these  exceptional  cases  was  rather  amusing. 

At  Monte  Video,  the  admiral  had  signalled  for  the  captains  of  H.M.  ships  to  come 
on  board  and  dine  with  him.  His  cook  was,  of  course,  very  busy  on  the  occasion,  and 
more  especially  so,  as  there  was  at  the  time  rather  a  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions.  The 
steward  had  been  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  entertainment,  and  came  on 
board  carrying  a  leg  of  mutton  and  some  fowls.  •'  Just  as  he  stepped  on  deck,  the  Jaguar 
bounced  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and,  clutching  the  meat  and  fowls  out  of  the  steward's 
hands,  ran  off  with  them.  The  fowls  were  rescued  by' the  Captain,  who  got  them  away 
from  the  robber  imdamaged,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads,  which  had  been  bitten  off 
and  eaten,  but  the  mutton  was  past  reclaiming,  and  so,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  cook 
and  steward,  the  bill  of  fare  had  to  be  altered. 

When  "Doctor"  received  his  daily  food,  he  used  to  clutch  and  growl  over  it  like  a  cat 
over  a  mouse,  but  was  sufficiently  gentle  to  permit  the  meat  to  be  abstracted.  In  order 
to  take  away  the  animal's  food,  two  men  were  employed,  armed  with  large  sticks,  one  of 
whom  took  his  place  in  front  of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  other  in  the  rear.  When  all  was 
arranged,  the  man  in  the  rear  poked  "Doctor"  behind,  and,  as  he  turned  round  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  the  man  in  front  hooked  away  the  meat  with  his  stick.  However 
the  animal  might  growl  over  its  food,  and  snarl  at  any  one  who  approached,  it  would 
become  perfectly  quiet  and  gentle  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  anger  was  removed. 

It  was  a  very  playful  animal,  and  was  as  mischievous  in  its  sport  as  any  kitten, 
delighting  to  find  any  one  who  would  join  in  a  game  of  romps,  and  acting  just  as  a  kitten 
would  under  similar  circumstances.  As  the  animal  increased  in  si^e  and  strength,  its  play 
began  to  be  rather  too  rough  to  be  agreeable,  and  was,  moreover,  productive  of  rather  im- 
pleasant  consequences  to  its  fellow  voyagers.    For,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  the  cat  tribe^ 
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the  Jaguar  delighted  in  sticking  its  talons  into  the  clothes  of  its  htunan  playfellows,  and 
tearing  them  in  a  disastrous  manner.  The  creature  was  so  amusing  that  no  one  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  playing  with  it,  and  so  fixe  evil  was  remedied  by  docking  the 
"Doctor's"  claws  of  their  sharp  points. 

This  animal  was  about  two  years  old  when  it  was  brought  to  England,  and  died  but 
very  lately.  Two  years  after  ite  arrival,  Captain  Inglefield  went  to  see  his  old  favourite, 
the  "Doctor,"  and  found  that  the  Jaguar  recognised  him  in  spite  of  the  long  interval  of 
time,  and  permitted  bim  to  pat  its  head  and  to  open  its  moutL 

111  its  native  land,  the  Jaguar  ranges  the  dense  and  perfumed  forests  in  search  of  the 
various  creatures  which  fall  victims  to  its  powerful  claws.  The  list  of  animals  that  com- 
pose its  biU  of  fare  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  one,  including*  horses,  deer,  monkeys, 
capybaras,  tapirs,  birds  of  various  kinds,  turtles,  lizards,  and  fish;  thus  comprising 
examples  of  all  the  four  ojrders  of  vertebrated  animals.  Nor' does  the  Jaguar  confine  itseS 
to  the  vertebrates.  Various  shell-fish,  insects,  and  other  creatures  fall  victims  to  the  insa- 
tiate appetite  of  this  ravenous  animal 

It  seems  strange  that  such  powerful  creatures  as  horses  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
prey  of  the  Jaguar,  for  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  muscular  force  of  the  animal 
could  be  equal  to  the  task  of  destroying  and  carrying  away  so  large  a  quadruped  as  a 
horsa  Yet  such  is  truly  the  case ;  and  the  Jaguars  commit  infinite  havoc  among  the  horses 
that  band  together  in  large  herds  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay.  A  Jaguar  has  been  known  to 
swim  across  a  wide  river,  to  kill  a  horse,  to  drag  it  for  some  sixty  yards  to  the  water  side,  to 
plunge  it  into  the  stream,  to  swim  across  the  river  with  its  prey,  to  drag  it  out  of  the  water 
after  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  and,  finally,  to  cany  it  off  into  a  neighbouring  wood.  The 
natives  of  the  country  where  the  Jaguar  lives  assert  that  even  when  two  horses  have  been 
fastened  to  each  other,  the  Jaguar  has  been  known  to  kill  one  of  them,  and  to  drag  off  the 
living  and  the  dead  horse  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  survivor. 

These  seem  to  be  marvellous  exploits,  when  the  ordinary  size  of  the  Jaguar  is  taken 
into  consideration.  But  Humboldt,  than  whom  is  no  better  or  more  trustworthy  authority, 
says  that  he  has  seen  a  Jaguar,  "which  in  length  surpassed  that  of  all  the  tigers  of  India 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  collections  of  Europa" 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Jaguar — when  he  can  get  it — ^is  the  flesh  of  the  various  mon- 
keys. But  to  catch  a  monkey  is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world,  and  in  general  can  only 
be  achieved  by  leaping  upon  the  prey  from  a  place  of  concealment,  or  by  surprising  the 
monkeys  while  sleeping.  Sometimes  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  among  a  little  band  of 
monkeys  before  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  (fieaded  foe,  and  then  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  a  few  fierce  strokes  of  its  terrible  paw  among  the  partly-awakened 
sleepers,  thus  dashing  them  to  the  ground,  whither  it  descends  to  feast  at  leisure  on  the 
ample  repast.  The  fierce  hoarse  roar  of  the  Jaguar  and  the  yells  of  terror  that  come  from 
the  frighted  monkeys  resound  far  and  wide,  and  proclaim  in  unmistakeable  language  the 
deadly  work  that  is  going  on  among  the  trees. 

Peccaries  are  also  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  Jaguar,  but  he  finds  scarcely  less 
difficulty  in  picking  up  a  peccaiy  than  in  knocking  down  a  monkey.  For  the  little,  active, 
sharp-tusked  peccaiy  is  even  more  swinishly  dull  than  is  usual  even  with  its  swinish  rela- 
tives, and,  being  too  thick-headed  to  understand  danger,  is  a  very  terrible  antagonist  to 
man  or  beast.  It  seems  to  care  nothing  for  size,  weapons,  or  strength,  but  launches  itself 
as  fearlessly  on  a  Jaguar  or  an  armed  man  as  on  a  rabbit  or  a  child.  So,  imless  the  Jaguar 
can  manage  quietly  to  snap  up  a  straggler,  he  has  small  chance  with  a  herd  of  these  war- 
like little  pigs,  which,  if  they  caught  a  Jaguar  among  them,  would  cut  him  so  severely 
with  their  lancet-like  teeth,  that  he  would  ever  repent  his  temerity,  even  if  he  escaped 
with  his  lifa 

One  of  the  easiest  animals  to  obtain  is  that  huge  and  timid  rodent,  the  capybara, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  swift  of  foot  to  escape  by  flight,  nor  agile  of  limb  to  bound  out  of 
reach  of  its  enemy,  nor  famished  with  natural  arms  with  which  to  defend  itseK  against  his 
assaults.  Should  it  take  to  the  water,  and  so  endeavour  to  elude  pursuit,  the  Jaguar  is  in 
nowise  disconcerted,  for  he  is  nearly  as  familiar  with  that  element  as  the  capybara 
itself,  and  thus  seldom  fiEuls  in  securing  his  prey.     When  the  Jaguar  strikes  down  a  large 
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animal,  such  as  a  horse  or  a  deer,  it  performs  its  deadly  task  in  a  very  curious  manner 
Leaping  from  some  elevated  spot  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  doomed  animal,  it  places  one 
paw  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  another  on  the  muzzle,  and  then,  with  a  single  tremendous 
wrench,  dislocates  the  neck.  With  smaller  creatures,  the  Jaguar  uses  no  such  ceremony, 
but  with  a  blow  of  the  paw  lays  its  prey  dead  at  its  feet 

With  the  exception  of  such  animals  as  the  long-tailed  lizards,  the  food  qf  the  Jaguar 
is  of  a  nature  that  human  hunters  would  not  disdain,  and  in  many  instances  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  a  professed  epicure.  Of  turtles  and  their  eggs  the  Jaguar  is  particularly 
fond,  and  displays  great  ingenuity  and  strength  in  the  securing,  killing,  and  eating  such 
impracticable  animals  as  turtles.  Any  one  who  has  handled  a  common  land  tortoise 
would  be  wofully  puzzled  if  he  were  ordered  to  kill  that  strong  mailed  creature  without 
the  aid  of  tools,  and  still  more  bewildered,  were  his  only  meal  that  day  to  consist  of  the 
flesh  that  was  locked  in  so  hard  and  impenetrable  a  covering.  As  to  a  huge  turtle  in  the 
vigour  of  active  health,  scuttling  over  the  sandy  shores,  throwing  up  showers  of  blinding 
dust  with  its  flippers,  and  ready  to  snap  at  an  intruder  with  its  sharp-edged  jaws ;  he 
must  be  a  powerful  man  who  would  arrest  the  unwieldly  creature  in  its  onward  progress, 
and  a  very  clever  one  who  would  make  a  dinner  upon  the  flesh  of  the  reptile. 

Yet  the  Jaguar  contrives  to  catch,  kill,  and  eat  the  turtle,  displaying  in  this  feat  equal 
strength  and  ingenuity. 

Watching  a  turtle  as  she — for  it  is  generally  the  female  turtles  that  are  made  the 
Jaguar's  prey — ^walks  riverwards,  or  seawards,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  depositing  her 
eggs  under  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  there  to  be  warmed  into  being  by  the  genial  rays  of 
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the  sun,  the  Jaguar  springs  upon  the  creature  as  it  is  slowly  making  its  way  to  its  familial 
element,  and  with  a  quick  and  adroit  movement  of  the  paws,  turns  the  turtle  on  its  back. 
There  the  poor  reptile  lies,  helpless,  and  waiting  until  its  captor  is  pleased  to  consummate 
his  wojkby  killing  and  eating  the  animal  which  he  has  thus  ingeniously  intercepted.  The 
Jaguar  needs  no  saw  to  cut  through  the  bony  shell,  nor  lever  to  separate  the  upper  from 
the  lower  portion,  nor  knife  to  sever  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  for  his  paw  stands  him  in 
the  stead  of  these  artificial  instruments,  and'  serves  his  purpose  right  welL  Tearing  away 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  softer  parts  that  lie  by  the  tail,  the  Jaguar  inserts  his  supple 
paw,  armed  with  its  sharp  talons,  and  scoops  out,  as  neatly  as  if  cut  by  knives,  the  flesh 
together  with  the  vital  organs  of  the  devoted  chelonian.  The  difficulty  of  this  task  can 
only  be  rightly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  undertaken  a  similar  task,  and  have 
achieved  the  feat  of  removing  the  interior  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle  without  separating  the 
upper  and  under  sheila 

The  eggs  of  the  t^irtle  are  nearly  as  important  to  the  Jaguar  as  is  the  flesh  of  the 
mother  tiurtle  herselt  After  inverting  the  maternal  turtle,  the  Jaguar  will  leave  her  in 
her  impotent  position,  and  going  to  the  shore,  coolly  scoop  out  and  devour  the  soft 
leather-covered  eggs  which  she  had  deposited  in  the  sandy  beach  in  vain  hopes  of  their 
seasonable  development  by  the  warm  sunbeams. 

Birds  are  simply  struck  down  by  a  single  blow  of  the  Jaguar's  ready  paw ;  and  90 
quick  are  his  movements,  that,  even  if  a  bird  has  risen  upon  the  wing,  he  can  often  make 
one  of  his  wonderful  bounds,  and  with  a  light,  quick  stroke,  arrest  the  winged  prey  before 
it  has  had  time  to  soar  beyond  his  reach.  As  to  the  fish,  the  Jaguar  watches  for  them  at 
the  water  side,  and  as  soon  as  an  unfortunate  fish  happens  to  swim  within  reach  of  the 
spotted  foe,  a  nimble  paw,  with  outstretched  talons,  is  suddenly  thrust  forth,  and  the  fish 
swept  out  of  the  water  upon  dry  land. 

The  Jaguar  is  quite  as  suspicious  and  cautious  an  animal  as  any  of  the  Old  World 
felidsB,  and  never  will  make  an  open  attack  upon  man  or  beast  Should  a  solitary  animal 
pass  within  reach,  the  Jaguar  hesitates  not  in  pouncing  upon  it ;  but  if  a  herd  of  animals, 
or  a  party  of  men,  should  be  travelling  together,  the  Jaguar  becomes  very  cautious,  and 
will  dog  their  steps  for  many  nules,  in  hopes  of  securing  one  of  the  party  in  the  act  of 
straggling.  If  the  Jaguar  should  be  very  hungry  indeed,  and  unable  to  wait  patiently,  it 
will  yet  temper  audacity  with  caution,  and  though  it  will,  under  that  urgent  necessity 
seize  one  out  of  the  number,  it  wiU  always  choose  that  individual  which  is  hindermost, 
hoping  to  escape  with  its  prey  before  the  companions  can  come  to  the  rescue.  A  Jaguar 
has  been  known  to  follow  the  track  of  travellers  for  days  together,  only  daring  to  show 
itself  at  rare  intervals. 

In  the  countries  where  the  Jaguar  most  abounds,  many  tales  are  rife  respecting  the 
strength,  agility,  and  audacity  of  this  fierce  animal  When  the  earlier  settlers  fixed  their 
rough  wooden  huts  in  the  recesses  of  the  American  forests,  the  Jaguar  waa  one  of  their 
most  persiatent  and  relentless  foes.  Did  they  set  up  a  poultry-yard,  the  Jaguar  tore  open 
the  hen-roosts,  and  ate  the  fowls.  Did  they  fill  their  stables  with  horses,  the  Jaguar  broke 
their  necks,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  the  heavy  carcasses  to  his  forest  home.  Did  they 
establish  a  piggery,  the  Jaguar  snapped  up  sow  and  litter ;  and  in  fine,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  secure  their  live  stock  so  effectually  that  it  could  not  be  reached  by  this 
ravenous  beast  The  only  resource  was  to  kill  the  Jaguar  himself,  and  so  to  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  his  depredations.  But  there  are  many  Jaguars  in  a  district ;  and  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  toil  of  ridding  the  country  of  these  fierce  marauders  was  a  most  arduous 
one.  However,  perseverance  and  indomitable  courage  gained  the  day  at  last,  and  the 
Jaguars  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  thick 
uncultivated  forest  land. 

The  Skbval,  or  " Bosch-katte,**  t.e.  "Bush-cat,"  as  it  is  appropriately  termed  by  the* 

Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa.    It  is  a  very  pretty 

animal  both  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  its  fiir  and  the  elegant  contour  of  its  body.    The 

short,  puffy  tail,  however,  rather  detracts  from  the  general  effect  of  the  living  animal.    On 
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account  of  the  bold  variegations  of  the  Serval's  fur,  its  skin  is  in  great  request,  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  among  fu^ers,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  the  Tiger-cat 

The  ground  colour  of  the  Serval's  fur  is  of  a  bright  golden  tint,  sobered  with  a  wash 
of  grey.  The  under  portions  of  the  body  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs  are  nearly  white. 
Upon  this  ground  are  placed  numerous  dark  spots,  which  occasionally  coalesce  and  form 
stripes.  In  number  and  size  they  are  yery  variable.  The  ears  are  black,  with  a  broad 
white  band  across  them,  and  from  their  width  at  the  base,  they  give  the  animal  a  very 
quaint  aspect  when  it  stands  with  its  head  erect. 

In  disposition,  the  Serval  appears  to  be  singularly  docile,  and  even  more  playful  than 
the  generality  of  the  sportive  tribe  of  cats.  It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  measuring  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  two  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  covered  with  thick,  bushy  fur. 

Few  animals  have  been  knewn  by  such  a  variety  of  names  as  the  Puma  of  America. 

Travellers  have  indifferently  entitled  it  the  American  lion,  the  Panther,  the  Couguar, 
Jhe  Carcajou  (which  is  an  entirely  different  animal),  the  Gouazouara,  the  Cuguacurana,  and 
many  other  names  besides.  For  the  name  of  lion,  the  Puma  is  indebted.to  its  uniform 
tawny  colour,  so  different  from  the  conspicuous  Sftreaks  and  spots  which  decorate  the  fur  of 
its  congeners.  It  was  entitled  a  Panther,  on  account  of  its  pardine  habits,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  spotted  leopards  of  both  continents.  The  word  Couguar 
is  a  Grallican  abbreviation  of  the  Paraguay  word  Grouazouara  ;  -and  then  the  names  Carca^ 
jou  and  Quinquajou  are  simply  instances  of  mistaken  identity.  The  Anglo-Americans 
compromise  the  matter  by  calling  the  creature  a  "  painter." 

It  is  rather  a  large  animal,  but,  on  account  of  its  small  head,  appears  to  be  a  less 
powerful  creature  than  reaUy  is  the  casa  The  total  length  of  the  Puma  is  about  six  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather  more  than  two  feet  The  tip  of  the  tail  is 
black,  but  is  destitute  of  the  black  tuft  of  long  hair  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  true 
lion.  Its  limbs  are  extremely  thick  and  muscular,  as  needs  be  for  an  animal  whose  life  is 
spent  almost  entirely  in  climbing  trees,  and  whose  subsistence  is  gained  only  by  the 
exercise  of  mingled  activity  and  force. 
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The  colour  of  the  Puma  is  an  uniform  light  tawny  tint,  deeper  in  some  individuals 
than  in  others,  and  fading  into  a  beautiful  greyish-white  on  the  under  parts.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  young  Puma  displays  a  gradual  change  in  its  fur,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
lias  been  narrated  of  the  lion  cub.  While  the  PuiAa  cubs  are  yet  in  their  first  infancy, 
their  coat  is  marked  with  several  rows  of  dark  streaks  extending  along  the  back  and  sides 
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and  also  bears  upon  the  neck,  sides,  and  shoulders  many  dark  spots,  resembling  those  of 
the  ordinary  leopsird.  But,  as  the  animal  increases  in  size,  the  spots  fade  away,  and,  when  it 
has  attained  its  perfect  development;  are  altogether  lost  in  the  uniform  tawny  hue  of  the  fur. 

Until  it  has  learned  from  painful  experience  a  wholesome  fear  of  man,  the  Puma  is 
apt  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbour.  It  is  known  to  track  human  beings  through  long  distances, 
awaiting  an  opi)ortunity  of  springing  unobservedly  upon  a  heedless  passer-by.  A  well- 
known  traveller  in  American  forest  lands  told  me  candidly,  that  he  always  ran  away  from 
"Grizzlys,"  i.h.  grizzly  bears,  but  that " Painters  were  of  no  account"  He  said  that  as 
long  as  a  traveller  could  keep  a  Puma  in  sight,  he  need  fear  no  danger  from  the  animal, 
for  that  it  would  not  leap  upon  him  as  long  as  its  movements  were  watched. 

Even  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  Puma,  urged  by  fierce  himger,  issued  boldly  from 
the  dark  leafage  of  the  woods,  and  ventured  to  track  the  very  pathway  that  was  trodden 
by  the  travellers,  there  was  yet  no  real  danger.  The  Puma  would  creep  rapidly  towards 
the  pariy,  and  would,  in  a  short  time,  approach  sufficiently  near  to  make  its  fatal 
spring.  But  if  one  of  the  travellers  faced  sharply  on  the  crawling  animal,  and  looked  it 
full  in  the  face,  the  beast  was  discomfited  at  once,  and  slowly  retreated,  moving  its  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  trying  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  that  calm  steady  gaze  to  which 
it  had  never  been  accustomed,  and  which  was  a  positive  terror  to  the  rapacious  animal 
A  caged  leopard  has  displayed  a  similar  uneasiness  at  a  fixed  gaze  of  a  spectator,  and 
has  finally  been  so  quelled  that  in  its  restless  walk  it  dared  not  turn  its  face  towards 
its  persecutor. 

Although  it  is  not  an  object  of  personal  dread  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
lands,  the  Puma  is  a  pestilent  neighbour  to  the  farmer,  committing  sad  havoc  among  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  acting  with  such  consummate  craft,  that  it  can  seldom  be  arrested 
in  the  act  of  destruction,  or  precluded  from  achieving  it.  No  less  than  fifty  sheep  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  Puma  in  a  single  night  It  is  not>  however,  the  lot  of  every  Puma  to 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  easy  prey  as  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  the  greater 
n^imber  of  these  animals  are  forced  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  their  own  success  in 
chasing  or  surprising  the  various  animds  on  which  they  feed.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
jaguar,  the  Puma  is  specially  fond  of  the  capybara  and  the  peccary,  and  makes  a  meal  on 
many  smaller  deer  than  even  the  latter  animal 
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Such  creatures  as  are  unfortunate  enougli  to  please  the  taste  of  the  Puma,  are  nearly 
always  taken  by  surprise,  and  struck  down  before  they  are  even  aware  of  the  vicinity  of 
their  tawny  foa  The  Puma  loves  to  hide  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  from  that 
eminence  to  launch  itself  upon  the  doomed  animal  that  may  pass  within  reach  of  its  active 
leap  and  its  death-dealing  paw. 

While  thus  lying  upon  the  branches,  the  creature  is  almost  invisible  from  below,  as 
its  fur  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  brown  bark  which  covers  the  boughs,  that  the  one  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Even  when  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  a 
cage,  where  the  eye  has  no  great  range  of  objects  for  inspection,  the  Puma  will  often  lie 
so  closely  pressed  against  a  shel^  or  flattened  upon  the  thick  boughs  which  are  placed  in 
its  cell,  that  the  cage  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  empty,  even  though  the  spectator  may 
have  come  to  it  with  the  express  object  of  inspecting  the  inhabitants.  It  may  therefore 
be  easily  imagined  how  treacherous  a  foe  the  Puma  may  be  when  ranging  at  will  among 
the  countless  trees  of  an  American  forest 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  said,  by  those  who  have  made  trial  of  it,  to  be  a  pleasant 
addition  to  the  diet  sctde,  being  white,  tender,  and  of  good  flavour.  When  taken  young, 
the  Puma  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  has  been  known  to  follow  its 
master  just  like  a  dog.  The  hunters  of  the  Pampas  are  expert  Puma  slayers,  and  achieve 
their  end  either  by  catc^g  the  bewildered  animal  with  a  lasso,  and  then  galloping  off 
with  the  poor  creature  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  leather  cord,  or  by  flinging  the  celebrated 
bolas — ^metal  baUs  or  stones  fastened  to  a  rope — at  the  Puma,  and  laying  it  senseless  on 
the  ground  with  a  blow  from  the  heavy  weapon. 

The  Puma  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  pardine  animal  which  is  destitute  of  the  usual 
pardine  spots  and  stripes. 

The  Yaoottaeondi  possesses  a  fiir  of  a  nearly  uniform  colour,  without  either  spots  or 
streaks.  Its  colour  is  rather  a  variable  brown,  sometimes  charged  with  a  deep  black  tinge, 
and  sometimes  dashed  with  a  slight  freckling  of  white.  When  the  animal  is  angry,  the 
white  grizzly  tinge  becomes  more  conspicuous  than  when  its  temper  is  imdisturbei  The 
reason  for  this  curious  change  of  hue  is,  that  each  hair  is  alternately  dark  and  white,  the 
tips  being  all  black.    If,  therefore,  the  Yagouarondi  is  in  a  placid  humour,  its  fur  lies 
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closely  to  the  body,  and  only  presents  its  black  surface  to  the  eye.  But  if  it  is  excited, 
and  sets  up  its  far  after  the  manner  of  an  angry  cat,  the  white  markings  of  the  hair 
immediately  become  visibla    It  is  said  to  be  a  very  savage  animal  when  wild. 

It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  several  specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 


MABBLED  CAT.— Leopardtu  Marmordhu. 


The  Makbled  Cat  partakes  more  of  the  proverbial  pardine  spotted  character  thac 
either  of  the  two  preceding  animals,  and  although  not  so  finely  marked  as  the  beautiful 
Ocelots,  or  Tiger  Cats,  possesses  a  fur  prettily  cUversified  with  dark  spots  upon  a  light 
groimd.  The  ground  of  the  far  is  generally  of  a  greyish  tawny,  on  which  are  scattered 
many  spots,  not  so  sharply  defined  as  those  of  the  Leopard,  or  the  Tiger  Cats.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Malacca. 


Many  of  the  members  of  the  large  genus  Leopardus,  are  classed  together  under  the 
title  of  Ocelots,  or,  more  popularly,  of  Tiger  Cats.  They  are  all  most  beautiful  animals, 
their  fur  being  diversified  with  brilliant  contrasts  of  a  dark  spot»  streak,  or  dash  upon  a 
lighter  groimd^  and  their  actions  filled  with  easy  grace  and  eleganca 

The  common  Ocelot  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  where  it  is  found 
in  some  profasiorL  In  length  it  rather  exceeds  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portiorL  Its  height  averages  eighteen  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  the  fur  is 
a  very  light  greyish-fawn,  on  which  are  drawn  partially  broken  bands  of  a  very  deep 
fawn-colour,  edged  with  black,  miming  along  the  line  of  the  body.  The  band  that  extends 
along  the  spine  is  imbroken.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  the  bands 
are  broken  up  into  spots  and  dashes,  which  are  entirely  black,  the  fawn  tint  in  their 
centre  being  totally  merged  in  the  deeper  hue ;  the  ears  are  black,  with  the  exception  of 
a  conspicuous  white  spot  upon  the  back  and  near  the  base  of  each  ear.  Owing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fur,  the  Ocelot  skin  is  in  great  request  for  home  use  and  exportation,  and  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufactui-e  of  various  fancy  articles  of  dress  or  luxury. 

In  its  habits  the  Ocelot  is  quick,  active,  and  powerful,  proving  itself  at  all  points  a 
true  leopard,  although  but  in  miniatura 
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It  is  sufficiently  fierce  in  its  wild  state  to  be  an  unchancy  opponent  if  wounded  or 
otherwise  irritated.  When  in  captivity,  its  temper  seems  rather  capricious,  depending,  in 
all  probability  on  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  or  the  treatment  of  its  keepers.  Some 
of  these  creatures  are  always  fierce  and  surly,  setting  up  a  savage  growl  when  any  one 


OCELOT.— Laop«rdM«  Purdcdis. 

approaches  their  cage,  spitting  at  the  visitor  like  an  angry  cat,  and  striking  sharp,  quick 
blows  with  the  paws.  Others,  again,  are  as  quiet  and  well-behaved  as  the  generality  of 
domestic  cats,  like  to  be  noticed,  and,  if  they  think  that  the  visitor  is  about  to  pass  by 
their  cage  without  recognising  them,  call  his  attention  by  a  gracious  purr,  and  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  bars.  They  will  even  offer  themselves  to  be  stroked  and  patted, 
and  win  bow  their  heads,  just  as  a  cat  does  on  feeling  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand. 

The  Gbey  Ocelot  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  comparatively  light  hue  of  the  for. 
The  spots  are  not  quite  so  numerous  nor  so  bold  as  in  the  preceding  animal,  and  the 
throat  is  remarkable  for  its  whitish-grey  tint>  unbroken  by  spots  or  streaks.  All  these 
creatures  are  foimd  in  tropical  America. 

The  Ocelot  soon  learns  to  distinguish  friends  bom  foes,  and  can  easily  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  partial  tameness. 

Several  of  these  animals,  when  I  first  made  their  acquaintance,  were  rather  crabbed  in 
disposition,  snarled  at  the  sound  of  a  strange  step,  growled  angrily  at  my  approach,  and 
behaved  altogether  in  a  very  unsocial  manner,  in  spite  of  many  amicable  overtures.  After 
awhile,  I  saw  that  these  creatures  were  continually  and  vainly  attempting  the  capture  of 
certain  flies  which  buzzed  about  the  cage.  So  I  captured  a  few  large  blue-bottle  flies,  and 
poked  them  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cage,  so  that  the  Ocelot's  paw  might  not  be 
able  to  reach  my  hand.  At  first,  the  Ocelots  declined  to  make  any  advances  in  return  for 
the  gift^  but  they  soon  became  bolder,  and  at  last  freely  took  the  flies  as  fast  as  they  were 
caught.  The  ice  was  now  broken,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  excellent  friends,  the 
angry  snarl  being  exchanged  for  a  complacent  purr,  and  the  suspicious  shrinking  move- 
ments for  a  quiet  and  composed  demeanour. 

The  climax  to  their  change  of  character  was  reached  by  giving  them  a  few  leaves  of 
grass,  for  which  they  were,  as  I  thought  they  would  be,  more  anxious  than  for  the  fliea 
They  tore  the  green  blades  out  of  my  hand,  and  retired  to  their  sleeping-house  for  the 
purpose  of  eatmg  the  unaccustomed  dainty  imdisturbed.  After  this  they  were  quite  at 
their  ease,  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  cage  whenever  I  passed. 

Every  one  who  haa  watched  the  habits  of  the  domestic  cat  must  have  noticed  how 
thankful  she  seems  for  a  few  leaves  of  grass.  It  is  curious  that  a  carnivorous  animal 
should  be  so  impelled  by  instinct  as  to  turn  for  a  time  to  vegetable  food,  and  to  become 
for  the  nonce,  a  herbivorous  creature.  Dogs,  it  is  well  known,  will  resort  to  the  same 
plant,  and  appear  to  use  it  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
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The  eye  of  the  Ocelot  is  a  pale  yellowish-brown,  and  tolerably  full,  with  the  linear 
pupil  that  is  found  in  the  smaller  felidse. 

There  are  several  species  of  these  pretty  and  agile  animals,  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  Common,  the  Grey,  and  Painted  Ocelots,  and  the  Maigay,  or  Marjay, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.     The  habits  of  these  animals  are  very  similar. 

In  its  native  woods,  the  Ocelot  seeks  its  food  chiefly  among  the  smaller  mammalia 
and  birds,  although  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  attack  and  destroy  a  moderately  sized 
monkey.  The  monkeys  it  can  chase  into  the  tree  branches,  being  nearly  as  expert  a 
climber  as  themselves,  but,  as  it  cannot  follow  the  birds  into  their  airy  region,  it  is  forced 
to  match  its  cunning  against  their  wings.  As  is  often  done  by  the  domestic  cat,  the  Ocelot 
can  spring  among  a  flock  of  birds  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  and,  leaping  into  the  air, 
strike  down  one  of  them  with  its  rapid  paws.  But  its  chief  method  of  obtaining  birds  is 
by  concealing  itself  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  suddenly  knocking  them  over  aa 
they  come  and  settle  unsuspiciously  within  reach  of  the  hidden  foe. 


FAINTED  OCELOT.— LaofianlNf  Piehia, 


The  Painted  Ocelot  resembles  the  preceding  animal  in  the  general  aspect  of  its  fur, 
but  is  marked  in  a  richer  manner. 

The  spots  are  more  numerous,  closer  together,  and  more  uniform  than  those  of  the 
common  Ocelot  The  black  markings  of  the  tail  are  of  a  very  deep  hue  indeed,  and  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  that  member.     The  throat  is  greyish  white,  with  one  or  two  very 
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bold  black  streaks  drawn  upon  it>  extending  towards  the  shoulders.  These  streaks  are 
branch-like  in  form,  and  are  very  clearly  defined.  The  spots  that  run  along  the  spine  are 
solid,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  black. 

When  in  captivity,  the  Ocelot  seems  to  prefer  birds  and  rabbits,  or  similar  creatures, 
to  any  other  food,  and  is  able  to  strip  the  feathers  from  the  bird  before  it  begins  its  meal 
The  head  appears  to  be  its  favourite  morsel,  and,  with  the  head,  the  Ocelot  generally  com- 
mences its  meaL  The  reader  may  remember  that  the  jaguar,  mentioned  on  page  174,  had 
decapitated  the  fowls  which  it  had  snatched  from  the  steward,  and  had  eaten  their  heads 
before  they  could  be  reclaimed. 

The  Mabgay  is  a  very  handsome  example  of  the  Tiger  Cats.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
bushy  towards  the  tip  than  those  of  the  preceding  animals,  and  the  spottings  are  hardly  so 
apt  to  run  into  hollow  streaks  or  links.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  spots  are  small  and 
numerous  towards  the  hind  quarters. 

It  is,  when  caught  young  and  properly  treated,  a  very  docile  and  aflFectionate  animal, 
although  it  has  been  slanderously  described  as  a  wholly  imt£uneable  and  ferocious  beast. 
Mr.  Waterton  mentions,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  natural  history,  that  when  he  was  in  Guiana 
he  possessed  a  Margay  which  had  been  captured  by  a  negro  while  still  a  kitten.  It  was 
nurtured  with  great  care,  and  became  so  fond  of  its  master  that  it  would  follow  him  about 
like  a  dog.  Against  the  rats  which  inhabited  the  house,  this  Margay  waged  incessant  war, 
creeping  about  the  staircase  in  search  of  the  destructive  rodents,  and  pouncing  with 
unerring  aim  on  any  rat  that  was  unfortunate  enough  to  make  its  appearance  from  out  of 
its  hiding-place  behind  the  casements. 

With  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  rats  and  their  habits,  the  Margay  was  accustomed  to 
choose  the  closing  hours  of  day  as  its  best  hunting  time.  The  creature's  assistance  in  rat- 
killing  was  most  useful,  for,  during  the  owner^s  absence,  the  rats  had  gained  entrance  to 
his  house,  and,  finding  no  one  there  to  oppose  their  devices,  took  possession,  and  roamed 
about  the  rooms  at  their  own  wilL  Thirty-two  doors  had  been  gnawed  through  by  the 
chisel-edged  teeth  of  the  rats,  and  many  of  the  valuable  window-frames  had  suffered  irre* 
parable  damage  firom  these  long-tailed  pests. 
1.  23. 
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186  THE  RIMAU-DAHAU. 

The  yery  handsome  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kimau-dahan,  or  more 
popularly  as  the  Clouded  or  Tortoiseshell  Tiger,  was,  until  comparatively  late  years,  a 
stranger  to  this  country.  One  of  the  first  specimens  which  visited  England  was  exhibited 
for  some  time  in  a  travelling  menagerie,  where  it  died.  So  indifferent  or  so  ignorant  were 
its  proprietors,  that  after  its  death  no  trace  was  found  of  this  unique  animal^  excepting  a 
tradition  that  its  hide  had  been  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  caps  for  the  keepers. , 

The  spots  and  marks  which  cover  the  for  of  the  Biman-dahan  are  so  very  insular  in 
shape  and  arrangement  that  a  detailed  description  is  almost  impossibla  Some  of  the 
patches  are  nearly  oval,  some  are  angular,  some  are  particularly  open,  while  others  are 
enclosed  within  a  weU-defined  dark  edging.  There  are  stripes  like  those  of  the  tiger, 
solid  spots  like  those  of  the  leopard,  hollow  spots  resembling  those  of  the  jaguar,  and  large 
black-edged  spots  like  those  of  the  ocelota  The  black  has  a  peculiarly  rich  and  velvety 
appearance. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  fur  is  grey,  tinged  with  brown,  and  however  the  other  mark- 
ings may  vary,  there  are  always  two  bold  uninterrupted  bands  of  velvety-black  running 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  only  ending 
at  the  root  of  the  ta^  The  tail  itself  is  covered  with  dark  rings,  which  conitrast  well  with 
the  very  light  ground  of  the  fiir.  The  hair  is  rather  long,  and  beautifully  fine  in  its  tex- 
tura  Altogether,  the  fiimau-dahan,  although  so  laige  an  animal,  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  Marbled  Cat»  which  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  182. 

It  seems  to  be  a  gentle  animal,  in  despite  of  its  size  and  strengtii,  which  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  ocdots,  and  nearly  approaches  the  tiger  and  leopard  in  those  qualities. 
Two  specimens,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  S.  Baffles,  were  exceedingly  well- 
behaved  and  playful  animals,  courting  notice  like  petted  cats,  and  rolling  over  on  their 
backs  the  better  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  those  who  would  pat  or  stroke  their  beautiful  soft 
fur.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  sportful  propeiisities  to  human  companions.  One  of  them, 
while  on  board  ship,  struck  up  a  great  Mendship  for  a  little  dog  that  was  its  co-voyager, 
and  used  to  gambol  with  its  diminutive  playfellow  in  the  most  considerate  manner,  ta^ng 
great  care  to  do  no  damage  through  its  superior  strength  and  siza  While  on  board,  it 
was  fed  chiefly  on  fowls,  and  generally  used  to  extract  a  little  amusement  out  of  its  dinner 
before  it  proceeded  to  the  meaL  When  it  received  the  fowl,  it  was  accustomed  to  pounce 
upon  the  dead  bird  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  one,  and  tear  it  to  suck  the  blood.  It 
would  then  toss  the  bird  about  for  hours,  just  as  a  cat  tosses  a  mouse,  tumbling  over  it, 
and  jumping  about  it,  and,  after  it  had  thus  amused  itself  for  an  hour  or  so,  would  at  last 
condescend  to  eat  its  feathered  toy. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  found,  assert  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  savage 
animal,  and  that  it  generally  restricts  its  depredations  to  the  smaller  deer  and  to  birds. 
In  the  latter  cat^ory  are  comprised  the  domesticated  poultry,  among  which  the  Bimau- 
dahan  is  apt  to  make  sad  havoc  The  curious  name  which  is  given  to  this  animal  is  of 
native  formation,  and  has  been  given  to  the  creature  on  account  of  its  arboreal  propensities. 
It  is  said  to  spend  much  of  its  time  upon  the  tree  branches,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey, 
crawling  along  a  bough,  with  its  head  resting  in  the  fork  of  the  branchea  The  word 
"  Dahan,"  or  "  Dayan,"  signifies  the  forked  portion  of  a  bougL 

If  the  physiognomy  of  an  animal  is  to  be  any  test  of  its  mental  qualities,  the  Bimau- 
dahan  is  in  truth — ^for  a  wild  feUne — ^a  most  gentle  and  forbearing  creature.  Its  head  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  there  is  a  very  imld  and  pleasant  expression  in  its 
countenanca  It  is  not  a  very  common  animal,  and  even  in  its  own  land  is  not  very  often 
foimd.  The  southern  portions  of  Sumatra  are  the  localities  which  are  most  approved  by 
this  beautiful  creature. 

The  taQ  of  the  Clouded  Tiger  is  peculiarly  capable  of  that  curious  expansion  which  is 
80  familiar  to  us  in  the  domeetio  cat  when  she  is  either  very  much  pleased  or  very  much 
irritated  Its  limbs,  although  apparently  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
body,^  are  very  thick  and  powerfol ;  and  altogether,  the  Bimau-dahan  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  animal  which,  if  it  chose  to  take  up  the  offensive,  might  be  a  truely  fearfal  foe. 

An  allied  species,  named  popularly  tiie  Tortoiseshell  or  Smallbb  Clouded  Tiqer, 
and  scientifically  termed  Le(y)ardtu  Macroceloidea^  is  found  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
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Eimau-dahan.    It  possesses  many  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  its  larger  relative,  and 
is  equally  fond  of  climbing  up,  or  resting  on,  the  branches  of  trees. 

A  veiy  fine  and  healthy  specimen  of  this  animal  is  at  present  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  is  always  attractive  to  visitors  whenever  it  wHl  venture  from  its  straw 


BIMAU-DAHAN.-Ieopardiw  Macroceau; 


conch.  On  the  thick  branches  which  are  placed  in  its  cage  this  leopard  loves  to  repose, 
and  sometimes  assumes  the  strangest,  and  apparently  the  most  imcomfortable,  attitudes. 
Lately,  I  saw  the  creature  lying  at  full  length  on  a  nearly  horizontal  pole,  its  right  cheek 
pillowed  on  the  bar,  and  all  its  four  legs  hanging  down  at  each  side  of  the  pole.  It  was, 
in  fact»  lying  astride  the  bar  with  all  four  legs  at  once. 

If  the  nmau-dahan  be  a  gentle  and  quiet  animal,  it  finds  its  contrast  in  the  smaller, 
but  more  ferocious,  creature,  the  CoLOCOLO.  The  colour  of  this  creature  is  almost  wholly 
grey,  with  the  exception  of  the  imder  parts  of  the  body,  the  throat,  and  inside  of  the 
mnbs,  which  are  whita  Black  streaks,  occasionally  diversified  with  a  deep  tawny  hue,  are 
drawn  at  intervals  over  the  body  and  limbs ;  the  legs  are  of  a  darker  grey  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  a  series  of  paxtial  black  rings,  which  extend  only 
half  way  round  that  member.  These  black  stripes  are  almost  invariably  edged  with  a  deep 
tawny  hue,  and,  on  the  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs,  they  are  entirely  tawny.  The  legs 
themselves  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  being  of  a  very  deep  grey.  In  size,  the 
Colocolo  equals  or  surpasses  the  ocelots,  and,  to  judge  from  collateral  evidence,  is  a  terrible 
enemy  to  the  animals  among  which  it  lives.  ' 

A  specimen  of  this  creature  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Guiana  by  an  oflicef 
of  rifles,  who  stufl^ed  it,  and  placed  the  skin  to  dry  on  the  awning  of  his  boat.  As  the  vessel 
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dropped  down  the  river,  it  passed  tinder  overhanging  boughs  of  large  trees,  on  which  rested 
numerous  monkeys.  Generally,  when  a  boat  passes  along  a  river,  the  monkeys  which  in. 
habit  the  trees  that  border  its  banks  display  great  curiosity,  and  run  along  the  boughs  so 
as  to  obtain  as  close  a  view  as  possible  of  the  strange  visitant  Before  the  Colocolo  had 
been  killed,  the  passage  of  the  boat  had  been  attended  as  usual  by  the  inquisitive  monkeys, 
but  when  the  stufifed  skin  was  exhibited  on  the  awning  the  monkeys  were  horribly  alarmed, 
and,  instead  of  approaching  the  vessel  as  they  had  before  done,  trooped  off  with  prodigious 
yells  of  terror  and  rage.  From  this  universal  fear  which  the  sight  of  the  animal  occar 
sioned  to  the  monkeys,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Colocolo,  like  the  jaguar,  the  puma, 
and  the  ocelots,  is  in  the  habit  of  procuring  its  food  at  the  cost  of  the  monkey  tribes. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  peculiarly  flat  and  broad,  and  the  ears  are  large  and 
rounded.    In  its  general  aspect,  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  contour  of  the  servaL 

The  pretty  cat-like  Leopard,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  KuiCHUA,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazil,  where  it  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrenca  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  tail,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  is  extremely  long,  very  bushy, 
and  boldly  marked  with  black  semi-rings  upon  an  ochry-grey  ground.  The  markings  of 
the  body  are  variable,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  leopards,  sometimes  falling  into 
•olid  or  hollow  spots,  and  sometimes  coalescing  until  they  form  interrupted  streaks.  The 
face  of  the  Kuichua  is  very  short,  and  the  neck  long  and  thin.  The  veiy  appropriate 
name,  Macrourvs,  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  works,  signifying  long-tailed. 

Although  so  gentle  in  its  demeanour  when  domesticated  as  to  have  earned  for  itself 
the  name  of  ^'Mitis^  or  "placid,"  the  Chati  is,  when  wild,  a  sufficiently  destructive  animaL 
It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  ocelots,  with  which  creatures  it  is  a  compatriot 

The  colour  of  the  Chati  resembles  that  of  the  leopard,  only  is  paler  in  general  hue. 
The  dark  patches  that  diversify  the  body  are  very  irregular — ^those  which  run  along  the 
back  are  solid,  and  of  a  deep  black,  while  those  which  are  placed  along  the  sides  have 
genially  a  deep  fawn-coloured  centre.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  spots  change 
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into  partial  rings,  wliich  nearly,  but  not  quite,  snrronnd  the  tail  All  specimens,  however, 
are  not  precisely  alike,  either  in  the  colour  or  the  arrangement  of  the  markings,  but  those 
leading  characteristics  which  have  just  been  mentioned  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
individual 


CHATI.< 


MUU. 


When  at  large  in  its  native  woods,  it  wages  incessant  and  destructive  warfare  against 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  latter  creatures  being  its  favourite  prey.  The  Chati  is  a 
vexatious  and  expensive  neighbour  to  any  one  who  may  keep  fowls,  for  it  seems  to  like 
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nothing  so  well  as  a  plump  fowl,  and  is  unceasing  in  its  visits  to  the  henroost.  It  is  so 
active  and  lithe  an  animal  that  it  can  climb  over  any  palisade,  and  insinuate  itself  through 
a  surprisingly  small  aperture;  and  it  is  so  wary  and  cautious  in  its  nocturnal  raids,  that  it 
generally  gives  no  indication  of  its  movements  than  that  which  is  left  next  morning  by 
the  vacant  perches,  and  a  few  scattered  feathers  flecked  with  blood-spots. 

During  the  day  it  keeps  itself  closely  hidden  in  the  dark  shades  of  the  forests,  sleeping 
away  its  time  until  the  sun  has  set,  and  darkness  reigns  over  its  world.  It  then  awakes 
from  its  slumber,  and  issues  forth  upon  its  destructive  quest.  On  moonlight  nights,  how- 
ever, it  either  stays  at  home,  or  confines  its  depredations  to  the  limits  of  its  native  woods, 
never  venturing  near  the  habitations  of  man.  Stormy  and  windy  nights  are  the  best  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  sight  by  the  darkness,  and  from  hearing  by  the 
rushing  wind,  which  drowns  the  slight  sounds  of  its  stealthy  footsteps.  On  such  nights  it 
behoves  the  farmer  to  keep  a  twofold  watch,  and  see  well  to  his  doors  and  windows,  or  he 
may  chance  to  find  an  empty  henroost  in  the  morning. 

In  two  years,  no  less  than  eighteen  of  these  animals  were  caught  by  a  land-owner 
within  a  space  of  five  miles  round  his  farm,  so  that  their  numbers  must  be  truly  great. 
They  do  not  congregate  together,  but  live  in  pairs,  each  pair  seeming  to  appropriate  its 
own  hunting-ground. 

In  captivity  it  is  a  singularly  gentle,  and  even  affectionate,  animal,  possessed  of  most 
engaging  habits,  and  full  of  pretty  graceful  tricks.  One  of  these  creatures,  which  was 
captured  by  the  above-mentioned  land-owner,  became  so  entirely  domesticated  that  it  was 
permitted  to  range  at  libei-ty.  But,  although  so  gentle  and  tractable  towards  its  owner  that 
it  would  sleep  on  the  skirts  of  its  master's  gown,  its  poultry-loving  habits  were  too  deeply 
implanted  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  and  it  was  quietly  destructive  among  his 
neighbours'  fowls.  This  propensity  cost  the  creature  its  life,  for  the  irritated  IGaimers 
caught  it  in  the  very  deed  of  robbing  their  hen-ioosts,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot 

The  native  name  for  the  Chati  is  Chibiguazu.  It  was  found  by  experimenting  on  the 
captured  Chatis,  that  the  flesh  of  cats  and  of  various  reptiles  was  harmful  to  their  con- 
stitution. Cat's-flesh  gave  them  a  kind  of  mange,  which  soon  killed  them,  while  that  of 
snakes,  vipers,  and  toads  caused  a  continual  and  violent  vomiting,  under  which  they  lost 
flesh  and  died.  Fowls  however,  and  most  birds,  were  ravenously  devoured,  being  caught 
by  the  head,  and  killed  by  a  bite  and  a  shake.  The  Chatis  always  stripped  the  feathers 
from  the  binis  before  beginning  to  eat  them. 

EaoH  the  shorter  heads,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  last  few  animals,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  type  of  the  feline  nature  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  domestic  cat  The  Pampas  Cat  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  rather 
large  domestic  cat  which  had  run  at  large  for  some  time,  and  assumed  the  fierce,  suspi- 
cious demeanour  of  the  wild  animal 

Its  general  colour  is  a  yellowish  grey,  something  like  the  tint  which  we  call  "sandy," 
when  it  belongs  to  the  for  of  a  domestic  cat  or  the  scalp  of  a  human  being.  The  body 
is  covered  with  numerous  brown  stripes,  admixed  with  yellow,  which  run  at  a  very  small 
angle  with  the  line  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of  the  face  two  bold  streaks  are  drawn 
from  the  eye  over  the  cheeks,  the  lower  stripe  running  round  the  neck,  and  uniting  with 
the  corresponding  stripe  of  the  opposite  sida  Two  or  three  dark  streaks  appear  across  the 
upper  portion  of  the  legs.  The  depth  of  tint  appears  to  be  variable  in  difierent  individuals, 
and  the  markings  present  slight  (^crepancies. 

The  fur  of  the  Pampas  Cat  is  extremely  long,  some  of  the  hairs  reaching  a  length  of 
five  inches.  The  tail  is  not  very  long,  is  well  covered  with  bushy  hair,  and  is  devoid  of 
the  ring-like  markings  which  are  found  in  the  same  member  in  the  ocelots. 

The  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  vicinity  name  the  Pampas  Cat  "  Gato  Pajero,"  the 
former  word  signifying  a  cai,  and  the  latter  being  formed  from  the  Spanish  term  "  paja,"  or 
straw.  It  is  so  called  because  it  frequents  the  jungles  or  reeds,  and  by  the  English 
residents  is  often  termed  the  Jungle  Cat  It  is  spread  over  a  very  large  space  of  country, 
being  found  on  the  whole  of  the  Pampas  which  are  spread  on  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America^  a  range  of  some  fourteen  hundred  miles.    The  food  of  the  Pampas  Cat  consists 
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chiefly  of  the  moderately  sized  rodents  which  inhabit  the  same  country  in  great  profasion, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  poidtry  as  the  ocelots  or  tibe  chatL 

The  length  of  the  animal,  inclusive  of  the  tail^  is  rather  more  than  three  feet,  the  tail 
occupying  about  eleven  inches.    Its  height,  when  adult,  is  rather  more  than  a  foot 

Excepting  for  a  certain  upright  and  watchful  carriage  of  the  ears,  the  Egyptian  Cat 
has  a  very  domestic  look  about  it 

This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  which  was  so  honoured  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  that  they  refused  to  attack  an  invading  army  which  bore  a  number  of  Gats  in 
their  firont  rank ;  and  even  when  their  land  was  in  possession  of  the  hostile  force,  the 
people  rose  like  one  man,  and  demanded  the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had  killed  one  of  these 
sacred  animala  So  deeply  were  these  ideas  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  so  determinately 
did  they  persist  in  their  demand,  that  the  invading  general  yielded  to  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  actually  delivered  the  unwitting  offender  into  their  hands. 

The  Egyptian  Cat  was  not  only  honoured  and  protected  during  its  lifetime,  but  even 
after  death  it  received  funeral  honours  such  as  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  distinguished  or 
wealthy  personages. 

There  were  several  methods  of  embalming  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  by  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were,  for  a  time,  withheld  from  the  natural  and  beneficial  process  of 
decay,  only  to  yield  to  its  power  a  few  himdred  years  later.  Of  these  modes,  only  the 
most  elaborate  has  left  its  records  on  the  still  existing  bodies  of  the  mighty  dead.  The 
carcass  of  the  plebeian  might  be  drenched  and  soaked  in  the  antiseptic  mixture,  and  so 
be  preserved  for  a  tima  But  it  was  the  privilege  for  kings  and  rulers  alone  to  have  their 
bodies  imbued  with  costly  drugs  and  sweet  spices,  and  to  lie  unchanged  in  their  tombs 
for  thousands  of  years,  until  their  mummied  remains  were  removed  from  their  long 
repose,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  of  a  people  who,  in  their  own  royal  time,  were 
but  a  race  of  naked  savages.  The  privilege  which  was  denied  to  the  workman  was 
granted  to  his  Cat,  and  we  have  in  this  country  many  specimens  of  mummied  Cats,  their 
bodies  swathed,  bandaged,  and  spiced  in  the  most  careful  manner,  partaking  of  this  tern* 
porary  immortality  wiQi  a  Eameses  or  a  PharaoL 
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The  species  of  Gat  which  was  thus  gxorifiea  by  these  ghastly  honours  of  the  chamel- 
hrnise,  is  the  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  stock  from  which  descended  the  race  of  domestic  Gats  which  found  their  home 
by  the  Egyptian's  hearth,  and  were  so  piously  cherished  by  that  strange,  intellectiial, 
inexplicable  peopla  It  is  indigenous  to  Nubia,  and  has  been  found  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile,  inhabiting  a  district  which  was  well  furnished  with  brushwood,  and  broken 
up  into  rocky  ground. 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  something  like  that  of  the  Pampas  Gat,  but  not 
so  clear  or  bright,  as  a  brownish-grey  tint  is  washed  over  the  white  portions.  On  the 
back,  the  colour  is  deeper  than  on  the  remainder  of  the  body.  The  under  portions  of  the 
body  and  inside  of  the  limbs  are  a  greyish-white,  the  gfey  disappearing  under  the  throat 
and  about  the  cheeks,  leaving  those  parts  of  a  pure  whLta  Mcmy  str^iks  and  dashes  of 
black,  or  ochry-yellow,  are  spread  over  the  body  and  limbs,  two  of  the  lighter  stripes 
encircling  the  neck.    Its  eye  is  bright  golden  yellow. 

The  Egyptian  Gat  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  domestic  cat,  being  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  two  feet  five  inches  in  length ;  the  tail  is  about  nine  inches  long. 

Few  of  the  FelidsB  are  so  widely  spread,  or  so  generally  known  as  the  Wild  Gat.  It 
is  found  not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
seen  in  Northern  Asia»  and  NepauL 

In  England  the  Wild  Gat  is  ahnost  extinct,  having  been  gradually  exterminated  by 
civilization  and  the  conversion  of  forests  and  waste  land  into  arable  ground  It  now  very 
seldom  occurs  that  a  real  Wild  Gat  is  found  even  in  an  English  forest,  for  the  creature 
appears  to  be  driven  gradually  northwards,  finding  its  last  fortress  among  the  bleak  and 
barren  ranges  of  the  Scottish  hills.  In  Scotland  it  still  lingers,  but  its  numbers  seem  to 
diminish  rapidly,  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  Wild  Gat  will  be  as 
entirely  extmct  as  the  wolf 

It  is  true  that  many  so-called  Wild  Gate  are  found  in  the  snares  set  by  the  game- 
keeper to  protect  the  pheasants,  hares,  and  partridges  under  his  charge,  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  these  captured  robbers  are  nothing  more  than  domesticated 
cats  which  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  their  civilization,  and  have  taken  to  a  savage 
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life  in  the  busk  Even  tame  and  petted  Cats  have  been  known  to  take  to  poaching,  and 
to  bring  to  their  owner  a  daily  pheasant  or  partridge.  There  are  few  more  dangerous  foes 
to  game  than  the  domestic  Cat,  and  the  Wild  Cat  gets  the  credit  of  its  misdeeds. 

Whether  the  Wild  Cat  be  the  original  progenitor  of  our  domestic  Cat  is  still  a  mooted 
pointy  and  likely  to  remain  so,  for  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  bringing  proofs  to  bear 
on  such  a  subject  It  is  certain  that  if  such  be  the  case,  the  change  from  savage  to 
domestic  life  must  be  of  very  long  standing,  for  it  is  proved  that  certain  distinctions 
between  the  Wild  and  domestic  Cat  are  found  in  full  force,  even  though  the  domestic  Cat 
may  have  taken  to  a  wild  life  for  many  a  year.  There  are  several  points  of  distinction 
between  the  Wild  and  the  domestic  Cat ;  one  of  the  most  decided  differences  being  found 
in  the  shape  and  comparative  length  of  their  tails. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  figure,  the  tails 
of  the  two  animals  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  upper  figure  represents  the  taSl  of  the  domestic  Cat, 
which  is  long,  slender,  and  tapering,  while  the  lower  repre- 
sents the  tail  of  the  Wild  Cat,  which  is  much  shorter  and  more 
bushy.  Now  it  is  proved  that,  even  if  several  domestic  Cats 
have  escaped  into  tiie  woods  and  there  led  a  sylvan  life,  their 
long  tapering  tails  have  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity 
through  many  successive  generations,  in  spite  of  their  wild 
and  marauding  habits. 

The  colour  of  the  Wild  Cat  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  domestic  animal,  and  is 
briefly  as  follows. 

The  ground  tint  of  the  far  is  a  yellowish,  or  sandy  grey,  diversified  with  dark  streaks 
drawn  over  the  body  and  limbs  in  a  very  tigrine  manner.  These  stripes  run,  as  do  those 
of  the  tiger,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  that  the 
creature  has  been  termed,  with  some  justice,  the  British  Tiger.  A  very  dark  chain  of 
streaks  and  spots  runs  along  the  spine,  and  the  tail  is  thick,  short,  and  bushy,  with  a 
black  tip,  and  many  rin^s  of  a  veiy  dark  hue.  The  stripes  along  the  ribs  and  on  the  legs 
1.  24. 
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are  not  so  dark  nor  so  clearly  defined  as  those  of  the  spina  The  tail  is  barely  haK  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  The  fur  is  tolerably  long  and  thick,  and  when  tiie  animal 
is  found  in  colder  regions,  such  as  some  parts  of  Germany  a:nd  Russia,  the  for  is  peculiarly 
long  and  thick. 

In  the  wilder  and  less  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Wild  Cat  is  still  foimd,  and  is 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  game  of  Scotland  as  is  the  ocelot  to  that  of  tropical 
America. 

The  amount  of  haYOC  which  is  occasioned  by  these  creatures  is  surprising.  Mr. 
Thompson  mentions,  in  Ms  Notes  on  the  Mammalia  of  Ireland,  that  a  gamekeeper  had 
frequently  noticed  certain  grouse  feathers  and  other  dSbrU  lying  about  a  "water-break" 
which  lay  in  his  beat,  and  had  more  than  once  come  upon  some  of  the  birds  lying  without 
their  heads,  but  otherwise  in  such  excellent  condition  that  they  were  taken  home  and  served 
at  table.  Suspecting  the  Wild  Cat  to  be  the  culprit,  he  set  a  trap,  and  captured  two  of 
these  animals,  an  old  and  a  young  ona 

Here,  again,  is  exhibited  the  strange  predilection  which  the  Cat  tribe  seem  to  fed  for 
the  heads  of  the  creatures  on  which  they  feed.  No  less  than  five  grouse  were  discovered 
at  the  same  time  lying  headless  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  destroyers 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  the  heads  only ;  and,  like  the  blood-suckii^  tiger 
mentioned  on  p.  159,  would  have  killed  victim  after  victim  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting 
upon  their  heads.  The  keeper  expected  to  secure  one  or  two  more  of  these  feline 
marauders,  for  the  young  Wild  Cats  remain  with  their  parents  until  they  are  full  grown 
and  able  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  wedded  liie. 

The  Wild  Cat  is  said  by  some  naturalists  to  be  indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  is  denied 
that  honour  by  others.  In  Maxwell's  "Wild  Sports  of  the  West"  are  several  anecdotes  of 
a  fierce  savage  breed  of  Cats  running  wild,  and  depopulating  the  rabbit-warrens  sadly. 
One  of  these  animals,  which  was  killed  after  a  severe  battle,  was  of  a  dirty-grey  colour, 
double  the  size  of  the  common  house  Cat,  and  its  teeth  and  claws  more  than  proportion- 
ately larger.  This  specimen  was  a  female,  which  had  been  traced  to  a  burrow  under  a 
rock,  and  caught  in  a  rabbit-net.  With  her  powerful  teeth  and  claws  she  tore  her  way 
through  the  net,  but  was  gallantly  seized  by  the  lad  who  set  the  toils.  Upon  him  she 
turned  her  energies,  and  bit  and  scratched  in  a  most  savage  style  until  she  was  despatched 
by  a  blow  from  a  spada  The  wounds  which  she  inflicted  were  of  so  severe  a  character 
that  lock-jaw  was  threatened,  and  the  sufferer  was  sent  to  an  hospital 

Besides  these  huge  Wild  Cats,  which  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  true  Felia  Catus, 
there  are  many  house  Cats  which  run  away  from  their  rightful  home,  and,  taking  up  their 
residence  in  the  rabbit-warren,  are  as  formidable  enemies  to  rabbits  and  poultry  as  those 
of  the  larger  kind.  No  less  than  five  males  were  caught  at  one  time  in  an  outhouse, 
penned  up  until  the  morning,  and  then  shot ;  after  which  execution  the  neighbouring 
warren  largely  increased  its  population. 

The  WUd  Cat  takes  up  its  residence  in  rocky  and  wooded  country,  making  its  home  in 
the  cleft  of  a  rock  or  the  hollow  of  some  aged  tree,  and  issuing  from  thence  upon  its 
marauding  excursions.  It  has  even  been  known  to  moke  its  donoicile  in  the  nest  of  some 
large  bird.  It  is  rather  a  prolific  animal,  and,  were  it'not  kept  within  due  bounds  by  such 
.  potent  enemies  as  th^  gun  and  the  snare,  would  rapidly  increase  in  numbers.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  Wild  Cat  yields  to  these  foes,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  vanishes  from  the  land 
The  number  of  its  family  is  from  three  to  five,  or  even  six.  The  female  i^  smaller  than  the 
male. 

In  total  length,  an  adult  male  Wild  Cat  is  about  three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
nearly  a  foot  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  considerable  length,  as  there  are  domestic  Cats 
which  equal  or  even  exceed  these  dimensions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tail  of 
the  Wild  Cat  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  domestic  animal 

Of  the  fiery  energy  which  actuates  this  animal  when  attacked  and  roused  to  fury,  the 
following  extract  from  St  John's  "Highland  Sports"  will  give  an  excellent  idea : — 

"  The  true  Wild  Cat  is  gradually  becoming  extirpated,  owing  to  the  increasing  pre- 
servation of  game ;   and,  though  difficult  to  hold  in  a  trap,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
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strength  and  agility,  he  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  deceive,  taking  any  bait  readily,  and 
not  seeming  to  be  as  cautious  in  avoiding  danger  as  many  other  kinds  of  vermin. 
Inhabiting  the  most  lonely  and  inaccessible  ranges  of  rock  and  mountain,  the  Wild  Cat  is 
seldom  seen  during  the  daytime ;  at  night,  Uke  its  domestic  relative,  he  prowls  far  and 
wide,  walking  with  the  same  deliberate  step,  making  the  same  regular  and  even  track, 
and  himting  its  game  in  the  same  tiger-like  manner  ;  and  yet  the  difference  between  the 
two  animals  is  perfectly  clear  and  visible  to  the  commonest  observer.  The  Wild  Cat  has 
a  shorter  and  more  bushy  tail,  stands  higher  on  her  legs  in  proportion  to  her  size,  and  has 
a  rounder  and  coarser  look  about  the  head. 

The  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Wild  Cat,  when  hemmed  in  or  hard  pressed,  are  per- 
fectly astonishing.    The  body  when  skinned  presents  quite  a  mass  of  sinew  and  cartilage. 

I  have  occasionally,  though  rarely,  £dlen  in  with  these  aniTnals  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  this  country.  Once,  when  grouse  shooting,  I  came  suddenly,  in  a  rough  and 
rocky  part  of  the  groimd,  upon  a  family  of  two  old  ones  and  three  half-grown  ones.  In  the 
hanging  birch  woods  that  border  some  of  the  Highland  streams  and  rocks,  the  Wild  Cat  is 
still  not  uncommon ;  and  I  have  heard  their  wild  and  unearthly  cry  echo  far  in  the  quiet 
night,  as  they  answer  and  call  to  each  other.  I  do  not  know  a  more  harsh  and  unpleasant 
cry  than  that  of  the  Wild  Cat,  or  one  more  likely  to  be  the  origin  of  superstitious  fears  in 
the  mind  of  an  ignorant  Highlander. 

These  animaJs  have  great  skill  in  finding  their  prey,  and  the  damage  they  do  to  the 
game  must  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  require.  When  caught 
in  a  trap,  they  fly,  without  hesitation,  at  any  person  who  approaches  them,  not  waiting  to 
be  assailed.  I  have  heard  many  stories  of  their  attacking  and  severely  woimding  a  man, 
when  their  escape  has  been  cut  off.  Indeed,  a  Wild  Cat  once  flew  at  me  in  the  most  deter- 
mined manner.  I  was  fishing  at  a  river  in  Sutherlandshire,  and,  in  passing  from  one  pool 
to  another,  had  to  climb  over  some  rock  and  broken  kind  of  ground.  In  doing  so,  I  sank 
through  some  rotten  heather  and  moss  up  to  my  knees,  almost  upon  a  Wild  Cat,  who  was 
concealed  imder  it. 

I  was  quite  as  much  startled  as  the  aaimal  herself  could  be,  when  I  saw  the  wild- 
looking  beast  so  unexpectedly  rush  out  from  between  my  feet,  with  every  hair  on  her  body 
standing  on  end,  making  her  look  twice  as  large  as  she  really  was.  I  had  three  small 
Skye  terriers  with  me,  who  immediately  gave  diase,  and  pursued  her  tiU  she  took  refuge 
in  a  comer  of  the  rocks,  where,  perched  in  a  kind  of  recess  out  of  reach  of  her  enemies, 
she  stood  with  her  hair  bristled  out,  and  spitting  and  growling  like  a  common  Cat  Having 
no  weapon  with  me,  I  laid  down  my  rod,  cut  a  good-sized  stick,  and  proceeded  to  dislodge 
her.  As  soon  as  I  was  within  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  place,  she  sprang  straight  at  my  face, 
over  the  dogs'  heads.  Had  I  not  struck  her  in  mid  air  as  she  leaped  at  me,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  got  some  severe  woimd.  As  it  was,  she  fell  with  her  back  half  broken 
amongst  the  dogs,  who,  with  my  assistance,  despatched  her.  I  never  saw  an  animal  fight 
80  desperately,  or  one  which  was  so  difficult  to  kill.  If  a  tame  Cat  has  nine  lives,  a  Wild 
Cat  must  have  a  dozen. 

Sometimes  one  of  these  animals  takes  up  his  residence  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
house,  and,  entering  the  hen-houses  and  out-buildings,  carries  off  fowls  or  even  lambs  in 
the  most  audacious  manner.  like  other  vermin,  the  Wild  Cat  haunts  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  know  where  to  lay  a  trap  for  them.  Having 
caught  and  killed  one  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  them  are  sure  to  be  taken,  if  the  body  of 
their  slain  relative  is  left  in  some  place  not  far  from  their  usual  himting  ground,  and 
surrounded  with  traps,  as  every  Wild  Cat  who  passes  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the 
place  will  to  a  certainty  come  to  it.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  successfully  in 
trapping  foxes,  who  also  are  sure  to  visit  the  dead  body  of  any  other  fox  which  they 
scent  during  their  nightly  walk." 

Although  so  scarce  in  these  days  of  allotments  and  railways,  the  Wild  Cat  was  once  so 
common  in  England  as  to  be  an  absolute  pest,  and  was  formerly  numbered  among  the 
beasts  of  chase  that  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the  dull  unlearned  leisure  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  those  olden  aristocrats  of  our  land  whose  only  excitement  was  found  in  the 
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act  of  destruction,  either  of  men  or  beasts.  As  were  almost  all  destructive  beasts,  it  was 
protected  by  the  great  few  who  suflfered  no  scath  by  its  depredations,  to  the  loss  of  the 
many  small,  whose  little  stock  of  poultry  pdd  heavy  toll  to  the  licensed  marauders.  Even 
its  fur  was  made  a  subject  of  legal  enactment,  being  pennitted  to  some  orders  of  the 
people  and  forbidden  to  others. 

In  Ireland — ^if  the  large  savage  feline  that  ranges  the  waste  lands  be  indeed  the  true 
Felia  Catus — ^it  goes  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Hunting  Cat 

When  enoaoed  in  the  study  of  an  illustrated  work  on  ethnology,  with  its  portraits  of 
the  various  forms  which  are  assumed  by  the  human  race,  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  and 
repose  takes  possession  of  the  mind  when  the  reader  turns  from  the  savage  races  of 
mankind,  with  their  selfish,  restless,  eager,  bestialized  expression,  to  the  mild  and  intel- 
lectual countenances  of  the  civilized  nations.  A  similar  sensation  of  repose  is  felt  when 
we  turn  from  the  savage,  hungry-looking  Wild  Cat  to  the  placid  face  and  tranquil  expression 
of  our  favourite,  the  Domestic  Cat. 

Although  this  country  possesses  an  indigenous  Cat,  which  would  naturally  be 
considered  as  the  original  progenitor  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  which  attaches  herself  so 
strongly  to  mankind,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  for  this  useful  and  graceful  animcd 
we  are  indebted  to  another  continent  In  the  description  of  the  Wild  Cat,  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  distinguishing  marks  which  characterize  the  two  species  are  so  per- 
manent as  to  defy  eradication,  and  to  mark  decisively  the  "  Felis  Catus  "  from  the  "  Felis 
Domestica."  The  comparative  length  of  their  tails  is  of  itself  a  distinction,  and  one  which 
seems  never  to  be  lost  by  either  the  wild  or  the  domestic  animal  Whether  those  two 
creatures  have  ever  produced  a  mixed  breed  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty,  for  although 
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a  wood  or  a  warren  may  be  infested  with  Cats  living  in  a  wild  state,  yet,  in  almost  every 
case,  they  are  only  Domestic  Cats  in  which  the  savage  part  of  their  nature  has  predomi- 
nated, and  conquered  the  assumed  habits  of  domestication.  They  have  acted  as  men 
sometimes  act  under  similar  temptation,  and  have  voluntarily  taken  to  a  savage  lifa  As 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  Egyptian  Cat,  for  which  see  p.  192,  is  the  origin  of  our 
Domestic  Cat 

In  the  long  past  times,  when  the  Egyptian  nation  was  at  the  head  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  **  Felis  maniculata  "  was  universally  domesticated  in  their  homes,  while  at  the 
comparatively  later  days  of  English  history  the  Domestic  Cat  was  so  scarce  in  England 
that  royal  edicts  were  issued  for  its  preservation.  Yet  in  those  days,  A.D.  948,  the  wild 
Cat  was  rife  throughout  the  British  Islands,  and  was  reckoned  as  a  noxious  animal, 
which  must  be  destroyed,  and  not  a  useful  one  which  must  be  protected.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  Domestic  Cat  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece  and  Bome»  and  from 
thence  to  England. 

In  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  has  really  examined,  and  can  support  the  character  of  the 
Domestic  Cat,  she  must  appear  to  be  a  sadly  calumniated  creature. 

She  is  generally  contrasted  with  the  dog,  much  to  her  disfavour.  His  docility, 
affectionate  disposition,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  his  reliability  of  character,  and  his 
wonderful  intellectual  powers  are  spoken  of,  as  truly  they  deserve,  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  respect  But  these  amiable  traits  of  character  are  brought  into  violent  contrast  with 
sundry  ill-conditioned  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  the  Cat,  and  wrongly  so.  The 
Cat  is  held  up  to  reprobation  as  a  selfish  animal,  seeking  her  own  comfort  and  disregardful 
of  others ;  attached  only  to  localities,  and  bearing  no  real  affection  for  her  owners.  She  is 
said  to  be  sly  and  treacherous,  hiding  her  talons  in  her  velvety  paws  as  long  as  she  is 
in  a  good  temper,  but  ready  to  use  them  upon  her  best  friends  if  she  is  crossed  in  her 
humours. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  experience  of  those  who  gave  so  slanderous  a  character 
to  the  Cat,  my  own  rather  wide  acquaintance  with  this  animal  has  led  me  to  very 
different  conclusions.  The  Cats  with  which  I  have  been  most  familiar  have  been  as 
docile,  tractable,  and  good-tempered  as  any  dog  could  be,  and  displayed  an  amount  of 
intellectual  power  which  would  be  equalled  by  very  few  dogs,  and  surpassed  by  none. 

With  regard  to  the  comparatively  good  and  bad  temper  of  the  Cat  and  dog,  there  is 
as  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  animal,  while,  as  to  their  mental 
capacities,  the  scale  certainly  does  not  preponderate  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  dog 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Nor  is  my  own  experience  a  solitary  one,  for  in  almost  every 
instance  where  my  friends  have  possessed  favourite  Cats  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

For  example,  the  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  a  letter,  which  was  sent  to  me, 
narrating  the  habits  of  two  of  these  animals  : — 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  our  Mincing  Lane  Cats.  Their  home  was  the 
ceUar,  and  their  habits  and  surroundings,  as  you  may  imagine  from  the  locality,  were 
decidedly  commerciaL  We  had  one  cunning  old  black  fellow,  whose  wisdom  was  acquired 
by  sad  experience.  In  early  youth  he  must  have  been  very  careless ;  he  was  then  always 
getting  in  the  way  of  the  men  and  the  wine  cases,  and  frequent  were  the  disasters  he 
suffered  from  coming  into  collision  with  moving  bodies.  His  ribs  had  been  often  fractured, 
and  when  Nature  repaired  them  she  must  have  handed  them  over  to  the  care  of  her 
'prentice  hand,^  for  the  work  was  done  in  rather  a  rough  and  knotty  manner.  This 
battered  and  suffering  pussy  was  at  last  assisted  by  a  younger  hero,  who,  profiting  by 
the  teachings  of  his  senior,  managed  to  avoid  the  scrapes  which  had  tortured  the  one  who 
was  self-educated. 

These  two  Cats,  senior  and  junior,  appeared  to  swear  (Cats  will  swear)  eternal 
friendship  at  first  sight  An  interchange  of  good  offices  between  them  was  at  once 
established  ' Senior '  taught  'junior '  to  avoid  men's  feet,  and  wine  cases  in  motion,  and 
pointed  out  the  favourite  hunting  grounds,  while  'junior'  offered  to  his  mentor  the  aid 
of  his  activity  and  physical  prowess. 

Senior  had  a  cultivated  and  epicurean  taste  for  mice,  which  he  was  too  old  to  catch ; 
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he  therefore  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  'junior '  to  the  following  eflFect : 
It  was  agreed  between  these  low  contracting  powers  that  'junior'  should  devote  his 
energies  to  catching  mice  for  the  benefit  of  '  senior/  who,  in  consideration  of  such  feudal 
service,  was  daily  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  a  certain  allowance  of  cat's  meat  in  favour  of 
*  jimior.' 

This  curious  compact  was  actually  and  seriously  carried  out  It  was  an  amusing  and 
touching  spectacle  to  behold  young  pussy  gravely  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  elder  the 
contents  of  his  '  game  bag ;'  on  the  other  hand,  '  senior,'  true  to  his  baigain,  licked  hip 
jaws  and  watched  'junior '  steadily  consuming  a  double  share  of  cat's  meat. 

'  Senior '  had  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  carry  a  bottle  of  champagne  bom  one  end 
of  the  cellar  to  the  other,  perhaps  a  distance  of  150  feet  The  performance  was  managed 
in  this  wise.  You  gently  and  lovingly  approached  the  Cat>  as  if  you  did  not  mean  to  per- 
petrate anything  wicked ;  having  gained  its  confidence  by  fondly  stroking  its  back,  you 
suddenly  seized  its  tail,  and  by  that  member  raised  the  animal  bodily  from  the  ground, 
its  fore-feet  sprawling  in  the  air  ready  to  catch  hold  of  any  object  within  reacL  You 
then  quickly  bring  the  bottle  of  wine  to  the  seiadng  point ;  pussy  clutches  the  object  with 
a  kind  of  despairing  grip.  By  means  of  the  aforesaid  tail  you  carefully  carry  pussy,  bottle 
and  all,  from  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  another.  Pussy,  however,  soon  became  disgusted 
with  this  manoeuvre,  and  when  he  saw  a  friend  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  looming  in  the 
distance,  he  used  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat     So  ends  my  tale." 

In  the  course  of  this  description  of  the  Domestic  Cat»  I  shall  endeavour  to  introduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  entirely  new  anecdotes  of  this  animal,  which  will  bring  forward  certain 
traits  of  character  that  have  never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public  notice.  Many  of  the 
incidents  which  wiU  be  recorded  in  the  following  pages  are  suflSciently  wonderful  to  call 
forth  an  incredulous  smile  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  this  graceful 
and  intelligent  animal,  and  who  have  not  given  to  its  intellectual  capacities  the  credit 
which  they  deserve.  I  therefore  think  it  needful  to  state  that  every  narrative  of  feline 
character  which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  either  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  or 
is  substantiated  by  the  authority  of  the  correspondents  who  have  favoured  me  with  their 
narratives,  many  of  whom  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  realms  of  literature  and 
science. 

From  putting  forward  some  of  these  statements  I  have  somewhat  shrunk,  knowing  the 
incredulity  which  meets  any  controversion  of  a  popular  prejudice.  But  it  seems  a  species 
of  cowardice  to  withhold  the  truth  through  fear  of  opposition  or  ridicule,  and,  therefore, 
the  following  narratives  are  laid  before  the  public  simply  because  they  are  true,  and  not 
because  they  are  credible. 

The  two  anecdotes  which  have  been  just  narrated  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  any 
imprejudiced  reader  a  certain  respect  for  the  amoimt  of  intellectual  power  possessed  by 
both  these  animals,  and  for  the  exceeding  good  temper  of  the  elder  Cat  while  employed  in 
his  unwilling  task  of  wine  porterage. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  Cat  that  is  well  treated  is  as  kindly  an  animal  as  a  dog  under 
similar  circtunstances,  and  towards  young  children  still  more  so.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal 
which  is  so  full  of  trust  as  a  Cat  which  is  kindly  treated,  and  none  which,  when  subjected 
to  harshness,  is  so  nervously  suspicious.  Its  very  trustfulness  of  nature  seems,  when 
rebuJBfed,  to  react  so  forcibly  upon  its  sensitive  disposition  as  to  cause  an  entire  change  of 
character,  and  fills  it  with  a  shy,  timid  suspicion.  I  have  had  many  Cats,  and  never 
yet  found  one  which  would  not  permit  almost  any  liberty  to  be  taken  with  it  Indeed; 
there  are  few  dogs  which  would  suffer,  without  resentment,  such  unceremonious  treatment 
as  my  Cats  were  called  upon  to  meet  daily. 

One  of  these  Cats,  a  huge,  dignified,  portly  animal,  would  let  me  pick  him  up  and 
carry  him  about  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner.  Any  part  of  his  body  or  limbs  served 
as  a  handle,  and  he  might  be  lifted  by  one  or  more  of  his  legs,  by  a  handful  of  his  loose 
skin,  by  his  tail,  by  his  head,  or  by  any  portion  of  his  person  that  happened  to  be  most 
convenient,  and  would  endure  this  ungracious  manipulation  with  unruffled  composure. 
Or  he  might  be  pitched  into  the  air  from  one  person  to  another,  and  used  in  the  light  of 
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a  quadrupedal  ball  without  even  uttering  a  sound  of  displeasure.  Or  lie  might  be 
employed  as  a  footstool,  a  "boa,"  or  a  pillow,  and  in  either  case  would  placidly  go  to  sleep. 

This  kind  of  behaviour  was  the  more  extraordinary  because  his  natural  disposition 
waa  of  a  peculiarly  dignified  character,  and  no  human  being  could  feel  a  slight  more 
keenly  than  "  Purruts."  Those  whom  lie  favoured  with  his  confidence,  and  they  were 
but  few,  might  toss  him  about,  make  him  jump  over  their  hands,  or  leap  on  their  shoulders 
and  walk  ^ong  their  extended  arms,  and  he  would  remain  calm  and  complacent.  But 
let  any  one  laugh  at  him,  and  he  immediately  asserted  his  dignity  by  walking  away  very 
slowly,  with  his  tail  very  upright  and  his  whole  person  swaggering  from  side  to  side  in  a 
most  self^asserting  manner. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  died  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  singular  Cats  that  ever 
caught  a  mouse  or  sat  on  a  hearth-rug. 

Her  name  was  "  Pret,"  being  an  abbreviation  of  "  Prettina,"  a  title  which  was  given 
to  her  on  account  of  the  singular  grace  of  her  form  and  the  beauty  of  her  for,  which 
was  soft  as  that  of  a  chinchilla  Her  colour  was  a  very  light  grey  tabby,  and  she  was 
remarkable  for  an  almost  humanly  expressive  countenance,  and  an  exceedingly  long  nose 
and  tail.  Her  accomplishments  were  all  self-taught,  for  she  had  never  learned  the  usual 
routine  of  feline  acquirements. 

"Pret"  was  brought  when  quite  a  kitten  from  the  Continent,  being  one  of  a  rathei 
peculiar  breed  of  Cats,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  tails  and  the  softness  of  their 
fur.  She  accompanied  her  mistress  in  rather  a  lengthened  journey,  and  finally  settled 
down  in  England,  not  very  far  from  the  metropolis.  Her  mistress  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  account  of  "  Prefs"  conduct  during  a  severe  illness : — 

"  Three  years  ago  I  had  a  lovely  kitten  presented  to  me.  Her  for  was  of  a  beautiful 
blue-grey  colour,  marked  with  glossy  black  stripes,  according  to  the  most  approved  zebra 
or  tiger  fashion.  She  was  so  very  pretty  that  she  was  named  '  Pret,'  and  was,  without 
exception^  the  wisest,  most  loving,  and  dainty  pussy  that  ever  crossed  my  path. 

"When  Pret  was  very  young,  I  fell  ill  with  a  nervous  fever.  She  missed  me  imme- 
diately in  my  accustomed  place,  sought  for  me,  and  placed  herself  at  my  door  until  she 
found  a  chance  of  getting  into  the  room,  which  she  soon  accomplished,  and  began  at 
once  to  try  her  little  best  to  amuse  me  with  her  little  frisky  kitten  tricks  and  pussy-cat 
attentions.  But  soon  finding  that  I  was  too  iU  to  play  with  her,  she  placed  herself 
beside  me,  and  at  once  established  herself  as  head  nurse.  In  this  capacity  few  human 
beings  could  have  exceeded  her  in  watchfulness,  or  manifested  more  affectionate  regard- 
It  was  truly  wonderful  to  note  how  soon  she  learned  to  know  the  different  hours  at 
which  I  ought  to  take  medicine  or  nourishment ;  and  during  the  night,  if  my  attendant 
were  asleep,  she  would  call  her,  and,  if  she  could  not  awake  her  without  such  extreme 
measures,  she  would  gently  nibble  the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  which  means  never  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  Having  thus  achieved  her  purpose,  Miss  Pret  would  watch 
attentively  the  preparation  of  whatever  was  needed,  and  then  come  and  with  a  gentle 
purr-purr  announce  its  advent  to  me.  ^ 

Tte  most  marvellous  part  of  the  matter  was,  her  never  being  five  minutes  wrong 
in  her  calculations  of  the  true  time,  even  amid  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night  But 
who  shall  say  by  what  means  this  little  being  was  enabled  to  measure  the  fleeting 
moments,  and  by  the  aid  of  what  power  did  she  connect  the  lapse  of  time  with  the  need- 
ful attentions  of  a  nurse  and  her  charge  ?  Surely  we  have  here  something  more  than 
reason." 

The  never-failing  accuracy  of  this  wise  little  Cat  was  the  more  surprising,  because 
she  was  equally  infallible  by  night  or  day.  There  was  no  striking  clock  in  the  house,  so 
that  she  could  not  have  been  assisted  by  its  aid ;  nor  was  it  habit,  for  her  assiduous 
attentions  only  began  with  the  illness,  and  ceased  with  the  recovery  of  the  invalid. 
Instinct,  popularly  so  called,  will  not  account  for  this  wonderful  capability  so  suddenly 
coming  into  being,  and  so  suddenly  ceasing.  Surely  some  spirit-guiding  power  must 
have  animated  tins  sympathetic  little  creature,  and  have  directed  her  in  her  labour 
of  lova 
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No  anJTnalfl  seem  to  require  htunan  sympathy  so  much  as  Cats,  or  to  be  so  capable 
of  giving  sympathy  in  return.  "  Pret"  knew  but  one  fear,  and  had  but  few  hates.  The 
booming  sound  of  thunder  smote  her  with  terror,  and  she  most  cordially  hated  grinding- 
organs  and  singular  costumes.  At  the  sound  of  a  thunder-clap  poor  Fret  would  fly  to 
her  mistress  for  succour,  trembling  in  every  limb.  If  the  dreaded  sound  occurred  in  the 
night  or  the  early  morning,  Pret  would  leap  on  the  bed,  and  creep  under  the  clothes  as 
far  as  the  very  foot  If  the  thunder-storm  came  on  by  day,  Pret  would  jump  on  her 
mistress'  knees,  put  her  paws  round  her  neck,  and  hide  her  face  between  them. 

She  disliked  music  of  all  kinds,  but  bore  a  special  antipathy  to  barrel  organs ;  probably 
because  the  costume  of  the  organ  grinder  was  unpleasing  to  her  eyes,  as  his  doleful 
soimds  to  her  ears.  But  her  indignation  reached  its  highest  bounds  at  the  sight  of  a 
Greenwich  pensioner,  accoutred  in  those  grotesque  habiliments  with  which  the  crippled 
defenders  of  the  country  are  forced  to  invest  their  battered  frames.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  so  imcouth  an  apparition  had  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  and  her  anger  seemed  only- 
equalled  by  her  astonishment.  She  got  on  the  window-sill,  and  there  chafed  and  growled 
with  a  sound  resembling  the  miniature  roar  of  a  small  lion. 

When  thus  excited,  she  used  to  present  a  strange  appearance,  owing  to  a  crest,  oi 
ridge  of  hair,  which  used  to  erect  itself  on  her  back,  and  extend  from  the  top  of  her  head 
to  the  root  of  her  tail,  which  latter  member  was  marvellously  expanded.  Gentle  as  she 
was  in  her  ordinary  demeanour,  Pret  was  a  terrible  Cat  to  fight  when  she  saw  cause,  and 
seemed  to  be  undaunted  by  size  or  number.  She  was  amusingly  jealous  of  her  own 
territories,  and  if  a  strange  Cat  dared  to  come  within  range  of  her  special  domain  would 
assault  the  intruder  furiously,  and  drive  it  away. 

She  had  a  curious  habit  of  catching  mice  by  the  very  tips  of  their  tails,  and  of  carry- 
ing the  poor  little  animals  about  the  house,  dangling  miserably  from  her  jaws.  Appa- 
rently, her  object  in  so  doing  was  to  enable  her  to  present  her  prey  uninjured  to  her 
mistress,  who  she  evidently  supposed  would  enjoy  a  game  with  a  mouse  as  well  as  her- 
self ;  for,  like  human  beings,  she  judged  the  character  of  others  by  her  own. 

This  strange  custom  of  tail-bearing  was  carried  into  the  privacy  of  her  own  family, 
and  caused  rather  ludicrous  results.  When  Pret  became  a  mother,  and  desired  to  trans- 
port her  kittens  from  one  spot  to  another,  she  followed  her  acquired  habits  of  porterage, 
and  tried  to  carry  her  kittens  about  by  the  tips  of  their  tails.  As  might  be  supposed, 
they  objected  to  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and  sticking  their  claws  in  the  carpe^  held 
finnly  to  the  ground,  mewing  piteously,  while  their  mother  was  tuning  at  their  tails. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  release  the  kittens  from  their  painful  position,  and  to  teach 
Pret  how  a  kitten  ought  to  be  carried.  After  a  while  she  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
state  of  things,  and  ever  afterwards  carried  her  offspring  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

At  one  time,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  kittenhood,  another  kitten  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  very  much  annoyed  Pret  by  coming  into  the  room  and  eating  the  meat  which 
had  been  laid  out  for  herself.  However,  Pret  soon  got  over  that  difficulty  by  going  to 
the  plate  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  in  her  accustomed  spot,  picking  out  all  tiie  large 
pieces  of  meat^  and  hiding  them  under  a  tabla  She  then  sat  quietly,  and  placed  herself 
as  sentry  over  her  hidden  treasure,  while  the  intruding  Cat  entered  the  room,  walked  up 
to  the  plate,  and  finished  the  little  scraps  of  meat  that  Pret  had  thought  fit  to  leava 
After  the  obnoxious  individual  had  left  the  room,  Pret  brought  her  concealed  treasures 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  quietly  consumed  them.  I  never  saw  a  more  dainty  Cat 
than  Pret  She  would  not  condescend  to  eat  in  the  usual  feline  manner,  but  would  hitch 
the  talons  of  her  right  paw  into  the  food  that  was  given  to  her,  carrying  it  to  her  mouth 
as  delicately  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  feed  herself  with  a  fork. 

One  curious  little  trait  in  her  character  is  deserving  of  notice.  She  detested  to  see  a 
pin,  whether  belonging  to  the  hair  or  the  dress,  and  devoted  her  energies  to  extracting 
the  offending  articles  of  costume,  and  laying  them  on  the  table. 

In  her  friendships  as  well  as  her  antipathies  she  was  somewhat  peculiar.  She  made 
acquaintance  at  one  time  with  a  puppy,  a  rabbit,  and  a  game  cock,  and  for  the  time  was 
very  affectionate  in  her  conduct  towaids  these  strange  aUies. 

She  had  curious  tastes  for  a  Cat^  preferring  well  sweetened  tea  to  Tnillr^  and  bread  crusti 
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to  meat.  Moreover,  she  would  not  eat  her  meals  imless  the  dish  were  placed  near  her  mistress, 
and  if  this  wish  were  not  gratified,  always  sniffed  contemptuously  and  turned  away.  She  was 
an  enthusiastic  mouser,  but  her  greatest  talents  were  displayed  in  the  capture  of  sparrows. 
She  was  accustomed  to  creep  quietly  into  the  garden,  and  to  seek  concealment  under  the 
thickest  foliage  that  she  could  find.  Being  thus  hidden  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
little  birds  which  flock  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  easy  impertinence  to  the  suburban 
gardens,  Pret  would  imitate  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  with  such  wonderful  success 
that  she  repeatedly  decoyed  a  heedless  sparrow  within  reach  of  her  spring,  leaped  upon 
it^  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph  to  her  mistress.  While  engaged  in  this  singular  vocal 
effort^  she  used  to  contort  her  mouth  in  the  strangest  manner,  forcing  her  lower  jaw  so 
far  from  side  to  side,  that  it  appeared  every  moment  to  be  in  danger  of  dislocation.  On 
such  occasions  the  distortion  of  the  features  was  so  great  as  to  make  her  absolutely 
ugly. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  playful  Cats  that  I  ever  knew,  and,  even  to  the  very  last 
hours  of  her  existence,  would  play  as  long  as  she  had  power  to  move  a  limb.  Although 
the  mother  of  several  families,  she  was  as  gamesome  as  a  kitten,  and  delighted  in  getting 
on  some  elevated  spot,  and  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  it  fall  More  than  once  she  got  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  insinuating  her 
supple  paw  into  a  drawer  that  had  been  left  slightly  open,  hooked  out  every  article  of 
apparel  that  it  contained  and  let  them  drop  on  the  floor. 

When  any  one  was  writing,  Pret  was  apt  rather  to  disconcert  the  writer.  She  always 
must  needs  try  her  skill  at  anything  that  her  mistress  did,  and  no  sooner  was  the  pen 
in  motion  than  Pret  would  jump  on  the  table,  and  seizing  the  end  of  the  pen  in  her 
mouth,  try  to  direct  its  movements  in  her  own  way.  ThsA  plan  not  answering  her 
expectations,  she  would  pat  the  fresh  writing  with  her  paw,  and  make  sad  havoc  of  the 
oonespondenca 

Clever  a^  Pret  was,  she  sometimes  displayed  a  most  unexpected  simplicity  of 
character.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Cat  tribe,  she  delighted  in  covering  up  the  remnants 
of  her  food  with  any  substances  ihat  seemed  most  convenient  She  was  accustomed, 
after  taking  her  meals,  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper  and  lay  it  over  the  saucer,  or  to  put  her 
paw  into  her  mistress'  pocket,  and  extract  her  handkerchief  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
little  performances  showed  some  depth  of  reasoning  in  the  creature,  but  she  would  some- 
times act  in  a  manner  totally  opposed  to  rational  actioa  Paper  and  handkerchiefs 
failing,  she  has  been  often  seen,  after  partly  finishing  her  meal,  to  fetch  one  of  her 
kittens,  and  to  lay  it  over  the  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  the  remaining  food. 
When  kitten,  paper,  and  handkerchief  were  all  wanting,  she  did  her  best  to-  scratch  up 
the  carpet  and  to  lay  the  torn  fragments  upon  the  plate.  She  has  been  known,  in  her 
umeiy  to  find  a  covering  for  the  superabundant  food,  to  drag  a  table-cloth  from  its 
proper  locality,  and  to  cause  a  sad  demolition  of  the  superincumbent  fragile  ware. 

Some  of  Jier  offspring  have  partaken  considerably  of  their  mother^s  soft  fiir  and  gentie 
nature^  but  none  of  them  are  so  handsome  as  their  parent  One  of  her  kittens,  called 
"  Minnie,"  was  removed,  and  conveyed  to  another  household,  where  was  a  young  canary 
which  I  had  bred.  The  Cat  and  the  bird  were  formally  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  for  a  time  all  went  well  One  day,  however,  the  kitten,  then  three  parts  grown,  was 
seen  perched  on  the  top  of  the  wires,  her  paw  being  thrust  into  the  caga  At  first,  the 
Cat  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  the  bird,  button  a  closer  inspection  it 
appeared  that  Minnie  was  simply  playing  with  the  Uttte  bird  and  was  stroking  its  head 
with  her  soft  paw,  the  canary  seenung  to  comprehend  the  matter,  and  to  be  rather  pleased 
with  the  caresses  of  the  velvet  paw  than  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  its  natural 
enemy. 

After  a  while,  Minnie  herself  became  a  mother,  and  I  conveyed  herseK  and  kitten 
to  her  former  homa  Although  she  had  not  seen  the  house  since  her  early  kittenhood, 
she  recognised  the  locality  at  once,  and  pulling  her  kitten  out  of  its  basket,  established 
it  in  her  accustomed  bed  on  the  sofa  One  of  her  offspring  is  now  domiciled  in  my 
own  house,  and  there  was  rather  a  quaint  incident  in  connexion  with  its  departure. 

Minnie  knew  perfectiy  well  that  her  kitten  was  going  away  from  her,  and  after  it  had 
1.  25. 
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been  placed  in  a  little  basket,  she  licked  it  affectionately,  and  seemed  to  take  a  formal 
farewell  of  her  child.  When  next  I  visited  the  house,  Minnie  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  and  when  her  mistress  brought  her  to  me,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  nustress' 
arms.  So  I  remonstrated  with  her,  telling  her  that  her  little  one  would  be  better  off  with 
me  than  if  it  had  gone  to  a  stranger,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    At  last  I  said : — 

"  Minnie,  I  apologize,  and  I  will  not  so  offend  again." 

Whereupon,  Minnie  lifted  up  her  head,  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  Vbluntarily 
came  on  my  knee.  Anything  more  humanly  appreciative  could  not  be  imagined  For 
many  days  after  the  abstraction  of  her  offspring,  Minnie  woidd  ndt  approach  the  various 
spots  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  her  lost  child,  and  would  not  even 
rfepose  on  a  certain  shawl,  knitted  from  scarlet  wool,  which  ^Bs  the  favburite  resting 
place. 

She  is  a  compassionate  pussy,  and  is  mightily  distressed  at  any  illness  that  falls  on  any 
of  the  household.  When  her  mistress  hds  beeh  suffering  from  a  severe  cough,  I  have 
seen  Minnie  jump  on  the  sofa,  and  put  her  paw  sympathetically  on  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer.  Sneezing  seems  to  excite  Minnie's  compassioil  even  mote  than  coughing;  and 
causes  her  to  display  even  a  greater  amount  of  sympathy. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Manx  Cat  and  the  Angola.  In  the  accompanying  engraving,  the  upper  figure  represents 
the  former  animal,  and  the  lower  the  latter.  These  two  Cto  present  the  strongest  contrast 
to  each  other  that  can  be  imagined,  the  Angola  Cat  being  gorgeous  in  its  superb  clothing 
of  long  silky  hair  and  bushy  tail,  and  the  Manx  Cat  being  covered  with  close-set  for,  and 
possessing  hardly  a  vestige  of  a  tail 

A  fine  Angola  Cat  is  as  handsome  an  animal  as  cah  be  imagined,  and  seems  quite 
conscious  of  its  own  magnificence.  It  is  a  very  dignified  animal,  and  moves  about  with  a 
grave  solemnity  that  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  stately  march  of  a  full-plumed 
peacock  conscious  of  admiring  spectators.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  domestic  Cats,  and 
in  its  own  superb  manner  will  consume  a  considerable  amoimt  of  food.  One  of  these 
animals,  nearly  the  Jt^  that  I  ever  saw,  made  friends  with  me  in  a  caJieA  Paris,  and  used 
to  sit  on  the  tabj(^and  eat  my  biscuits.  In  order  to  test  the  creature's  appetite,  I  once 
ordered  two  surffe^sive  plates  of  almond  biscuits,  every  crumb  of  which  "Minette" 
consumed  witi^^  ai  deliberate  and  refined  air,  and  would  probably  have  eaten  as  much  more 
if  it  had  beex^^ered  to  her.  It  must  be  considered,  that  she  had  plenty  of  friends  who 
visited  theidcune  cafi,  and  that  she  was  quietly  levying  contributions  during  the  whole 
day  and  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  night,  so  that  these  two  plates  of  biscuits  were  only- 
taken  in  the  usual  course  of  events. 

The  Manx  Cat  is  a  curious  variety,  on  accoimt  of  the.  entire  absence  of  tail,  the  place 
of  which  member  is  only  indicated  by  a  rather  wide  protuberance.  This  want  of  the  usual 
caudal  appendage  is  most  conspicuous  when  the  animal,  after  the  manner  of  domestic 
Cats,  clambers  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  walks  along  the  parapets.  How  this  singular 
variation  of  form  came  to  be  perpetuated  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  at  present  is  an 
enigma  to  which  a  correct  answer  has  yet  to  be  given.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pretty  animal, 
for  it  has  an  unpleasant  weird-like  aspect  about  it,  and  by  reason  of  its  tailless  condition 
is  wantilig  in  that  undulating  grace  of  movement  which  is  so  fascinating  in  the  feline 
rdce.  A  black  Manx  Cat,  with  its  glaring  eyes  and  its  stump  of  a  tail,  is  a  most  unearthly 
leaking  beasts  which  would  find  a  more  appropriate  resting  place  at  Kirk  AUoway  or  the 
Blocksberg,  than  at  the  fireside  of  a  respectable  household.  Or  it  might  fitly  be  the 
quadrupedal  form  in  which  the  ancient  sorcerers  were  wont  to  clothe  themselves  on  their 
nocturnal  excursions. 

The  prescience  with  which  all  animals  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  gifted,  has  often 
excited  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its  effecta  ThiB  Cat  appears  to  possess 
an  extremely  large  share  of  this  gift,  as  has  been  frequently  showiL  An  instance  of  this 
previsional  capacity  occurred  just  before  the  burning  of  Peebles  mfll,  in  1853.  A  Wng 
account  of  this  occurrence  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me^  authenticated  by  the  names  of  the 
various  persons  concerned  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  writer. 
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A  family  resided  for  some  time  on  the  southern  side  of  Cuddie  Bridge,  and  had  in 
their  house  a  favourite  Cat.  Previous  to  the  term  of  Michaehnas,  1852,  the  family 
changed  their  residence,  and  took  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Eddlestone  Water, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Cat,  which  refused  to  stir  from  her  accustomed  haunts.  Pussy, 
however,  took  a  dislike  to  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and  finding  her  way  across 
the  bowling-green,  entered  into  possession  of  the  mill,  where  she  doubtless  found  plenty 
of  game.  Here  she  remained  for  some  eighteen  months  in  spite  of  several  attempts  made 
by  her  former  owner  to  recover  his  lost  favourite.  Several  times  she  had  been  captured 
and  brought  to  his  house,  and  on  one  occasion  a  kitten  was  retained  as  a  hostage.  But 
every  endeavour  was  vain,  and  leaving  her  offspring  in  the  hand  of  her  detainers,  and 
resisting  all  temptations,  she  set  off  again  for  her  quarters  at  the  miU ;  in  her  eagerness  to 
get  back  to  the  mill  even  fording  the  river,  "  taking  Cuddie  at  the  broad  side,"  as  that 
action  is  popularly  termed. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1853,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the  former  owner  of  the 
Cat  was  standing  by  the  church  porch,  his  attention  was  caught  by  the  fugitive  Cat, 
which  was  purring  and  rubbing  herself  against  his  legs  as  affectionately  as  in  the  olden 
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times.  He  took  the  Cat  in  his  arms,  and  when  he  attempted  to  put  her  down,  she  dung 
tightly  to  his  breast,  and  gave  him  to  imderstand  in  her  own  feline  language  that  she  was 
going  home  with  him.  Six  hours  after  this  return  of  the  wanderer  the  mill  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  blackened  and  smouldering 
ruins. 

Since  that  time  the  Cat  has  remained  complacently  with  her  former  companions  at 
Biggiesknowe,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  adage,  wMch  says  that,  "in  Biggiesknowe,  there  is 
neither  a  bannock  (t.e.  oatmeal  cake)  to  borrow  nor  lend."  Beference  will  be  made  to  this 
mill  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  the  term'"  prescience  "  in  this  case,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  fire  might  possibly  have  been  smouldering  when  the  Cat  left  the  mill,  and  that  the 
creature  might  have  taken  the  alarm  from  seeing  the  fire  in  existence,  and  not  fix)m  a 
prospective  intimation  of  the  future  conflagration.  But  even  supposing  that  this  conjec- 
ture were  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cats  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  attachment 
to  a  fire,  and  that  this  animal  would  rather  be  attracted  than  alarmed  by  the  grateful 
warmth  of  the  burning  wood.  Moreover,  from  the  time  when  the  Cat  foimd  her  former 
master  to  that  when  the  fire  was  discovered,  six  hours  had  passed,  and  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  animal  had  left  the  mill  for  some  little  time  before  renewing  her  broken 
acquaintance  It  would  be  hardly  probable  that  if  the  fire  had  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  Cat  decamp  from  her  residence,  so  many  hours  would  have  elapsed  before  the 
flames  manifested  themselves. 

Among  other  difierences  between  the  habits  of  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  the 
effect  which  fire  has  upon  them  is  very  remarkabla  We  all  know  how  the  domestic  Cat 
is  always  found  near  the  fire,  perched  on  the  hearth-rug,  or  sometimes  sitting  inside  the 
fender,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  her  fur  and  whiskers.  Yet  there  is  nothing  which  so 
utterly  terrifies  the  wild  felidse  as  the  blaze  of  a  glowing  fire.  Surrounded  by  a  fieiy 
circle  the  traveller  sleeps  secure,  the  waving  flames  being  a  stronger  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  fierce  hungry  beasts  than  would  be  afforded  by  stone  or  wood  of  ten  times 
the  height 

Another  Cat,  also  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  exhibited  a  mysfterious  intuitive  power, 
which  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  which  has  just  been  narrated. 

She  was  the  property  of  a  newly-married  couple,  who  resided  towards  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  the  country  narrows  considerably  by  reason  of  the  deeply-cut  inlets  of 
the  surrounding  sea.  Their  cottage  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  there  they 
remained  for  some  months.  After  a  while  the  householders  changed  their  locality,  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  a  house  near  the  opposite  coast.  As  the  intervening  coimtry  was  so 
hiUy  and  rugged  that  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty  in  transporting  the  household 
goods,  the  aid  of  a  ship  was  called  in,  and  after  giving  their  Cat  to  a  neighbour,  the  man 
and  his  wife  proceeded  by  sea  to  their  new  homa  After  they  had  been  settled  for  some 
weeks,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  Cat,  which  presented  itself 
at  their  door,  weary,  ragged,  and  half-starvecL  As  might  be  expected,  she  was  joyfully 
received,  and  soon  recovered  her  good  looks. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  whence  the  animal  could  have  obtained  her  information. 
Even  if  the  usual  means  of  land  transport  had  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  most 
wonderful  that  the  Cat  should  have  been  able  to  trace  the  line  of  journey.  But  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  human  travellers  went  by  water,  and  the  faline  traveller  went 
by  land,  there  seems  to  be  no  clue  to  the  guiding  power  which  directed  the  animal  in  its 
course,  and  brought  it  safely  to  the  desired  goal 

A  rather  quaint  use  was  lately  made  of  the  strange  capacity  which  is  possessed  by 
Cats  of  finding  their  way  home  under  difficulties  which  would  cause  almost  every  other 
animal  to  fail  Eighteen  cats,  belonging  to  different  persons,  were  put  in  baskets,  and 
carried  by  night  to  a  distance  of  three  imles,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  at  a  given 
momefnt.  A  wager  was  laid  upon  them,  and  the  Cat  that  got  home  first  was  to  be  the 
winner.  One  of  the  animals  arrived  at  its  residence  within  an  hour,  and  .carried  off  the 
prize.    Three  only  delayed  their  arrival  until  the  next  morning. 

Although  the  natural  disagreement  of  Cat  and  dog  is  so  great  that  it  has  passed  into  a 
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pTOvetb,  these  two  animals  will  generally  become  very  friendly  if  they  are  inhabitants  of  the 
same  housa  In  such  a  case  the  Cat  uBually  behayes  in  a  tyrannous  manner  towards  her 
canine  Mend,  and  treats  him  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner.  She  will  sit  on  his  back 
and  make  him  carry  her  about  the  room.  She  will  take  liberties  with  his  tail  or  bite  his 
ears,  and  if  he  resents  this  kind  of  treatment  she  deals  bim  a  pat  on  the  nose,  and  either 
sets  up  her  back  at  him  defiantly,  or  leaps  upon  some  elevated  spot  where  he  cannot  reach 
her^  and  there  waits  until  she  supposes  his  ire  to  have  subsided. 

The  attachment  of  the  dog  and  the  Cat  is  sometimes  curiously  manifested. 

In  a  large  metropolitan  household  there  had  been  a  change  of  servants,  and  the  new 
cook  begged  as  a  favour  to  be  permitted  the  company  of  her  dog.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  the  dog  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  Cat, 
who  thought  her  dignity  insulted  by  the  introduction  of  a  stranger  into  her  own  special 
domain.  In  process  of  time,  however,  she  got  over  her  dislike,  and  the  two  animals 
became  fast  Mends.    At  last  the  cook  left  the  family,  and  took  away  her  dog  with  her. 

After  an  absence  of  some  length  she  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  her  former 
companions,  her  dog  accompanying  her  as  usual  Pussy  was  in  ths  room  when  the  dog 
ent^ed,  and  flew  forwards  to  greet  him.  She  then  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  shortly 
returned,  beariag  in  her  mouth  her  own  dinner.  This  she  laid  before  her  old  Mend,  and 
actually  stood  beside  him  while  he  ate  the  food  with  which  she  so  hospitably  entertained 
him.    This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  owner  of  the  Cat 

The  extraordinary  electrical  character  of  the  Cat  is  well  known.  On  a  cold,  bright 
day,  if  a  Cat  be  stroked,  the  hairs  of  the  fur  bristie  up,  and  electrical  sparks  issue  therefrom, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  crackling. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  animal  may  be  so  surcharged  with  electricity  that  it  will  give 
a  severe  shock  to  the  holder.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  the  Cat  should  be  placed  on 
the  knees,  and  one  hand  applied  to  its  breast  while  the  other  is  employed  in  skoldng  its 
fur.  Cracklings  and  sparldes  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  in  a  short  time,  if  the 
party  continues  to  stroke  the  animal,  he  will  receive  a  sharp  electrical  shock  that  may  be 
felt  above  the  wrists.  The  Cat  seems  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  experimenter,  for  on  giving 
forth  the  shock  she  springs  to  the  ground  in  terror,  and  seldom  wiU  permit  a  repetition  of 
the  same  procesa 

This  electrical  endowment  may  probably  account  for  the  powerful  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  Cats  by  slight  meana  For  example,  if  a  hair  from  her  mistress'  head  were  laid 
upon  "  Pret,"  the  Cat  would  writhe  about  on  the  floor  and  twist  her  body  into  violent  contor- 
tions, and  would  endeavour  with  all  her  might  to  shake  off  the  object  of  her  fears.  Even  the 
mere  pointing  of  a  finger  at  her  side  was  sufficient  to  make  her  fur  bristle  up  and  set  her 
trembling,  though  the  obnoxious  finger  were  at  six  inches*  distance  from  her  body.  On 
account  of  the  superabundance  of  electricity  which  is  developed  in  the  Cat,  this  animal  is 
found  very  useful  to  paralysed  persons,  who  instinctively  encourage  the  approach  of  a  Cat, 
and  derive  a  gentle  benefit  from  its  touch.  Those  who  are  afOicted  with  rheumatism  often 
find  their  sufferings  alleviated  by  the  presence  of  one  of  these  electrically  gifted  animals. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Cats  do  not  invariably  display  the  same  amount  of  electriciiy, 
but  give  out  more  or  less  of  that  marvellous  power,  according  to  the  person  who  handles 
them.  This  phenomenon  is  evidently  caused  by  the  different  amount  of  electricity  which 
resides  in  different  individuals. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  so  highly  electrical  that  whenever  they  take  off  an 
article  which  they  have  worn  next  the  skm  slight  crackling  is  heard,  accompanied  with 
little  electrical  sparks.  This  outpouring  of  electriciiy  becomes  more  powerful  if  the 
person  drinks  some  exhilarating  liquids,  such  as  wine  or  spirits.  Many  delicate  experimente 
have  been  made  on  this  interesting  subject^  but  as  yet  with  few  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  has,  however,  been  elucidated,  that  healthy  men  generally  are  positive  in  their 
electricity,  while  women  are  negative ;  in  both  cases  there  is  an  augmentation  of  power, 
electric  or  otherwise,  towards  and  during  the  evening.  Without  warmth,  the  electrical 
phenotnena  are  not  shown,  so  that  in  winter  a  warm  atmosphere  is  needed  for  conducting 
the  experimente  properly.  Eheumatic  affections  seem  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  electricity, 
for  during  their  presence  the  phenomena  cannot  be  obtained. 
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•  Many  inBtances  are  recorded  of  misplaced,  or  rather  strangely  placed,  aflTection  in  Cats. 
They  have  been  known  to  have  taken  compassion  on  all  kinds  of  ftnimala^  and  to  have 
nourished  them  as  their  own.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Cat  and  the  leveret,  which 
she  brought  up,  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  in  this  work,  but  I  have  been  lately 
favoured  with  an  account  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Domestic  Cat 

A  lady  possessed  a  young  rabbit,  which  fell  ill  and  was  carried  by  its  mistress  to  be 
warmed  before  the  fire.  While  it  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  the  Cat  entered  the  room, 
and  seeing  the  sick  rabbit  weut  up  to  it,  and  began  to  lick  and  fondle  it  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  h^r  own  kittens.  After  a  while  she  took  it  by  the  neck,  in  the  usual  manner 
which  the  Cat  adopts  for  the  transportation  of  her  yoimg,  and  carrying  it  upstairs  laid  it 
in  her  own  bed,  which  was  suugly  made  up  in  a  bandbox.  However,  her  benevolent 
wishes  were  frustrated,  for  in  spite  of  the  attention  which  she  lavished  onherpro^^  the 
poor  little  rabbit  continued  to  pine  away,  and  at  last  died 

Euss/s  grief  was  so  distressing  that  another  young  rabbit  was  substituted,  and  for  a 
while  the  Cat  bore  it  to  her  bed,  and  seemed  as  edOfectionate  towards  the  little  animal  as 
towards  its  predecessor.  As,  however,  with  all  her  benevolent  intentions  she  could  not 
feed  the  rabbit,  it  was  taken  to  its  own  mother  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  nutriment 
which  its  foster  mother  was  unable  to  give.  Being  thus  separated  from  each  other,  the 
temporary  link  that  bound  the  two  creatures  together  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  the  Cat 
soon  forgot  her  dead  and  living  foster  children. 

A  Cat  has  been  known  to  take  to  a  family  of  young  squirrels,  and  to  nurture  them  in 
the  place  of  her  own  little  ones  which  had  been  destroyed.  This  circumstance  took  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Forest.    The  squirrels  were  three  in  number. 

Cats  are  possessed  of  a  large  organ  of  love  of  approbation,  and  are  never  more  delighted 
than  when  receiving  the  praises  and  caresses  of  those  whom  they  favour  with  their 
friendship.  To  earn  such  praises  puss  will  often  perform  many  curious  feats,  that  of 
catching  various  animals  and  bringing  them  to  her  owner  being  among  the  most  common. 
My  own  Cat  would  bring  mice  to  me  quite  unhurt,  and  permit  me  to  take  the  terrified  little 
creatures  out  of  her  mouth.  She  appeared  not  to  care  what  happened  to  her  mice,  only 
looking  for  her  reward  of  caresses  and  laudatory  words. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  favourite  Cats  would  restrict  themselves  to  such  game  as  rata 
and  mice,  for  they  are  rather  indiscriminate  in  their  zeal,  and  pay  a  tribute  which  may 
appear  very  valuable  to  themselves,  but  is  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  receiver.  For 
example,  when  pussy  jumps  on  one's  knee,  and  deposits  a  cockroach,  commonly  called  a 
"  black  beetle,"  in  the  hands  or  on  the  shoulder,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  wish  that  she 
had  tempered  her  zeal  with  discretion,  and  either  left  the  long-legged  nauseous  insect  to 
wander  where  it  chose,  or  destroyed  it  at  once  with  a  blow  of  her  paw.  Birds,  stoats, 
weasels,  rats,  rabbits,  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  have  been  thus  brought  as  a  tit-bit  of 
affection,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  owner  of  a  grateful  C^t  has  been  startled  by 
the  sudden  gift  of  a  living  snake,  which  has  been  laid  writhing  and  hissing  in  his  hands. 

The  birds  and  mice  that  have  been  thus  captured  are  seldom  injured,  although  they  often 
feign  death  as  soon  as  they  are  within  the  resistless  grip  of  their  feline  foa  So,  after  a  bird 
has  been  laid  on  the  floor  or  placed  in  the  hands,  it  has  often  been  known  to  awake  as  it 
were  frpm  a  swoon,  and  to  fly  away.  Perhaps  the  sudden  grasp  of  the  Cat's  paws  and 
teeth  may  have  the  same  effect  as  has  been  already  related  of  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws, 
and  for  a  time  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  and  in  some  instances  utter  unconsciousness. 

When  Cats  have  been  several  times  deprived  of  their  kittens  they  become  very 
cunning,  and  conceal  their  little  ones  so  closely  that  they  rear  several  successive  families 
without  detection.  One  of  our  own  Cats  was  singularly  ingenious  in  contriving  a  hiding- 
place  for  herself  and  family ;  taking  advantage  of  some  defective  laths  in  an  outhouse  roof, 
she  squeezed  herself  through  the  aperture,  and  made  her  nest  in  a  spot  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  slates,  where  she  could  not  be  reached  unless  the  slates  were  removed  or 
the  ceiling  broken  through.  We  could  always  hear  the  little  maternal  conversations  that 
were  carried  on  between  the  mother  and  her  children,  but  could  never  get  at  one  of  the 
family  until  they  chose  to  emerge  on  their  own  account 

One  of  them  turned  out  a  thorough  vagabond,  and  after  he  had  attained  his  full  growth 
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used  to  scratch  and  bite  his  mother  shamefully,  wresting  from  her  by  force  the  food  which 
was  intended  for  herself.  He  was  such  a  savage  animal,  and  so  determined  a  robber,  that  as  a 
last  resom-ce  a  death  warrant  was  issued,  and  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  but  for 
one  preventing  cause — ^the  animal  would  not  die.  He  was  several  times  shot — I  have 
seen  him  knocked  off  a  wall  by  a  charge  of  shot,  and  laid  apparently  lifeless  on  the 
ground ;  yet,  when  he  was  approached,  he  jumped  up,  spat^  snarled,  and  escaped  He 
had  an  arrow  through  him  once,  he  was  poisoned  two  or  three  times,  and  was  once  fairly 
pinned  to  the  ground  in  his  place  of  refuge  among  some  hatnpers,  by  a  long,  sharp, 
steel  spike,  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  But  he  would  not  die,  and  did  not  die ;  but  continued 
to  haimt  the  place  with  such  cool  pertinacity  that  we  yielded  the  point 

A  Cat  of  whom  I  lately  heard  chose  a  very  curious  spot  in  which  to  rear  her  little 
family.  She  made  a  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  pollard  oak,  and  there  brought  up  her 
kittens.  Her  spot  of  refuge  was  betrstyed  by  the  little  animals  in  the  tree,  who  were 
desirous  to  crawl  down  the  stem,  and,  hot  daiing  tb  adventure  on  so  perilous  an  under- 
taking, set  up  a  loud  and  pitiful  mewing. 

Cats  really  seem  to  vary  in  their  temperameiit  as  much  as  human  beings.  There  are 
refined  Cats,  who  find  their  proper  sphere  in  the  drawing-room ;  there  are  bdorish  Cats, 
who  are  out  of  their  element  when  removed  from  the  kitchen  or  cellar ;  there  are  robber 
Cats — of  which  the  vagabdiid  animal  wad  an  example — carrying  on  an  opeii  system 
of  marauding ;  and  there  arti  trickish  Cats,  "^ho  cheat  their  companions  of  their  dinners. 
In  fine,  there  is  hardly  a  trait  bf  human  character  which  does  nbt  find  its  represielitation 
in  one  of  these  animals. 

Some  Cats  appear  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  and  Mil  resist  alniodt  every 
temptation  when  they  are  placed  in  trust  Still,  some  temptations  appear  to  be  so 
powerful  that  the  honourable  feelings  cannot  resist  them.  For  example,  "  Minnie  "  will 
resist  every  lure  except  a  piece  of  fried  sole;  and  "Pret"  could  never  withstand  the 
allurements  of  a  little  jug  of  milk  or  bottled  stout  She  would  have  boldly  averted  her 
head  from  the  v^ry  same  liquids  if  they  were  placed  in  a  basin  or  saucer ;  but  the  little 
jug,  into  which  she  could  just  dip  her  paw  and  lick  it,  possessed  irresistible  fascinations 
for  her. 

That  the  palate  of  a  Cat  should  be  pleased  with  milk  is  natural  enough,  be  the  milk 
in  jug  or  satlcer;  but  that  bottled  stout  should  delight  the  animal  appear^  passing 
strsoiga  Yet  I  have  known  several  Cats  who  possessed  a  strong  taste  for  fermented 
liquids,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  these  creatures  eat  a  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  pure 
brandy,  and  beg  earnestly  for  a  further  supply.  I  conclude  these  remarks  lipon  the 
Domestic  Cat  with  an  authorized  account  of  some  IN'ormandy  Cats. 

In  a  chd.teau  of  Normandy  lived  a  favourite  Cat,  which  was  plentifully  supl^Tied  with 
food,  and  had  grown  fat  and  sleek  on  her  luxurious  fara  Indeed,  so  bounteously  was  her 
plate  supplied,  that  she  was  unable  to  consume  the  entire  amount  df  provision  that  was 
set  before  her.  This  superabundance  of  food  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  niiiid ;  and  one 
day,  before  her  dinner-tmie,  she  set  off  across  the  fields,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  little  cottage 
near  the  roadside,  where  lived  a  very  lean  Cat  The  two  anitiials  returned  to  the  chateau 
in  company,  and  after  the  feline  hostess  had  eaten  as  much  dinner  as  she  desired,  she 
relinquished  the  remainder  in  favour  of  her  friend 

lie  kind-hearted  proprietor  of  the  ch&teau,  seeing  this  curious  act  of  hospitality, 
increased  the  daily  aUowance  of  meat,  and  afforded  an  ample  meal  for  both  Cats.  The 
improved  diet  soon  exerted  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  lean  stranger,  who  speedily  became 
nearly  as  comfortably  sleek  as  her  hostess. 

In  this  improved  state  of  matters,  she  could  not  eat  as  much  as  when  she  was  half- 
starved  and  ravenous  with  hunger,  and  so  after  the  two  Cats  had  dined  there  was  stiU 
an  overplus.  In  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  urged  by  the  generosity  of  her  feelings,  the 
hospitable  Cat  set  off  on  another  journey,  and  fetched  another  lean  Cat  from  a  village  at 
a  league's  distanca  The  owner  of  the  ch&teau,  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  matter 
woidd  end,  continued  to  increase  the  daily  allowance,  and  had  at  last,  as  pensioners  of 
his  bounty,  nearly  twenty  Cats,  which  had  been  brought  from  various  houses  in  the 
surrounding  country.    Yet,  however  ravenous  were  these  daily  visitors,  none  of  them 
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touched  a  morsel  until  their  hostess  had  finished  her  own  dinner.     My  infonnant  heard 
this  nairative  from  the  owner  of  the  ch&teau. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  hospitably  minded  Cat  there  seems  to  be  none  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  actuated  the  two  Mincing  Lane  Cats,  but  an  open-pawed  liberality,  as 
beseems  a  Cat  of  aristocratic  birth  and  breeding.  The  creature  had  evidently  a  sense  of 
economy  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  generosity,  and  blending  the  two  qualities  together,  became 
the  general  almoner  of  the  neighbouring  felines.  There  must  have  also  been  great 
powers  of  conversation  between  these  various  animals,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
able  to  communicate  ideas  to  each  other  and  to  induce  their  companions  to  act  upon  the 
imparted  information. 


THE  CHAUS.— Ckoia  L^Moiu 


Betubnino  once  more  to  the  savage  tribe  of  animals,  we  come  to  a  small,  but  dearly- 
marked  group  of  Cats,  which  are  distinguishable  fLX>m  their  feline  relations  by  the  sharply 
pointed  erect  ears,  decorated  with  a  tuft  of  hair  of  varying  dimensions.  These  animala 
are  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  Lynxes.  Li  all  the  species  the  tail  is  rather  shorty  and 
in  some,  such  as  the  Peeshoo,  or  Canada  Lynx,  it  is  extremely  abbreviated. 

The  Chatts,  our  first  example  of  the  Lyncine  group,  is  not  unlike  the  lion  in  the  general 
tawny  hue  of  its  fur,  but  is  extremely  variable  both  in  the  depth  of  tint  and  in  certain 
indistinct  markings  which  prevail  upon  the  body,  limbs,  and  tail  The  for,  however,  is  always 
more  grizzled  than  that  of  the  lion,  and  there  seem  to  be  in  almost  every  individual 
certain  faint  stripes  upon  the  legs  and  tail,  together  with  a  few  obscure  stripes  or  dashes 
of  a  darker  colour  upon  the  body. 

Along  the  back,  the  hue  is  deeper  than  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
the  fiir  is  of  a  very  pale  tint  ^e  extremity  of  the  tail  is  black.  The  markings  which 
are  found  on  this  animal  are  caused  by  the  black  extremities  of  some  of  the  hairs.  When 
these  black-tipped  hairs  are  scattered,  they  produce  the  grizzly  aspect  which  has  been 
meq,tioned  as  belonging  to  this  animal,  but  when  they  occur  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  they  produce  either  spots,  streaks,  or  dashes,  according  to  their  nimiber  and  arrange- 
ment   On  the  tail,  however,  tibey  always  seem  to  gather  into  rings,  and  on  the  legs  into 
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stripea.  The  cheeks  are  white,  and  below  each  eye  is  generally  a  white  spot.  There  is 
an  under  coating  of  soft  woolly  hair,  which  is  set  next  to  the  skin,  and  through  this 
woolly  coating  the  larger  hairs  protruda  It  is  this  double  set  of  hair  which  gives  to  the 
fur  of  the  Ghaus  its  rough  fulness. 

The  Chaus,  although  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  specific  title  Lyhicus,  is  an 
Asiatic  as  well  as  an  African  animal^  inhabiting  the  south  of  Africa,  the  shores  of  tiie 
Caspian  Sea,  Persia,  and  many  parts  of  India.  Of  the  specimens  which  are  placed 
in  our  national  collection,  some  have  been  taken  at  Ma(&as,  some  in  the  Mahiatta 
territories,  some  in  Nepal,  and  some  in  Egypt  The  localities  where  this  creature  is 
known  to  frequent  are  generally  those  spots  where  it  finds  marshy,  boggy  ground,  and 
plenty  of  thick  brushwood.  It  does  not  appear  to  care  for  wooded  districts,  where  trees 
grow,  for  it  is  but  a  poor  climber,  and  seeks  its  prey  only  on  the  groimd.  Its  food 
consists  chiefly  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  it  is  also  fond  of  fish,  which  it 
captures  in  the  shallow  waters  by  watching  quietly  for  their  approach,  and  then  adroitly 
scooping  them  from  their  native  element  by  a  quick  sweep  of  its  paw.  Eiver  banks, 
especially  those  where  the  vegetation  grows  dense  and  low,  are  favourite  resorts  of  the 
Chaus,  which  can  in  those  favoured  localities  find  its  two  chief  requisites : — a  place  of 
conceahnent,  from  whence  to  pounce  upon  any  devoted  bird  or  quadruped  that  may 
chance  to  come  within  reach  of  the  deadly  spring,  and  a  convenient  fishing  place  wherein 
to  indulge  its  piscatorial  propensities. 


THE  CAFFRB  CAT.— CfcoM  Ca^. 


Another  species  of  the  genus  Chaus,  is  the  animal  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  CafFie  Cat,  but  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Lyncine  group.  In  colour  it 
is  rather  variable,  some  individuals  bemg  much  paler  than  others,  the  general  tint  of  the 
fur  being  a  grey,  here  and  there  grizzled  with  black,  and  diversified  with  dark  brindlings. 
On  the  legs  the  stripes  become  bolder  and  better  defined.  When  young,  the  far  is  paler 
than  when  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  growtL  In  size  it  rather  surpasses  a  large 
domestic  cat  As  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa, 
being  found  at  the  Cape,  and  in  those  lands  which  are  inhabited  by  the  various  native 
tribes  which  are  popularly  termed  Caffres  or  KafiSrs. 
1.  26. 
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Among  tlie  Lynxes,  few  species  are  better  known,  at  all  events  by  name,  tlian  the 
common  Cabagal. 

This  animal  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other  members  of  the  Lyncine  group 
by  its  very  black  ears.  The  name  Caracal  is  given  to  the  animal  on  account  of  this 
peculiarity,  the  word  being  a  Turkish  one,  and  literally  signifying  Black-eared.  The 
Greek  word  melanotts  bears  a  similar  signification.  The  Persians  have  seized  upon  the 
same  characteristic  mark,  and  have  termed  the  creature  "  Siagosh,"  which  word  bears  an 
exactly  similar  import  to  the  term  Caracal  The  colour  of  this  creature  is  a  pale  brown, 
warmed  with  a  tinge  of  red,  varjdng  slightly  in  different  individuals.  The  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  paler  than  the  upper,  and  slightly  besprinkled  with  spots.  The  colour  of 
these  spots  is  very  variable,  for  in  some  individuals  they  are  nearly  black,  while  in  others 
they  are  a  reddish-chestnut  The  lower  lip,  the  tip  of  the  upp^r  lip,  and  the  chin  are 
quite  white.  The  tail  is  very  short  It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  being  about  equal  to 
a  rather  large  buU-terrier  dog  in  size,  and  very  much  more  activa 

It  is  a  peculiarly  ferocious  and  surly  animal,  wearing  a  perpetual  expression  of 
malevolence,  and  always  appearing  to  be,  as  it  truly  is,  ready  for  a  snarl  and  a  bite. 

In  captivity  it  appears  to  be  less  pervious  to  the  gentle  power  of  kindness  than 
almost  any  other  feline  animal,  and  very  rarely  can  be  induced  to  lay  aside  a  suspicious 
and  distrustful  demeanour,  which  characterises  its  every  movement  Even  to  its  keeper 
it  displays  a  sullen  distrust,  and  when  a  stranger  approaches  its  cage  it  resents  the 
imdesired  visit  as  if  an  intentional  insult  had  been  offered,  laying  back  its  ears  and 
uttering  a  malignant  hiss  and  snarl,  its  eyes  glaring  with  impotent  rage.  Although  this 
repulsive  demeanour  has  generally  characterised  the  captive  Caracal,  there  may  be 
individuals  of  a  very  different  disposition,  ready  to  meet  the  advances  of  their  keepers, 
if  the  keepers  be  endowed  with  a  nature  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  the  better 
feelings  of  the  animals  under  their  charge.  More  rests  with  the  attendants  upon  captive 
animals  than  is  supposed,  and  there  is  many  a  wild  beast,  such  as  the  hyaena,  the  wol^ 
or  the  jaguar,  which  has  been  stigmatized  as  untameable,  simply  because  its  keeper  did 
npt  know  how  to  tame  it  Therefore  it  may  be  that  the  Caracal,  among  other  animals* 
}^  only  waiting  for  the  right  man  to  appear,  and  that  then  it  will  become  as  docile 
as  a  dog  under  his  firm,  but  gentle  treatment 

There  is  one  most  valuable  rule,  learned  by  long  experience  among  wild  beasts,  which 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  any  one  who  has  to  deal  with  these  animals. 
Never  cross  the  creaturo's  dispositipn  if  there  be  any  mode  of  avoiding  it,  but  if  it 
be  necessary  to  dp  so,  never  yield  on  any  pretext  whatever.  The  animal  ought  to  think 
that  the  wUl  of  its  master  is  absolute,  and  that  opposition  is  impossibla  If  the  man 
shoT^d  once  yield  to  the  beast  he  will  have  forfeited  the  entire  prestige  of  his  position, 
and  will  have  lost  an  amount  of  influence  which  it  wiU  be  almost  impossible  to  recover. 

Ihe  Caracal  is  essentially  predaceous,  feeding  upon  the  various  animals  which  fall 
victims  to  its  active  and  musciJar  limbs.  It  is  said  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  smaller 
deer,  and  towiisplay  very  great  craft  in  the  chase  of  the  swifter  quadrupeds  and  of,  birds. 
It  is  not  particularly  fleet  of  foot,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  deUcate  of  scent,  so  that  it 
cannot  fairly  run  down  its  prey  by  open  chase  like  the  long-winded  wolf,  nor  follow  it  up 
by  scent  like  the  slow  but  sure  stoat  or  weasel  But  it  is  capable  of  making  the  most 
surprising  springs,  and  of  leaping  on  its  prey  with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  aim.  It  can 
also  climb  trees,  and  can  chase  its  prey  among  the  branches  on  which  the  doomed 
creatures  had  taken  up  their  ^b,ode. 

Like  the  hy^ena^  wolf,  jackal,  and  many  other  flesh-eating  ^nimals,  it  does  not 
content  itself  with  the  creatures  which  fall  by  the  stroke  of  its  own  talons,  or  the  grip  of 
its  own  teeth,  but  wiU.  follow  the  lion  or  leopard  in  its  nocturnal  quest  after  prey,  and 
thankfully  partake  of  the  feast  which  remains  after  the  monarch  of  the  woods  has  eaten 
as  much  as  he  can  possibly  contain.  In  truth,  the  lion  seems  oftentimes  to  carry  out  the 
ludicrously  arrogant  pretension  of  certain  human  rulers,  and  to  proclaim,  "  I,  the  King 
of  the  Eorest,  have  dinei  Let  the  monarchs  of  earth  take  their  dinner  T'  As  is  usual 
among  quadrupedal  and  bipedal  royalties,  the  lion-king  has  but  little  chance  of  making 
a  second  repast  of  any  prey  which  his  lordly  paw  may  have  immolated,  for  a  band  of 
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hungry  courtiers  assemble  roimd  the  victim,  and  after  the  royal  appetite  has  been 
satiated,  leave  nothing  but  a  few  dry  bones  to  tell  of  the  animal  that  ranged  freely 
through  the  forest  but  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

No  blame  attaches  to  the  black-eared  Caracal  for  this  dependent  line  of  conduct,  for, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  lion  himself  disdains  not  to  avail  himself  of  a  ready 
killed  prey,  and  to  gorge  himself  thereon  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  his  own  paw 
had  dealt  the  lethal  blow. 

It  is  said  that  the  Caracal  will  sometimes  call  in  the  aid  of  its  fellows,  and  with  their 
assistance  will  secure  even  a  large  animal  Some  authors  assert  that  they  will  unite,  like 
hounds,  in  the  chase  of  their  prey,  and  will  hunt  it  as  regularly  as  a  pack  of  wolves  or 
wild  dogs.  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Caracal,  even  when  assisted  by 
its  companions,  gives  no  open  chase,  but  achieves  its  end  by  a  few  powerful  bounds^  a 
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stroke  with  the  paw,  and  a  fierce  grip  'vHth  the  fangs  on  the  throat  of  its  victim.  Some 
authors  assert  that  the  Caracal  is  often  tamed,  and  rendered  useful  in  hunting ;  being 
trained  to  creep  upon  its  prey  and  to  spring  from  its  place  of  concealment  upon  its 
unsuspecting  quarry.  When  the  trained  Caracal  seizes  its  prey  it  crouches  to  the  earth, 
and  lies  motionless  until  its  owner  comes  up  and  removes  the  slaughtered  victim. 

The  strength  of  this  animal  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its  siza  A  captive 
Caracal  has  been  known  to  leap  upon .  ct  large  dog  and  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  although  the 
dog  defended  itself  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

The  Caracal  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  known  to  inhabit  large 
portions  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents.  Arabia,  the  Cape  and  its  vicinity,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  '•nd  Barbary,  are  the  habitations  of  this  animal,  which  is  also  found  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  India  and  Persia     The  Arabs  call  this  animal  Anak-el-ard. 

By  name,  if  not  by  sight,  the  common  Lynx  of  Europe  is  familiar  to  us,  and  is  known 
as  the  type  of  a  quick-sighted  animal    The  eyes  of  the  Lynx,  and  the  ears  of  the  "  Blind 
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Mole,"  are  generally  placed  on  a  par  with  each  other,  as  examples  of  especial  acuteness  of 
either  sensa 

The  European  Lynx  is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Continent,  being  found  in  a 
range  of  country  wMch  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Scandinavia  It  is  also  found  in 
the  more  northern  forests  of  Asia. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the  caracal,  or  even  more  so,  for  the 
same  individual  will  change  the  hue  of  its  fur  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
During  the  colder  months  the  fur  becomes  larger,  fuller,  and  more  grizzled,  the  latter 
effect  being  produced  by  a  change  in  the  tips  of  the  hairs,  which  assume  a  greyish-white. 
The  usual  colour  of  the  Lynx  is  a  rather  dark  grey,  washed  with  red,  on  which  are  placed 
sundry  dark  patches,  large  and  few  upon  the  body,  and  many  and  small  on  the  limba 
On  the  body  the  spots  assume  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  but  upon  the  limbs  they  are  nearly 
circular.  The  tail  of  the  Lynx  is  short,  being  at  the  most  only  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  sometimes  extending  only  six  inches.  The  length  of  the  body  and  head  is 
about  three  feet. 

This  animal  resembles  the  caracal  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  obtaining  prey.  Sheep 
often  fall  victims  to  the  Lynx,  but  it  finds  its  chief  nourishment  among  haxes,  rabbits,  and 
other  small  animals.  Like  the  caracal  it  is  an  excellent  climber  of  i^es,  and  chases  its 
prey  among  the  branches  with  ease  and  success. 

The  far  of  the  Lynx  is  valuable  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  feline  skin  is  usually 
destined,  and  commands  a  fair  price  in  the  market  Those  who  hunt  the  Lynx  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  fur,  choose  the  winter  months  for  the  time  of  their  operations,  as 
during  the  cold  season  the  Lynx  possesses  a  richer  and  a  warmer  fur  than  is  found  upon 
it  during  the  warm  summer  months. 

The  SouTHBBN,  OB  Pabdine,  Lynx  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  example  of  this  group  of 
Felidse.  It  inhabits  more  southern  districts  than  the  last-mentioned  animals,  being  found 
in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  and  other  southern  countries.    From  the  leopard-like  spots 
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with  which  its  raddy  chestnut  fur  is  covered,  it  derives  the  name  of  Pardine  Lynx. 
Spanish  title  is  Gato-clavo. 


Its 


The  New  Worid  possesses  its  examples  of  the  Lyncine  group  as  well  as  the  Old 
World,  and  even  in  the  cold  regions  of  Northern  America  a  representative  of  these 
animalR  may  be  found.  This  is  the  Canada  Lynx,  commonly  termed  the  "  Peeshoo"  by 
the  French  colonists,  or  even  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Le  Chat" 

The  haur  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  that  of  its  southern  relatives,  and  is  generally  of 
a  dark  grey,  flecked  or  besprinkled  with  black  Large  and  indistinct  patches  of  the  fur 
are  of  a  sensibly  darker  tint  than  the  generality  of  its  coat  Most  of  the  hairs  are  white 
at  their  extremities,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  changes  in  colour  which  will  be 
seen  even  in  the  same  species  at  different  times.  Along  the  back  and  upon  the  elbow 
joint  these  dark  mottlings  become  more  apparent  In  some  specimens  the  far  takes  a  slight 
tinge  of  ruddy  chestnut,  the  limbs  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  ears  are 
slightly  edged  with  whita  It  is  probable  that  the  same  individual  undergoes  considerable 
changes,  both  in  the  colour  and  the  length  of  its  far,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

^e  limbs  of  this  Lynx  are  very  powerfal,  and  the  thick  heavily  made  feet  are  famished 
with  strong  white  claws  that  are  not  seen  unless  the  for  be  put  asida  It  is  not  a  dangerous 
animal,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  the  American  hare  being 
its  favourite  article  of  diet 

While  running  at  speed  it  presents  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to  its  peculiar  mode 
of  leaping  in  successive  bounds,  with  its  back  slightly  arched,  and  all  the  feet  coming  to 
the  ground  nearly  at  the  same  tima  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  being  able  to  cross  the  water  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles  or  mora  Powerful  tibough  it  be,  it  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
back,  a  slight  stick  being  suf&cient  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy  the  animal  The  flesh  of 
the  Peeshoo  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  said,  though  devoid  of  flavour,  to  be  agreeably 
tender.  It  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  generality  of  the  feline  tribe,  as  the  number  of  its 
young  seldom  exceeds  two,  and  it  only  breeds  once  in  the  year.    The  range  of  this  animal 
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is  rather  extensive,  and  in  the  wide  district  where  it  takes  np  its  residence  is  found  in 
sufficient  plenty  to  render  its  for  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  length  of  this  animal  slightly  exceeds  three  feet 


Booted  LYISTL^L^uum  OaHgatm. 


The  Booted  LtnI  derives  its  somewhat  peculiar  name  &om  Uie  deep  black  colouring 
with  which  its  legs  are  partially  i^tained.  The  side  and  the  hinder  portions  of  the  legs  are 
partially  covered  with  black  hait,  which  gives  the  animal,  when  seen  from  behind,  a  quaint 
aspect,  as  if  it  had  been  ondued  with  a  pair  of  short  tight-fitting  black  buskins. 
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The  for  of  this  animal  is  rather  variable  in  its  colouring,  and  it  is  found  that  the  coat  of 
the  female  is  rather  more  yellow  than  that  of  the  male.  The  tail  is  marked  with  several 
dark  rings  upon  a  whitish  ground,  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  black. 

The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  deep  grey,  sometimes  varied  by  a  reddish  tawny  hue, 
and  sometimes  plentifully  besprinkled  with  iDlack  hairs.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  legs 
there  are  some  very  faint  stripes  of  a  ruddy  brown,  and  two  similar  bands  may  be  observed 
on  the  sides  of  the  faca  When  young,  the  fur  is  marked  with  dark  stripes  and  blotches, 
which  are  found  sparingly  on  almost  every  portion  of  the  body,  but  are  most  conspicuous  on 
the  sides.  It  is  spread  over  the  two  vast  continents  of  Asia' and  Africa,  being  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary 
to  the  Capa 

Its  food  consists  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  such  birds  as  it  can  captura  It  is 
by  no  means  a  large  animal,  being  barely  two  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail,  wWcli 
measures  rather  more  than  a  foot 


•f^5^ 


CHETAH.— Gitfparda  *ubaiu. 


The  beautifully  marked  and  elegantly  formed  creature  which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wondrous 
influence  which  can  be  exerted  by  the  human  mind  upon  the  very  being  of  the  lower 
ftTiiTTiftlfl,  The  Chetah,  Youze,  or  Hunting  Cat,  as  it  is  indifferently  named,  is,  like  the 
last-mentioned  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  rather  a  large  animal, 
exceeding  an  ordinary  leopard  in  stature.    This  superiority  in  size  appears  to  be  greater 
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than  it  is,  on  account  of  the  very  long  limbs  of  the  Chetah,  which  give  it  the  aspect  of  a 
veiy  large  animal  The  head,  however,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  the 
limbs,  although  very  long,  are  slender,  and  devoid  of  that  marvellous  strength  that  lies 
latent  in  the  true  leopard's  limb. 

The  title  **  jubata,"  or  crested,  is  given  to  the  Chetah  on  'account  of  a  short,  mane-like 
crest  of  stiff  long  hairs  which  passes  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  shoulders.  Although 
the  Chetah  is  popularly  termed  the  "  Hunting  Leopard,"  it  can  lay  but  little  claim  to  i£e 
pardine  title,  and  has  probably  been  placed  among  the  true  leopards  more  on  account  of  its 
spotted  hide  than  for  its  shape  and  structure,  llie  claws  of  this  animal  are  but  partially 
retractile,  nor  are  they  so  sharply  curved,  nor  so  beautifully  pointed,  as  those  of  the 
leopard.  The  Chetah  is  xmable  to  climb  trees  like  the  leopard,  and  in  the  general  contour 
of  its  body  evidently  forms  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  feline  and  the  canine 
races. 

The  ChetfiJi  is  one  of  those  animals  which  gam  their  living  by  mingled  craft  and 
agility.  Its  chief  food  is  obtained  from  the  various  deer  and  antelopes  which  inhabit 
the  same  country,  and  in  seizing  and  slaying  its  prey  no  little  art  is  required.  The  speed 
of  this  animal  is  not  very  great,  aud  it  has  but  little  endurance ;  so  that  an  antelope  or  a 
stag  could  set  the  spotted  foe  at  defiance,  and  in  a  short  half-hour  place  themselves 
beyond  his  reach.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  Chetah  to  hinder  the  active  and  swift- 
footed  deer  from  obtaining  that  invaluable  half-hour,  and  to  strike  them  down  before  they 
are  aware  of  his  presence. 
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In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  the  Chetah  watches  for  a  herd  of  deer  or  antelopes,  or  is 
content  to  address  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  solitary  individual,  or  a  little  band  of  two 
or  three,  should  they  be  placed  in  a  position  favourable  for  his  purpose.  Crouching  upon 
the  ground  so  as  to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
intended  prey,  the  Chetah  steals  rapidly  and  silently  upon  them,  never  venturing  to  show 
himself  until  he  is  within  reach  of  a  single  spring.  Having  singled  out  one  individual 
from  the  herd,  the  Chetah  leaps  upon  the  devoted  animal  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground. 
Fastening  his  strong  grip  in  the  throat  of  the  dying  animal,  the  Chetah  laps  the  hot 
blood,  and  for  the  time  seems  forgetful  of  time  or  place. 

Of  these  curious  habits,  the  restless  and  all-adapting  mind  of  man  has  taken  advantage, 
and  has  diverted  to  his  own  service  the  wild  destructive  properties  of  the  Chetah.  In  fact, 
man  has  established  a  kind  of  quadrupedal  falconry,  the  Chetah  taking  the  place  of  the 
hawk,  and  the  chase  being  one  of  earth  and  not  of  air.  The  Asiatics  have  brought  this 
curious  chase  to  great  perfection,  and  are  able  to  train  Chetahs  for  this  purpose  in  a 
wonderfully  perfect  manner. 

When  a  Chetah  is  taken  out  for  the'  purpose  of  hunting  game,  he  is  hooded  and  placed 
in  a  light  native  car,  in  company  with  his  keepers.  When  they  perceive  a  herd  of  deer, 
or  other  desirable  game,  the  keepers  turn  the  Chetah's  head  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
remove  the  hood  from  his  eyes.  The  sharp-sighted  animal  generally  perceives  the  prey  at 
once,  but  if  he  fails  so  to  do  the  keepers  assist  him  by  quiet  gestures. 

No  sooner  does  the  Chetah  fairly  perceive  the  deer  than  his  bands  are  loosened,  and  he 
gently  slips  from  the  car.  Employing  all  his  innate  artifices,  the  quadrupedal  hunter 
approaches  the  game,  and  with  one  powerful  leap  flings  himself  upon  the  animal  which  he 
has  selected.  The  keepers  now  hurry  up,  and  take  his  attention  from  the  slaughtered 
animal  by  offering  him  aladleful  of  its  blood,  or  by  placing  before  him  some  food  of  which 
he  is  especially  fond,  such  as  the  head  and  neck  of  a  fowl  The  hood  is  then  slipped  over 
his  head,  and  the  blinded  animal  is  conducted  patient  and  unresisting  to  the  car,  where  he 
is  secured  until  another  victim  may  be  discovered. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  although  the  Chetah  is  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  in 
Asia,  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man  by  the  African  races,  but  is 
suffered  to  roam  at  large,  unfettered  and  unblinded. 

The  natural  disposition  of  this  pretty  creature  seems  to  be  gentle  and  placid,  and  it 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  domestication.  It  has  been  so  completely  trained  as  to  be 
permitted  to  wander  where  it  chooses  like  a  domestic  dog  or  cat,  and  is  quite  as  familiar 
as  that  animal  Even  in  a  state  of  semi-domestication  it  is  sufficiently  gentle.  One 
sleek  and  weU-conditioned  specimen  with  which  I  made  acquaintance  behaved  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  permitting  me  to  pat  its  soft  sides,  or  stroke  its  face,  and  uttering  short 
self-sufficient  sounds,  like  the  magnified  purr  of  a  gratified  cat.  Unfortunately,  the 
acquaintance  was  rudely  broken  up  by  an  ill-conditioned  Frenchman,  who  came  to  the 
front  of  the  cage,  and  with  his  stick  dealt  the  poor  animal  a  severe  thrust  in  the  side. 
The  Chetah  instantly  lost  its  confident  expression,  and  was  so  irritated  by  this  rough 
treatment  that  it  would  not  permit  a  repetition  of  the  former  caresses. 

Certainly  these  caged  animals  have  a  wondrous  perception  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  visit  them.  I  heard  one  curious  instance  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  caged 
tiger. 

A  little  girl,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  was  taken  to  see  the  lions  and  tigers  in  a 
travelling  menagerie.  They  presented  to  her  mind  the  idea  that  they  were  simply  very 
large  cats,  only  differing  in  size  from  her  favourite  cat  at  homa  So  she  crept  close  to 
the  cage,  and  getting  on  a  stone,  in  order  to  lift  her  small  person  to  a  proper  elevation, 
fearlessly  thiust  her  arm  through  the  bars,  and  began  to  stroke  the  nose  of  the  tiger. 
The  spectators,  seeing  the  child  thus  engaged,  very  unwisely  set  up  a  general  scream, 
which  had  the  effect  of  startliug  the  tiger,  and  of  making  it  so  suspicious,  that  a  second 
attempt  to  stroke  it  now  would  have  probably  resulted  in  the  l6ss  of  the  arm. 

The  for  of  the  Chetah  is  rather  rough,  and  is  by  no  means  so  smooth  as  tliat  of  the 
African  or  Asiatic  leopard.     Its  colour  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  leopard,  but  the 
ground  colour  of  the  fur  is  of  a  deeper  fawn.    The  spots  which  so  profusely  stud  the 
1.  27. 
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body  and  limbs  are  nearly  round  in  theii'  form,  and  black  in  their  tint  Excepting  upon 
the  face  there  seem  to  be  no  stripes  like  those  of  the  tiger,  but  upon  each  side  of  the  face 
there  is  a  bold  black  streak  which  runs  from  the  eye  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  The 
hair  about  the  throat,  chest,  and  flanks  is  rather  long,  and  gives  a  veiy  determinate  look 
to  the  animal 

The  Chetah  is  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  including  India, 
Sumatra^  and  Persia,  while  in  Africa  it  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


UXMSAS  AND  B'OFFAJ^J 


HYENAS. 


The  group  of  animals  which  are  so  well  known  by  the  title  of  HY.ffiNAS,  are,  although 
most  repulsive  to  the  view,  and  most  disgusting  in  their  habits,  the  very  saviours  of  life 
and  health  in  the  countries  where  they  live,  and  where  there  is  necessity  for  their 
existence.  In  this  land,  and  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  need  of  such  la^  animals 
as  the  Hyanas  to  perform  their  necessary  and  useful  task  of  clearing  the  earth  from  the 
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decaying  carcasses  which  cumber  its  surface  and  poison  its  air,  for  in  our  utilitarian  age 
even  the  very  hairs  from  a  cow's  hide  are  turned  to  account,  and  the  driest  bones  are 
made  to  subserve  many  uses.  We  need  not  the  Hyaenas,  with  their  strong  teeth,  their 
powerful  jaws,  their  rapid  digestion,  and  their  insatiable  appetite.  For  the  animal  sub- 
stances which  are  cast  out  unburied  on  our  land  are  generally  either  eaten  or  buried  by 
certain  of  the  insect  tribes,  who  are  of  a  verity  visible  prpvidences  to  us,  assimilating 
into  their  own  being,  or  that  of  their  progeny,  the  putrefying  matter  that,  but  for  their 
providential  interference,  would  pour  out  clouds  of  poisoned  gases,  rife  with  pestilence 
and  diseasa 

In  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  there  are  carnivorous  and  flesh-burjdng 
insects,  which  consume  the  smaller  animal  substances ;  but  the  rough  work  is  left  to 
those  industrious  scavengers  the  Hyaenas,  which  content  themselves  with  the  remains  of 
large  animals. 

In  the  semi-civilized  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Hyaena  is  a  public  benefactor, 
swallowing  with  his  accommodating  appetite  almost  every  species  of  animal  substance 
that  can  te  found,  and  even  crushing  to  splinters  between  his  iron  jaws  the  bones  which 
would  resist  the  attacks  of  all  other  carnivorous  animals. 

There  are  several  species  of  Hyaenas,  which  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  such  as  the 
Striped  Hyaena,  sometimes  called  the  Crested  Hyaena,  or  Strand  Wolf,  the  Brown  Hyaena, 
and  the  Tiger  Wolf,  or  Spotted  Hyaena.  The  habits  of  all  these  animals  are  very  similar. 
The  animals  comprising  this  group  are  remarkable  for  their  slouching,  shambling  gait» 
which  is  caused  by  the  disproportion  that  exists  between  their  legs.  The  fore-legs,  which 
are  used  for  digging,  are  powerful  and  well  developed,  but  the  hinder  pair  are  so  short 
that  the  line  of  the  back  slopes  suddenly  downwards  from  the  hips,  and  gives  to  the 
creature  a  most  sneaking  and  cowardly  look.    There  are  only  four  toes  on  each  foot 

Useful  as  is  the  Hyaena  when  it  remains  within  its  proper  boundaries,  and  restricts 
itself  to  its  proper  food,  it  becomes  a  terrible  pest  when  too  numerous  to  find  sufficient 
nourishment  in  dead  carrion.  Incited  by  hunger,  it  hangs  on  the  skirts  of  villages  and 
encampments,  and  loses  few  opportunities  of  making  a  meal  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  does  not  openly  oppose  even  a  domestic  ox,  but  endeavours  to  startle  its 
intended  prey,  and  cause  it  to  take  to  flight  before  it  will  venture  upon  an  attack.  In 
order  to  alarm  the  cattle  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  creeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  them, 
and  then  springing  up  suddenly  just  under  their  eyes.  Should  the  startled  animals  turn 
to  flee,  the  Hyaena  wUl  attack  and  destroy  them ;  but  if  they  should  turn  to  bay,  will 
stand  still  and  venture  no  farther.  It  wiU  not  even  attack  a  knee-haltered  horse.  So  it 
often  happens  that  the  Hyaena  destroys  the  healthy  cattle  which  can  run  away,  and  is 
afraid  to  touch  the  sickly  and  maimed  beasts  which  cannot  flee,  and  are  forced  to  stand 
at  bay. 

Among  the  warlike  tribes  that  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  Africa  tliis  cowardly  dis- 
position throws  a  sad  discredit  on  the  animal,  and  they  lavish  upon  the  Hyaena  their 
copious  vocabulary  of  abusive  terms.  Even  a  weapon  which  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  a  Hyaena  is  held  by  them  as  entirely  defiled,  and  rendei*ed  unfit  for 
the  use  of  a  warrior.  Jules  Gr^rard  relates  an  incident  of  Hyaena  hunting,  which,  although 
it  reflects  a  little  upon  himself,  he  narrates  with  much  humour. 

He  had  left  the  encampment,  and  was  proceeding  hurriedly  along  the  path,  wL'in  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  rough,  hairy  animal,  which  had  been  surprised  by  daybreak,  and 
was  shambling  along  towards  its  home  with  a  limping,  hobbling  gait,  and  an  air  of 
blank  astonislmient  The  animal,  a  Hyaena,  made  off  as  fast  as  it  could,  and  the  hunter, 
naving  left  lus  gun  with  an  attendant  who  was  lingering  behind,  was  fain  to  draw  his 
sabre,  and  charge  the  retreating  beast  as  he  best  could.  The  Hyaena  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  plunging  among  the  bushes  disappeared  into  a  cavity  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 

The  hunter  was  determined  to  secure  the  animal  if  he  could,  so  he  tied  his  horse  to  a 
bush,  and  crawled  into  the  little  cavern.  When  fairly  inside  he  found  that  he  was 
within  a  deserted  stone  quarry,  where  he  could  stand  erect  and  freely  use  his  arms.  The 
cavern  was  so  dark,  however,  that  he  could  not  see  the  Hyaena,  and  the  only  indication 
of  its  presence  was  afforded  by  its  teeth  grinding  upon  the  sword-blade,  and  endeavouring 
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to  drag  the  weapon  from  his  hand.  In  a  few  moments  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity,  and  he  could  perceive  the  Hyaena  still  holding  on  to  the  point  of  the  sword. 
A  sudden  effort  sufl&ced  to  free  the  weapon,  and  with  a  quick  thrust,  the  blade  was  buried 
to  the  lult  in  the  creature's  breast,  laying  the  Hyaena  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

Just  as  M.  Gr^rard  had  withdrawn  the  dripping  sword,  and  was  about  to  drag  the 
slain  animal  from  the  cave,  his  attendant  arrived,  accompanied  by  some  negroes  whom 
he  had  pressed  into  the  service. 

The  hunter  thought  that  he  had  deserved  some  credit  for  his  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  so  powerftd  an  animal,  and  was  unpleasantly  disappointed  when  the  Arab  recom- 
mended him  to  return  thanks  that  he  had  not  used  his  gun,  and  advised  him  to  discard 
the  ensanguined  sabre,  as  it  would  betray  him.  Indeed  he  found  that  he  had  committed 
a  woeful  blunder,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  achieve  some  specially  daring  deed  in  order 
to  stop  the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

He  afterwards  found  that  the  Arabs  scorned  to  use  a  weapon  against  the  Hyaena, 
which  they  killed  in  a  most  unique  manner. 

Taking  a  handful  of  wet  mud,  or  similar  substance,  and  presenting  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hyaena's  den,  they  extend  their  hand  to  the  animal,  and  say  mockingly, 
"  See,  how  pretty  I  will  make  you  with  this  henna !''  They  then  dash  the  wet  compost 
into  the  creature's  eyes,  drag  him  out  by  a  paw,  and  gag  him  before  he  recovers  from  the 
sudden  bewilderment.  The  poor  beast  is  now  handed  over  to  the  women  and  children, 
who  stone  it  to  death. 

These  Hyaenas  are  very  fond  of  dog-flesh,  and  employ  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
catching  their  favourite  prey.    The  female  Hyaena  creeps  quietly,  and  ensconces  herself 
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beliind  some  bush  or  other  concealment  not  far  from  a  village  or  a  temporary  encamp- 
ment Her  mate  then  plays  his  part  by  running  boldly  forwards,  and  making  himself 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  multitudinous  dogs 
which  prowl  about  human  habitations.  Out  rush  the  dogs  at  the  sight  of  the  intruder, 
and  the  Hyaena  runs  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  taking  care  to  pass  near  the  spot  where  his  mate 
is  lying  concealed.    The  result  may  be  imagined 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  Hyaena  will  commit  itself  to  so  bold  an  action,  for  it 
is  never  known  to  be  venturesome  unless  compelled  by  dire  hunger. 

The  Striped  Hyaena  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  its  relations  by  the  peculiar 
streaks  from  which  it  derives  its  nama  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  greyish-brown, 
diversified  with  blackish  stripes,  which  run  along  the  ribs,  and  upon  the  limbs.  A  large 
singular  black  patch  extends  over  the  front  of  the  throaty  and  single  black  hairs  are  pro- 
fusely scattered  among  the  fur.  When  young,  the  stripes  are  more  apparent  than  in  adult 
age,  and  the  •little  animal  has  something  of  a  tigrine  aspect  about  its  faca  The  reason 
for  this  circumstance  is  twofold  ;  firstly,  because  the  groundwork  of  the  fur  is  lighter  than 
in  the  adult  Hyaena ;  and  secondly,  because  the  stripes  are  proportionately  much  broader 
than  in  the  full-grown  animal,  and  therefore  occupy  more  space. 

Although  the  Hyaena  is  so  cowardly  an  animal,  jet,  like  all  cowards,  it  becomes 
very  bold  when  it  finds  that  it  can  make  its  attack  with  impunity.  Emboldened  by 
numbers,  and  incited  by  fierce  hunger,  the  Hyenas  become  the  very  pests  of  the  native 
African  towns ;  roaming  with  impunity  through  the  streets  in  search  of  the  garbage  that 
is  plentifully  flung  from  the  houses,  and  conducting  themselves  with  the  greatest 
impudenca  At  nightfall  the  inhabitants  are  fain  to  close  their  doors  firmly,  for 
these  dangerous  brutes  have  been  known  to  seize  a  sleeping  man,  and  to  kill  him  with 
the  terrible  grip  of  their  powerful  jaws. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  Hyaena  possesses  teeth  and  jaws  of  extraordinary  strength, 
and  between  their  tremendous  fangs  the  thigh-bones  of  an  ox  fly  in  splinters  with  a 
savage  crash  that  makes  the  spectator  shudder.  The  skull  of  this  animal  is  formed  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  points  it  out  as  belonging  to  a  creature  of  enormous  power.  The 
"zygomatic"  arches  of  bone  that  extend  from  the  eyes  to  the  ears  are  of  exceeding 
strength  and  thickness ;  and  along  the  top  of  the  head  there  runs  a  deep  bony  crest 
that  projects  beyond  the  brain-cavity,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful 
muscles  to  which  the  animal  owes  its  singular  strength.  So  forcibly  are  these  muscles 
exerted  that  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  found  to  have  imited  together — 
"anchylosed"  according  to  the  professional  term,  on  account  of  the  violent  tension  to 
which  they  were  continually  subjected. 

The  muzzle  is  but  short,  and  the  rough  thorn-studded  tongue  is  used,  like  that'  of  the 
feline  groups,  for  rasping  every  vestige  of  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  prey. 

The  Brown  HviBNA  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  of 
a  blackish-brown  tint,  diversified  with  a  lighter  hue  upon  the  neck  and  throat,  and  a  few 
indistinctly  marked  bands  of  a  blackish-brown  across  the  legs.  The  hair  of  this  species 
is  extremely  long,  and  has  a  decided  "set"  backwards. 

Sometimes  the  brown  hue  of  the  fur  is  washed  with  a  warmer  tint  of  chestnut,  from 
which  circumstance  the  animal  has  been  termed  "  Crocuta  rufa,'' the  latter  word  signifying 
a  ruddy  hue,  and  being  applied  especially  to  hair. 

The  last  of  the  three  acknowledged  species  of  Hyaena  is  a  larger  and  heavier  built 
animal  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  numerous  and  well-defined  spots  that  are  scattered  over  its  body  and  limbs.  The 
Spotted  Hy jsna,  or  Tiger  Wolf,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is,  for  a  Hyaena,  a  fierce  and 
dangerous  animal,  invadmg  the  sheep-folds  and  cattle-pens  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
and  doing  in  one  night  more  mischief  than  can  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  spots,  or  rather  the  blotches,  with  which  its  fur  is  marked,  are  rather  scanty  upon 
the  back  and  sides,  but  upon  the  legs  are  much  more  clearly  marked,  and  are  set  oloaer 
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together.  The  paws  are  nearly  black.  In  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  very 
young  specimen,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  devoid  of  the  spots  that  mark  its  adult  fur, 
thereby  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  animals  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
For  example,  the  lion,  which  in  mature  age  is  of  a  uniform  tawny  hue,  is  covered  when 
young  with  spots  and  stripes,  which  seem  to  partake  equally  of  the  tigrine  and  pardine 
character.  The  young  puma,  again,  exhibits  strongly  marked  spots  of  a  deeper  hue  upon 
its  pale  tawny  fur,  and  retains  them  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed,  even  in  the  fur  of 
an  adult  puma  may  be  discerned  the  remnants  of  these  maculations  when  the  animal  is 
placed  in  certain  lights.  The  Striped  Hyaena,  again,  exhibits  more  decisive  markings  while 
young  than  after  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  there  are  many  other  similar  instances. 
These  examples  would  seem  to  justify  the  idea,  that  the  young  of  these  and  similar 
animals  were  deeper  in  their  colouring  than  their  parents.  Yet,  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  seeming  rule,  we  find  the  young  of  the  Spotted  Hyaena  to  possess  a  simple,  ruddy, 
brown  fur,  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Brown  Hyaeneu  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
whatever  dark  spots,  stripes,  or  blotches  exist  upon  an  animal,  whether  in  its  young  or  its 
adult  state,  they  may  always  be  found  either  upon  the  back,  folio  wing  the  line  of  the  vertebne, 
or  upon  the  legs.  And  even  in  those  numerous  cases  where,  as  in  the  leopard,  tiger,  ocelot, 
and  other  striped  and  spotted  animals,  the  dark  markings  are  persistent  through  the  entii*e 
life  of  the  creature,  these  dark  spots  and  stripes  are  always  found  to  be  more  powerfully 
developed  upon  the  spine  and  on  the  legs.  I  would  here  offer  a  suggestion :  that  we  may 
find  a  key  to  this  curious  enigma  in  the  fact,  that  the  darker  fur  seems,  in  these  animals,  to 
accompany  the  chief  voluntary  nerves,  and  therefore  to  become  more  conspicuous  upon  the 
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Kne  of  the  all-important  nervous  column  that  runs  along  the  back,  and  of  the  great  brancK 
nerves  which  supply  power  and  energy  to  the  limbs.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
complicated  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  that  intertwines  itself  among  the  vital  organs,  and 
is  woven  into  such  manifold  reticulations  on  the  "  epigastrium,"  is  of  a  different  character 
from  the  round  cord-like  nerves  of  motion,  and  is  found  mostly  in  those  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  fur  is  palest. 

The  Tiger  Wolf  is  celebrated  for  the  strange  unearthly  sounds  which  it  utters  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement  The  animal  is  often  called  the  "  laughing 
Hyaena "  on  account  of  the  maniacal,  mirthless,  hysterical  laugh  which  it  pours  forth, 
accompanying  these  horrid  sounds  with  the  most  absurd  gestures  of  body  and  limbs. 
During  the  time  that  the  creature  is  engaged  in  uttering  these  wild  fearful  peals  of 
laughter  it  dances  about  in  a  state  of  ludicrously  frantic  excitement,  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  rising  on  its  hind  legs,  and  rapidly  gyrating  on  those  members,  nodding  its  head 
repeatedly  to  the  ground ;  and,  in  fine,  performing  the  most  singular  antics  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

The  ancients,  who  had  the  vaguest  possible  ideas  of  the  Hyaena,  and  considered  it  to 
be  as  fearful  a  foe  to  humanity  as  the  lion,  thought  that  the  animal  was  accustomed  to 
decoy  sti-ay  travellers  to  its  den  by  imitating  the  laughter  of  human  revellers,  and  then  to 
kill  and  devour  those  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  simulated  revelry.  Besides  the 
ordinary  teeth  and  claws  with  which  a  Hysena  was  furnished,  these  ancient  authors 
supplied  the  Hyaena  with  two  additional  rows  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  a  supply  of  sharp 
darts  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  triple  row  of  teeth  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  shark,  which  is  indeed  a  kind  of  marine  Hyaena,  and  the  caudal  darts  were  clearly 
adopted  firom  the  skin  of  the  porcupine. 
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The  Hyrena  is  too  vexatious  a  neighbour  not  to  be  persecuted,  and  frequently  falls  a 
victim  to  the  treacherous  spring-gun,  in  spite  of  the  benefits  which  he  confers  on  man- 
kind by  his  unfailing  energy  in  devouring  every  scrap  of  eatable  food. 

To  set  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  Hy«na  shooting  is  an  easy  matter,  and  is  managed  as 
follows.  The  loaded  musket  is  fixed  horizontally  to  a  couple  of  posts,  about  the  height  of 
a  Hyaena's  head.  A  string  is  then  fastened  to  the  trigger,  one  end  of  which  is  passed 
behind  the  trigger  guard,  or  through  a  ring  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  is  firmly 
tied  to  a  piece  of  meat,  which  is  hung  on  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  When  a  passing  HyaBna, 
prowling  about  in  search  of  prey,  is  attracted  by  the  meat,  he  seizes  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  thus  draws  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  lodging  the  bullet  in  his  head.  Tenacious  of  life  as 
is  the  Hyaena,  he  faUs  dead  on  the  spot 

In  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Hyaenas,  a  piece  of  putrid  flesh  is  dragged  along 
the  ground  so  as  to  leave  an  odoriferous  trail  leading  to  the  treacherous  weapon.    , 

Taught  by  experience,  the  Hyaenas  have  become  so  suspicious  of  an  object  which  they 
do  not  understand,  and  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  that  the  very  sight  of  a  piece  of 
string  alarms  them,  and  guards  them  from  self-immolation  in  many  a  trap.  So  the  farmers, 
who  chiefly  set  these  explosive  traps,  match  the  creature's  cunning  by  their  own  superior 
intellect,  and  substitute  the  stems  of  creeping  plants  for  the  hempen  cord  or  leathern  strings. 
These  objects  are  regarded  without  suspicion,  and  by  their  assistance  the  outwitted  Hyaena 
is  laid  low. 

In  chasing  living  animals  the  Hyaena  employs  the  same  caution  that  characterises  hia 
ordinary  proceedings.  When  they  seize  their  prey  the  Hyaenas  carefully  avoid  those 
spots  where  the  affrighted  animal  might  reach  them  with  its  hoofs,  teeth,  or  horns. 
They  never  seem  to  spring  on  the  animal's  neck,  but  hang  on  to  its  flanks,  dragging  it 
to  the  groimd  by  the  mingled  weight  of  their  body  and  the  pain  of  the  wound.  Many 
veteran  oxen  and  horses  are  deeply  scarred  in  the  flanks  by  the  teeth  of  the  Hyaena, 
which  has  made  its  attack,  but  has  been  scared  away  or  shaken  off. 

The  eyes  of  the  Hyaenas  are  singularly  repulsive  in  their  expression,  being  round,  dull, 
and  almost  meaningless. 

There  are  man-eaters  among  the  Hyaenas,  and  these  hominivorous  animals  are  greatly 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  stealthiness  and  craft  with  which  they  achieve  their 
object. 

They  very  seldom  endeavour  to  destroy  the  adult  men  and  women,  but  limit  their  attacks 
to  the  young  and  defenceless  children.  On  dark  nights  the  Hyaena  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
for  he  can  be  guided  to  his  prey  by  the  light  of  the  nocturnal  fires  which  do  not  daunt  an 
animal  that  is  possessed  by  this  fearful  spirit  of  destructiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
make  his  cautious  approaches  unseen.  As  the  family  are  lying  at  night,  buried  in  sleep, 
the  Hyaena  prowls  round  the  inclosure,  and  on  fincfing  a  weak  spot  the  animal  pushes 
aside  the  wattle  bands  of  which  the  fence  is  made,  and  quietly  creeps  through  the  breach. 

Between  the  human  inhabitants  and  the  fence,  the  cattle  are  picketed  by  nighty  and 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Hyaena  if  he  chose  to  attack  them.  But  he  slips  cautiously 
amid  the  sleeping  beasts,  and  makes  his  way  to  the  spot  where  lies  a  young  child, 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber.  Employing  the  same  silent  caution,  the  Hyaena  quietly  with- 
draws the  sleeping  child  from  the  protecting  cloak  of  its  mother,  and  makes  its  escape 
with  its  prey  before  it  can  be  intercepted. 

With  such  marvellous  caution  does  this  animal  act,  that  it  has  often  been  known  to 
remove  an  infant  from  the  house  without  even  giving  the  alarm. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Hyaena  is  in  no  wise  fastidious  in  its  diet,  and 
that  it  will  habitually  consume  the  most  indigestible  of  substances.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  something  capricious  about  the  function  of  assimilating  food,  which,  even  in  the 
Hyaena,  is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations.  To  one  of  these  animals,  after  a  fast  of 
thirty-six  hours,  a  dead  rat  was  given,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  it  immediately  swa'»  - 
lowed.  In  fifteen  minutes,  the  creature  rejected  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  rat,  though 
the  same  animal  would  have  eaten  with  impunity  the  heavy  bones  or  tough  hide  of  a 
veteran  ox,  or  even  would  have  made  a  satisfactory  meal  on  a  few  yards  of  leathern  strap. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  the  Cape  Hysena  and  its  habits  are  taken  from  the  MS.  of 
Captain  Drayson,  RA.,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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••Tms  animal  is  yeiy  common  in  South  Africa,  and  being  cunning,  and  rarely 
venturing  out  by  day,  is  likely  to  be  longer  a  denizen  of  the  inhabited  districts  than 
many  other  less  formidable  creatures.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches^  and  falls  towards  the  rump ;  extreme  length,  about  five  feet  ten  inches.  The 
bead  is  short  and  yery  broad ;  muzzle  and  nose  black ;  general  colour,  brown,  irregularly 
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blotched  with  circular  black  spots.    The  tail  sixteen  inches ;  hairs  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  withers  long,  forming  a  reversed  mana 

The  proper  duty  of  this  creature  appears  to  be  that  of  scavenger,  and  is,  with  regard 
to  the  beasts,  what  the  vulture  is  to  the  birds ;  but  owing  to  its  great  appetite,  and 
naturally  voracious  disposition,  it  does  not  appear  contented  with  merely  the  carrion  which 
it  might  procure,  but  employs  its  strength  and  speed  in  destrojdng  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  colonists,  or  in  killing  such  antdopes  as  it  is  enabled  to  captura 

If  this  animal  possessed  courage  in  proportion  to  its  strength  it  would  be  a  very 
formidable  opponent  to  man,  and,  as  it  hunts  frequently  in  packs,  might  test  the 
skill  and  boldness  of  the  hunter,  but,  fortunately,  its  principal  characteristic  is  cowardica 

Owing  to  the  custom  prevalent  amongst  many  of  the  South  African  tribes  of  exposing 
their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey,  the  Hyaena  has  acquired  the  taste  for 
human  flesh,  and  therefore  cases  are  on  record  of  the  huts  of  Kaffirs  having  been  entered 
by  it,  and  the  children  carried  off  and  devoured.  Most  ably  does  the  Hysena 
perform  his  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Whilst  the  lion  selects  the  choice  parts 
of  a  slain  animal,  and  the  vulture  those  which  he  cannot  eat,  the  Hysena  comes  and 
finishes  hide,  bones,  and  other  remnants  which  have  been  too  tough  for  the  digestion 
of  the  others. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  those  animals  which  take  the  shortest  time  to 
fill  their  stomachs  can  go  the  longest  time  without  eating.  For  example,  the  horse  and 
the  ox  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  feed,  and  they  will  both 
sufier  if  they  are  kept  more  than  a  day  without  food.  The  wolf  and  the  dog  can  make  a 
very  satisfactory  meal  in  about  two  minutes,  and  either  can  remain  two  oi  three  days 
without  suffering  much  for  want  of  a  meal  We  may  even  remark  that  this  iostinctive 
mode  of  eating  food  is  prevalent  among  human  beings. 

The  rough  ploughboy,  whose  meals  are  limited  in  number  to  one  or  two  daily,  and  are 
composed  of  coarse  bread  and  fat  bacon,  swallows  in  a  few  minutes  these  articles  of 
food  in  great  morsels  which  he  can  hardly  force  into  his  mouth,  and  which  he  scarcely 
takes  the  trouble  to  masticata  The  food  which  is  thus  taken  into  the  system  ^vill  repel 
the  feeling  of  faintness  consequent  on  an  empty  stomach  much  more  than  if  it  were 
leisurely  eaten  and  properly  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  teetL  This  result  is  only 
natural,  for  the  better  food  is  masticated,  the  sooner  is  it  digested. 

The  Hyaena  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  appears  well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  for  on 
one  occasion,  being  anxious  to  see  how  easily  he  crushed  a  huge  bone  of  beef,  I  took  my 
station  in  front  of  his  cage,  just  before  feecfing  time.  After  the  usual  laugh  had  been 
extracted  from  crowd  and  Hyaena,  a  leg  of  beef  was  forced  under  the  bars,  and  was 
seized  by  the  hysterical  scavenger.  A  few  strips  of  flesh  were  torn  oflf  and  swallowed, 
and  then  there  remained  about  nine  inches  of  bone  and  sinew ;  instead  of  crushing  these 
into  little  pieces,  and  then  swallowing  it,  as  I  expected,  the  wise  animal  just  turned  the 
bone  'hea^  on,'  took  it  in  his  jaws,  made  a  face,  contorted  his  body,  and  that  solid  mass 
was  deposited  in  the  yawning  sarcophagus.  The  crowd  laughed  and  dispersed,  but  did 
not  remark  what  experience  had  probably  taught  this  prisoner,  viz.  that  when  he 
swallowed  the  bone  whole  he  was  not  so  famished  by  the  next  day's  dinner-hour  as  when 
he  ground  it  up  into  small  pieces.  This  Hyaena,  having  but  little  variety  of  occupation 
for  its  mind,  had  probably  devoted  much  patient  thought  to  the  adjustment  of  this  fact. 

The  Hyaena  usually  lives  in  holes,  or  amongst  rocks  in  retired  localities,  and  when  the 
sun  has  set  he  comes  forth  and  searches  for  food.  He  then  utters  a  long  melancholy 
howl,  which  finishes  with  a  sort  of  bark,  and  occasionally  that  fiend-like  laugh  which, 
when  heard  in  the  desert,  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest  description,  calls  up  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  solitary  traveller  the  forms  of  some  spectral  ghouls  searching  for  theii 
unnatural  feast 

The  smell  of  the  Hyaena  is  so  rank  and  offensive  that  no  animal,  other  than  of  its 
own  species,  will  come  near  the  careers.  Dogs,  when  they  come  across  the  scent  of. 
the  Hyaena,  at  once  show  signs  of  fear;  they  will  scarcely  leave  their  master,  and, 
with  bristling  manes  and  wUd  looks,  examine  every  inch  of  ground  over  which 
they  pass. 
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The  spoor  of  the  Hyaena  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  larger  than  that  of  the  dog ;  the 
nails  not  being  retractile,  usually  leave  an  impression  upon  soft  ground,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  leopard.  The  inside  toe  of  each  foot  is  smaller  than  the  outside,  and  the 
footmarks  can  be  easily  recognised  and  distinguished  from  those  of  dogs. 

During  one  warm  afternoon,  whilst  riding  over  the  grassy  slopes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Umganie  River,  near  Pietermaritzberg,  and  attended  by  a  cunning  old  pointer,  I  saw  the 
dog  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  old  watercourse,  and  bark  fiercely  at  some  object  which 
appeared  to  be  stationed  below.  I  knew  that  the  bark  and  the  expression  which  accom- 
panied it  was  the  dog-language  for  *  there's  something  here,'  so  I  dismounted,  and  walked 
towards  the  dyke.  As  I  approached,  the  dog,  with  an  aspect  of  alarm,  sprang  back,  and 
then  rushed  forward  again.  From  having  had  several  unpleasant  rencontres  with 
poisonous  snakes  I  had  become  very  cautious,  and  advanced  so  slowly  that  I  was  only 
enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  Hyaena,  which,  upon  seeing  me,  immediately  retreated 
into  an  opening. 

I  descended  the  steep  bank  and  found  a  large  hole,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  which  the  water  obtained  an  exit  I  collected  a 
few  sticks  and  some  long  grass,  which  I  placed  over  the  entrance,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  course  of  this  passage,  to  see  if  there  were  another  opening. 

About  fifty  yards  from  the  first  I  found  a  second  hole,  which  evidently  led  to  the 
first ;  neither  of  these  were  large  enough  to  admit  me,  and  the  dog  could  not  have  done 
much  good  even  had  he  entered ;  but  he  appeared  to  have  a  great  objection  to  approach 
too  near  to  the  den. 

After  some  consideration,  I  determined  to  cut  a  quantity  of  the  dry  grass,  to  fill  one 
opening  with  it^  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  to  watch  near  the  other  hole.  This  plan  failed  to 
unearth  the  creature,  so  I  reversed  the  arrangement,  but  with  no  better  success. 

At  length  I  fired  several  bullets  into  the  opening,  trusting  that  a  stray  shot  might 
strike  near  the  Hyaena,  and  that  it  would  drive  him  into  open  ground.  The  sinuosities 
of  the  passage  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  fair  shot 

WMlst  thus  engaged,  the  dog  suddenly  barked  and  dashed  oflE  Upon  reaching  the 
top  of  the  bank,  I  saw  the  Hyaena  scrambling  over  the  hills,  closely  followed  by  my  dog. 
I  mounted  my  pony,  but  the  pace  was  too  good  for  him.  I  however  held  the  Hyaena  in 
view  for  a  considerable  time  as  it  passed  over  the  successive  ridges,  but  the  pointer  soon 
gave  up  his  pursuit 

I  think  that  when  the  ordinary  game  is  driven  away  by  sporting  men,  or  killed  by 
sportsmen.  Hyaena-hunting  with  a  pack  of  hounds  would  be  found  very  good  sport,  and 
perhaps  we  should  have  Hyaena-hunters  sneering  at  fox-hunters  as  much  as  some  fox- 
hunters  now  do  at '  thistle-whippers.' 

The  Hyaena  is  frequently  caught  in  a  trap  of  simple  construction.  Stakes  are  driven 
into  the  ground  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure,  and  a  hanging  door  of  stone,  sustained  by  a 
cord,  closes  the  aperture  when  it  falls.  A  bait  is  plsujed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  trap, 
and  the  whole  contrivance  is  like  a  large  mouse-trap.  When  caught,  the  Hyaena  is 
despatched  with  spears  and  clubs,  or  is  shot 

The  traveller  is  frequently  disturbed  during  the  night  by  the  daring  Hyaenas,  who 
will  sneak  about  his  waggons  in  search  of  leather  straps,  trektows,  and  other  savoui}'' 
provender ;  and  if  a  pair  of  shoes  or  some  leather  breeches  happened  to  be  left  in  an 
exposed  situation  during  the  dark  hours,  they  may  be  considered  lost  without  redemption, 
for  such  a  supper  would  be  an  unlooked-for  luxury  by  the  gaunt  brute." 

One  of  these  animals  was  discoverod  in  a  state  of  sad  laceration.  The  two  fore-paws 
were  gone,  and  the  legs  themselves  had  been  frightfully  torn,  evidently  by  some  powerful 
beast  of  prey.  The  natives  said  that  the  Hyaena  had  been  thus  punished  by  the  lion  for 
interfering  with  his  arrangements,  and  stated,  moreover,  that  the  lion  frequently  corrected 
the  forward  conduct  of  the  Hyaena,  by  biting  off  every  one  of  its  paws.  This  statement, 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  was  corroborated  by  several  experienced  hunters. 

Although  in  former  days  the  Hyaena  was  supposed  to  be  a  wholly  untameable 
animal,  later  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  nearly  as  tractable  and  affectionate  as  a 
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dog  when  it  has  the  benefit  of  similar  treatment  It  has  been  known  to  accompany  ita 
master  as  familiaxly  as  any  dog,  and  to  recognise  him  with  airs  of  joy  after  a  lengthened 
absenca  The  potency  which  some  persons  exert  over  animal  natures  is  most  remarkable. 
It  may  be  that  such  persons  pour  much  love  upon  all  things,  and  therefore  upon  the 
animals  with  which  they  come  in  contact  So  love,  creating  love, — ^which  is  the  highest  gift 
of  God,  and  the  sum  of  his  divine  attributes, — calls  forth  in  animals  the  highest  attributes 
of  their  nature,  and.  through  this  higher  quality,  develops  their  intellectual  capacities. 


AARD  WOLF.— iVdtetM  criftdtM. 


CIVETa 

It  is  generally  the  case  with  the  greater  divisions  of  animals  that  there  exist  certain 
intermediate  forms  of  animal  life,  which  seem  to  be  rather  higher  than  the  one  division, 
and  lower  than  the  other,  being,  in  fact,  transitional  forms  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
groups.  Thus,  the  Colugo,  or  Flying  Lemur,  is  an  intermediate  form  between  the  monkey 
and  bats,  and  the  Aabd  Wolf  is  intermediate  between  the  hyaenas  and  the  Civets, 
belonging,  however,  more  to  the  latter  than  the  former  group  of  animals.  It  is  much 
smaller  tiban  the  hysenas,  but  larger  than  the  Civets  and  genetts,  and,  indeed,  has 
indifferently  been  called  a  hyaena,  a  jackal,  or  a  Civet 

The  form  of  the  Aard  Wolf  much  resembles  that  of  the  hyaenas,  the  fore-quarters 
being  powerful  and  well  developed,  and  the  hinder  Quarters  low  and  sloping.     The 
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general  aspect  of  the  creature  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hyaena,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
hysenine  sloping  back  and  weak  hind  legs,  the  fur  is  rough,  coarse,  and  coloured  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  striped  hyaena.  The  tail  is  very  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  black  at  the  extremity, 
and  blackish-grey  on  the  other  portions  of  that  member.  The  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
shoulders  are  furnished  with  a  thick  bristling  mane,  which  it  can  erect  when  excited,  and 
it  then  resembles  a  miniature  striped  hyaena 

The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  sturdy,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  paws,  so  as  to  serve 
their  proper  use  of  digging.  The  Aard  Wolf  is  an  admirable  excavator,  and  digs  for 
itself  a  deep  burrow,  where  it  lies  concealed  during  the  day,  buried  in  sleep  at  the  bottom 
of  its  min&  From  this  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth,  the  creature  has  derived  its 
title  of  «  Aard,  or  Earth  Wolf" 

A  curious  mode  of  domestic  arrangement  is  carried  out  by  these  animals.  Several 
individuals  seem  to  unite  in  forming  a  common  habitation.  Several  deep  burrows  are 
dug,  having  their  common  termination  in  a  small  chamber,  where  three  or  four  Aard 
Wolves  take  up  their  residence  Whether  each  animal  digs  and  uses  its  own  burrow,  or 
whether  the  tunnels,  as  well  as  the  central  chamber,  are  common  to  the  inhabitants,  is  not 
known.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be 
adopted,  and  that  each  member  of  the  little  community  appropriated  to  itself  the  tunnel 
which  its  own  paws  had  dug. 

The  colour  of  the  Aard  Wolf  is  grey,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  yellow.  Several  broad 
bands  of  darker  fur  are  seen  on  the  sides, -and  the  paws  are  quite  black.  The  hair  of  this 
animal  is  of  two  kinds, — ^a  thick,  short,  woolly  coating,  which  lies  next  to  the  skin,  and 
a  longer  and  coarser  set  of  hairs,  which  protrude  through  the  woolly  coating,  and  hang 
downwards  to  some  length.  The  adult  Aard  Wolf  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  tot^ 
length,  the  tail  being  about  a  foot  long. 

The  food  of  thL  animal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hyaena,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
carrion  and  small  animals.  It  does  not  disdain  to  make  an  occasional  meal  on  insects, 
for  a  number  of  ants  were  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  an  Aard  Wolf  that  had  been 
kiUed 

The  Civet,  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  called  the  Civet  Cat,  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Afirica,  and  is  found  plentifully  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  is  eagerly  sought  on  account  of 
the  peculiarly  scented  substance  which  is  secreted  in  certain  glandular  pouches.  This 
Civet  perfume  was  formerly  considered  as  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  at  a  very  high  price ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  has  nearly  gone  out  of  fashion 
as  a  drug,  and  holds  its  place  in  commerce  more  as  a  simple  perfume  than  as  a  costly 
panacea. 

In  this  animal  we  may  trace  a  decided  i-esemblance  to  the  Aard  Wolf,  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  body  and  in  the  markings. 

But  the  Civet  bears  itself  in  a  very  difTerent  manner,  having  more  of  the  weasel  than 
of  the  hyaenine  nature,  and  the  colouring  of  the  fur  is  of  a  much  richer  character  than 
that  of  ihe  previously  mentioned  animal 

It  is  necarly  as  large  as  the  Aard  Wolt  its  total  length  being  about  three  feet  six  inches, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  one-third.  Along  the  back,  and  even  on  part  of  the 
tail,  runs  a  boldly  marked  crest  or  mane,  which  can  be  erected  by  the  animal  at  pleasure, 
or  can  lie  nearly,  but  not  quite,  evenly  with  the  fur. 

The  substance  which  is  so  prized  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  qualities  is  secreted  in 
a  double  pouch,  which  exists  under  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  As 
this  curious  production  is  of  some  value  in  commerce,  the  animal  which  furnishes  the 
precious  secretion  is  too  valuable  to  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  scent^-poucV,  and  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  so  as  to  afford  a  continual  supply  oi  the  odoriferous  material 

The  mode  by  which  the  Civet  perfume  is  removed  from  the  animal  is  very  ingenious. 
The  animals  which  belong  to  this  group  are  very  quick  and  active  in  their  movements, 
and,  being  furnished  with  sharp  teeth  and  strong  jaws,  are  dangerous  beasts  to  handle.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  Civet  resents  the  rough  treatment  that  must  be  used  in  order  to 
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effect  the  desired  purpose,  and  snaps  and  twists  about  with  such  lithe  and  elastic  vigour 
that  no  one  could  venture  to  lay  a  hand  on  it  without  sufficient  precautioa  So,  when 
the  time  arrives  for  the  removal  of  the  perfume,  the  Civet  is  put  into  a  long  and  very 
narrow  cage,  so  that  it  cannot  turn  itself  round.  A  bone  or  horn  spoon  is  then  introduced 
through  an  opening,  and  the  odoriferous  secretion  is  scraped  from  its  pouch  with  perfect 
impunity.  This  end  achieved,  the  plundered  animal  is  released  from  its  strait  durance, 
and  is  permitted  a  respite  until  the  supply  of  perfume  shall  be  r&-formed. 

As  the  Civet  might  be  inconvenienced  by  the  continual  secretion  of  this  substance, 
Nature  supplies  a  simple  remedy,  and  the  perfume  falls  fix)m  the  pouch  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  nut  The  interior  of  esujh  half  of  the  pouch  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  a  large  almond.  As  the  civet  is  formed,  it  is  pressed  through  very  small 
orifices  into  the  pouch,  so  that  if  it  is  examined  before  it  has  merged  itself  into  a 
uniform  mass,  it  is  something  like  fine  vermicelli  in  appearanca  The  interior  of  tho 
pouch  is  thickly  coated  with  fine  hairs,  and  entirely  covered  with  the  minute  orifices  or 
pores  through  which  the  perfume  exudes.  The  creature  is  able  to  compress  the  pouch 
at  wilL 

The  Civet  seems  to  be  a  very  sleepy  animal,  especially  during  the  daytime,  and  to 
be  with  difficulty  moused  from  its  sonmolenca 

While  it  remains  in  the  pouch,  the  "  civet"  is  rather  thick  and  unctuous,  something 
like  butter  in  texture. 

The  use  which  this  curious  secretion  subserves  in  the  economy  of  the  creature  is  very 
dubious.  It  is  not  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  ejected  against  its  pursuers,  and  so  to  rep^ 
them  by  its  odour,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the  celebrated  skunk  of  America,  and 
other  animals.  It  may  be,  that  this  substance  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  system,  and  thus 
serve  an  important  purpose;  but,  whatever  its  use  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  it  serves 
some  worthy  object,  and  that  therefore  the  production  of  this  secretion  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  making  practical  experiments. 

The  claws  of  the  Civet  are  only  partially  retractile.  The  eyes  are  of  a  dull  brown,  very 
protuberant,  and  with  a  curiously  changeable  pupil,  which  by  day  exhibits  a  rather  broad 
linear  pupil,  and  glows  at  night  with  a  brilliant  emerald  refulgence.       The  body  is 
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cnriously  shaped,  being  considerably  flattened  on  the  sides,  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
pressed  between  two  boards. 

Altogether,  the  Civet  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  the  bold  dashing  of  black  and  white 
upon  its  far  having  a  very  rich  effect  The  face  has  a  curious  appearance,  owing  to 
the  white  fur  which  fringes  the  lips,  and  the  long  pure  white  whisker  hairs  of  the  lips, 
and  eyes.  When  young,  it  is  almost  wholly  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
whisker  hairs  and  the  white  fur  of  the  lips.  It  seems  to  be  an  irritable  animal,  and, 
when  angered,  vents  its  indignation  by  fierce  growls. 

Upon  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  its  islands,  the  place  of  the  civet  is  taken  by  several 
of  the  Viverrine  tribe,  one  of  which,  the  Zibeth,  bears  a  close  resembleuice  to  its  African 
relative. 

The  Zibeth  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  being  found  in  China,  India>  the 
Philippines,  Nepal,  and  other  localities.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  civet  by  the 
greater  amount  of  white  which  is  found  in  the  fur,  especially  about  the  neck  and  throat, 
by  the  shorter  hair,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  dark  rings  upon  the  taiL  The  tail  of 
the  Zibeth  is  not  so  largely  marked  with  black  at  its  extremity  as  that  of  the  civet  The 
mane  or  crest  which  runs  along  the  back  is  comparatively  smalL  The  spots  which  mark 
the  body  are  rather  indistinctiy  outlined,  and  the  general  tint  of  the  fur  seems  to  be 
paler  than  that  of  the  civet 

It  is  furnished  with  a  rausk-secreting  pouch  like  that  of  the  African  civet  It  is  a 
lethargic  animal  in  captivity,  and  even  in  a  wild  state  passes  the  day  in  sleep,  and  only 
seeks  its  food  after  dark.  Its  usual  diet  is  composed  of  birds  and  the  smaller  mammalia, 
but  it  wiU  also  eat  various  fruits,  especially  those  of  a  sweet  nature.  In  size  it  nearly 
equals  the  civet.  In  captivity  it  is  a  gentle  creature,  and  is  so  completely  tamed  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found  that  it  inhabits  the  house  like  a  domestic  cat 
and  employs  itself  in  similar  useful  pursuits. 

The  animal  which  is  known  by  the  native  name  of  Tangalung,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding  animals.    The  blaok  mai-kings,  however,  are  more  distinct,  and 
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along  the  direction  of  the  spine  the  fur  is  most  deeply  black  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  and  neck  are  three  curiously  shaped  black  bands,  very  wide  in  the  middle  and 
very  narrow  at  each  end,  the  central  band  being  several  times  wider  than  the  others. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  two  feet  six  inches,  the  head  measuring  nearly  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  about  eleven  inches.  The  head  is  rather  wide  and  rounded, 
and  is  suddenly  contracted  towards  the  nose,  so  as  to  form  a  rather  short  muzzle.  The 
tail  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  does  not  taper  so  much  as  that  of  the  zibeth,  and  the 
body  is  furnished  with  a  close  downy  covering  of  soft  hairs  next  the  skin.  It  is  partly 
to  this  woolly  hair  that  the  cylindrical  outline  of  the  tail  is  owing.  The  Tangalung  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra. 


The  Rassb  is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  being  found  in  Java»  various 
parts  of  India,  Singapore,  Nepal,  and  other  localities.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  warm 
greyish-brown,  upon  which  are  placed  eight  parallel  lines  of  elongated  dark  spots.  The 
dark  rings  which  mark  the  tail  pass  entirely  round  that  member,  while  those  which  are 
found  on  the  tail  of  the  zibeth  reach  little  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  taiL 
The  texture  of  the  fur  is  rather  coarse  and  stiff,  and  it  is  not  very  thickly  set  The 
ears  of  this  animal  approach  each  other  very  closely  at  their  base,  being  only  separated 
by  the  space  of  an  inch,  whereas  there  is  an  interval  of  two  inches  between  the  ears 
of  the  zibeth. 

In  the  Javanese  language,  the  word  "  Easa,"  from  which  the  name  Basse  is  taken, 
signifies  a  sensation  of  the  pedate  or  the  nostrils,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  senses 
of  smelling  or  tasting.     It  generally  refers  to  odoriferous  substances. 

The  perfume  which  is  furnished  by  the  Easse  is  secreted  in  a  double  pouch,  like  that 
of  the  civet,  and  is  removed  from  the  animal  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  It  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Javanese,  who  imbue  their  persons,  their  rooms,  and  their  garments  so 
strongly  with  this  substance  that  a  European  nostril  is  grievously  affected  at  the  all- 
pervading  odour.    The  substance  itself  is  termed  Dedes. 

As  far  as  is  known  of  the  disposition  of  this  animal,  it  appears  to  be  savage  and 
irritable,  bearing  captivity  very  impatiently,  and  never  losing  its  wild  ferocious  nature. 
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It  is  a  very  destructive  creature  among  the  animals  on  which  it  feeds,  and  on  account  of 
its  long  shai-p  teeth  can  inflict  a  severe  bite  when  it  is  angry.     In  captivity  it  generally 
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feeds  on  eggs,  various  birds,  and  meat  and  fish,  and  a  little  rice.     The  natives  say  that 
Siilt  is  a  poison  to  it. 


The  pretty  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  remarkably 
rich  in  colouring,  as  well  as  graceful  in  form.    The  Delundung  is  a  native  of  Java  and 

1.  29 
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Malacca,  and  is  destitute  of  the  scent-pouches  which. are  so  curious  a  characteristic  of 
the  preceding  Viverrine  animals.  It  is  not  at  all  a  common  animal,  and  its  habits  are 
not  very  clearly  known. 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  moderately  deep  grey,  and  upon  the  back  are 
drawn  four  very  large,  saddle-shaped  stripes  of  an  exceedingly  dark  and  rich  brown, 
extremely  broad  on  the  spine,  and  becoming  very  narrow  on  the  ribs.  Along  the  sides 
run  two  rows  or  chains  of  similarly  coloured  markings,  the  upper  band  being  occasionally 
merged  in  the  broad  stripes  that  cross  the  back.  The  lower  band  extends  from  the 
cheeks  to  the  flanks.  The  legs  are  finely  spotted,  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  alternate 
rings  of  grey  and  dark  brown,  the  rings  becoming  more  distinct  towards  the  point  of  the 
tail 

The  creature  has  been  termed  Pri6nodon,  or  "  Saw-tooth,"  on  account  of  the  curiously 
shaped  teeth,  which  present  a  jagged,  or  saw-like  appearance.  Its  limbs  are  very  slender 
and  delicately  formed.  Although  a  scarce  animal  in  every  part  of  Java,  it  is  especially 
so  in  any  part  of  the  island  except  the  eastern  end,  where  it  is  found  among  the  thick 
forests  with  which  that  locality  is  densely  clothed. 
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A  SMALL,  but  rather  important,  group  of  the  Viverrine  animals,  is  that  the  members 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Genbtts.  These  creatures  are  all  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  as  are  the  civets,  and,  like  those  animals,  can  live  on  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  or  even  on  vegetable  food  alone.  The  Genetts  possess  the  musk- 
secreting  apparatus,  which  much  resembles  the  pouch  of  the  civet,  although  in  size  it  is 
not  so  large,  nor  does  it  secrete  so  powerfully  smelling  a  substance  as  that  of  the  civets. 
The  secreting  organ,  although  it  resembles  a  pouch,  is  not  so  in  reality,  being  simply 
composed  of  two  glands,  united  to  each  other  by  a  strip  of  skin. 

The  best  known  of  these  animals  is  the  Common,  or  Blotched  Genett,  an  inhabitant 
ol  Southern  Africa  and  of  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  being  found  even  in  the 
south  of  Erance.    It  is  a  veiy  beautiful  and  graceful  animal,  and  never  fails  to  attract 
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attention  JBx)m  an  observer.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  grey,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  yellow.  Upon  this  groundwork  dark  patches  are  lavishly  scattered,  and  the  fuU 
furry  tail  is  covered  with  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white.  The  muzzle  would  be 
entirely  black  but  for  a  bold  patch  of  white  fur  on  the  upper  Up,  and  a  less  decidedly 
white  mark  by  the  nose.  The  feet  are  supplied  with  retractile  claws,  so  that  the  animal 
can  deal  a  severe  blow 'with  its  outstretched  talons,  or  climb  trees  with  the  same  ease  and 
rapidity  which  is  found  in  the  cat  tribe. 

Another  pretty  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Pale,  or  Senegal  Genett. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Blotched  Genett,  and  the  markings 
are  rather  differently  arranged.  Along  the  spine  a  nearly  unbroken  dark  stripe  is  drawn, 
and  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  the  spots  have  a  tendency  to  merge  into  each  other 
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and  to  form  stripes,  extending  from  the  head  along  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulders. 
On  each  side  of  the  face  is  a  bold  black  patch.  The  hinder  legs  are  quite  black  at  the 
ankle  joint. 

These  animals  iare  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  in  various  Eastern  districts 
are  as  fedniliar  inhabitants  of  the  house  as  the  domestic  cat  like  the  house  cat^  the 
Genett  signalizes  itself  in  the  destructive  wars  which  it  wages  against  rats  and  mice, 
being  especially  fitted  for  such  a  pursuit  by  its  active  limbs  and  lithe  form.  The  Genetts 
seem,  when  wild,  to  prefer  the  low  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  to  the  higher  forest 
lands,  and  are  there  captured. 

They  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  civet,  being  only  five  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  about  twenty  inches  in  total  length.  The  eye  is  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  rather  protuberant  The  young  of  the  Pale  Genett  has  the  spots  of  a  light  chestnut 
instead  of  the  deep  blackish-brown  of  the  adult  animal 

The  Ameb  Genett,  an  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia,  is  a  boldly  and  handsomely  marked 
creature.  The  general  colour  of  its  far  is  a  darkish  yellow  grey,  on  which  are  placed  a 
number  of  well-defined  dark  spots.    These  markings  run  in  fine  regiQar  lines,  being. 
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larger  nearing  the  spine,  and  becoming  smaller  as  they  recede  therefrom.  The  tail  is 
boldly  and  equally  covered  with  rings  of  the  same  dark  fur  as  that  of  the  spots  on  the 
body. 

Very  different  from  the  Genetts  in  its  appearance  is  the  Gacomixle,  although  it  is 
closely  allied  to  them. 


C  AOOMIZLE.— BdMoHf  JjMU& 


It  is  remarkable  as  being  a  Mexican  representative  of  the  Grenetfc  group  of  animala, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  true  Oenett  or  a  true  Mungous.    The  colour  of 
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this  animal  is  a  light  uniform  dun,  a  dark  bar  being  placed  like  a  collar  over  the  back 
of  the  neck.  In  some  specimens  this  bar  is  double,  and  in  all  it  is  so  narrow  that  when 
the  animal  throws  its  head  backwards  the  dark  line  is  lost  in  the  lighter  fur.  Along  the 
back  runs  a  broad,  singular,  darkish  stripe.  The  tail  is  ringed  something  like  that  of  the 
Knged  Lemur,  and  is  veiy  fulL  The  term  Cacomixle  is  a  Mexican  word,  and  the  ammal 
is  sometimes  called  by  a  stiU  stranger  name,  "  Tepemaxthalon."  The  scientific  title 
"  Bassaris  "  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  a  fox. 


BANDED  MUNOOUS.— Afunyof  /ascidtus. 


G  ARANOAN.— //crpe5te«  JavdnicttK 


ICHNEUMONS. 

The  two  animals  which  are  seen  in  this  engraving  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  but 
are  placed  in  different  genera.  The  left-hand  figure  represents  the  creature  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Banded  Mungous,  and  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  small  animal,  being  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  water-rat,  and  is  peculiarly 
quick  and  energetic  in  its  movement& 

The  colour  of  the  Banded  Mungous  is  a  blackish  grizzle,  with  a  chestnut  tinge  per- 
vading the  hind  quarters  and  the  tail  Under  the  chm  the  fur  is  of  a  very  light  fawn 
colour.  Across  the  back  are  drawn  a  row  of  darker  lines,  boldly  marked  towards  the 
spine,  but  fading  imperceptibly  into  the  lighter  tinted  fur  of  the  sides. 

In  habits  it  is  singularly  brisk  and  lively,  ever  restlessly  in  motion,  and  accompanying 
its  movements  with  a  curious  and  most  unique  sound,  something  like  the  croak  of  a 
raven.  When  excited  it  pours  out  a  succession  of  quick  chattering  sounds,  and  when  its 
feelings  are  extremely  touched  it  utters  sharp  screams  of  raga  K  its  companions  should 
cross  its  path  in  its  temper  it  snaps  and  spits  at  them  like  an  angry  cat,  and  makes  such 
very  good  use  of  its  teeth  that  it  leaves  the  marks  of  its  passion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
victim's  life.    Some  of  these  animals,  which  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
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same  cage,  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  tails  hj  the  teeth  of  their  comiades.    Still  it 
is  veiy  plajrfol,  and  sports  with  its  companions  in  a  cnriously  kitten-like  manner. 

It  is  extremely  active  with  its  fore-paws,  armed  as  they  are  with  their  long  daws,  and 
scratches  in  a  veiy  absurd  and  amnaing  manner  at  anything  that  may  take  its  attention. 
It  is  a  yeiy  agile  climber,  nmning  over  the  bars  of  its  cage  and  np  the  tree-branches  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  can  spring  npon  an  object  from  some  distance,  and  with  admi- 
rable accuracy  of  aim.    The  eye  of  this  animal  is  of  a  light  brown,  and  veiy  brilliant. 

The  moHT-HAin)  figure  npon  the  same  engraving  represents  the  Gasanqan,  or  Javanese 
Ichneumon.  As  is  evident  by  the  name,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java.  In  size  it  equals 
the  last  mentioned  animal  Its  colour  is  nearly  unifonn,  and  consists  of  a  bright  rich 
chestnut  on  the  body,  and  a  lighter  fawn  colour  on  the  head,  throat,  and  under  parts  of 
the  body. 

This  little  animal  is  found  in  great  numbers  inhabiting  the  teak  forests,  where  it 
finds  ample  subsistence  in  the  snakes,  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds.  The  natives  assert 
— ^whether  truly  or  not — ^that  when  it  attacks  a  snake  it  employs  a  ruse  similar  to  that 
which  is  often  used  by  a  horse  when  it  objects  to  being  saddled  It  is  said  to  pufiT  np  its 
body,  and  to  induce  tifie  snake  to  twine  itself  round  its  inflated  person.  It  then  suddenly 
contracts  itself,  slips  from  the  reptile's  coils,  and  darts  npon  its  neck  There  is  some 
foundation  for  this  assertion  in  the  fact  that  the  Garangan,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  genus,  does  possess  the  power  of  inflating  and  contracting  its  body  with  great 
rapidity ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during  life  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  creature. 

Altiiough  it  is  tolerably  susceptible  of  education,  it  is  rarely  kept  tame  by  the  natives, 
because  it.  is  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  rage,  and  when  thus  excited  can  inflict  very 
jiainful  wounds  with  its  sharp  teeth.  Moreover,  it  is  too  fond  of  poultry  to  be  trusted 
near  the  henroosts. 


ORVA,  OR  CRAB-EATING  ICHNEUMOX.— l/rwi  cancn 


The  Ubva  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  and  the  following  jmiTnula  by 
the  narrow  stripe  of  long  white  hairs  that  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly  with  the  greyish-brown  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  fur. 
Some  very  faintly  marked  darker  bars  are  drawn  on  the  body,  and  the  tail  is  marked  with 
three  or  four  faint  transverse  bars.  This  member  is  more  bushy  at  the  base  than  towards 
the  extremity.    The  feet  and  legs  are  of  a  imiform  dark  tint 

The  Ichneumons  appear  to  be  the  very  reptiles  of  the  mammalian  animals^  in  form, 
habitcf,  and  action,  irresistibly  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  serpent    Their  shaip  and 
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pointed  snout,  narrow  body,  short  legs,  and  flexible  form,  permit  them  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  marvellously  small  crevices,  and  to  seek  and  destroy  their  prey  in  localities 
where  it  might  weU  deem  itseK  secura  There  are  many  species  of  the  genus  Herpestes, 
or  **  creeper,"  one  of  which,  the  Garangan,  has  already  been  mentioned 

The  common  Ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh's  Eat,  as  it  is  popularly  but  most  improperly 
termed,  is  plentifully  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  plays  a  most  useful  part  in  keeping  down 
the  numbers  of  the  destructive  quadrupeds  and  the  dangerous  reptiles.  Small  and  insig- 
nificant as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  the  huge  crocodile,  feeding 
largely  upon  its  eggs,  and  thus  preventing  the  too  rapid  increase  of  these  fierce  and 
fertile  reptiles.  Snfices,  rats,  lizards,  mice,  and  various  birds,  fall  a  prey  to  this  Ichneumon, 
which  will  painfoUy  track  its  prey  to  its  hiding-place,  and  wait  patiently  for  hours  until 
it  makes  its  appearance,  or  wiQ  quietly  creep  up  to  the  unsuspecting  animal,  and  flinging 
itself  boldly  upon  it  destroy  it  by  rapid  bites  with  its  long  sharp  teeth. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  admirable  qualities,  the  ancient  Egjrptians  were  wont  to 
tame  the  Ichneumon,  and  permit  it  the  free  range  of  their  houses,  and  on  account  of  its 
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habits  paid  it  divine  honours  as  an  outward  emblem  of  the  Deity  considered  with  regard 
to  His  sin-destroying  mercy.  There  is  much  more  in  the  symbolization  of  those  old 
Egyptians  than  we  deem,  and  they  looked  deeper  into  the  character  and  the  causes  of 
outward  forms  than  we  generally  suppose.  Although  the  diminutive  size  of  this  creature 
renders  it  an  impotent  enemy  to  so  large  and  well  mailed  a  reptile  as  the  crocodile,  yet 
it  causes  the  destruction  of  innumerable  crocodiles  annually  by  breaking  and  devouring 
their  eggs.  The  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  extremely  small,  when  the  size  of  the  adult  reptile 
is  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  Ichneumon  can  devour  several  of  them  at  a  meaL 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  brown,  plentifcQly  grizzled  with  grey,  each  hair  being 
ringed  alternately  with  grey  and  brown.  The  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about  three 
feet  three  inches,  the  tail  measuring  about  eighteen  inches.  The  scent-gland  of  the 
Ichneumon  is  veiy  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  bearer,  but  the  substance  which 
it  secretes  has  not  as  yet  been  held  of  any  commercial  value.  The  claws  are  partially 
letractile. 

The  MooNOXJS,  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Ichneumon,  is,  in  its  Asiatic  home,  as 
nsefdl  an  animal  as  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon  in  AMca.    In  that  country  it  is  an 
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indefaHgable  destroyer  of  rats,  mice,  and  the  various  reptiles,  and  is  on  that  acconnt  highly 
valued  and  protected.  Being,  as  are  Ichneumons  in  general,  extremely  cleanly  in  manners, 
and  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  it  is  kept  tame  in  many  families,  and  does  good 
service  in  keeping  the  houses  clear  of  the  various  animated  pests  that  render  an  Indian 
town  a  disagreeable  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  residence. 

In  its  customs  it  very  much  resembles  the  cat,  and  is  gifted  with  all  the  inquisitive 
nature  of  that  animal  When  first  introduced  into  a  new  locality  it  runs  about  the  place, 
insinuating  itself  into  every  hole  and  comer,  and  sniflRng  curiously  at  every  object  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Even  in  its  wild  state  it  exhibits  the  same  qualities,  and  by 
a  careful  observer  may  be  seen  questing  about  in  search  of  its  food,  exploring  every  little 
tuft  of  vegetation  that  comes  in  its  way,  running  over  every  rocky  projection,  and 
thrusting  its  sharp  snout  into  every  hollow.     Sometimes  it  buries  itself  entirely  in  some 


MOONOUS.— FerpestM  GrUnu, 


little  hole,  and  when  it  returns  to  light  drags  with  it  a  mole,  a  rat,  or  some  such  creature, 
which  had  vainly  sought  security  in  its  narrow  domicila 

While  eating,  the  Ichneumon  is  very  tetchy  in  its  temper,  and  will  very  seldom  endure 
an  interruption  of  any  kind.  In  order  to  secure  perfect  quiet  while  taking  its  meals,  it 
generally  carries  the  food  into  the  most  secluded  hiding-place  that  it  can  find,  and  then 
commences  its  meal  in  solitude  and  darkness.  The  colour  of  the  Moongus  is  a  grey, 
liberally  frecked  with  darker  hairs,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  mixture  of  tints.  It 
is  not  so  large  an  animal  as  its  Egyptian  relative. 

The  grizzled  markings  upon  the  far  of  the  Nyula  are  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
character,  and  form  a  closely  set  zigzag  pattern  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  head,  body^ 
and  limbs. 

The  pattern  is  veiy  like  that  which  is  seen  in  some  woven  fabrics,  or  fine  basket-work. 
Upon  the  back  and  body  this  pattern  is  tolerably  large,  but  upon  the  head  it  becomes 
gradually  smaller,  and  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  nose  is  almost  microscopically  small, 
though  as  perfect  and  uniform  as  that  upon  the  body,  so  that  it  is  among  the  most 
elegantly  coloured  examples  of  the  Ichneumons.  The  paws  are  dark,  and  devoid  of  that 
pretty  variegation  which  extends  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  animal 
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The  word  Ichneumon  is  Greek,  and  literally  signifies  a  "  tracker." 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  Ichneumon,  but  differing  from  it  in  several  points,  the 
Meebkat  has  been  placed  in  the  same  genus  with  that  animal  by  Cuvier  and  others,  but 
has  been  separated  by  later  naturalists,  because  there  are  only  four  toes  on  the  hinder  feet, 
and  the  number  of  the  teeth  is  not  the  same.  On  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fur,  it  has 
')een  termed  the  Euddy  Ichneumon ;  and,  from  the  brindlings  in  the  tail,  the  Pencilled 
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Ichneumon.  It  is  rather  a  pretty  animal,  the  tint  of  its  coat  being  a  light  tawny  brown, 
and  the  paws  dark.  The  tail  is  rather  bushy,  and  brindled  with  black  hairs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  has  received  its  specific  title  in  compliment  to  the  well- 
known  African  traveller,  Le  Vaillant. 

1.  30. 
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Teoj  curious  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kusimanse,  or  Manque,  is  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Western  Africa. 

It  is  plantigrade  in  its  walk,  and  has  five  toes  on  each  foot  The  teeth  are  of  the 
same  description  as  those  of  the  succeeding  animal  Its  nose  has  something  of  the 
proboscis  in  its  character,  and  its  ears  are  small.  The  food  of  the  Kusimanse  consists  of 
the  smaller  mammalia,  of-  various  insects,  and  some  kinds  of  fruits.  The  general  colour 
of  the  animal  is  a  deep  ruddy  brown,  but  in  certain  lights,  and  when  its  coat  is  at  all 
ruflBed,  the  chocolate  brown  of  its  fur  becomes  plentifully  grizzled  with  yellowish  white. 
The  reason  for  this  change  of  tint  is,  that  each  hair  is  marked  alternately  with  white  and 
brown. 


^^^^:&^^:'^^-^ 


The  Zbnick,  sometimes  termed  the  Subioate,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  but  not 
very  commonly  found.  It  is  not  so  exclusively  carnivorous  as  the  preceding  animals, 
being  fond  of  sweet  fruits  as  weU  as  of  an  animal  diet  It  is  rather  a  small  animal, 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  total  length,  its  tail  being  six  inches  long.    The  feet 
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are  armed  with  long  and  stout  claws,  by  means  of  which  the  creature  can  burrow  with 
some  rapidity.  The  colour  is  greyish  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  is  covered  by  sevewd  obscurely  marked  bars  of  a  deeper  brown  hua  A 
silvery  tint  is  washed  over  the  limbs.  The  tail  is  brown,  tinged  with  red,  and  black  at 
the  extremity.  A  few  indistinct  spots  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  breast  The  height 
of  the  animad  is  rather  more  than  six  inches. 

The  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  creature  is  remarkably  docile  and  intelligent  It  is  very  sensitive  to  kindness,  and 
equally  so  to  harsh  treatment,  showing  great  affection  towards  those  who  behave  well 
towards  it,  and  biting  savagely  at  any  one  who  treats  it  imkindly.  When  domesticated 
it  ranges  the  house  at  will,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  its* home  for  a  life  of  freedom, 
like  the  Ichneumon,  it  is  an  useful  inmate  of  a  house,  extirpating  rats,  mice,  and  other 
living  nuisances.  It  is  offended  by  a  brilliant  light,  and  is  best  pleased  when  it  can  abide 
in  comparative  darkness.  This  nocturnal  habit  of  eye  renders  it  especially  useful  as  a 
vermin  exterminator,  as  it  remains  quiet  during  the  hour  while  the  rate,  mice,  and  snakes 
lie  stiU  in  their  holes,  and  only  issues  from  its  hiding-place  when  the  shades  of  night  give 
the  signal  for  the  mammalian  and  reptilian  vermin  to  saUy  forth  on  their  own  food- 
seeking  quest  As  ite  eyes  are  fitted  for  nocturnal  sight,  it  becomes  a  terrible  enemy  to 
these  creatures,  creeping  quietly  upon  them,  and  seizing  them  before  they  are  aware  of  ite 
proximity. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  rather  dull,  and  seems  to  assist  the  animal 
but  little.  The  Zenick  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  common  polecat  and 
ferret ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  curious  animal,  and  stands  nearly  alone  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. It«  walk  is  less  gliding  than  that  of  the  Ichneumons,  and  it  is  able  to  sit  upon  ite 
hinder  legs,  and  remain  in  the  erect  position  for  some  tima 


hULMVALOfJ.—CyndffdU  BmnttU^ 


In  Bobubo,  an  allied  animal  is  found,  which  is  known  in  its  native  country  by  the 
title  of  Mampalon. 

The  so  called  "whisker  hairs"  which  grow  from  the  lips  and '-behind  the  eyes  are 
extremely  long,  and  the  feet  are  short,  and  famished  with  five  toes.  When  walking,  the 
animal  sete  the  entire. sole  of  ite  foot  on  the  ground,  after  the  manner  called  "planti- 
grada"  It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  In  total  length  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  the  tail  measuring  nearly  seven  inches.  The  snout  of  this  animal  is 
rather  long,  but  at  ite  extremity  is  blunt  and  slightly  depressed. 
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NANDINR— ^andinia  InnotdUu 


Passing  by  several  curious  animals,  we  arrive  at  the  pretty  little  creature  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Nandinb. 

On  account  of  the  double  row  of  spots  which  run  along  the  body,  the  Nandine  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  "binotata,"  or  "double-spotted,"  by  almost  every 
naturalist  who  has  woven  it  into  his  system,  even  though  the  animal  itself  has  been 
placed  by  some  authors  among  the  Civets,  by  some  among  the  Ichneumons,  and  by  others 
among  the  Paradoxures. 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  darkish  and  very  rich  brown,  darker  along  the 
back,  and  lighter  on  the  sides.  The  tail  is  covered  with  blackish  rings  which  are  but 
obscurely  defined. 


fimrUBONQ.— iifiicMf  BifUurong, 


One  of  the  largest  examples  of  this  group,  is  the  dark,  sullen,  and  sluggish  Bintubong. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  from  whence  several  living  specimens  and  many 
skins  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  The  colour  of  the  Binturong  is  a  dead  black, 
the  hairs  being  long,  coarse,  and  devoid  of  that  gloss  which  is  so  often  found  upon  black 
animals.  The  head  is  grey,  and  each  ear  is  furnished  with  a  long  tuft  of  black  hair. 
Bound  the  edge  of  the  ears  runs  a  band  of  whitish  grey. 
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The  tail  of  the  Binturong  is  tliickly  and  heavily  fonned,  longer  than  the  body,  and 
covered  with  exceedingly  bushy  hair.  In  some  individuals,  the  black  fur  is  mixed  witk 
white  or  grey  hairs. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  indolent  animal,  passing  the  day  in  sleep,  and  being  with  diffi- 
culty aroused  from  its  slumbers.  When  irritatedC  it  utters  a  sharp  fierce  growl,  shows  its 
leeth,  and  curls  itself  up  again  to  sleep.  WhUe  sleeping,  it  lies  partly  on  its  side,  curled 
round,  with  its  head  snugly  sheltered  under  its  bushy  tail  The  muzzle  of  the  Binturong 
is  short  and  sharp,  rather  turned  up  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  long  brown  hairs 
which  radiate  around  the  face,  and  impart  a  very  curious  expression  to  the  animal  The 
eyes  are  of  a  duU  chestnut,  imless  the  creature  is  excited,  when  they  flash  out  with  a 
momentary  fire  which  dies  away  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed. 

It  is  a  good  climber  of  trees,  being  assisted  in  this  task  by  its  tail,  which  is  pre- 
hensile at  the  tip,  and  capable  of  grasping  an  object  with  some  force.  When  in 
captivity  it  seems  to  prefer  a  vegetable  to  an  animal  diet,  and  feeds  on  rice,  fruit,  and 
other  vegetable  productions.  But  it  is  fond  of  eggs,  birds,  the  heads  of  fowls,  and  other 
animal  substances,  and  perhaps  is  best  kept  in  health  by  a  mixed  diet.  It  enjoys  a  veiy 
excellent  appetite,  and  whether  its  food  be  animal  or  vegetable,  consumes  an  exceedingly 
large  amoimt  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  consumer. 

The  length  of  the  Binturong  is  about  two  feet  six  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
always  equals,  and  generally  exceeds,  the  body  in  length.  Its  height  varies  from  a  foot 
to  tifteen  inches. 


MASKED  PAGUMA.— PdiTuma  lan-dto. 


The  cukious  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  has,  until  lately,  been 
placed  among  the  weasels,  under  the  title  of  Masked  Glutton,  and  has  only  of  late  years 
been  referred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  creation-  The  title  of  Larvatus,  or 
Masked,  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  white  streak  down  the  forehead  and  nose,  and 
ihe  white  circle  round  the  eyes,  which  gives  the  creature  an  aspect  as  if  it  was  endued 
with  an  artificial  mask  There  is  a  pale  olive-grey  band  extending  from  the  back  of  each 
ear  and  meeting  under  the  throat,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  an  olive-brown, 
besprinkled  and  washed  with  grey.  It  has  been  (found  in  China^  from  which  coimtry 
several  specimens  have  been  imported  into  England.  There  are  many  other  species 
belonging  jbo  the  same  genus,  such  as  the  Nepal  Paguma,  the  White  Whiskered  Paguma 
of  Sumatra  and  Singapore,  the  Woolly  Paguma  from  Nepal,  and  the  Three-streaked 
Paguma  of  Malacca. 
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LUWACK,  OB  PARADOXURB.— ParoKtoruna  TyyuM. 


The  a»  dials  which  compose  the  little  group  of  Paradoxures  are  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Pagumas  and  the  Ichnemnons,  and  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Asiatic  continent  and 
its  islands.  The  little  group  of  animals  to  which  the  Luwack  belongs  was  arranged  by 
Cuvier  under  the  generic  title  of  Paradoxurus,  literally,  Puzzle-tail,  because  they  have  a 
curious  habit  of  twisting  their  tails  into  a  tight  coil,  and  in  their  cat-like  claws,  and 
their  civet-like  teeth,  present  a  strange  mixture  of  characteristics. 

The  Luwack,  or  common  Paradoxure,  is  found  plentiftdly  in  India,  from  whence  many 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  As  it  has  something  of  the  viverrine  look 
about  it,  Buffon  and  other  naturalists,  placed  it  with  the  (Jenetts.  It  is  a  curious  little 
creature,  rather  quick  in  its  movements,  and  very  inquisitive  in  its  aspect,  holding  its 
head  aside  with  an  air  of  curiosity  that  is  quite  amusing.  The  eyes  of  this  creature  are 
very  small  and  nearly  black. 

As  the  Luwack  is  tolerably  widely  spread,  it  is  known  by  various  names,  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  it  lives.  Its  Malabar  appellation  is  Pounougar-Poun6,  a  term  which 
signifies  "  Civet  Cat."  The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  yellowish  black,  but  it  assumes 
various  hues,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed.  On  each  side  of  the  spine  run 
ilffee  rows  of  elongated  spots,  and  upon  the  thighs  and  shoulders  other  spots  are 
scattered.  But  if  the  animal  is  viewed  in  certain  lights,  the  spots  on  the  body  seem  to 
be  merged  into  lines,  while  those  on  the  breast  disappear  altogether.  This  change  of 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  hairs  are  coloured,  each  hair  being  tipped 
with  a  darker  hue,  and  some  hairs  being  totally  black.  These  latter  hairs  are  very  silken. 
in  texture,  and  much  longer  than  the  yellowish  hairs  of  which  the  fur  is  mostly 
composed. 

The  Luwack,  as  are  all  the  Paradoxures,  is  entirely  plantigrade.  Its  feet  are  fbmished 
with  sharp  claws,  which  are  suflBlciently  retractile  to  be  kept  from  the  ground  when  the 
animal  walks,  and  are  preserved  so  sharp,  that  they  can  be  used  for  tree-dimbing  with 
tihe  greatest  easa  Its  tail  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  tight  spiral  into  which 
it  is  frequently  rolled,  and  seems  to  be  unlike  the  tail  of  any  other  ftTn'mftlfl.  Although  it 
can  be  so  firmly  curled,  it  is  not  prehensile,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  aspect  when 
half  nniolled 
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One  of  these  animals,  which  was  kept  in  the  Paris  Museum,  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
during  the  day,  coiled  round  upon  its  bed,  and  even  by  night  appeared  to  feel  a  distaste 
for  exertion-  When  evening  came  on,  it  would  rouse  itself  from  its  slumbers,  take  food 
and  drink,  and  agaiu  resign  itself  to  sleep. 


MUSANO.— Pkirodospdnu  Musanga. 


The  MusANG  of  Java  is,  although  a  destroyer  of  rats  and  mice,  rather  a  pest  to 
the  cofifee-plantations,  which  it  ravages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  earned  the  title 
of  the  Coffee  Eat.  It  feeds  largely  upon  the  berries  of  the  coffee  shrub,  choosing 
only  the  ripest  fruit,  stripping  them  of  their  membranous  covering,  and  so  eating 
them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  berries  thus  eaten  appear  to  undergo  no  change  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  so  that  the  natives,  who  are  free  from  over  scrupulous  prejudices, 
collect  the  rejected  berries,  and  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  picking  and  clearing  them 
from  the  husk. 

However,  the  injury  which  this  creature  does  to  the  coffee  berries  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  its  very  great  usefulness  as  a  coffee  planter.  For,  as  these  berries  are 
uninjured  in  their  passage  through  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  are  in  their  ripest  states 
they  take  root  where  they  lie,  and  in  due  course  of  time  spring  up  and  form  new  coffee 
plantations,  sometimes  in  localities  where  they  are  not  expected.  It  may  be  that  although 
the  coffee  seeds  undergo  no  visible  change  in  the  interior  of  the  Musang,  they  imbibe  the 
animal  principle,  and  thus  become  more  fitted  for  the  soil  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
without  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  creature. 

The  Musang  is  not  content  with  coffee-berries  and  other  vegetable  food,  although  it 
seems  to  prefer  a  vegetable  to  an  animal  diet.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  seeks  eagerly 
after  vcurious  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  is  often  a  pertiaacious  robber  of  the  hen- 
roosts. 

The  habits  of  the  Musang  are  weU  described  by  G.  Bennett,  in  his  "  Wanderings  in 
New  South  Wales:"— 


"  On  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  I  purchased  one  of  these  animals  from  a  native  canoe, 
which  came  off  to  the  ship  on  the  coast  of  Java.  It  is  commonly  known  among 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  'Java  Cat,'  and  is  a  native  of  Java^  Sumatra,  and 
periiaps  other  of  the  eastern  Islands.  This  specimen  was  young  and  appeared  very 
tama  The  native  from  whom  I  procured  it,  had  it  enclosed  in  a  bamboo  cage,  in  which 
I  also  kept  it  for  a  short  time.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  blackish,  intermingled  with 
black ;  neck  and  abdomen  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  eyes  are  full  and  large,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour ;  pupU  perpendicular,  becoming  dilated  at  night  It  resembles 
the  oat  in  being  more  of  a  night  than  a  day  animal 
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It  feeds  on  plantains  and  other  fruit,  and  also  on  fowls'  bones.  When  busily  engaged  in 
picking  the  wing-bone  of  a  fowl,  it  growls  most  savagely  if  disturbed  in  its  repast,  which 
well  shows  the  nature  of  the  beast  '  He  eats  only  plantains,'  said  the  Javanese  from 
whom  I  purchased  it,  but  could  the  animal  have  spoken  for  itself  it  would  probably 
have  hinted  that  portions  of  the  animals  composing  the  feathered  kingdom  would  also 
be  acceptable  by  way  of  variety.  It  is  tame  and  playful  like  a  kitten,  throwing  itself 
on  the  back,  playing  with  a  bit  of  string,  making  at  the  same  time  a  low  whining 
noisa 

It  utters  a  sharp,  quick,  squeaking  noise,  as  well  as  a  low  moaning,  more  particularly 
at  night,  or  when  in  want  of  food,  or  of  some  water  to  quench  its  th&st.  The  specimen 
is  a  male ;  it  is  very  playful,  and  climbed  up  my  arm  by  aid  of  its  claws,  like  a  cat. 
When  it  drinks,  it  laps,  like  the  dog  or  cat 

May  17tL — This  morning,  the  animal  had  broken  through  and  escaped  from  its 
cage  during  the  nighty  and  was  about  some  part  of  the  ship. 

May  18th. — ^The  whole  of  yesterday  the  creature  was  reported  absent  without  leave  ; 
but  early  this  morning  it  was  found  in  the  cabin  of  the  second  officer,  asleep  upon  a 
jacket  It  appears  sufficiently  tame  to  be  left  at  liberty,  so  I  did  not  immure  it  in  a  cage 
again,  but  kept  a  long  piece  of  string  attached  to  one  of  the  hind  legs,  so  as  to  limit  its 
extent  of  range,  when  I  find  it  necessary.  Whilst  writing  in  my  cabin,  the  animal  was 
either  lying  down  quietly  asleep,  or  else  came  to  see  what  I  was  about,  thrusting  its  little 
sharp  snout  among  my  papers,  and  amusing  itself  by  playing  with  my  pens  and  pencil 

This  animal  is  called  Mussong  in  Java^  and  I  found  it  was  also  known  by  the  same 
name  among  the  natives  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  licks  and  cleans  its  furry 
coat  with  the  tongue,  like  a  cat,  especially  after  it  has  been  much  handled ;  and  seems 
almost  to  possess  the  caution  and  secretiveness  of  that  tribe.  It  growls  savagely  when 
disturbed  or  teased.    It  lapped  some  coflfee  one  morning,  but  became  sick  soon  after. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fretful,  impatient  creature ;  and  when  it  does  not  get  its  wants 
gratified,  becomes  terribly  out  of  temper,  or,  rather,  gets  into  a  temper  which  is  of  a  bad 
description.  It  then  snaps  ferociously  at  the  fingers  placed  near  it,  but  its  young  teeth 
can  make  but  little  impression :  it  is  in  downright  earnest,  however,  for  it  bristles  up,  and 
advances  its  long  whiskers,  uttering  a  sort  of  peevish  cries  and  growls. 

It  was  lying  on  the  pillow  of  my  bed  one  morning,  when  I  took  the  creature  ofl^  and 
placed  it  on  as  soft  a  place,  which  had  been  made  up  in  the  cabin  on  purpose  for  it  But 
this  would  not  do ;  it  did  not  like  the  removal,  and  there  was  no  termination  to  its 
peevish,  fretful  cries,  imtil  it  was  removed  back  to  the  old  place  ;  where,  being  deposited, 
after  licking  itself  about  those  parts  of  its  furred  coat  that  had  been  ruffled  by  handling, 
it  stretehed  itself,  and  laid  down  quite  contented. 

The  squeaking  discontented  noise  of  the  creature  during  the  night,  when  it  is  tied  up, 
is  very  annoying.  I  suppose  the  desire  of  making  nocturnal  rambles,  as  is  the  nature  of 
the  tribe,  was  the  cause  to  which  the  cries  were  to  be  attributed.  At  last  I  used  to  give 
it  fowl-bones  during  the  night  to  amuse  itself,  and,  being  occupied  in  crunching  them,  I 
was  no  more  annoyed  by  its  nocturnal  cries. 

When  fighting,  it  uses  the  fore-paws,  with  extended  claws,  biting  at  the  same  time, 
retreating  and  advancing  quickly,  snapping,  bristling  up  its  large  whiskers,  and  appearing 
a  fierce  object  for  one  of  the  small  animals  of  the  creation.  It  does  not  spring  at  the 
object  of  attack  like  a  cat,  but  jumps  forward;  it  uses  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  more  than 
those  of  the  hind,  which,  being  longer  and  sharper,  are  more  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  as  well  as  in  climbing.  It  well  regards  the  object  previous  to  attacl^  and  then, 
with  its  little  angular  mouth  expanded,  it  pounces  upon  and  firmly  grasps  its  prey. 

The  little  beast  has  a  very  morose  looking  countenance,  which  some  people  skilled  in 
physiognomy  would  call  a  sour,  forbidding  countenance ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  this  tamed  and  young  specimen,  it  must  be  in  the  wild  state  a  very  savage 
animal. 

Unlike  the  cat,  when  drinking,  it  does  not  care  about  wetting  its  feet,  for  it  often 
places  the  fore-paws  in  the  water  at  the  time.  It  often  plays  with  its  long  tail,  as  well 
as  with  anything  that  may  be  in  the  way,  similar  to  what  we  observe  in  Idttens ;  and 
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often  scratches  against  objects,  growling  at  the  same  time,  as  if  practising  for  future 
defence.  It  eats  fowl  readily,  but  pot  other  kinds  of  meat  so  weU ;  it  ate  some  pine- 
apple with  much  avidity.  It  vill  carry  away  a  bone  given  tp  it  to  a  dark  corner, 
growling  and  snapping  at  any  one  that  may  attempt  to  take  it  away. 

Sometimes,  when  left  to  itself,  it  utters  such  loud,  squeaking  cries  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  the  ship.  One  day,  at  dinner-time,  when  the  animal  was  first  on  board,  a  noise  was 
heard,  but  from  whence  it  proceeded,  or  what  it  was,  we  could  not  tell,  imtil  the  mystery 
was  explained  by  the  stewwd,  who  said  that  it  was  the  foreign  cat 

Like  aU  animals,  yrhether  of  the  genus  Homo,  or  lower  in  the  creation,  the  Java  Cat 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  meals.  This  little,  iU-humoured  quadruped  is  particularly 
savage  at  that  time,  but,  like  the  human  race  in  aU  its  numerous  varieties,  vhen  feeding 
time  is  over,  and  it  has  had  a  suflSciency  of  provender,  it  will  remain  quiet,  and  be  usually 
in  a  tolerably  good  humour;  but  when  it  is  hungry,  the^  is  nothing  but  screeching, 
grumbling,  and  crying,  until  the  appetite  is  satisfied 

I  gave  the  ai^mal  one  morning  a  dead  cockroach,  but  after  turning  and  tyeisting  it 
about  and  licking  it  for  some  time,  it  would  not  eat  it — ^perhaps  it  was  not  hungry. 
When  the  creatuiie  i$  excessively  annoyed,  it  retires  into  some  dark  hole  or  comer, 
making  a  spitting  ngise,  and  is  veiy  furiou3  against  any  one  that  may  i^ttempt  tp  dislodge 
it  from  that  place  thus  formed  into  a  refuge  for  the  ill-tempereid. 

When  first  set  at  liberty,  it  was  missing  for  one  or  two  days,  having  gon^  on  a  tour, 
by  way  of  change  of  scene ;  he  soon,  however,  returned  tp  his  old  quarters,  ran  about 
the  cabins,  and,  whep  sleeping  during  the  day,  would  take  the  warmest  and  most  comfoit- 
able  situatipns  which  the  cabins  afforded ;  it  was  as  fully  domesticated  as  a  cat 

The  Musang  runs  about  quite  domesticated,  and  climbs  well,  occasionally  aiding  itself 
by  the  tail  having  a  prehensile  power.  He  also  runs  about,  particularly  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  is  usually  found  quietly  asleep  upon  the  softest  bundle  of  clothes  he  can 
meet  with  in  the  cabin  into  which  he  has  introduced  himself  He  dislikes  much  to  be 
handled,  or  petted,  or  crammed,  unless  he  crams  himself  which  he  veiy  often  does. 

At  last  I  let  the  creature  ramble  about  where  it  pleased  in  the  after  pQ.rt  of  the  ship ; 
it  reposed  in  the  cabins  or  in  other  places  it  liked  It  used  to  wander  about  and  come 
%t  meal-times  for  food,  until  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  was  missing,  and  search  being 
.nade  about  its  usual  haunts,  the  animal  was  discovered  dead  among  some  oakum  in  one 
of  the  cabins. 

When  at  Pedir,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  I  procured  another  young,  but 
larger,  specimen  than  the  preceding  ;  it  was  purchased  for  half-a-rupee.  Although  wild 
with  strangers,  with  the  native  from  whom  thQ  animal  was  purchased  it  was  exceedingly 
domesticated  I  have  seen  it  follow  him  like  a  cat  along  the  pathway  for  some  distance, 
when  he  placed  it  out  of  his  arms  upon  the  ground  The  natives  gave  it  the  same  name 
here  as  at  Java. 

When  I  placed  this  animal  in  my  cabin,  it  remained  very  quiet^  not  making  so  much 
noise  as  the  last,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  it  became  so  very  vicious,  not  suffering 
any  one  to  approach  or  touch  it,  without  spitting,  growling,  and  fighting  so  furiously,  that 
I  at  last  was  obliged  to  destroy  it" 

The  Musang,  when  in  its  native  woods,  constructs  a  nest  not  unlike  that  of  the 
squirrers,  composed  of  leaves,  dry  grass,  slender  twigs,  and  other  analogous  substances. 
ThiB  habitation  is  usually  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  sometimes  is  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree.  Making  this  "  nest  *'  its  head  quarters,  and  sleeping  there  by  day,  it 
issues  forth  at  night  in  search  of  food,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  hen-roosts  when  it 
can  gain  admission,  and  devouring  eveiy  kind  of  ripe  fruit  which  it  can  find  Pine- 
apples seem  to  be  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  this  epicurean  creature. 

The  animal  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving  is  remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  its  colouring,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  fur  is  diversified  with  lighter  and 
darker  tints. 

The  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  a  greyish-brown,  on  which  are  placed  six  or  seven 
lai^e  and  bold  stripes,  arranged  saddle-wise  upon  the  back,  being  veiy  broad  above^  and 
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narrowing  to  a  point  towards  tlie  ribs.  These  bands  are  unconnected  with  each  other. 
On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  narrow  block  line,  and  on  each  side  of  the  face,  a 
black  line  runs  from  the  ear  to  the  nose,  surrounding  the  eye  in  its  progress.  The  nose 
itself  is  black.  Down  the  sides  of  the  neck  there  are  some  obscure  streaks,  which  ore 
more  conspicuous  in  a  side  light  The  tail  is  marked  with  dark  patches  upon  its  upper 
surface,  and  latter  half  is  black. 


CBTFTOPBOCrrA.— Or«p0praGla  /eno. 


The  name  Hemigale  is  Greek,  and  signifies,  "  Semi-weasel  "—and  the  specific  title 
fa  given  in  honour  of  O^aeral  Hardwick.  who  has  done  such  good  service  to  zoology. 
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The  last  of  the  great  Viverrine  group  of  animals  is  the  Cbyptopeocta,  a  creatoie 
whose  rabbit-like  mildness  of  aspect  entirely  belies  its  natura 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  has  been  brought  from  the  southern  portions  of 
that  wonderful  island.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  zoology  of  so  prolific  a  country 
should  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  that  competent  naturalists  should  devote  much  time 
and  severe  labour  to  the  collection  of  specimens,  and  the  careful  investigation  of  animals 
while  in  their  wUd  state. 

Gentle  and  quiet  as  the  animal  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  fiercest  little  creatures  known. 
Its  limbs,  though  small,  are  very  powerful,  their  muscles  being  extremely  full  and  well 
knit  together.  Its  appetite  for  blood  seems  to  be  insatiable  as  that  of  the  tiger,  and  its 
activity  is  very  great,  so  that  it  may  well  be  imagined  to  be  a  terrible  foe  to  any  animals 
on  whom  it  may  choose  to  make  an  attack.  For  this  savage  nature  it  has  received  the 
name  of  "  Ferox,"  or  fierce.  Its  generic  name  of  Cryptoprocta  is  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  hinder  quarters  suddenly  taper  down  and  merge  themselves  in 
the  tail  The  word  itself  is  from  the  Greek,  the  former  half  of  it  signSying  "  hidden," 
and  the  latter  half,  "  hind-quarters." 

The  colour  of  the  Cryptoprocta  is  a  light  brown,  tinged  with  red.  The  ears  are  very 
large  and  rounded,  and  the  feet  are  funushed  with  strong  claws.  The  toes  are  five  in 
number  on  each  foot. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Viverrine  animals,  examples  and  figures  are  given 
of  every  remarkable  genus  which  forms  a  portion  of  this  curious  group.  Whether  or 
not  the  Hyaena  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Viverrines  is  a  question  which 
is  still  mooted  by  many  naturalists,  who  think  that  the  Hyaenines  ought  to  be  ranked 
as  a  divergent  group  of  the  Civet  Cats. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  species,  these  creatures  are  so  little  known  that 
their  habits  in  a  wild  state  have  yet  to  be  fully  described.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  native  customs  of  an  animal  are  more  illustrative  of  its  character, 
and  give  deeper  insight  into  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than 
can  be  gained  by  inspecting  the  same  creature  when  shut  up  in  the  contracted  space 
which  its  cage  affords,  or  when  a  change  in  its  nature  has  been  wrought  by  the  com- 
panionship of  human  beings.  The  habits  of  these  agile  and  graceful  animals  Bie  so 
interesting,  when  watched  even  in  the  limited  degree  which  is  afforded  by  our  present 
means  of  observation,  that  they  give  promise  of  much  curious  irrformation  when  noted 
in  the  wild  freedom  of  their  normal  conditioiL 

We  lose  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a  new  or  scarce  animal  by  the 
over-readiness  of  the  discoverer  to  secure  his  prize.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
upon  an  animal  which  is  new  to  science,  or  to  meet  with  one  which  is  rarely  seen,  he 
would  do  better  service  to  Zoology  by  waiting  awhile,  and  quietly  watching  the  ipoaimer  in 
which  the  animal  conducted  itself,  than  by  hastily  levellmg  his  gun,  and  so  giving  to 
science  nothing  but  a  lifeless  mass  of  dead  matter,  instead  of  a  spirited  history  of  a 
breathing  and  living  being.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  read  in  a  library  a  good 
description  of  some  strange  animal,  than  see  in  a  museum  a  stiiffed  skin  about  wnich 
nothing  is  known.  There  is  always  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  a  dead  specimen 
than  its  living  history. 

As  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Zenick,  the  Musang,  and  the  Ichneumon,  these  creatures 
are  quite  as  susceptible  of  human  instruction  as  the  feline  or  canine  animals,  and  might 
be  advantageously  trained  to  human  use& 
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The  large  and  important  group  of  animalR  which  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Dog-Tribe,  embraces  the  wild  and  domesticated  Dogs,  the  Wolfs,  Foles,  Jackals,  and  that 
curious  South- African  animal,  the  Hunting-Dog.  Of  these  creatures,  several  have  been 
brought  under  the  authority  of  man,  and  by  continual  intermixtures  have  assumed  that 
exceeding  variety  of  form  which  is  found  in  the  different  "breeds"  of  the  domestic  Do^j. 
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The  original  parent  of  the  Dog  is  very  doubtful,  some  authors  considering  that  it  owes 
its  parentage  to  the  Dhole,  or  the  Buansuah ;  others  thinking  it  to  be  an  offspring  of  the 
Wolf ;  and  others  attributing  to  the  Fox  the  honour  of  being  the  progenitor  of  our  canine 
Mend  and  ally.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  spots,  the  Dog  is  to  be  found  spread 
over  ahnost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  in  aU  countries  is  the  friend  of 
man,  aiding  him  either  by  the  guardianship  of  his  home  and  property,  by  its  skill  and 
endurance  in  the  chase,  or  by  affording  him  a  means  of  transit  over  localities  which  no 
other  animal  could  successfully  encounter. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  domesticated  Dogs,  we  will  examine  the  two  species  of  Wild 
Dog  which  nearest  approach  them. 


RH0LSU19,  OB  DHOLK— Oium  Dtikhitgiuii. 


Thb  Dhole,  or  Kholsun,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  inhabits  the  western  frontiers  oi 
British  India^  its  range  extending  from  Midnapore  to  Chamar,  but  does  not  appear  to  take 
up  its  residence  in  other  parts  of  the  same  great  country.  Even  in  the  localities  which  are 
fiavoured  by  its  presence,  the  Dhole  seldom  makes  its  appearance,  and  by  many  residents  in 
India  has  been  counted  but  as  a  myth  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  very  shy  animal,  keeping 
aloof  from  man  and  his  habitations,  and  abiding  in  the  dense  dark  jungles,  which  extend 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  afford  little  temptation  for  human  beings  to  enter. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dhole's  character,  its  fondness  for  the  chase  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkabla  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  Dhole  unites  in 
large  packs  and  hunts  down  game,  both  large  and  small,  because  many  of  the  canine 
TBOf,  such  as  the  wolves  and  others,  are  known  by  many  and  tragical  experiences  to  run 
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down  and  destroy  their  prey  in  like  manner.  But  the  Dhole  is  apparently  the  only 
animal  that,  although  individually  so  far  the  inferior  of  its  fierce  prey,  in  size,  strength, 
and  activity,  has  sufficient  confidence  in  its  united  powers,  to  chase  and  kill  the  tenible 
tiger,  maugre  his  fangs  and  claws. 

Prom  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  seems  that  hardly  any  native  Indian 
animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  can  cope  with  the  Dhole ; 
that  the  fierce  boar  falls  a  victim,  in  spite  of  his  sharp  tusks,  and  that  the  swifb-footed 
deer  fails  to  escape  these  persevering  animals.  The  leopard  is  tolerably  safe,  because  the 
dogs  cannot  follow  their  spotted  quarry  among  the  tree  branches,  in  which  he  fortifies  him- 
self from  their  attacks ;  but  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  arboreal  refuge,  he  would  run  but 
a  poor  chance  of  escaping  with  life  from  the  foa  It  is  true  that,  in  their  attack  upon  so 
powerfully  armed  animals  as  the  tiger  and  the  boar,  the  pack  is  rapidly  thinned  by  the 
swift  blows  of  the  tiger's  paw,  or  the  repeated  stabs  of  the  boar's  tusks ;  but  the  courage 
of  the  survivors  is  so  great,  and  they  leap  on  their  prey  with  such  audacity,  that  it  surely 
yields  at  last  from  sheer  weariness  and  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sanguinary  contests  which  often  take  place  between  the  Dholes 
and  their  prey  have  a  great  effect  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  former  animals,  and  that, 
if  such  salutary  influence  were  not  at  work,  these  bold  and  persevering  hunters  might 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  serious  pest  to  the  country. 

In  the  chase,  the  Dhole  is  nearly  silent,  thus  alfording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cheerfdL 
tongue  of  the  foxhound  in  "full  cry,"  or  the* appalling  howl  of  the  wolf  when  in  pursuit 
of  a  flying  prey.  Only  at  intervals  is  the  voice  of  the  Dhole  heard,  and  even  then  the 
animal  only  utters  a  low  anxious  whimper,  like  that  of  a  Dog  which  has  lost  its  master, 
or  feels  uneasy  about  its  task.  It  is  a  swift  animal  in  the  chase,  and  Captain  Williamson^ 
who  has  seen  it  engaged  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  thinks  that  no  animal  could  lead  the  Dhole 
a  long  chase.    The  average,  number  of  individuals  in  the  pack  is  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  colour  of  the  Dhole  is  a  rich  bay,  darkening  upon  the  feet,  ears,  muzzle,  and  tip  of 
the  tail.  In  height  it  equals  a  rather  small  greyhound.  It  does  not  assault  human  beings 
unless  it  be  attacked,  neither  does  it  seem  to  fly  from  them,  but,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
meeting,  pursues  its  avocations  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  intruder.  The 
countenance  of  this  animal  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  chiefly  owing  to  the  keen  and 
brilliant  eye  with  which  it  is  favoured     The  Greek  word  "  Cuon  "  signS&es  a  hound. 

In  the  Wild  Dog,  which  ranges  Nepal  and  the  whole  of  Northern  India*  the  primitive 
type  of  the  Dog  was  thought  to  be  found  This  animal,  the  Buansuah,  presents  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  Dhole,  and  is  said  to  rival  the  latter  creature  in  its  tiget-killing 
propensities. 

like  the  Dhole,  it  is  a  shy  animal,  and  never  willingly  permits  itself  to  be  seen, 
preferring  to  take  up  its  residence  in  the  thickest  coverts  which  are  afforded  by  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  its  native  land  It  hunts  in  packs,  but,  unlike  the  preceding  animal, 
gives  tongue  continually  as  it  runs,  uttering  a  curious  kind  of  bark,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  voice  of  the  domestic  Dog,  and  yet  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
prolonged  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  or  the  foxes. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  each  pack  is  not  very  great,  from  eight  to  twelve  being 
the  usual  average.  They  are  possessed  of  exquisite  powers  of  scent,  and  follow  their  game 
more  by  the  noso  than  by  the  eya 

When  captured  young,  the  Buansuah  readily  attaches  itself  to  its  keeper,  and,  under 
his  tuition,  becomes  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  chasa  Unfortunately,  the  Dog  will  too 
often  refuse  its  confidence  to  any  one  except  its  keeper,  and  therefore  is  not  so  useful 
as  it  might  otherwise  be  rendered.  It  is  probable  that  the  keeper  himself  has  some  hand 
in  this  eonduct,  and  wUfully  teaches  his  charge  to  repel  the  advances  of  any  person 
save  himself. 

In  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Buansuah  exhibits  itself  to 
great  advantage,  as  its  wolf-like  attack  of  sudden  snap  is  more  destructive  to  its  prey  than 
the  bite  of  an  ordinary  hound    For  other  game  this  creature  is  but  an  uncertain  assistant. 
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as  it  will  often  give  up  a  chase  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  is  too  apt  to  turn  aside 
from  its  legitimate  quany  for  the  purpose  of  immolating  a  tame  sheep  or  goat. 

All  the  various  Dogs  which  have  been  brought  under  the  subjection  of  man  are 
evidently  members  of  one  single  species,  Cants  famtliariSf  being  capable  of  mixture  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  By  means  of  crossing  one  variety  with  another,  and  taking 
advantage  of  collateral  circumstances,  such  as  locality,  climate,  or  diet,  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  culture  of  this  useful  animal  have  obtained  the  varied  forms 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us.  In  general  character,  the  groups  into  which  domesticated 
Dogs  naturally  fall  are  tolerably  similar,  but  the  individual  characters  of  Dogs  are  so 
varied,  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  they  would  meet  with  scanty  justice  in  ten  times  the 
space  that  can  be  afforded  to  them  in  these  pages.  It  has  been  thought  better,  therefore, 
to  occupy  the  space  by  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  domesticated 
Dog,  rather  tiian  to  fiU  the  pages  with  anecdotes  of  individuals.  Upwards  of  forty  varieties 
of  the  Dog  will  be  described  in  the  following  pages,  and  illustrated  with  figures  which, 
in  almost  every  instance,  are  portraits  of  well-known  animals. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the  domesticated  Dog  is  the  Thibet  Doo,  an 
animal  which,  to  his  native  owners,  is  as  useful  as  he  is  handsome,  but  seems  to  enter- 
tain an  invincible  antipathy  to  strangers  of  aU  kinds,  and  especially  towards  the  face  of  a 
white  man.  These  enormous  Dogs  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  their  houses  and  their  flocks,  for  which  avocation  their  great  size  and 
strength  render  them  peculiarly  fit    It  often  happens  that  the  male  inhabitants  of  a 
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Thibetian  village  leave  their  homea  for  a  time,  and  journey  as  far  as  Calcutta,  for  the 
purpose  of  selfing  their  merchandise  of  borax,  musk,  and  other  articles  of  commerce, 
while  thus  engaged,  they  leave  their  Dogs  at  home,  as  guardians  to  the  women  and 
children,  trusting  to  the  watchfulne38  of  their  four-footed  allies  for  the  safety  of  their 
wives  and  families. 

The  courage  of  these  huge  Dogs  is  not  so  great  as  their  size  and  strength  would  seem 
to  indicate,  for,  excepting  on  their  own  special  territories,  they  are  little  to  be  feared,  and 
even  then  can  be  held  at  bay  by  a  quiet,  determined  demeanour.  Several  of  these  hand- 
some animals  have  been  brpught  to  England.  Their  colour  is  generally  a  deep  black,  with  a 
slight  clouding  on  the  sides,  and  a  patch  of  tawny  over  each  eye.  The  hanging  lips  of  the 
Thibet  Dog  give  it  a  very  curious  aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  the  generally  loose  mode 
in  which  the  skin  seems  to  hang  on  the  body. 

The  Gbeat  Daiosh  Dog  is  best  known  in  England  as  the  follower  of  horses  and 
carriages  upon  roads ;  and,  probably  on  account  of  being  restricted  to  this  monotonous 
mode  of  existence,  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  stupid  animal  As,  however,  in  its  own 
country  the  Danish  Dog  is  employed  as  a  pointer,  and  does  its  work  very  creditably,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  animal  is  possessed  of  abilities  which  might  be  developed  by  any 
one  who  would  take  pains  to  do  so. 

On  account  of  its  carriage-following  habits,  it  is  popularly  called  the  Coach  Dog,  and. 
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on  account  of  its  spotted  hide,  receives  the  rather  ignoble  title  of  Plum-Pudding  Dog. 
height  of  the  animal  is  rather  more  than  two  feet 


The 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  animal  which  is  more  entirely  formed  for  speed  and 
endurance  than  a  well-bred  Gebyhound.  Its  long  slender  legs,  with  their  whipcord-like 
muscles,  denote  extreme  length  of  stride  and  rapidity  of  movement ;  its  deep,  broad  chesty 
affording  plenty  of  space  for  the  play  of  large  lungs,  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  long 
continued  exertion  ;  while  its  sharply  pointed  nOse,  snake-like  neck,  and  slender,  tapering 
tail,  are  so  formed  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  air,  through  which  tho 
creature  passes  with  such  exceeding  speed 

The  chief  use — if  use  it  can  be  termed — 6f  the  Greyhound,  is  in  coursing  the  hare, 
and  exhibiting  in  this  chase  its  marvellotis  swiftliess,  and  its  endurance  of  fatigue. 

In  actual  speed,  the  Greyhound  far  surpassed  the  hare,  so  that,  if  the  fiightened  chase 
were  to  run  in  a  straight  line,  she  would  b6  so6n  snapped  up  by  the  swifter  hounds.  But 
the  hare  is  a  much  smaller  and  lighter  animal  thati  her  pursuer,  atid,  being  furnished  with 
very  short  forelegs,  is  enabled  to  tutn  at  an  angle  to  her  course  without  a  check,  while 
the  heavier  and  longer  limbed  Greyhounds  are  carried  far  beyond  their  prey  by  their  own 
impetus,  before  they  can  alter  their  course,  and  again  make  after  the  hare. 

On  this  principle,  the  whole  of  cotcrsing  depends ;  the  hare  making  short  quick  turns, 

and  the  Greyhounds  making  a  large  circuit  eVery  time  that  the  hare  changes  her 

line.    Two  Greyhounds  are  sent  after  each  hare,  and  matched  against  each  other,  for  the 

puipo0e  of  trying  their  comparative  strength  and  speed.    Some  hares  are  so  crafty  and 
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80  agile,  that  they  ba£9e  the  best  hounds,  and  get  away  fairly  into  cover,  from  whence  the 
Greyhound,  working  only  by  sight,  is  unable  to  drive  them. 

Naturally,  the  Greyhound  of  pure  blood  is  not  possessed  of  a  very  determined 
character,  and  it  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  give  these  creatures  the  proper  amount 
of  endurance  by  crossing  them  with  the  bull-dog,  one  of  the  most  determined  and 
courageous  aTiiTn<^.l8  in  existence.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  immediate  offspring  of  a 
bulldog  and  a  Greyhound  is  a  most  ungainly  animal,  but  by  continually  crossing  with 
the  pure  Greyhound,  the  outward  shape  of  the  thick  and  sturdy  bull-dog  is  entirely 
merged  in  the  more  graceful  animal,  while  his  stubborn  pertinacity  remains  implanted 
in  its  nature. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Greyhound  is  a  curious  one,  and  when  viewed  from  behind,  bears 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ostricL 

The  narrow  head  and  sharp  nose  of  the  Greyhound,  useful  as  they  are  for  aiding  the 
progress  of  the  animal  by  removing  every  impediment  to  its  passage  through  the  atmo- 
sphere^ yet  deprive  it  of  a  most  valuable  t^ijdty,  that  of  chasing  by  scent  The  muzzle 
is  so  narrow  iix  proportion  to  its  length,  that  the  nasal  nerves  have  no  room  for  proper 
develops^ent^  a^d  hence  the  animal  is  very  deficieAt  in  its  powers  of  scent  The  same 
circumstance  may  be  noted  in  many  other  animala 

The  Ibibh  Gbeyhoxjnd  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  being  four  feet  in  length,  and 
very  firmly  built  Its  hair  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  and  much  rougher  than  that  of  the 
smooth  Ei^lish  Greyhound. 
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Unless  excited  by  the  sight  of  its  game,  or  by  anger,  it  is  a  very  peaceable  animal ; 
bnt  when  roused,  exhibits  a  most  determined  spirit.  In  former  days,  when  wolves  and 
wild  boars  infested  the  Irish  forests,  this  Dog  was  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating 
those  animals  ;  but  in  these  days  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few.  When  fighting, 
it  takes  its  antagonist  by  the  back,  and  shakes  the  life  out  of  its  foe  by  main  strength. 
One  of  these  Dogs  measured  sixly-one  inches  in  total  length  ;  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  tbe  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  thirty-five  inches  in  girm. 

The  Scotch  GsErnouin)  is  stiU  rougher  in  its  coat  than  its  Irish  relative,  but 
hardly  so  large  in  its  make  :  a  very  fine  example  of  these  Dogs,  of  the  pure  Glen^any 
breed,  measures  twenty-eight  inches  in  height,  and  thirty-four  inches  in  girth,  being  a 
little  smaller  than  the  Irish  Dog  which  was  mentioned  above. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  breed  of  the  Scotch  Greyhound,  although  some  families  are 
termed  Deerhounds,  and  others  are  only  called  Greyhounds.  Each  however,  from  being 
constantly  employed  in  the  chase  of  either  deer  or  hare,  becomes  gradually  fitted  for  the 
pursuit  of  its  special  quarry,  and  contracts  certain  habits  which  render  it  comparatively 
useless  when  set  to  chase  the  wrong  animal  The  Scotch  Deerhound  is  possessed  of 
better  powers  of  scent  than  the  Greyhound,  and  in  chasing  its  game  depends  as  much 
on  its  nose  as  on  its  eyes.  And  it  is  curious  too,  that  although  it  makes  use  of  its 
olfEustory  powers  when  running,  it  holds  its  head  higher  from  the  ground  than  the 
Greyhound,  which  only  uses  its  eyes. 
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Thb  Russian  Gbibthouni)  is  also  gifted  with  the  power  of  running  by  scent,  and 
is  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  same  purposes  which  Irish  Greyhounds  subserved 
in  former  times. 

Many  Sussian  forests  are  infested  with  wild  boars,  wolves,  and  bears,  and  this 
powerful  and  swift  Dog  is  found  of  great  use  in  the  destruction  of  these  quadrupedal 
pests.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  Scotch  Greyhound.  It  is  not  exclusively  used  for 
the  chase  of  the  large  and  savage  beasts,  but  is  also  employed  in  catching  deer,  hares,  and 
other  animals  which  come  under  the  ordinary  category  of  "  gama" 

The  fur  of  this  Dog  is  thick,  but  does  not  run  to  any  length. 

The  noble  and  graceful  animal  which  is  the  representative  of  tjje  Greyhojimd  family 
in  Persia,  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  which  is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  chase  of  swift-footed  animals  froni  tim^e  immemorial.  Powerful 
of  jaw,  quick  and  supple  of  limb,  the  Persian  Grethpfnd  is  chosen  to  cope  with  that 
swift  and  daring  animal,  the  wild  ass,  as  weU  as  with  the  no  less  rapid  antelope,  and  the 
slower,  but  more  dangerous,  wild  boar. 

Of  all  these  creatures,  the  wild  ass  gives  the  most  trouble,  for  it  instinctively 
keeps  to  rocky  and  mountainous  neighbourhoods,  which  afford  a  refage  unassailable 
by  the  sure-footed  Persian  horse,  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  driven  by  such  agile 
creatures  as  the  native  Greyhounds.  So  untiring  is  the  wild  ass,  and  so  boldly  does  it 
traverse  the  rocky  mountain  spurs  among  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  that  a  single  ass  will 
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frequently  escape,  even  though  several  relays  of  Greyhounds  have  been  provided  to 
take  up  the  running  at  different  parts  of  the  course,  as  soon  03  their  predecessors  are 
fatigued. 

For  the  antelope  the  .Greyhound  would  be  no  mat^h,  and  is  thjerefore  assisted  by  the 
falcon,  which  is  trained  to  settle  on  the  head  of  t^e  flying  anim^,  and  by  flapping  its 
wings  in  the  poor  creatu^re'^  eyes,  to  prevent  it  from  fidUowin^  a  direct  cou^Tse,  and  thus  to 
make  it  an  easier  prey  tp  thp  Greyhound  which  i&  fgllpwing  m  the  trcLck.  Of  this  curious 
loixture  of  falconiy  aD,d  hunting  the  Persian  nobles  are  passionately  fond,  wd  peril  their 
lives  in  ravines,  and  amoQ^  rocks  that  would  quail  thjB  spirit  of  our  boldest  foxhunters. 

It  is  said  that  the  i^er^ian  Greyhound  is  not  the  shiest  of  allies,  for  if  it  should  fail 
in  its  chase,  it  is  reputed  to  tjiim  its  wasting  energies  upon  its  master,  aiji^d  to  force  him, 
Actseon  like,  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight ;  or,  more  ifprtunate  than  his  comuted  prototype, 
to  rid  himself  of  his  dependents  by  a  blow  frpm  }^s  ready  scimitar.  Th^  Persian 
Greyhound  is  said  tp  be  especially  addicted  to  thi^  vice  when  it  is  imported  into  India. 

This  animal  is  rather  slei^der  in  make,  and  its  ears  are  ''  feathered  "  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Blenheim  spaniel's  ears.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  powerfal  and -bold  creature,  and  can 
hold  its  own  among  any  assemblage  of  Dogs  of  its  own  weight. 

A  KORB  UTTER  contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  apimal  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Italian  Greyhound,  a  little  creature  whose  merit  consists 
in  its  diminutive  proportions  and  its  slender  limbs.    Hotspur,  leaning  all  breathless  on 
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his  sword,  and  stiff  with  his  wounds,  was  not  more  entirely  the  opposite  of  the  carpet 
knight,  with  pouncet  box  to  nose,  and  full  of  ''parmaceti"  babblings,  than  is  the 
rongh,  fierce  Greyhonnd  of  Persia,  of  the  delicate,  shivering,  faint-hearted  Italian 
Greyhound  ;  sad  type  of  the  people  from  which  it  takes  its  nama 

In  truth,  the  Italian  Greyhound  is  but  a  dwarfed  example  of  the  true  smooth 
Greyhound,  dwarfed  after  the  same  manner  that  delights  our  Celeitial  friends,  when 
tried  on  vegetable  instead  of  animal  life.  The  weight  of  a  really  good  Italian  Greyhound 
ought  not  to  exceed  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  and  there  are  animals  of  good  shape  which 
only  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds.  One  of  the  most  perfect  Dogs  of  the  present  day  weighs 
eight  and  three-quarter  pounds,  And  is  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches  in  height  His  colour 
is  uniformly  black. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  the  Italian  Greyhound  in  the  chase  of  rabbits, 
but  its  power  of  jaw  and  endurance  of  character  are  so  disproportioned  to  its  speed, 
that  all  such  endeavours  have  failed.  A  mixed  breed,  between  the  Italian  Greyhound 
and  the  terrier,  is  useful  enough,  combining  endurance  with  speed,  and  perfectly  capable 
of  chasing  and  holding  a  rabbit. 

In  this  country,  it  is  only  used  as  a  petted  companion,  and  takes  rank  among  the 
"toy-dogs,"  being  subject  to  certain  arbitrary  rules  of  colour  and  form,  which  may  render 
a  Dog  worthless  for  one  year  through  the  very  same  qualities  which  would  make  it  a 
paragon  of  perfection  in  another.  The  Dutch  tulip-mania  afforded  no  more  capricious 
versatility  of  criterion  than  is  foimd  in  the  "points"  of  toy  Dogs  of  the  present  day.     If 
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the  creature  be  of  a  tmifoim  ooloiir,  it  must  be  free  from  the  least  spot  of  white ;  and 
eren  a  white  stain  on  the  breast  is  held  to  deteriorate  from  its  perfection-  The  colour 
which  is  most  in  vogue  is  a  golden  fawn ;  and  the  white  and  red  Dog  takes  the  last  place 
in  the  valuation  of  colour. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  active  and  graceful  to  a  degree,  and  aflfectionate  to  those 
who  know  how  to  win  its  affections.    Even  in  the  breed  of  our  British  smooth  Grey- 
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hounds,  this  little  animal  has  been  successfully  employed,  and  by  a  careful  admixture  with 
the  larger  Dog,  takes  away  the  heavy,  clumsy  aspect  of  the  head  which  is  caused  by  the 
bull-dog  alliance,  and  restores  to  the  offspring  the  elastic  grace  of  the  original  Greyhoimd. 
It  is  generally  bred  in  Spai^  and  Italy,  fmd  from  thence  imported  into  this  coimtry, 
where  the  change  of  climate  is  so  apt  to  affect  its  lungs,  that  its  owners  are  forced  to  keep 
it  closely  swathed  in  warm  clothing  during  the  changeable  months  of  the  year. 

The  large  and  handsome  animal  which  is  called  from  its  native  coimtry  the  New- 
FOlTif  DLAiO)  Dog,  belongs  to  the  grpup  of  spaniels,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  mental  powers,  and  to  be  papable  of  instruction  to  a  degree  that  is  rarely 
seen  in  animala 

In  its  native  land  the  Newfoundland  Dog  is  shamefully  treated,  being  converted  into  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  forced  to  suffer  even  greater  hardships  than  those  which  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  animals  which  are  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods  or  the  traction  of 
vehicles.  The  life  of  ft  hewer  of  wood  is  proverbially  one  of  privation,  but  the  existence 
of  the  native  Newfoundland  Dog  is  still  less  to  be  envied,  being  that  of  a  servant  of  the 
wood-hewer.  In  the  winter,  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  to  cut  fuel,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Dogs  is  to  draw  it  in  Qart&  The  poor  a^iimals  are  not  only  urged 
beyond  their  strength,  but  are  meagrely  fed  with  putrid  salt  fish,  the  produce  of  some 
preceding  sxmmier.  Many  of  these  noble  Dogs  sink  imder  the  joint  effects  of  fatigue  and 
starvation,  and  many  of  the  survivors  commit  sad  depredations  on  the  neighbouring  flocks 
as  soon  as  the  summer  commences,  and  they  are  freed  from  their  daily  toils. 
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In  this  conntiy,  however,  the  Newfoundland  Dog  is  raised  to  its  proper  position,  and 
made  the  friend  and  companion  of  man.  Many  a  time  has  it  more  than  repaid  its  master 
for  his  friendship,  by  rescuing  him  from  mortal  pen! 

AstrologicaUy  speaJdng,  the  Newfoundland  Dog  must  have  been  originated  under  the 
influence  of  Aquarius,  for  it  is  never  so  happy  as  when  dabbling  in  water,  whether  salt 
or  fresh,  and  is  marvellously  endurant  of  long  immersion.  There  are  innumerable  in- 
stances on  record  of  human  beings  rescued  from  drowning  by  the  timely  succour  brought 
by  a  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  seems  folly  to  comprehend  the  dire  necessity  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  best  mode  of  affording  help.  A  Dog  has  been  known  to  support  a 
drowning  man  in  a  manner  so  admirably  perfect,  that  if  it  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
subject)  it  could  not  have  applied  its  aiding  powers  in  a  more  correct  manner.  The  Dog 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  head  of  the  drowning  man  ought  to  be  kept  above 
the  water,  and  possibly  for  that  purpose  shifted  its  grasp  from  the  shoulder  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  Dogs  and  cats  carry  their  young 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  that  the  Dog  might  have  followed  the  usual  iiistinct  of  tiiese 
animals. 

Not  only  have  solitary  lives  been  saved  by  this  Dog,  but  a  whole  ship's  crew  have  been 
delivered  from  certain  destruction  by  the  mingled  sagacity  and  courage  of  a  Newfotmd- 
land  Dog,  that  took  in  its  mouth  a  rope,  and  earned  it  from  the  ship  to  the  shO(ra 

Even  for  their  o^vm  amusement,  these  Dogs  may  be  seen  disporting  themselves  in  the 
sea,  swimming  boldly  from  the  land  in  pursuit  of  some  real  or  imaginaiy  object,  in  spite 
of  "  rollers '*  and  "  breakers"  that  would  baflBie  the  attempts  of  any  but  an  accomplished 
swimmer.  Should  a  Newfoundland  Dog  be  blessed  with  a  master  as  amphibiotijs  as  itself 
its  happiness  is  very  great,  and  it  mdy  be  seen  splashing  and  snapping  in  lutdriauft  Sport, 
ever  keeping  close  to  its  beloved  master,  and  challenging  him  to  fresh  efforts.  It  is  veiy 
seldom  that  a  good  Newfoundland  Dog  permits  its  master  to  outdo  it  in  aquatic  gambols. 
The  Dog  owes  niuch  of  its  watery  prowess  to  its  broad  feet  and  strong  legs,  which  enable 
the  creature  to  pfropel  itself  with  great  rapidity  through  the  water. 

As  is  the  ca£(e  with  most  of  the  large  Dogs,  the  Newfcmndland  permits  the  lesser  Dogs 
to  take  all  kinds  -  of  liberties  without  showing  the  least  resentment ;  aiid  if  it  is 
worried  or  pestered  by  some  forwatrd  puppy,  looks  down  with  calm  contem'pt^  and 
pasi^  on  its  way.  Sometimes  the  little  conceited  animal  presumes  upon  the  digni^ed 
composure  of  the  Newfoundland  Dog,  and,  in  that  case,  is  sure  to  receive  soiife  quaint 
punishment  for  its  insolence.  The  story  of  the  big  Dog,  that  dropped  the  little  Dog  into 
the  water  and  then  rescued  it  from  drowning,  is  s6  well  known  that  its  needs  btit  a  pass- 
ing reference  But  I  know  of  a  Dog,  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends,  which  behaved  in  a 
very  similar  manner.  Being  provokeki  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  continued  aamoyance, 
it  took  the  little  tofrmentor  in  its  mouth,  swam  well  oat  to  sea,  dropped  it  in  the  water 
and  swam  back  again. 

Another  of  these  animals,  belongiilg  to  a  workman,  was  attacked  by  a  small  aiM  pug- 
naciotis  bull-dog,  which  sprang  upon  the  imoffending  canine  giant,  and,  after  the  mtanner 
of  bull-dogs,  "piilned"  hirn  by  the  nose,  and  there  hung,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
shskke  it  off  However,  the  big  Dog  hap'pened  to  be  a  clever  one,  and  spying  a  pailful  of 
boiling  tar,  he  bbltefd  towards  it,  and  deliberately  loweled  his  foe  into  the  hot  and  viscbtts 
materikL  The  btlU-dog  had  never  calculated  on  such  a  reception,  and  made  its  escape  as 
fast  as  it  coluld  run,  bearing  with  it  a  scaLlding  memeilto  of  the  occasioxL 

The  attachnient  which  these  magnificent  Dogs  feel  towards  mankind  is  almost  ttn- 
accountable,  for  they  have  been  often  known  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardships  in  order  to 
briilg  succour  to,  a  jterson  whom  they  had  never  seen  befora  A  Newfoundland  Dog  has 
been  kno'wil  to  discover  a  poor  man  plerishing  in  the  snow  from  cold  and  inanition,  to 
dash  off,  pTrocure  eissistance,  telling  by  certain  doggish  language  of  its  own  of  the  need 
for  help,  and  theii  to  gallop  back  again  to  the  sufferer,  lying  upon  him  as  if  to  afford  Vital 
heat  from  his  own  body,  and  there  to  wait  untU  the  desired  assistance  arrived 

I  might  niultiply  anecdote  upon  anecdote  of  the  wondrous  powers  of  this  spirited 
animal,  but  must  pass  on  to  msike  roomi  for  others. 

There  are  h^o  kinds  of  Newfoundland  Dog;  one,  a  very  large  animal,  standing 
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some  thirty-two  inches  in  height ;  and  the  other,  a  smaller  Dog,  measuring  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  inches  high.  The  latter  animal  is  sometimes  called  the  Labrador  Dog,  and 
sometimes  is  termed  the  St  John's  Dog.  When  crossed  with  the  setter,  the  Labrador 
Dog  gives  birth  to  the  Eetriever.  The  large  Newfoundland  is  generally  crossed  with 
themastifC 

There  are  few  Dogs  which  are  more  adapted  for  fetching  and  carrying  than  the  New- 
foundland. This  Dog  always  likes  to  have  something  in  its  mouth,  and  seems  to  derive 
a  kind  of  dignity  from  the  conveyance  of  its  master's  property.  It  can  be  trained  to  seek 
for  any  object  that  has  been  left  at  a  distance,  and  being  gifted  with  a  most  persevering 
nature,  will  seldom  yield  the  point  until  it  has  slicceeded  in  its  search. 

A  rather  amusing  example  of  this  faculty  in  the  Newfoundland  Dog  has  lately  come 
before  my  notice. 

A  gentleman  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends,  taking  with  him  a  fine  Newfound- 
land Dog.  Being  fond  of  reading,  he  y^aa  accustomed  to  take  his  book  upon  the  downs, 
and  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  invigorating  breezes 
that  blew  freshly  over  the  hilla.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  so  deeply  buried  in  his  book, 
that  he  overstayed  his  time,  and  being  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  delmquency  by  a  glance 
at  his  watch,  hastily  pocketed  his  book,  and  made  for  home  with  his  best  speed. 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  that  he  had  inadvertently  left  his  gold- 
headed  cane  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  as  it  was  a  piece  of  property 
which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  much  annoyed  at  his  mischance. 
1.  33. 
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He  would  have  sent  his  Dog  to  look  for  it,  had  not  the  animal  chosen  to  accompany  a 
friend  in  a  short  walk.  However,  as  soon  as  the  Dog  arrived,  his  master  explained  his 
loss  to  the  animal,  and  begged  him  to  find  the  lost  cane.  Just  as  he  completed  his 
explanations,  dinner  was  announced,  and  he  Was  obliged  to  take  his  seat  at  table. 
Soon  after  the  second  course  was  upon  the  table,  a  great  uproar  was  heard  in  the  hall ; 
sounds  of  pushing  and  scuffling  were  very  audible,  and  angry  voices  forced  themselves  on 
the  ear.  Presently,  the  phalanx  of  servants  gave  way,  and  in  rushed  the  Newfoundland 
Dog,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the  missing  cane.  He  would  not  permit  any  hand  but  his 
master's  to  take  the  cane  from  his  mouth,  and  it  was  his  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the 
servants  to  dispossess  him  of  his  masters  property  that  had  led  to  the  skirmish. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Newfoundland  Dog  is  employed  during  the  winter 
months  in  dragging  carts  of  hewn  wood  to  their  destination,  and  that  it  is  unkindly 
treated  by  the  very  men  who  derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  exertions. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog,  however,  spends  almost*  its  entire  life  in  drawing  sledges,  or 
in  carrying  heavy  loads,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  beast  of  burden  or  traction  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Some,  indeed,  are  tamed 
loose  at  the  beginning  of  the  sunmier,  and  many  get  their  living  as  they  can,  imtil  winter 
summons  them  back  again  to  scanty  meals  and  perpetual  toU.  But  many  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Dogs  are  retained  in  servitude  for  the  entire  year,  and  during  the  summer  months 
are  called  upon  to  give  their  aid  in  draught  and  in  carriaga  Indeed,  those  Dogs  which 
are  thus  kept  to  their  work  during  the  entire  year  are  comparatively  happy,  for  their  work 
is  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  the  winter,  and  their  food  is  much  better. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Labrador,  being  only  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  inches  in  height  There  is  something  very  wolfish  about  the  Dog;  owing  to 
its  oblique  eyes,  bushy  tail,  and  elongated  muzzle.  In  its.  fall  face  the  Esquimaux  Dog 
presents  a  ludicrously  exact  likeness  of  its  master's  countenance.  The  colour  is  almost 
invariably  a  deep  dun,  marked  obscurely  with  dark  bars  and  patches ;  tiie  muzzle  is 
black. 

"When  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  the  Dogs  obey  the  movements  of  their  leader,  who  is 
always  a  faithful  and  experienced  old  Dog.  There  are  no  means  of  guiding  the  animals  in 
their  way,  for  each  Dog  is  simply  ti^d  to  the  sledge  by  a  leathern  strap,  and  directed  by  the 
voice  and  whip  of  the  driver.  The  whip  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  charioteer, 
for  by  the  sounds  which  he  elicits  from  the  lash,  and  by  the  ably-directed  strokes 
which  he  aims  at  refractory  Dogs,  he  guides  the  canine  team  without  the  aid  of  bit  or 
bridle. 

The  old  and  experienced  animal  which  leads  the  team  knows  the  master^s  voice,  and 
will  dash  forward,  slacken  speed,  halt^  or  turn  to  right  and  left  at  command. 

The  actual  stroke  of  the  whip  is  used  as  little  as  possible,  for  when  a  Dog  feels  the 
sting  of  the  biting  lash,  he  turns  round  and  attacks  the  Dog  nearest  to  him.*  The  others 
immediately  join  in  the  fight,  and  the  whole  team  is  thrown  into  admirable  confiision, 
the  traces  being  entangled  with  each  other,  and  the  sledge  in  all  likelihood  upset 
"When  such  a  rupture  occurs,  the  driver  is  generally  forced  to  dismount,  and  to  harness  the 
Dogs  afresh.  Usually,  the  leading  Dog  is  permitted  to  run  his  own  course,  for  he  is  able 
to  follow  the  right  path  with  marvellous  accuracy,  and  to  scent  it  out,  even  when  the 
thickly-faUing  snowflakes  have  covered  the  surface  of  the  groxmd  with  an  uniform  white 
carpet,  on  whose  glittering  surface  no  impress  is  left  of  the  subjacent  earth. 

These  Dogs  ore  able  to  travel  for  very  great  distances  over  the  snow-clad  regions  of  the 
north,  and  have  been  known  to  make  daily  journeys  of  sixty  miles  for  several  days  in 
succession. 

Captain  Parry,  in  his  well-known  "  Joumal,"  remarks  very  happily,  that  '*  neither  the 
Dog  nor  his  master  is  half  civilized  or  subdued,"  the  former  indeed  being  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  latter.  The  Esquimaux  bears  no  love  towards  his  Dogs,  and  only  looks 
upon  them  as  animated  machines,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  and  his  pro- 
perty  from  one  place  to  another.  He  is  a  most  exacting  and  cruel  master,  feeding  scantily 
his  Dogs  on  the  merest  offal,  and  then  inflicting  severest  torture  upon  them  if  they 
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break  down  in  their  work  from  want  of  nourishment,  or  if,  incited  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  they  obey  their  natural  instincts,  and  make  a  meal  on  the  provisions  which  had 
been  laid  aside  for  his  own  use.  The  savage  is  ever  ingenious  in  the  art  of  torture,  and 
the  Esquimaux  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  poor  beasts  have  been  known,  when  suffering  from  long-continued  hunger,  to 
devour  their  tough  le«ither  harness,  and,  as  if  excited  by  the  imperfect  meal,  to  fly  upon 
the  weaker  members  of  the  team,  and  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  During  this  paroxysm  of 
unrestrained  fary,  they  would  have  made  their  masters  their  first  victims,  had  they  not 
been  driven  back  by  the  sword  and  the  bludgeon. 

In  consequence  of  the  evil  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  poor  animals 
can  have  no  affection  for  their  cruel  tormentors,  and  are  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
developing  the  mental  qualities  which  they  possess  in  very  large  degrea  When  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  kind  master,  the  Esquimaux  Dog  is  a  most  affectionate  animal,  and 
displays  considerable  reasoning  powers. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog  is  rather  larger  than  an  English  pointer  Dog,  although  its  true 
size  appears  to  be  less  than  it  reaUy  is,  on  account  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  limb. 
Its  fii  is  composed  of  a  long  outer  covering  of  coarse  hair,  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inner  coating  of  short,  woolly  hair,  that  seems  to  defend  the  animal  from 
the  colds  of  winter.  When  the  weather  begins  to  wax  warm,  the  wool  falls  off,  and  gro^^^ 
again  as  the  winter  draws  near. 
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Of  latb  years,  a  Dog  which  much  resembles  the  last-mentioned  animal  has  come 
into  fashion  as  a  housedog,  or  as  a  companion.  This  is  the  PoMERAmAN  Fox  Dog, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Lonp-loup." 

It  is  a  great  favonrite  with  those  who  like  a  Dog  for  a  companion,  and  not  for  mere 
use,  as  it  is  very  intelligent  in  its  character,  and  very  handsome  in  aspect.  Its  long 
white  fur,  and  bushy  tail,  give  it  quite  a  distinguished  appearance,  of  which  the  animal 
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seems  to  be  thoroughly  aware.  Sometimes  the  coat  of  this  animal  is  a  cream  colour,  and 
very  rarely  is  deep  black.  The  pure  white,  however,  seems  to  be  the  favourite.  It  is  a 
lively  little  creature,  and  makes  an  excellent  companion  in  a  country  walk. 

Of  the  Spaniel  Dogs,  there  are  several  varieties,  which  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads,  namely.  Sporting  and  Toy  Spaniels ;  the  former  being  used  by  the  sportsman  in 
finding  game  for  him  ;  and  the  latter  being  simply  employed  as  companions. 

The  Field  Spai^esl  is  remarkable  for  the  intense  love  which  it  bears  fc^  hunting  game, 
and  the  energetic  manner  in  which  it  carries  out  the  wishes  of  its  master.  There  are  two 
breeds  of  Field  Spaniels,  the  one  tenned  the  "  Springer,*'  being  used  for  heavy  work 
among  thick  and  thorny  coverts,  and  the  other  being  principally  employed  in  woodcock 
shooting,  and  called  in  consequence  the  "  Cocker."  The  Blenheim  and  King  Charles 
Spaniels  derive  their  origin  from  the  Cocker.  The  three  Dogs  which  are  represented 
in  the  engraviijg  are  examples  of  the  three  most  celebrated  breeds  of.  Springer  Spaniels. 
The  black  Dog  is  a  Sussex  Spaniel ;  that  which  stands  in  the  foreground  is  a  Clumber ; 
and  the  seated  Dog  is  a  Norfolk  Spaniel  Some  of  these  Dogs  continuaDy  give  tongue 
while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  utter  different  sounds  accorcSng  to  the 
^gjcription  of  game  which  they  have  reached ;  whije  others  are  perfectly  mute  in  their 
"'.st     Each  of  these  qualities  is  useful  in  its  way,  and  the  Dog  is  valued  accordingly ; 
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only  it  ifl  needful  that  if  ibe  Dog  be  one  that  gives  tongue,  it  should  not  be  too  noisy  in 
its  quest,  and  should  be  musical  in  its  note. 
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While  hunting,  the  Spaniel  sweeps  its  feathery  tail  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  and  is 
a  vesy  pretty  olject  to  any  one  who  has  an  eye  for  beauty  of  movement     It  is  a  rule,  that 
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however  spirited  a  Spaniel  may  be,  it  must  not  raise  its  tail  above  the  level  of  its  back. 
For  the  purpose  of  sport,  a  Spaniel  must  be  possessed  of  a  thick  coat,  as  it  is  subject  to 
continual  wetting  from  the  dripping  coverts  through  which  it  has  to  force  its  way.  It 
should  be  also  a  tolerably  large  Dog,  not  weighing  less  than  fourteen  pounds  if  possible,, 
and  may  with  advantage  weigh  some  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  as  do  the  breed  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Clumber  "  Spaniels.     These  last-mentioned  animals  work  silently. 

Examples  are  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  three  kinds  of  Cocker 
Spaniels.  The  dark  Dog,  that  occupies  the  foreground,  is  a  Welsh  Cocker;  and  the 
other  two  Dogs  are  ordinary  Coc]ver8. 


COCKER  SPANIELS. 


The  Cocker  is  altogether  a  smaller  animal,  seldom  weighing  above  twenty  pounds, 
and  very  often  being  only  ten  or  twelve  poxmds  in  weight.  It  is  an  active  and  lively 
animal,  dashing  about  its  work  with  an  air  of  gay  enjoyment  that  assists  materially  in 
enlivening  the  spirits  of  its  master.  There  are  many  breeds  of  this  Dog,  among  which  the 
English,  Welsh,  and  Devonshire  Cockers  may  be  mentioned  as  weU-known  examples. 

It  is  a  courageous  little  creature,  retaining  its  dashing  boldness  even  when  imported 
into  the  enervating  Indian  climate,  which  destroys  the  spirit  of  most  Dogs,  and  even 
reduces  the  stubborn  bull-dog  to  a  mere  poltroon.  Captain  Williamson,  in  his  book  of 
"  Oriental  Field  Sports,"  records  an  instance  of  rash  courage  on  the  part  of  one  of  these 
little  Dogs. 

"  I  waa  shooting  near  some  underwood,  rather  thinly  scattered  among  reedy  grass, 
growing  on  the  ed^s  of  a  large  water-course,  which  took  its  rise  near  the  foot  of  the 
large  hill  at  Muckun  Gunge,  when  suddenly  one  of  a  brace  of  fine  cocking  Spaniels  I  had 
with  me  ran  round  a  large  bush  greatly  agitated,  and  apparently  on  some  game  which 
I  expected  to  put  up. 
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I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but  Paris,  which  was  the  Dog's  name,  was  too  quick  for 
me,  and  before  I  could  well  get  round  the  bush,  which  was  about  ten  yards  from  the  brink 
of  the  ravine,  had  come  to  a  stand,  his  ears  pricked,  his  tail  wagging  like  lightning,  and 
his  whole  frame  in  a  seeming  state  of  ecstasy.  I  expected  that  he  had  got  a  hare  under  the 
bank,  and,  as  the  situation  was  in  favour  of  a  shot,  I  ran  towards  him  with  more  speed  than 
I  should  have  done  had  I  known  that  instead  of  a  hare  I  should  find,  as  I  did,  a  tiger 
sitting  on  its  rump,  and  staring  Paris  in  the  face.    They  were  not  above  two  yards  asunder. 

As  soon  as  the  Dog  found  me  at  his  side,  he  barked,  and  giving  a  spring  down,  dashed 
at  the  tiger.  What  happened  for  some  moments'  I  really  cannot  say ;  the  surprise  and 
danger  which  suddenly  afiTected  me  banished  at  once  that  presence  of  mind  which  many 
boast  to  possess  on  all  emergencies.  I  frankly  confess  that  my  senses  were  clouded,  and 
that  the  tiger  might  have  devoured  me  without  my  knowing  a  word  of  the  matter. 
However,  as  soon  as  my  fright  had  subsided,  I  began,  like  a  person  waking  from  a  dream, 
to  look  about,  and  saw  the  tiger  cantering  away  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards* 
distance,  with  his  tail  erect,  and  followed  by  Paris,  who  kept  barking ;  but  when  the 
tiger  arrived  at  a  thick  cover,  he  disappeared. 

I  had  begun  in  my  mind  to  compose  a  requiem  for  my  poor  Dog,  as  I  ssiyr  h\vn 
chasing  the  tiger,  which  I  expected  every  moment  would  turn  about  and  let  Paris  know 
that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  Though  Paris  had  certainly  brought  me  to  the  gate  of 
destruction,  yet  he  as  certainly  saved  me.  I  felt  myself  indebted  to  him  for  preservation, 
and  consequently  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  him  return  safe.*' 

This  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  the  achievement  of  so  daring  a  feat.  Another 
oflBcer,  belonging  to  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  shooting  near  a  jungle,  and  was  attended 
by  five  or  six  Spaniels,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  the  bustards,  floricans,  peafowl,  and 
other  birds,  when  a  tiger  suddenly  showed  itself  from  a  spot  where  it  had  lain  concealed. 
Instead  of  retreating  from  the  terrible  animal,  the  Spaniels  dashed  boldly  at  the  brindled 
foe,  and  although  several  of  them  were  laid  prostrate  by  the  tiger's  paw,  the  survivors 
remained  staunch,  and  attracted  the  creature's  attention  so  completely  that  their  master 
was  enabled  to  kill  it  without  difl&culty. 

The  report  that  the  Dhole  will  attack  the  tiger  is  thus  corroborated. 

From  its  singular  affection  for  the  water,  this  Dog  is  termed  the  Wateb  Spaniel,  as  a 
distinction  from  the  Field  Spaniel  In  all  weathers,  and  in  all  seasons,  the  Water 
Spaniel  is  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  the  loved  element,  and  to  luxuriate  therein  in  sheer 
wantonness  6f  enjoyment  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  and  a  swift  swimmer,  in  which  arts 
it  is  assisted  by  the  great  comparative  breadth  of  its  paws.  It  is  therefore  largely  used 
by  sportsmen  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  out  of  the  water  the  game  which  mey  have 
shot,  or  of  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  or  to  an  occasional  island,  and 
starting  therefrom  the  various  birds  that  love  such  moist  localities. 

Much  of  its  endurance  in  the  water  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of  natural  oil  with 
which  its  coat  is  supplied,  and  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  really  wet  A  real  Water 
Spaniel  gives  himself  a  good  shake  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  river,  and  is  dry  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  oil,  although  useful  to  the  Dog,  gives  forth  an  odour  very  unpleasant  to 
human  nostrils,  and  therefore  debars  the  Water  Spaniel  from  enjoying  the  fireside  society 
of  its  human  friends. 

Some  people  fancy  that  the  Water  Spaniel  possesses  webbed  feet,  and  that  its  aquatic 
prowess  is  due  to  this  formation.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  All  dogs  have  their 
toes  connected  with  each  other  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  when  the  foot  is  wide 
and  tiie  membrane  rather  loosely  hung,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Water  Spaniel,  a  large 
surface  is  presented  to  the  water. 

The  Water  Spaniel  is  of  moderate  size,  measuring  about  twenty-two  inches  in  height 
at  the  shoulders,  and  proportionately  stout  in  make.  The  ears  are  long,  measuring  from 
point  to  point  rather  more  than  the  animars  height 

The  King  Chablbb  Spaniel  derives  its  name  from  the  "  airy  monarch,"  Charles  IL, 
who  took  great  delight  in  these  little  creatures,  and  petted  them  in  a  manner  that  verged 
on  absurdity 
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It  is  a  very  small  animal,  as  a  really  fine  specimen  ought  not  to  e:s:ceed  sue  or  seren 
pounds  in  weight  Some  of  the  most  valuable  King  Charles  Spaniels  weigh  as  little  as 
five  pounds,  or  even  less.  These  little  creatures  have  been  trained  to  search  for  and  pat 
up  game  after  the  manner  of  their  larger  relatives,  the  springers  and  cockers,  bnt  they 
cannot  endure  severe  exercise,  or  long-continued  exertion,  and  ought  only  to  be  employed 
on  veiy  limited  territory. 

When  rightly  managed,  it  is  a  most  amusing  companion,  and  picks  up  accdmplisfa- 
ments  with  great  readmesa  It  can  be  trained  to  perform  many  pretty  tricks,  and 
sometimes  is  so  appreciative  of  its  human  playfellows  that  it  will  join  their  games. 

I  knew  one  of  these  animals  which  would  play  at  that  popular  boy's  game,  called 
•*  touch,*  as  correctly  as  any  of  the  boys  who  used  to  join  in  the  game,  and  on  account  of 
its  small  size  and  great  agility  was  a  more  formidable  opponent  than  any  of  the  human 
players.  The  same  Dog  carried  on  a  perpetual  playful  feud  with  the  cat,  each  seeking  for 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  and  of  getting  away  as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  most 
absurd  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Dog  would  hide  itself  behind  a  door-step,  a  scraper,  a 
Icoge  stone,  or  under  a  thick  shrub,  and  panting  with  eager  expectation,  watch  the  cat 
walking  unsuspiciously  towards  its  ambush.  As  tiie  cat  passed,  out  shot  the  Dog,  tumbled 
pussy  over,  and  made  ofT  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  pursued  by  the  cat  in  hot  haste,  all 
anxious  to  avenge  herself  of  the  deieat  In  these  chases,  the  cat  always  used  to  run  on 
three  legs,  holding  one  paw  firom  the  ground  as  if  to  preserve  its  str^gth  in  readiness 
for  a  severe  application  to  the  Dog's  ears. 

*'  Prince,*  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  clever  little  animal,  was  an  accomplished 
bird's-nester,  seldom  permitting  a  too-confiding  blackbird  or  thrush  to  build  its  hymeneal 
home  in  the  neighbourhood  without  robbing  it  of  its  variegated  contenta  When  the  Dog 
first  discovered  how  palatable  an  article  of  diet  was  a  blackbird's  egg,  he  used  to  push  his 
nose  into  the  nest  and  crush  the  eggs  with  his  teeth,  or  would  try  to  scrape  them  out  with 
his  paw.  In  both  these  methods,  he  wasted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  content$ 
of  the  eggs,  and  after  a  while  invented  a  much  better  mode  of  action.     Whenever  he 
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discovered  the  newly-built  nest  of  a  throah  or  blackbird,  he  would  wait  until  there  were 
some  foTur  or  five  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  then  would  bite  out  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  so  as 
to  let  the  eggs  roll  unbroken  into  his  moutii. 

One  of  these  little  animals,  which  belonged  to  a  Gloucestershire  family,  was  very 
dever  and  dooila 

Every  morning,  he  would  voluntarily  fetch  his  towel  and  brush,  and  stand  patiently 
to  be  washed,  oombed,  and  brushed  by  the  hands  of  his  mistress.  Generally,  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  meals  with  the  family,  but  if  his  mistress  were  going  to  dine  from 
home  site  used  to  say  to  him,  "  Prince,  you  must  go  and  dine  at  the  rectory  to-day." 
The  Dog  would  therefore  set  off  for  the  rectory,  rather  a  long  and  complicated  walk, 
and  after  passing  several  bridges,  and  taking  several  turnings,  would  reach  the  rectory  in 
time  for  dinjoer^  There  he  would  wait  until  he  bad  taken  lus  supper,  and  if  no  one  came 
to  fetch  him>  would  return. as  he  came. 

The  BliSl^HEiM  Spaniel  is  even  smajlei;  thsA  the  King  Charles,  and  resembles  it 
closely  in  its  general  characteristics.  Both  these  animals  ought  to  have  very  short 
muzzles,  long  silky  hair  without  any  cusl,  extremely  long  and  silky  ears,  falling  close  to 
the  head,  and  sweeping  the  ground.  The  legs  should  be  covered  with  long  silky  hair  to 
the  very  toes,  and  the  tail  should  be  well  "  feathered."  The  eyes  of  these  Httle  Dogs  are 
exk^nely  moist,  having  always  a  slight  lachrymal  rivulet  trickling  from  the  comer  of 
each  eya 

Although,  &om  their  diminutive  size,  these  little  Dogs  are  an3rthing  but  formidable, 
they  are  terrible  foes  to  the  midnight  thief,  who  cares  little  for  the  brute  strength  of  a  big 
yaxd-dog.  Safely  fortified  behind  a  door,  or  under  a  sofa,  the  King  Charles  sets  up  such 
a  clamorous  yellLag  at  the  advent  of  a  strange  step,  that  it  will  disconcert  the  carefully 
arranged  plans  of  professional  burglars  with  much  more  effect  than  the  deep  bay  and  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  mastiff  or  the  bloodhound.  It  is  easy  enough  to  quiet  a  large  Dog 
in  the  yaic^  but  to  silence  a  watchful  and  petulant  King  Charles  Dog  within  doors,  is 
1.  34. 
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quite  a  different  matter.  Many  "toy"  Dogs  are  equally  useful  in  this  respect,  and  the 
miniature  terrier,  which  has  lately  become  so  fashionable,  or  the  Skye  terrier,  are  most 
admirable  assistants  in  giving  timely  warning  of  a  foe's  approach,  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  repel  him  if  he  has  once  made  good  his  entrance. 


MALTESE  I)GQ.-^anU  famaiarU. 


A  VEEY  celebrated,  but  extremely  rare,  "toy"  Dog,  is  the  Maltesb  Dog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  loveable  of  all  the  Httle  pet  Dogs. 

The  hair  of  this  tiny  creature  is  very  long,  extremely  silky,  and  almost  unique 
in  its  glossy  sheen,  so  beautifully  fine  as  to  resemble. spim  glass.  In  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  the  fur  is  so  long  that  when  it  Is  in  rapid  movement,  the  real  shape  is 
altogether  lost  in*  the  streaming  mass  of  flossy  hair.  One  of  these  animals,  which  baiely 
exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight,  measures  no  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  length  of  hair 
across  the  shoulders.  The  twl  of  the  Maltese  Dog  curls  strongly  over  the  back,  and  adds 
its  wealth  of  silken  fut  to  the  already  superfluous  torrent  of  glistening  tresses. 

It  is  a  lively  and  very  good-tempered  little  creature,  endearing  itself  by  sundry 
curious  little  ways  to  those  with  whom  it  is  brought  in  contact.  The  "  toy  "  spaniels 
are  subject  to  several  unpleasant  habits,  such  as  snoring  and  ofiensive  breath,  but  the 
Maltese  Dog  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  is  therefore  a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
the  King  Charles  or  the  Blenheim  Spaniels. 

As  the  name  implies,  it  was  originally  brought  from  Malta.  It  is  a  very  scarce 
animal,  and  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  extinct ;  but  there  are  still  specimens  to  be 
obtained  by  those  who  have  no  objection  to  pay  the  price  which  is  demanded  for  these 
pretty  little  creatures. 

The  Lick  Doo,  so  called  on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  king  of  beasts, 
when  it  is  shaven  after  the  Seishion  of  poodles,  is  a  cross  between  the  poodle  and  the 
Maltese  Dog,  possessing  the  tightly  curled  hair  of  the  poodle  without  its  elongated  ears 
and  determinate  aspect 

A  VEBY  decided  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  Dog  is  afforded  by  the  Alpine  Spaihel, 
more  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  St  Bernard's  Dog,  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
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monastery  where  these  magnificent  animals  are  taught  to  exercise  their  wondrous  powers, 
which  have  gained  for  them  and  their  teachers  a  world-wide  fame. 

These  splendid  Dogs  are  among  the  largest  of  the  canine  race,  being  equal  in  sLse  to 
a  large  mastiff.  The  good  work  which  is  done  by  these  Dogs  is  so  weU  known  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  passing  reference.  Bred  among  the  coldest  regions  of  the  Alps, 
and  accustomed  from  its  birth  to  the  deep  snows  which  everlastingly  cover  the  mountam- 
top,  the  St  Bernard's  Dog  is  a  most  useful  animal  in  discovering  any  unfortunate  traveller 
who  has  been  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm  and  lost  the  path,  or  who  has  fallen  upon  the 
cold  ground,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  fallen  Snto  the  death-sleep  which  is 
the  result  of  severe  cold. 

Whenever  a  snow-storm  occurs,  the  monks  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  Bernard 
send  forth  their  Dogs  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  Taught  by  the  wonderftil  instinct  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  they  traverse  the  dsjigerous  paths,  and  seldom  fail  to  discover 
the  frozen  sufferer,  even  though  he  be  buried  under  a  deep  snow-drift  When  the  Dog 
has  made  such  a  discovery,  it  gives  notice  by  its  deep  and  powerful  bay  of  the  perilous 
state  of  the  sufferer,  and  endeavours  to  clear  away  the  snow  that  covers  the  lifeless  form. 

The  monks,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Dog,  immediately  set  off  to  the  aid  of  the  perishing 
traveller,  and  in  many  cases  have  thus  preserved  lives  that  must  have  perished  without 
their  timely  assistanca  In  order  to  afford  every  possible  help  to  the  sufferer,  a  small 
flask  of  spirits  is  generally  tied  to  the  Dog's  neck 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  tlus  notice  of  the  Alpine  Spaniel,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  well-known  Dog  belonging  to  M!r.  Albert  Smith. 

T  2 
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Op  all  the  domesticated  Dogs,  the  Poodlb  seems  to  be,  take  him  liliiii  iJl^  the: ioiostf 
obedient  and  the  most  intellectual  Accomplishments  the  most  diffietdt-aire  mraieredbyf 
this  clever  animal,  which  displays  an  ease  and  intelligenee  in  tits  pdrfDraianices  iiiafe 
appear  to  be  far  beyond  the  ordinary  canine  capabilities.  r       .^     - 

A  barbarons  custom  is  prevalent  of  removing  the  greater  portioii  of  iflie  Poodle's^  ooais? 
leaving  him  but  a  ruflf  round  the  neck  and  1^,  and  a  puff  oH  the  tip  of  thetail as  tiie^sQlft 
relic  of  his  abundant  fur.  !  t        m; 


POODLE.— Comu  famUiarU. 


Such  a  deprivation  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  natural  state  of  the  Dog,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  fur,  hanging  in  long  ringlets  from  every  portion  of 
the  head,  body,  and  limbs.  The  Poodle  is  not  the  only  Dog  that  suffers  a  like  tonsorial 
abridgment  of  coat ;  for  under  the  dry  arches  of  the  many  bridges  that  cross  the  Seine, 
in  Paris,  may  be  daily  seen  a  mournful  spectaxsle.  Numerous  Dogs  of  every  imaginable 
and  imimaginable  breed,  lie  helpless  in  the  shade  of  the  arch,  their  legs  tied  together,  and 
their  eyes  contemplating  with  woeful  looks  the  struggles  of  their  fellows,  who  are  being 
shorn  of  their  natural  covering,  and  protesting  with  mournful  cries  against  the  operation. 

There  is  a  diminutive  variety  of  the  Poodle,  which  is  termed  the  Babbet.  This  little 
Dog  is  possessed  of  aU  the  intellectual  powers  of  its  larger  relative,  and  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  small  size,  was  formerly  in  great  request  as  a  lady's  Dog.  For  this  enviable 
post  it  is  well  fitted,  as  it  is  a  cleanly  little  creature,  very  affectionate,  and  full  of  t^ 
oddest  tricks  and  vagaries. 

Some  years  since,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  comical  little  Dog,  named  "  Quiz,"  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  Barbet,  though  no  one  had  ventured  definitely  to  refer  the  straiige 
little  creature  to  any  known  variety. 

He  was  very  small,  irot  larger  than  an  ordinary  rabbit,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
such  a  torrent  of  corkscrew  curls  that  Lis  entire  shape  was  ccmcealed  under  their 
luxuriance  ;  and,  when  he  was  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa,  he  reminxled  the  spectator  of  a 
loose  armful  of  mop  thrums.    While  reposing,  his  head  was  quite  undistinguishahld  fiona 
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bisiail ; rand  when  uralking,  his  trailing  curls  collected  such  an  ever-inoreaaing  mass  of 
leav^dijt  sticks,  straws,  and  other  impediments,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  halt, 
iiL  6rd«r>to  be  released  from  his  encumbrances. 

Casual  passengers  were  constantly  arrested  in  their  walk  by  the  singular  animated 
mop'timbiroUed  along  without  any  visible  means  of  progression  ;  and  I  have  more  than 
oibce  be^BL  witness  to  a  warm  dispute  respecting  the  position  in  nature  which  the  strange 
animal  might  occupy.  Some  thought  it  might  be  a  Dog,  while  others  suggested  that  it 
was  a  young  Hon ;  out  the  prevailing  idea  referred  little  Quiz  to  a  position  among 
the  bears. 

He  was  a  most  amusing  and  clever  little  animal,  readUy  picking  up  acquirements,  and 
inventing  new  accomplishments  of  his  own.  He  would  sit  at  the  piano,  and  sing  a  song 
to  his  own  accompaniment,  the  manual^  or  rather  the  pedal,  part  of  the  performance  being 
achieved  by  a  dexterous  patting  of  the  keys,  and  the  vocal  efforts  by  a  prolonged  and 
modulated  howL     He  could  also  "  talk,"  by  uttering  little  yelps  iii  rapid  succession. 

Like  all  pet  Dogs,  he  was  jealous  of  disposition,  and  could  not  bear  that  any  one, 
not  excepting  his  mistress,  should  be  more  noticed  than  himself. 

When  his  mistress  was  ill,  he  was  much  aggrieved  at  the  exclusive  attention  which 
was  given  to  the  invalid,  and  cast  about  in  his  doggish  brain  for  some  method  of 
attracting  the  notice  which  he  coveted.  It  is  supposed  uiat  he  must  have  watched  the 
interview  between  medical  man  and  patient,  and  have  settled  in  his  mind  the  attraction 
which  exercised  so,  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  physician ;  for  just  as  the  well-known 
carriage  drew  up  to  the  door.  Quiz  got  on  a  chair,  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  began  to 
put  out  his  tongue,  and  hold  forth  his  paw,  as  he  had  seen  his  mistresa  do,  and  evidently 


MEXICAN  LAPO0O.-Cd«ft  imbMitxrU. 


expected  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  His  purpose  was  certainly  gained,  for  he 
attracted  universal  attention  by  his  rtise.  He  had  not  p&tience  to  keep  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth,  but  rapidly  thrust  it  out,  and  as  rapidly  withdi*ew  it  again. 

Poor  Qydz  died  very  shortly  after  I  made  acquaintance  with  him,  a  victim  to  the 
cholera>  which  at  that  time  was  rife  in  Oxford. 

Tba  tbbt  tiniest  of  the  Dog  family  is  the  Mexican  Lafdog,  a  creature  so  very 
miiiate  in  its  dimensions  as  to  appear  almost  fabulous  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
andmalitselfl 
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One  of  these  Utile  canine  pets  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Musenm,  and  always 
attracts  much  attention  from  the  visitors.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  in  so  dignified  a 
locality,  it  would  be  generally  classed  with  the  mennaid,  the  flying  serpent,  and  the 
Tartar  lamb,  as  an  admirable  example  of  clever  workmanship.  It  is  precisely  like 
those  white  woollen  toy  Dogs  which  sit  upon  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  when  pressed  give 
forth  a  nondescript  sound,  intended  to  do  duty  for  the  legitimate  canine  bark.  To  say  that 
it  is  no  larger  than  these  toys  would  be  hardly  true,  for  I  have  seen  in  the  shop  windows 
many  a  toy  Dog  which  exceeded  in  size  the  veritable  Mexican  Lapdog. 

The  magnificent  animal  which  is  termed  the  Bloodhound,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar facility  for  tracking  a  wounded  animal  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  devious  course, 
is  very  scarce  in  Ei^iand,  as  there  is  but  little  need  for  these  Dogs  for  its  chief 
employment 

In  the  "good  old  times  "  this  animal  was  largely  used  by  thief-takers,  for  the  purpose 
of  tracking  and  secimng  the  robbers  who  in  those  days  made  the  country  unsafe,  and 
laid  the  roads  under  a  black  mail  Sheep-stealers,  who  were  much  more  common  when 
the  offence  was  visited  with  capital  punishment,  were  frequently  detected  by  the  delicate 
nose  of  the  Bloodhound,  which  would,  Tiifhen  once  laid  on  the  scents  follow  it  up  with 
unerring  precision,  unravelling  the  single  trail  from  among  a  hundred  crossing  footsteps, 
and  only  to  be  baffled  by  water  or  blood.  Water  holds  no  scent,  and  if  the  hunted  man  is 
able  to  take  a  long  leap  into  the  water,  and  to  get  out  again  in  some  similar  fashion,  he 
mav  set  at  defiance  the  Bloodhound's  nose.     If  blood  be  spilt  upon  the  track,  the  delicate 
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olfactories  of  the  animal  are  blunted,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  comparatiyely 
weak  scent  which  is  left  by  the  retreating  footsteps. 

Both  these  methods  have  been  successfully  employed,  but  in  either  case  great  caution 
is  needed.  When  the  hound  suspects  that  the  quarry  has  taken  to  the  water,  it  swims 
backward  and  forward,  testing  every  inch  of  the  bank  on  both  sides,  and  applying  its 
nose  to  every  leaf,  stick,  or  frothy  scum  that  comes  floating  by. 

In  this  country  the  Bloodhound  is  chiefly  employed  in  deer-shooting,  aiding  the  sports- 
man by  singling  out  some  animal,  and  keeping  it  ever  before  him,  and  by  driving  it  in 
certain  directions,  giving  to  its  master  an  opportunity  for  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Should 
the  deer  not  fall  to  the  shot,  but  be  only  wounded,  it  dashes  off  at  a  greatly  increased 
pace,  followed  by  the  Bloodhound,  which  here  displays  his  qualities.  Being  guided  by  the 
blood-drops  that  stud  the  path  of  the  wounded  animal,  the  hound  has  an  easy  taak  in 
keeping  the  trail,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  exertions  is  sure  to  come  up  with  his 
prey  at  last. 

The  Bloodhound  is  generally  irascible  in  temper,  and  therefore  a  rather  dangerous 
animal  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  one  excepting  its  owner.  So  fierce  is  its  desire  for  blood, 
and  so  utterly  is  it*excited  when  it  reaches  its  prey,  that  it  will  often  keep  its  master  at 
bay  when  he  approaches,  and  receive  his  overtures  with  such  unmistakeable  indications 
of  anger  that  he  will  not  venture  to  approach  until  his  Dog  has  satisfied  its  appetite  on 
the  carcase  of  the  animal  which  it  has  brought  to  the  ground.  Whea  fairly  oil  the 
track  of  the  deer,  the  Bloodhound  utters  a  peculiar,  long,  loud,  and  deep  bay,  which,  if 
once  heard,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  modem  Bloodhound  is  not  the  same  animal  as  that  which  was  known  by  the 
same  title  in  the  days  of  early  English  history,  the  breed  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
extinct  The  ancient  Bloodhound  was,  from  all  accounts,  an  animal  of  extremely  irritable 
temper,  and  therefore  more  dangerous  as  a  companion  than  the  modem  hound. 

The  colour  of  a  good  Bloodhound  ought  to  be  nearly  uniform,  no  white  being 
permitted,  except  on  the  tip  of  the  stem.  The  prevailing  tints  are  a  blackish-tan,  or  a 
deep  fawn.  'Ae  tail  of  this  Dog  is  long  and  sweeping,  and  by  certain  expressive 
wavings  and  flourishings  of  that  member,  the  animal  indicates  its  success  or  faUuie. 

Closely  allied  with  the  bloodhound  is  the  now  rare  Staohottvd,  a  Dog  which  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound,  the  latter  animal 
being  employed  in  order  to  add  lightness  and  speed  to  the  exquisite  scent  and  powerful 
limbs  of  the  former.    Sometimes  the  foxhound  is  used  to  cross  with  this  animal 

It  is  a  large  and  powerful  Dog,  possessed  of  very  great  capabilities  of  scent,  and  able, 
like  the  bloodhound,  to  hold  to  the  traU  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  to  distinguish  it  among 
the  footprints  of  a  crowd.  Despite  of  the  infasion  of  greyhoimd  blood,  the  Staghound 
is  hardly  so  swift  an  animal  as  might  be  conjectured  from  its  proportions,  and  probably 
on  account  of  its  slow  pace  has  &llen  into  compsurative  disrepute  at  the  present  day. 
Until  the  death  of  George  III.  the  stag-chase  was  greatly  in  vogue;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  sporting  world,  and  has  gradually  yielded 
to  the  greater  charms  of  the  foxhunt 

The  real  old  English  Staghound  is  now  extremely  rare,  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
entirely  extinct.  &e  Dog  which  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  the  stag  is 
simply  a  very  large  breed  of  the  foxhound,  which,  on  account  of  its  superior  length  of 
limb,  is  more  capable  of  matching  itself  against  the  swift-footed  deer  than  the  ordinary 
hound.  These  Dogs  are  very  powerful  whai  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  have  been 
known  to  achieve  very  wonderM  feats  of  speed  and  endurance.  They  have  been  known 
to  run  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  stag ;  and  one  memorable  'run  is 
recorded,  where  the  stag,  and  the  only  two  hounds  which  kept  to  its  trail,  were  found 
dead  close  to  each  other.  The  stag  had  made'  one  powerful  effort,  had  leaped  over  a 
park  wall,  which  the  Dogs  in  their  wearied  state  were  unable  to  surmount,  and  had  faUen 
dead  just  as  it  had  gained  a  place  of  safety. 

It  is  needful  that  the  Staghound  should  be  a  courageous  as  well  as  a  powerful 
animal ;  for  when  the  stag  is  brought  to  bay  it  becomes  a  formidable  antagonist  dashing 
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boldly  at  the  nearest  foe,  whether  man  or  Dog,  and  often  inflicting  by  the  stroke  of  its 
sharp  antlers  a  mortal  wound  upon  any  Dog  that  may  be  within  its  reach.  Some  d^ree 
of  cunning  is  also  requisite,  so  that  the  Dog  may  not  rush  blindly  upon  its  fate,  but  may 
craftily  watch  its  opportunity,  and  seize  its  quany  without  suffering  for  its  boldness. 

"When  the  country  was  more  cfpen^  and  less  broken  up  into  fields  and  enclosures  than  is 
the  case  at  the  present^  stag-hunting  was  a  comparatively  easy  task,  but  in  the  present  day, 
when  a  free  Englishman  can  hardly  walk  half-a-mile  without  being  checked  by  a  wall  or 
fence,  or  a  warning  notice,  the  stag  has  so  much  the  advantage  of  the  hounds  and 
horses  that  the  chase  has  gradually  simk  into  comparative  disusa  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  royal  Staghounds  are  now  almost  the  only  representatives  of  this  once 
popidar  and  exciting  sport 

Of  all  the  Dogs  which  are  known  by  the  common  title  of  "hound,"  the  Fox- 
bound  is  the  best  known.  There  are  few  animals  which  have  received  more  attention 
than  the  Foxhound,  and  none  perhaps  which  have  so  entirely  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  its 
teachers.  A  well-known  sporting  author,  who  writes  under  the  nom  deplume  of  " Stone- 
henge,"  remarks,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  that  "the  modem  Foxhound  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  animals  in  creation.'"  The  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  sums 
which  have  been  spent,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  this  animal  as  perfect  as  possible,  are 
scarcely  credibla 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  any  efforts  to  improve  the  nature  and  the  character 
of  any  animal,  we  cannot  but  draw  a  sad  comparison  between  the  unwearying  pains  that 
are  bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the  Foxhoimd,  and  the  neglected  state  of  many  a 
human  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palatial  dog-kennel  and  the  magnificent  stables.  At 
one  establishment,  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  have  been  expended  upon 
the  Dogs  and  horses,  and  this  for  a  series  of  many  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
command  of  such  enormous  sums  of  money,  backed  by  great  judgment  on  the  parts  of  the 
owners  and  trainers  of  hounds,  has  produced  a  race  of  Dogs  that  for  speed,  endurance. 
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delicate  scent^  and  high  courage,  approach  as  near  to  absolute  perfection  as  can  well- be 

$y  thus  improving  the  condition  of  the  domesticated  Dog,  the  country  lias  been 
benefited,  for  it  is  impossible  to  improve  any  inhabitant  of  a  country  without  conferring 
a  benefit  on  the  land  m  which  it  is  reared  Still,  supposing  that  half  the  simis  which  are 
annually  expended  on  training  Dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  classes  had  been 
employed  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  and  neglected  poor,  and  had  been 
bacKed  by  equal  judgment,  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  country  would  have  received  a 
greater  benefit  than  is  conferred  upon  it  by  the  most  admirable  pack  of  hounds  that  can 
be  conceived. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  modem  Foxhound  derives  its  origin  from  the  old  English 
bound,  and  its  various  points  of  perfection  firom  judicious  crosses  with  other  breeds.  For 
example,  in  order  to  increase  its  speed,  the  greyhound  is  made  to  take  part  in  its 
pedigree,  and  the  greyhound  having  already  some  admixture  of  the  bull-dog  blood,  there  is 
ao.  infusion  of  stubbornness  as  weU  as  of  mere  speed 

There  are  various  breeds  of  Dogs  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very  great  development 
of  some  peculiar  faculty,  such  as  speed  in  the  greyhound,  courage  in  the  bull-dog,  dalicacy 
of  scent  in  the  bloodhound,  sagacity  in  the  poodle,  and  so  on.  So  that,  when  a  breed  of 
Dogs  begins  to  fail  in  any  of  these  characteristics,  the  fault  is  amended  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Dog  belonging  to  the  breed  which  exhibits  the  needful  quality  in  greatest  perfection. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  mental  character  is  transmitted  through  a  longer  series  of 
descendants  than  the  outward  form.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  widely  different  Dogs  as 
the  bull-dog  and  the  greyhoimd,  all  vestige  of  the  bull-dog  form  is  lost  in  the  fourth 
cross,  while  the  determinate  courage  of  the  animal  is  persistent,  and  serves  to  invigorate 
the  character  of  unnumbered  successive  progeny. 

By  using  these  means  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  the  modem  sportsmen 

have  succe^ed  in  obtaining  an  animal  which  is  so  accurate  of  scent,  that  it  might 

almost  challenge  the  bloodhound  himself  in  its  power  of  discovering  it,  and  of  adhering 

1.  35. 
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to  it  when  found ;  so  determined  in  character,  that  it  has  many  a  time  been  known  to 
persevere  in  its  chase  until  it  has  fallen  dead  on  the  track ;  and  so  swift  of  foot  that  few 
horses  can  keep  pace  with  it  in  the  hunting-field,  if  the  scent  be  good,  and  ground  easy. 
It  is  averred  by  competent  authority,  that  no  man  can  imdertake  to  remain  in  the  same 
field  with  the  hounds  while  they  are  running. 

The  speed  which  can  be  attained  by  Foxhounds  may  be  estimated  from  the  well- 
known  match  which  took  place  upon  the  Beacon  course  at  Newmarket  The  length 
of  the  course  is  4  miles  1  furlong  and  132  yards,  and  this  distance  was  run  by  the 
winning  Dog,  "  Blue-cap,''  in  eight  minutes  and  a  few  seconds.  The  famous  racehorse, 
"  Flying  Clulders,*  in  running  over  the  same  ground,  was  little  more  than  half  a  minute 
ahead  of  the  hound.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  horse  and  the  hound, 
we  shall  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  extraordinary  swiftness  to  which  the 
latter  animal  can  attain.  In  that  match,  no  less  than  sixty  horses  started  together 
with  the  competitors,  but  of  the  sixty  only  twelve  were  with  the  Dogs  at  the  end  of  this 
short  run. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  severe  and  unceasing  labour  of  the 
chase,  in  which  the  Dogs  are  always  busily  at  work,  either  in  searching  for  a  lost  scent,  or 
following  it  up  when  found,  the  hounds  are  forced  to  undergo  no  small  exertion  in 
walking  from  their  kennel  to  the  **  meet^"  which  is  frequently  at  some  distance  firom  their 
home ;  and  then  in  walking  back  again  when  the  chase  is  over. 

That  the  animal  should  be  enabled  to  perform  these  severe  tasks,  which  often  occur 
several  times  weekly,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  too  large,  lest  it  should 
fatigue  itself  with  its  own  bulk,  and  go  through  considerable  needless  exertion  in  forcing 
its  way  through  thickets  where  a  lesser  Dog  would  pass  without  difficulty ;  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  too  small,  lest  it  should  be  imequal  to  the  various 
impediments  which  cross  its  path,  and  by  reason  of  its  shorter  limbs  be  unable  to  keep  up 
properly  with  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

According  to  the  latest  authorities,  the  best  average  height  for  Foxhounds  is  &om 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  inches,  the  female  being  generally  smaller  than  the  mala 
However,  the  size  of  the  Dog  does  not  matter  so  much ;  but  it  is  expected  to  match  the 
rest  of  the  pack  in  height  as  well  as  in  general  appearance. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  a  writer  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  that 
a  hound  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  component  part  of  a  pack, 
and,  therefore,  that  a  Dog  which  wiU  be  almost  invaluable  in  one  pack  will  be  quite  inad- 
missible into  another.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  Dog  to  be  slower  than  its  companions,  but  it 
is  a  fault  of  hardly  less  magnitude  to  be  too  fast  for  them,  and  to  run  away  at  such  a  pace 
that  it  seems  to  be  getting  all  the  hunting  to  itself  To  use  an  expressive,  but  conventional 
term, "  suitiness  "  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  a  pack  of  hoimds,  which  ought  to  appear 
as  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  family. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  head  of  the  Foxhound  has  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  trained  Dog.  This  change  of  appearance  is  caused  by  the  custom  of 
cropping,  or  rather  of  trimming,  the  ears,  so  as  to  dock  them  of  their  full  proportions,  and 
to  leave  no  more  of  the  external  organ  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  onfice.  It  is  said 
that  this  process  is  necessary,  in  oiSer  to  guard  the  animal's  ears  from  being  torn  by  tbe 
brambles  and  other  thorny  impediments  which  constantly  come  in  its  path,  and  through 
which  the  Dog  is  continually  forced  to  thrust  itself  But  the  custom  does  not  seem  to 
confer  a  corresponding  benefit  on  the  poor  creature  whose  ears  are  subjected  to  the 
operator's  steel,  and  it  may  be  that  the  custom  of  croppiug  Dogs'  ears  will  go  out  of 
fashion,  as  is  happilv  the  case  with  the  equally  cruel  practice  of  croppiug  the  ears  of 
horses,  and  docking  tneir  tails. 

This  Dog  is  a  sufficiently  sagacious  animal,  and  if  it  were  subjected  to  the  infiuence  of 
man  as  frequently  as  the  Terrier  and  other  companions  of  the  human  race,  would  not  lose 
by  comparison  with  them.  Even  in  the  state  of  semi-civilization  into  which  these  Dogs 
are  brought,  their  obedience  to  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  huntsman  is  quite  mar- 
vellous ;  and  even  when  in  their  kennel  they  will  come  individually  to  be  fed,  no  Dog 
venturing  to  leave  its  place  until  its  name  has  been  called. 
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As  to  the  yarions  sporting  details  connected  with  this  animal,  such  as  breeding, 
training,  feeding,  &c.,  they  may  be  found  in  many  sporting  works,  where  they  are  elabo- 
rately discussed,  but  are  not  suitable  for  a  work  of  the  present  character. 

The  Haeribb,  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  the  hare,  is  in  the 
present  day  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small  foxhound,  the  description  of  the  latter 
animal  serving  equally  for  that  of  the  former,  with  the  one  exception  of  size.  As  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  foxhound,  the  average  height  is  about  twenty-three 
inches,  but  the  height  of  the  Harrier  ought  not  to  exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  smaller  size,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  its 
work,  the  Harrier  is  not  so  swifb  an  animal  as  the  foxhound,  and  does  not  test  so  fully 
the  speed  and  strength  of  the  horses  that  follow  in  its  track.  It  is  a  swifter  animal  in 
these  days  than  was  the  case  some  few  years  back,  because  in  the  modem  system  of  hare- 
hunting,  poor  "  puss  "  is  so  rapidly  followed  by  the  hounds  that  she  has  no  time  to  waste 
in  those  subtle  contrivances  for  tnrowing  the  hounds  off  her  track  for  which  she  is  so 
justly  famou£f,  and  which  have  often  baffled  the  efiPorts  of  the  best  and  strongest 
Harriers. 

The  poiDts  of  a  good  Harrier  are  similar  to  those  of  the  foxhound,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows. 

"  There  are  necessary  points  in  the  shape  of  a  hound  which  ought  always  to  be 
attended  to  by  a  sportsman,  for  if  he  be  not  of  a  perfect  symmetry  he  will  neither  run  fast 
nor  bear  much  work.  He  has  much  to  undergo,  and  should  have  strength  proportioned 
to  it  Let  his  legs  be  straight  as  arrows,  his  feet  round  and  not  too  large ;  his  shoulders 
back ;  his  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow ;  his  chest  deep ;  his  back  brocui ;  his  head  small ; 
his  neck  thin;  his  tail  thick  and  bushy ;  if  he  cany  it  well,  so  much  the  better.  Such 
hounds  as  are  out  at  the  elbows,  and  sudx  as  are  weak  from  the  knees  to  the  foot,  should 
never  be  taken  into  the  pack. 

**  I  find  that  I  have  mentioned  a  small  head  as  one  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a 
hound ;  but  you  will  observe  that  it  is  relative  to  beauty  only,  for  as  to  goodness,  I  believe 
that  large-headed  hounds  are  in  no  wise  inferior.  The  colour  I  think  of  little  moment^ 
and  am  of  opinion  with  our  friend  Foote,  respecting  his  negro  friend,  that  a  good  Dog,  like 
a  good  candidate,  cannot  be  of  bad  colour." 

These  remarks  were  written  by  Beckford,  in  the  year  1779,  and  are  of  such  sterling 
Talue  that  they  are  accepted  even  in  the  present  day  as  the  criteria  of  a  good  hound 
He  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  same  letter  from  which  the  above  description  has  been 
transcribed,  that  the  shape  of  the  Dog^s  head  is  as  variable  as  the  colour  of  his  hide,  and 
that  some  sportsmen  prefer  a  sharp-nosed  hound,  while  others  care  nothing  for  a  Dog 
unless  he  have  a  large  and  roomy  head.  Each,  however,  in  his  opinion,  is  equally  useful 
in  its  own  way ;  for  "  speed  and  beauty  are  the  chief  excellences  of  the  one,  while  stoutness 
and  tenderness  of  nose  in  hunting  are  characteristic  of  the  other.''  To  these  qualifications 
the  modem  huntsmen  have  added  another,  consisting  of  depth  of  the  back  ribs,  in  order 
to  secure  a  stout  build,  and  the  capabilily  of  enduring  daily  work  for  a  lengthened 
period. 

Uniformity  of  size  and  colour  is  even  nlore  requisite  in  a  pack  of  Harriers  than  of 
foxhounds.  Such  packs  indeed  are  often  composed  of  the  latter  variety  of  Dog,  which  are 
too  small  to  be  admitted  into  the  regular  foxhound  pack.  However,  if  a  pack  is  composed 
of  these  dwarf  foxhounds,  the  two  best  characters  of  the  true  Harrier  are  lost,  namely, 
the  musical  tongue  and  the  sensitive  nose,  and  the  only  compensating  quality  that  these 
animals  possess  is  extreme  speed.  A  p6u;k  of  true  Harriers  is  distinguished  for  the 
melodious  tongues  of  its  members,  which  cietn  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  mUes, 
while  the  deUcacy  of  their  scent  is  so  great  that  they  can  work  out  all  the  complicated 
doubles  of  the  hare. 

'  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  Beaqle,  which  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
their  size  and  general  aspect 

The  Medium-sized  Beagle  is  not  unlike  the  harrier,  but  is  hoavier  about  the  throat 
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than  that  animal,  and  has  stouter  limbs,  and  a  comparatively  larger  body  The  height  of 
this  Dog  is  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 

The  Bongh  Beagle  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  crossing  the  original  stock  with  the 
rough  terrier,  and  possesses  t£e  squeaking  bark  of  the  terrier  rather  than  the  prolonged 
musical  intonation  of  the  Beagla  Some  authorities,  however,  take  the  animal  to  be  a 
distinct  variety.  The  nose  of  this  creature  is  furnished  with  the  stiff  whisker-hairs  which 
are  found  on  tiie  muzzle  of  the  rough  terrier,  and  the  fur  is  nearly  as  stiff  and  wiiy  as  the 
terrier*a 

The  Dwarf  Beagle,  or  Eabbit  Beagle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  animals,  delicate  in  form  and  aspect,  but  good  of  nose  and  swift  of  foot  So  very 
small  are  some  of  these  little  creatures  that  a  whole  pack  has  been  conveyed  to  and  firom 
the  field  in  hampers  slung  over  the  back  of  a  horse,  or  simply  in  the  shooting  pockets  of 
the  men.    Their  strength  was  thus  preserved  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  they  were 
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saved  from  the  fatiguing  walk  to  the  field  and  back  again.    Ten  mches  is  the  average 
height  of  a  Eabbit  Beagle.  ^ 

These  little  Dogs  are  chiefly  employed  by  those  who  hunt  on  foot,  as  they  are  not 
sufficiently  swift  to  drive  the  hare  from  her  doubles,  and  by  patiently  tracking  her  through 
all  her  wiles,  "  win  like  Fabius,  by  delay."  Beagles  used  to  be  much  in  favour  with  the 
junior  members  of  the  imiversities,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pleasant  afternoon's 
amusement  It  is  true  that  the  legitimate  object  of  chase,  namely,  the  hare,  is  seldom 
forthcoming,  but  her  place  is  readily  supplied  by  a  long-winded  lad,  who  traverses  the 
country  at  speed,  trailing  after  him  a  rabbit-skin  well  rubbed  with  turpentine  or  aniseed. 
If  the  scent  be  good,  and  the  course  lie  tolerably  straight,  the  endurance  of  the  hunter 
is  severely  tested,  but  if  the  miniature  hounds  come  often  to  a  check,  any  one  of  average 
powers  can  be  in  at  the  finish. 
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This  little  group  of  Dogs  is  representative  of  two  breeds  of  the  Pointer,  the  two  foremost 
Dogs  being  examples  of  the  modem  English  Pointer,  and  the  third,  of  the  Spanish  Pointer. 
The  latter  of  these  Dogs  is  now  seldom  used  in  the  field,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  heavily 
built  an  animal  for  the  present  fast  style  of  sporting,  which  makes  the  Dogs  do  all  the 
ranging,  and  leaves  to  their  master  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  distance  to  pass 
over.  The  nose  of  this  Dog  is  peculiarly  delicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  exceed- 
ingly wide  muzzle,  and  for  those  sportsmen  who  cannot  walk  fast  or  far,  it  is  an  useful 
assistant 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  modem  English  Pointer  is  a  very  diflTerent 
animal,  bmlt  on  a  much  Ughter  model,  and  altogether  with  a  more  bold  and  dashing  air 
about  it.  While  it  possesses  a  suflSciently  wide  muzzle  to  permit  the  development  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  its  limbs  are  so  light  and  wiry  that  it  can  match  almost  any  Dog  in 
speed.  Indeed,  some  of  these  animals  are  known  to  equal  a  slow  greyhound  in  point  of 
swiftness. 

This  quality  is  specially  usefiil,  because  it  permits  the  sportsman  to  walk  forward,  at 
a  moderate  pace,  while  his  Dogs  are  beating  over  the  field  to  his  right  and  left.  The 
sagacious  animals  are  so  obedient  to  the  voice  and  gesture  of  their  master,  and  are  so  well 
trained  to  act  with  each  other,  that  at  a  wave  of  tiie  hand  they  will  separate,  one  going 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  so  traverse  the  entire  field  in  a  series  of  "  tacks, 
to  speak  nautically,  crossing  each  other  regularly  in  front  of  the  sportsman  as  he  walks 
torward. 
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Whi5n  either  of  them  scents  a  bird,  he  stops  suddenly,  anesting  even  his  foot  as  it  is 
raised  in  the  air,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  body  and  limbs  fixed,  and  his  tail  stretched 
straight  out  behind  him.  This  attitude  is  termed  a  "  point,"  and  on  account  of  this  peculiar 
mode  of  indicating  game,  the  animal  is  termed  the  "Pointer."  The  Dogs  are  so  trained 
that  when  one  of  them  comes  to -a  point  he  is  backed  by  his  companion,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  disturbance  of  more  game  than  is  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  the  sportsman. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty'  to  teach  their  lesson  rightly,  for  the  Dogs  are 
quite  as  liable  to  error  through  their  over-anxiety  to  please  their  master  as  tluough 
sluggishness  or  carelessness.  Such  Dogs  are  very  provoking  in  the  field,  for  they  will 
come  to  a  point  at  almost  every  strange  odour  that  crosses  their  nostrils,  and  so  wiU  stand 
at  pigs,  sparrows,  cats,  or  any  other  creature  that  may  come  in  their  way,  and  will  hold  so 
firmly  to  their  "point"  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  move,  except  by  compulsory 
means.  This  extreme  excitability  seems  to  be  caused  by  too  close  adherence  to  the  same 
stock  in  breeding,  and  is  set  right  by  a  judicious  admixture  with  another  family. 

According  to  "  Stonehenge,"  the  marks  of  a  good  Pointer  are  as  follows.  "A  mode- 
rately large  head,  wide  rather  than  long,  with  a  high  forehead  and  an  intelligent  eye,  of 
medium  size.  Muzzle  broad,  with  its  outline  square  in  fronts  not  receding  as  in  the 
hound.  Hews  (i .  e.  the  overhanging  lips)  manifestly  present,  but  not  pendent  The  head 
should  be  well  set  on  the  neck,  with  a  peculiar  form  at  the  junction  only  seen  in  the  Pointer. 
The  neck  itself  should  be  long,  convex  in  its  upper  outline,  without  any  tendency  to 
a  dewlap  or  a  ruff,  as  the  loose  skin  covered  with  long  hair  round  the  neck  is  called. 
The  body  is  of  good  length,  with  a  strong  loin,  wide  hips,  and  rather  arched  ribs,  the  chest 
being  well  let  down,  but  not  in  a  hatchet  shape  as  in  the  greyhound,  and  the  depth  in  the 
back  ribs  being  proportionably  greater  than  in  that  Dog.  The  tail,  or  '  stem,'  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  strong  at  the  root,  but,  suddenly  diTninishing,  it  becomes  very  fine, 
and  then  continues  nearly  of  the  same  size  to  within  two  inches  of  the  tip,  where  it  goes 
off  to  a  point,  looking  as  sharp  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  giving  the  whole  very  much 
the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the  insect,  but  magmfied  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
peculiar  shape  of  the  stem  characterizes  tiie  breed,  and  its  absence  shows  a  cross  with 
the  hound  or  some  other  Dog." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  recommend  long,  slanting,  but  muscular  shoulder-blades^ 
a  long  upper  arm,  a  very  low  elbow,  and  a  short  fore-arm.  The  feet  must  be  round  and 
strong,  and  padded  with  a  thick  sole,  the  knee  strong,  and  the  ankle  of  full  size.  The 
colour  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  but  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  white,  so  that 
the  animal  may  be  visible  while  beating  among  heather,  clover,  or  turnips.  Black  or 
liver-coloured  dogs  are  very  handsome  to  the  eye,  but  often  cause  much  trouble  to  the 
sportsman,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  among  the  herbaga  White 
Dogs,  with  lemon-coloured  heads,  are  the  favourites  of  this  author. 

As  the  Pointer  is  seldom  in  contact  with  its  master,  except  when  in  the  field,  its  domestic 
qualities  are  rarely  prized  as  they  deserve  to  be.  No  Dog  can  be  properly  appreciated  until 
it  is  a  constant  companion  of  man,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  Dogs  which  are  set  down 
as  stupid  and  untractable,  are  only  so  called  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
society  of  human  beings,  through  whom  alone  their  higher  qualities  can  be  developed,  and 
have  been  confined  to  the  kennel,  the  yard,  or  the  field.  The  Pointer  is  but  little  known 
as  a  companion  Dog,  but  when  it  is  in  the  habit  of  living  constantly  with  its  owner 
speedily  puts  forth  its  intellectual  powers,  and  becomes  an  amusing  and  interesting  com- 
panioiL  One  of  my  Mends  has  ^dly  sent  me  the  following  account  of  a  Points:  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  had  been  constantly  with  his  master  for  a  lengthened  period  of 
time.  The  animal  was  not  an  example  of  the  thorough-bred  Pointer,  but  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  respectable  creature. 

*'  I  ONCE  possessed  a  Dog  whose  nose,  sights  and  instinct  were  well  developed ;  and  as 
he  was  my  companion  for  many  a  day,  and  my  ordy  Mend  for  many  months,  some  of  his 
peculiarities  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  Dog  could  point  a  partridge,  but  he  would  eat  it,  too,  if  he  had  a  chance ;  and 
often  when  I  could  not  take  a  day's  shooting  I  have  observed  my  Dog  doing  a  little 
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amateur  work  on  his  own  account  Very  successful,  also,  was  he  in  this  occupation ;  and 
he  firequently  dined  on  a  partridge  or  quail  which  he  had  gained  by  means  of  his  own 
skill.  There  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was,  however,  an  arrant  coward ;  and  he 
himself  was  perfectly  conscious  of  this  defect  As  is  usual  amongst  men,  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  weakness  by  the  aid  of  a  formidable  exterior ;  and  few  who  knew  him  not 
would  ever  venture  even  to  insinuate  that  he  was  not  as  brave  as  a  lioa  If  he  happened 
to  encounter  any  other  Dog  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  he  would  immediately  stand 
perfectly  still,  raise  his  tail,  and  keep  it  very  firmly  in  one  position ;  he  would  then  elevate 
the  hair  on  his  back,  and  dragging  up  lus  jowls,  would  exhibit  a  formidable  array  of 
grinders.  Thus  exhibiting  by  no  means  a  prepossessing  appearance,  he  would  merely 
growl  whilst  the  other  Dog  walked  round  him,  and  he  thus  frequently  prevented  any 
liberties  from  being  taken  with  him.  No  sooner  had  his  visitor  left  him  than  his  attitude 
would  change ;  and  with  a  glance,  as  much  as  to  say, '  I  did  that  very  well,'  he  would 
jog  along  before  me.  In  spite  of  his  warlike  positions,  he  was  once  terribly  pimished  by 
a  little  terrier  which  resid^  in  a  butcher^s  shambles.  Passing  this  locality,  my  Dog  was 
set  upon  before  even  he  had  time  to  study  attitudes  or  to  assume  a^05e,  so  he  made  good 
use  of  his  legs,  and  escaped  with  a  few  scratches.  Now  it  happened  that  amongst  his 
friends  he  had  one  which  was  a  well-bred  bull  terrier,  and  after  the  mauling  that  he  had 
received  from  the  butcher's  Dog  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  much  oftener  with  this  friend 
than  he  had  been  befora  The  next  time  that  I  attempted  to  take  him  past  the  shambles 
he  refused  to  come,  and  retreated  home.    I  followed  him,  and,  by  dint  of  whistling,  at 
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length  brought  him  out  from  his  retreat,  from  which  he  was  followed  by  bii|  friend  the 
bnll  terrier.       ...       .  /      , 

The  two  jSiggl^ .  elong' '-veay  pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  my  Dog  evidently  paying 
marked  attenlidn' i6;hi3  ^end.  iWhen  we  approached  the  locality  of  the  shambles  my 
Dog  ran  along  in  fix)ii^  rWiWlsf  *t}ie  biill  terrier  followed  behind,.ahd  both  looked  as  though 
*up*  to  something/  Ojjposite  tK^  jsjbambles  the  terrier  rushed  Out  upon  my  Dog,  which 
retreated  with  wonderful  "prfecipitaticy  behind  his  Mend,  who  at  once  collared  the  assailant, 
and  tumbled  him  over  and  dver'tb  the  tune  of  the  joyftd  barks  of  my  old  cur,  which  had 
evidently  made  the  preliminary  iarrangements  with  his  friend  for  this  scene." 

The  same  Dog  was  once  taught  a  useful  lesson  in  a  singular  manner.  ESs  master  is 
an  officer,  and  during  the  time  when  he  possessed  the  Dog  was  annoyed  by  its  constant 
intrusion  into  the  mess-room  when  breakfast  was  on  the  table.  Nothing  could  kidjep  the 
Dog  away  from  the  tempting  tables  with  their  savoury  viands,  and  as  each  member  of  the 
mess  was  liable  to  a  fine  every  time  that  his  Dog  entered  the  room  it  was  clear  thatrthese 
pertinacious  intrusions  must  be  stopped 

One  morning  the  Dog  crept  into  the  room,  after  its  custom,  and  fortunately  there  was  no 
one  at  breakfast  except  its  master.  Attracted  by  the  ham  and  fowls  that  lay  so  temptingly 
on  the  table,  the  Dog  stealthily  approached  them,  and  stood  pointing  at  the  longed-for 
food,  with  watering  mouth  and  eager  eye.  Seeing  the  Dog's  attention  thus  occupied,  his 
master  slily  tilted  the  teapot,  so  as  to  let  a  slender  stream  of  the  hot  liquid  trickle  on  the 
Dog^s  back.  At  first,  its  faculties  were  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  forbidden 
dainties,  that  it  only  acknowledged  the  hot  liquid  by  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  skin. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  fur  was  saturated,  and  the  full  effects  of  the  boiling  tea  made 
themselves  felt,  the  Dog  sprang  up  with  a  yell  of  astonishment,  and  dashed  howling 
through  the  door.  Ever  after  its  adventure  with  the  teapot,  no  inducement  could  tempt  the 
animcd  to  enter  that  room,  or  come  fairly  within  the  threshold,  and  even  if  a  chicken 
bone  were  held  out  as  a  bait  the  poor  Dog  would  only  lick  its  lips,  and  put  on  a  plaintive 
and  beseeching  look  as  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  its  tempter. 

The  Dalmatian  Dog  is  even  better  known  as  a  carriage  or  coach  Dog  than  the 
Danish  Dog,  which  has  already  been  described  and  figured.  Its  shape  is  very  like  that  of 
the  pointer,  but  the  artificially  shortened  ears  give  it  a  difierent  aspect. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  nearly  white,  and  is  richly  crossed  wiHi 
black  spots,  earning  for  it,  in  common  with  the  Danish  Dog,  the  title  of  "  Plum-pudding." 
The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  tweniy-four  or  twenty-five  inches.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Dalmatian  Dog  was  very  frequently  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  carriage  of  its 
owner,  scampering  along  in  high  glee  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  or  running  just  in 
frx^nt  of  the  horses,  apparently  in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked  over  every  moment 
Now,  however,  the  creature  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  but 
seldom  seea 

This  animal  is  seldom  if  ever  permitted  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  its  master, 
and  has  therefore  but  little  of  that  humanly  intelligent  look  which  marks  the  countenance 
of  the  companionable  poodle  or  spaniel,  and  gives  to  the  animal  a  certain  semblance  of 
its  master. 

We  may  see  in  every  country  a  singular  similitude  between  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  land  and  the  various  ftniTnala  which  tread  the  same  earth  and  breathe  the  same  air. 
So  we  find  that  the  countries  which  are  the  most  productive  of  ferocious  animals  are 
most  productive  of  ferocious  men : — ^the  lion  of  Africa^  the  Tiger  of  India>  the  Grizzly 
Bear  of  America,  the  Polar  Bear  of  the  northern  regions,  being  but  lower  types  of  the 
destructive  humanity  that  prevails  in  those  portions  of  the  globe. 

As  this  subtle  bond  of  similar  affections  is  found  to  pervade  the  wild  animals  and 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  it  is  but  natural  that  when  the  man  and  the 
brute  are  drawn  closer  together  by  domestication,  and  the  higher  Being  enabkd  to  pour 
its  influence  upon  the  lower,  the  similarity  in  theii  character  should  be  still  more 
apparent 
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So  we  find  that,  whether  in  cats,  Dogs,  or  horses,  the  animals  which  are  most  fre- 
quently made  the  companions  of  man,  the  disposition  of  the  owner  is  reflected  in  the 
chcuucter  of  the  beast  The  large-hearted,  Mnd-souled  man  will  be  surrounded  with 
loving  and  gentle  animala  His  cat  will  sit  and  purr  upon  his  shoulder  fearless  of  repulse, 
his  Dog  will  love  and  reverence  his  master  with  faithful  worship,  and  his  horse  will  follow 
him  about  the  field  in  which  it  is  freely  grazing,  and  solicit  the  kind  notice  to  which  it  in 
accustomed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cross  and  snappish  cat,  the  snarling  Dog,  and  the 
crabbed-tempered  horse  are  sure  signs  of  corresponding  qualities  in  the  man  that  owns 
them,  and  will  deter  an  observer  of  animal  natures  from  placing  his  confidence  in  the 
man  who  could  infuse  such  evil  qualities  into  the  creatures  that  surround  him,  and  from 
whom  they  take  their  tone. 

V  As  the  Dog  is  possessed  of  a  disposition  which  is  more  easily  assimilated  with  that  of 
man  than  is  the  case  with  most  animals,  the  afiOnity  between  itself  and  its  master  is 
constantly  brought  before  our  notic& 

One  man  loves  nothing  so  well  as  the  largest  Newfoundland  or  deerhound,  while 
another  is  not  satisfied  unless  his  Dog  be  of  the  minutest  proportions  compatible  with 
canine  nature.  One  man  places  his  faith  in  the  terrier,  another  in  the  poodle ;  one 
prefers  the  retriever,  and  another  the  spaniel.  The  man  who  pursues  his  sport  at 
morning,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  is  accompanied  by  the  loud-tongued  foxhound  or  beagle ; 
while  the  skulking  nocturnal  poacher  is  aided  in  his  midnight  thefts  by  the  silent  and 
crafty  lurcher.  4 

But  of  all  the  Dogs  that  are  associated  with  man,  and  of  all  the  men  that  make  com- 
panionship with  Dogs,  the  most  repulsive,  and  most  to  be  avoided  by  honest  Dogs  and 
men,  are  the  buU-do^  and  his  owner. 

I  may  be  accused  of  delivering  too  severe  a  judgment  on  Dog  and  man.  Those  who 
have  been  led  by  duty,  curiosity,  or  chance  through  the  unsavoury  localities  which  are 
haunted  by  the  members  of  the  "Fancy,"  and  have  instinctively  stepped  aside  from  the 
fur-capped,  beetle-browed,  sleek-haired,  suspicious  ruffian,  leading  his  sullen  and  scowling 
bull-dog  at  his  heels,  will  hardly  find  terms  too  severe  for  the  depraved  human  character 
that  could  encourage  or  cherish  such  an  epitome  of  the  most  brutal  features  of  the  canine 
nature.  Dog  and  man  stiit  each  other  admirably ;  and,  had  there  been  no  human  ruffian, 
there  would  have  been  no  canine  representation  of  his  own  ruffianism. 
1.  36. 
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That  such  a  similarity  should  exist  is  an  absolute  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  more 
powerful  nature  will  inevitably  expel  the  weaker,  unless  there  is  something  in  common 
between  their  characters,  which  will  enable  the  higher  being  to  convey  its  meaning  to 
the  lower,  and  the  lower  to  receive  obediently  the  mandates  of  the  higher.  As  the  two 
natures  become  more  assimilated,  they  produce  a  corresponding  effect  in  the  outer  form, 
and  the  resemblance  extends  to  form  and  feature  as  well  as  to  character.  We  notice  the 
same  effect  to  be  produced  among  human  beings  when  they  are  much  thrown  together, 
and  a  similar  though  not  so  evident  a  phenomenon  takes  place  between  the  man  smd  the 
brute. 

The  veiy  form  of  the  Dog  tells  its  character  as  clearly  as  the  human  countenance 
betrays  the  disposition  of  the  spirit  which  moulds  its  lines.  It  is  most  truly  said  by 
Bailey  in  that  mine  of  golden  poetry,  "Festus": — 

*^  All  uiimals  are  liTiiig  hieroglypbi, — 
The  diuihing  Dog  and  Btealthy-ttepping  cat. 
Hawk,  bull,  and  all  that  breathe,  mean  Bomething  mora 
To  the  true  eye  than  their  ahapea  ahow ;  for  all 
Were  made  in  lovej  and  made  to  bo  beloved." 


-^ 


8BTTKB  D0afl.-Oiii<i /taUHara, 


Ab  the  pointers  derive  their  name  from  their  habits  of  standing  sbU  and  ^t™g  ** 
any  game  which  they  may  discover,  so  the  Sbxteeb  have  earned  their  title  from  tbeir 
custom  of  " setting"  or  crouching  when  th^  perceive  their  game.  In  the  rfden  days  oi 
sporting,  the  Setter  used  always  to  drop  as  soon  as  it  found  the  game,  but  at  the  prea^* 
d^  tho  animal  is  in  so  far  the  imitator  of  the  pointer,  that  it  remains  erect  while 
marking  down  its  game. 
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There  are  several  breeds  of  these  animals,  three  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  Dog  which  occupies  the  foreground  is  an  ordinary  English  Setter,  the 
seated  Dog  towards  the  back  is  a  Bussian  Sett^,  and  the  reclining  Dog  is  an  Irish  Setter. 

Each  of  these  breeds  possesses  its  particular  excellences,  which  are  combined  in  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  hands  by  careful  admixtures  of  one  breed  with  anotiier. 

The  BuBsian  Setter  is  a  curious  animal  in  appearance,  the  fur  being  so  long  and 
woolly  in  texture,  and  so  thoroughly  matted  together,  that  the  form  of  the  Dog  is  rendered 
quite  indistinct  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  animal,  and  is  but  seldom  seea  It  is  an 
admirable  worker,  quartering  its  ground  very  closely,  seldom  starting  game  without  first 
marking  them ;  and  possessed  of  a  singularly  delicate  nose.  In  spite  of  its  heavy  coat,  it 
bears  heat  as  well  as  the  lighter-dad  pointer,  and  better  than  the  ordinary  English  Setters, 
with  their  curly  locks.  When,  crossed  with  the  English  Setter  it  produces  a  mixed  breed, 
which  seems  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  expected  in  a  Dog,  and  which  unites  the 
good  properties  of  both  parents.  A  well-known  sportsman,  when  trying  these  Dogs 
against  h^  own  animal,  which  he  fondlv  thought  to  be  unrivalled,  found  that  the  Bussian 
ftTiiTTntla  obtained  three  points  where  his  own  Dog  only  made  one,  and  that  from  their 
quiet  way  of  getting  over  the  ground  they  did  not  put  up  the  birds  out  of  gun-range,  as 
was  too  often  the  case  with  his  own  swifter^footed  Dogs. 

The  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  bearded  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  deerhound  and 
the  Scotch  terrier,  and  the  overhanging  hair  about'the  eyes  gives  it  a  look  of  self-relying 
intelligence  that  is  very  suggestive  of  the  expression  of  a  Skye  terrier^s  countenance.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  are  weU  covered  with  hair,  so  that  the  Dog  is  able  to  bear  plenty  of  hard 
work  among  heather  or  other  rough  substances. 
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The  Irish  Setter  is  veiy  similar  to  the  English  animal,  but  has  larger  legs  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is  distinguished  from  its  EnglLh  relative 
by  a  certain  Hibernian  air  that  characterises  it>  and  which,  although  conspicuous  enough 
to  a  practised  eye,  is  not  easy  of  description. 

Taking  as  our  authority  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the  history  of  the  pointer,  the 
points  of  the  Setter  are  shortly  as  follows : — "  A  moderately  heavy  head,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  the  pointer ;  the  muzzle  not  so  broad  nor  so  square  in  profile,  the  lower 
angle  being  rounded  oS,  but  the  upper  being  still  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  eye  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  pointer,  but  not  so  soft,  being  more  sparMing  and  full  of  spirit 
The  ear  long,  but  thin,  and  covered  with  soft,  silky  hair,  slightly  waved.  The  neck  is 
long,  but  strsdghter  than  that  of  the  pointer,  being  also  lighter  arid  very  flexible.  The 
back  and  loins  are  hardly  so  strong  as  those  of  the  pointer,  the  latter  also  being  rather 
longer ;  the  hips  also  are  more  ragged,  and  the  ribs  not  so  round  and  ban^l-lika  The 
tail  or  *  flag'  is  usually  set  on  a  little  lower,  is  furnished  with  a  fan-like  brush  of  long 
hair,  and  is  slightly  curled  upwards  towards  the  tip,  but  it  should  never  be  carried  over 
the  back  or  raised  above  the  level  of  its  root,  excepting  while  standing,  and  then  a  slight 
elevation  is  admired,  every  hair  standing  down  with  a  stiff  and  regular  appearance.  The 
elbow,  when  in  perfection,  is  placed  so  low  as  to  be  fully  an  inch  below  the  brisket, 
.making  the  fore-arm  appear  very  short  The  hind-feet  and  legs  are  clothed  with  hair,  or 
'feathered,'  as  it  is  called,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  fore-legs,  and  the  amount  of  this 
beautiful  provision  is  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  Dog  for  his  points." 

This  description  applies  equally  to  the  English  and  the  Irish  Settera 

While  at  work,  the  Setter  has  a  strange  predilection  for  water,  and  this  fancy  is 
carried  so  far  in  some  Dogs  that  they  will  not  go  on  with  their  work  unless  they  .can 
wet  the  whole  of  their  coats  once  at  least  in  every  half-hour.  If  deprived  of  this 
luxury  they  pant  and  puff  with  heat  and  exertion,  and  are  quite  useless  for  the  tima 

It  seems  that  the  Setter  is  a  less  tractable  pupil  than  the  pointer,  and  even  when 
taught  is  apt  to  forget  its  instructions  and  requires  a  second  course  of  lessons  before  it 
will  behave  properly  in  the  field.  Owing  to  the  rough  coat  and  hair-defended  feet  of  the 
Setter,  it  is  able  to  go  through  more  rough  work  than  the  pointer,  and  is  therefore  used  in 
preference  to  that  animal  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, — ^where  the  heat  is  not 
so  great  as  in  the  more  southern  countries, — ^where  the  rough  stem  of  the  heather  would 
work  much  woe  to  a  tender-footed  Dog,  and  where  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  are  so 
rapid  and  so  fierce  that  they  would  injure  the  constitution  of  any  but  a  most  powerfully 
btult  animal 

This  Dog,  as  well  as  the  foxhound  and  harrier,  is  guided  to  its  game  by  the  odour 
that  proceeds  from  the  bird  or  beast  which  it  is  following ;  but  the  scent  reaches  its 
nostrils  in  a  different  manner. 

GHie  foxhound,  together  with  the  harrier  and  beagle,  follows  up  the  odorous  track 
which  is  left  on  the  earth  by  the  imprint  of  the  hunted  animal's  feet,  or  the  accidental 
contact  of  the  under-side  of  its  body  with  the  ground.  But  the  pointer^  Setter^  spaniel, 
and  other  Dogs  that  are  employed  in  finding  victims  for  the  gun,  are  attracted  at  some 
distance  by  the  scent  that  exhales  firom  the  body  of  its  game,  and  are  therefore  said  to 
hunt  by  "body-scent,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  hounds  who  hunt  by  "foot-scent" 
The  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  is 
duly  taken  advantage  of  by  every  good  sportsman. 

Rbtbqeveb  Dogs,  which  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  value  in  recovering  or 
retrieving"  game  that  has  fallen  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sportsman,  or  on  which  he  does 
not  choose  to  expend  the  labour  of  fetching  for  himself,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
every  case  are  obtained  by  a  crossing  of  two  breeds.  There  are  two  principal  breeds  of 
Retrievers,  the  one  being  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog  and  a  setter, 
and  the  other  by  a  cross  between  the  water  spaniel  and  the  terrier. 

The  former  of  these  breeds  is  the  most  generally  known,  and  is  the  animal  which  is 
represented  in  the  engraving.  On  inspection  of  this  Dog,  the  characteristics  of  both 
parents  are  plainly  perceptible  in  its  fonn.    For  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  3uch  as  hares 
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or  pheasants,  this  Dog  is  preferable  to  the  Terrier  Betriever,  as  it  is  a  more  powerful 
animal,  and  therefore  better  able  to  carry  its  burden ;  bnt^  for  the  lesser  description  of 
game,  the  smaller  Dog  is  preferable  for  many  reasons. 

The  height  of  the  large  Eetriever  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-fonr  inches;  its 
frame  is  powerfully  built,  and  its  limbs  strong.  A  good  nose  is  necessaiy,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Dog  to  trace  the  devious  and  manifold  windings  of  the  wounded 
birds,  which  would  bafSe  any  animal  not  endowed  with  so  exquisite  a  sense  of 
smell  The  frir  of  this  Dog  is  curly  and  of  moderate  length,  and  is  almost  invariably 
black  in  colour.  Indeed,  many  Dog-owners  will  repudiate  a  Eetriever  of  any  other  colour 
but  black 

To  train  a  Retriever  properly  is  rather  a  difficult  task,  demanding  the  greatest 
patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  a  Dog  to  fetch  and  carry  a  load,  but  to  teach  him  to  retrieve  in  water  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  On  land  the  Dog  can  see  the  object  from  some  little  distance,  but  in 
the  water  his  nose  is  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  object  for  which  he  is  searching,  that 
he  can  only  see  a  very  little  distance  ahead,  and  must  learn  to  guide  his  way  by  the  voice 
and  gesture  of  his  master. 

It  is  said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  keep  the  Dog 
from  the  water-rats,  which  are  found  so  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
and  which  afford  such  powerful  temptations  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  animal 

Another  obstacle  in  the  tuition  is  the  natural  propensity  of  the  Dog  to  bark  when  he 
is  excited ;  and  as  a  young  Dog  is  excited  by  almost  everything  that  crosses  his  path,  lie 
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generally  tries  his  teacher's  patience  sorely  before  he  learns  to  be  silent  and  not  to  disturb 
the  game  by  even  a  low  whme.  Again  :  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Dog  tells  >*im  to  eat 
the  animal  which  he  has  found,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  been  duly  instructed  that  he 
learns  to  bring  the  game  to  his  master  without  injuring  it  July  and  August  are  the  best 
months  for  teaching  the  Betriever,  because  the  water  is  then  comparatively  warm,  and 
thero  is  no  risk  of  disgusting  the  animals  by  forcing  them  into  an  icy  bath,  or  of 
bringing  on  disease  by  overmuch  exposure  to  a  cold  wind  while  their  coats  are  wet  and 
themselves  wearied. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Dog  from  closing  his  teeth  too  firmly  upon  the  game,  he  should 
always  be  made  to  lay  down  his  spoil  at  his  masters  feet,  or  to  loosen  his  hold  as  soon  as 
his  master  touches  tiie  object  which  he  is  carrying.  If  the  prey  be  snatched  ftom  his 
mouth,  he  instinctively  bites  sharply  in  order  to  retain  it ;  and  when  he  gets  into  so  bad 
a  habit  often  damages  the  dead  game  so  much  that  it  is  quite  useless.  Whenever  a  Dog 
is  sent  to  fetch  any  object  he  must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  return  without  it,  as, 
if  he  should  once  do  so,  he  will  ever  afterwards  be  liable  to  give  up  the  search  as  soon  as 
he  feels  tired. 

There  are  many  other  Uttle  difficulties  in  the  training  of  the  Betriever,  some  of  them 
incidental  to  the  Dog,  simply  because  it  is  a  Dog,  and  others  belonging  to  the  character 
of  the  individud  animal  One  great  point  to  gain  is,  to  make  the  Dog  understand  tiiat 
the  birds  which  he  delights  in  fetching  are  killed  by  the  gun  and  not  by  himself  Until 
he  folly  understands  tMs  lesson  he  is  apt  to  dart  off  in  chase  of  a  bird  as  soon  as  he  sees 
it,  or  perceives  its  scent,  and  to  chase  it  until  it  is  out  of  sight,  just  as  we  may  see 
puppies  chasing  sparrows  half  over  a  field,  barking  at  them  as  if  they  were  to  be  caught 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  so  many  mice. 

The  smaller  Betriever  is  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  terrier  with  the  beagle,  and  in 
many  points  is  superior  to  the  large  black  Betriever.  Should  a  larger  animal  be  required, 
the  pointer  is  employed  in  the  cross  instead  of  the  beagla 

They  are  very  quiet  Dogs,  and  when  on  their  quest  do  not  make  so  much  noise  as  the 
larger  Betrievers,  so  that  they  are  especially  usefcd  when  the  game  is  wild.  The  kind  of 
terrier  which  is  employed  in  the  crossing  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  breeder,  some 
persons  preferring  the  smooth  English  Dog,  and  others  the  rough  Scotch  terrier.  Being 
small  Dogs  they  can  be  kept  in  the  house,  and  become  very  companionable,  so  that  when 
&ey  go  to  their  regular  work  they  feel  more  love  and  respect  for  their  master  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  kennel,  or  sent  to  a  cottage  on  board- 
w^es. 

Spaniels  can  be  taught  to  retrieve,  and  will  perform  their  task  nearly  as  well  as  a 
Betriever  itsel£  A  thoroughly  well-taught  Dog  is  almost  invaluable  to  the  sportsman, 
and  will  command  a  large  prica  According  to  "  Stonehenge,"  a  well-instructed  Clumber 
spaniel  is  worth  thirty  or  forty  guineas.  If  possible,  the  animal  should  in  every  case  be 
taught  by  the  person  who  intends  to  use  him  in  the  field,  as  neither  the  Dog  nor  its  master 
can  learn  each  other's  ways  without  some  experience,  and  without  this  knowledge  neither 
can  work  well,  or  feel  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other. 

These  ftniTnala  are  also  valuable  for  retrieving,  because,  like  the  smaller  Betrievers, 
they  are  capable  of  sharing  the  house  with  their  master,  and  are  therefore  more  amenable 
to  his  authority,  and  more  likely  to  follow  out  his  wishes,  than  if  their  intercourse  were 
restricted  to  the  hunting-field.  The  peculiar  and  very  unpleasant  odour  of  the  skin,  which 
is  found  to  exist  in  almost  every  kind  of  Dog,  can  be  removed  by  careful  and  periodical 
washing — a  practice  which  the  animal  soon  learns  to  appreciate.  There  is,  however,  a 
drawback  to  the  companionship  of  the  Dog,  in  the  parasitic  insects  with  which  it  is 
generally  infested,  and  which  are  too  tenacious  of  life  to  be  destroyed  by  immersion  in 
water,  or  too  strong  to  be  dislodged  by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

The  oidy  method  by  which  tiiese  disagreeable  pests  can  be  destroyed  is  by  a  rapidly 
acting  poison,  which  kills  them  before  they  can  retreat  from  its  actioa  Such  poisonous 
substances  are  too  often  dangerous  to  the  Dog  as  well  as  to  its  parasites,  and  may  seriously 
injure  the  animal  instead  of  conferring  any  benefit  upon  it  Preparations  of  mercury 
are  frequentiy  used  for  this  purpose,  but  are  dangerous  remedies  for  the  reason  above 
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given,  and  are,  moreover,  rather  tedious  of  application,  requiring  a  careful  rubbing  in  of 
the  poison,  and  as  carefid  a  rubbing  out  again,  together  with  the  drawback  of  a  muzzle  on 
the  poor  Dog^s  mouth  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent  him  from  licking  his  irritated 
skin. 

One  very  safe  and  very  qtdck  remedy  is  the  "Persian  Insect-destroying  Powder," 
which  has  almost  a  magical  effect,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  Dog. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  this  remedy  is,  first  to  dust  the  Dog  well  with  the  substance 
until  every  portion  of  him  has  received  a  few  particles  of  the  powder,  and  then  to  put 
him  into  a  strong  canvas  bag,  in  which  a  small  handful  of  the  powder  has  been  placed 
and  shaken  about  well,  so  as  to  distribute  it  equally  over  the  interior  of  the  bag.  Leave 
his  head  protruding  from  the  bag,  and  put  on  his  head  and  neck  a  linen  cap,  in  which 
are  holes  for  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  let  the  interior  of  the  cap  be  well  treated  with  the 
powder.  Lay  him  on  the  ground,  and  let  him  tumble  about  as  much  as  he  chooses,  the 
more  the  better.  Li  an  hour  or  two  let  him  out  of  the  bag,  and  scrub  his  coat  well  the 
wrong  way  with  a  stiff  brusL 

If,  during  this  operation,  the  Dog  be  placed  on  a  sheet,  or  any  white  substance,  it  will 
be  covered  with  dead  and  dying  insects,  and  if  the  contents  of  the  bag  be  emptied  upon 
the  white  cloth,  the  number  of  moribund  parasites  will  be  rather  astonishing.  In  a  week 
or  so  the  operation  should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  destroy  the  creatures  that  have  been 
produced  from  the  unhatched  eggs  that  always  resist  the  powers  of  the  destructive 
powder.  I  have  personally  tried  the  experiment,  and  have  found  the  results  to  be 
invariably  successful  The  same  substance  is  equally  useful  in  freeing  birds  from  their 
chief  pest,  the  red  mite,  and  is  of  deadly  efficacy  in  the  immolation  of  certain  insects  that 
are  too  often  found  in  human  houses. 

The  most  usefal  variety  of  the  canine  species  is  that  sagacious  creature  on  whose 
talent  and  energy  depends  the  chief  safety  of  the  flock. 

This  animal  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  the  original 
ancestor  of  the  true  British  Dogs,  and  preserves  its  pecxdiar  aspect  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europa  It  is  a  rather  large  Dog,  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  animal  to 
undergo  the  incessant  labour  which  it  is  called  on  to  perform,  and  is  possessed  of  limbs 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  enable  it  to  outrun  the  truant  members  of  the  flock, 
who,  if  bred  on  the  mountain-side,  are  so  swift  and  agUe  that  they  would  readily  baffle 
the  efforts  of  any  Dog  less  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  the  task  of  keeping  them 
together. 

As  the  Sheep-dog  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  needs  the  protection  of 
very  thick  and  doselynset  fur,  which,  in  this  Dog,  is  rather  woolly  in  its  character,  and  is 
especially  heavy  about  the  neck  and  breast.  The  tail  of  the  Sheep-dog  is  naturally  long 
and  bushy,  but  is  generally  removed  in  early  youth,  on  account  of  the  now  obsolete  laws, 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  any  Dog  as  a  Sheep-dog,  or  to  exempt  it  from  the  payment 
of  a  tax,  unless  it  were  deprived  of  its  tail  This  law,  however,  often  defeated  its  own 
object,  for  many  persons  who  liked  the  sport  of  coursing,  and  cared  little  for  appearances, 
used  to  cut  off  ihe  tails  of  their  greyhounds,  and  evade  the  tax  by  describing  them  as 
Sheep-dogs. 

Hie  muzzle  of  this  Dog  is  sharp,  its  head  is  of  moderate  size,  its  eyes  are  very  bright 
and  intelligent,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  animal  of  so  much  sagacity  and  ready 
resource  in  time  of  need.  Its  feet  are  strongly  made,  and  sufficiently  well  protected  to 
endure  severe  work  among  the  harsh  stems  of  the  heather  on  the  lulls,  or  the  sharply- 
cutting  stones  of  the  highroad.  Probably  on  account  of  its  constant  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  hardy  maimer  in  which  it  is  brought  up,  the  Sheep-dog  is  perhaps  the  most 
untiring  of  our  domesticated  animals. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  this  animal,  differing  from  each  other  in  colour  and  aspect, 
and  deriving  their  varied  forms  from  the  Dog  with  which  the  family  has  been  crossed. 
Nearly  aU  the  sporting  Dogs  are  used  for  this  purpose,  so  that  some  Sheep-dogs  have 
something  of  the  pointer  nature  in  them,  others  of  the  foxhound,  and  others  of  the 
setter.     This  last  cross  is  the  most  common.    Together  with  the  outward  form  the 
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creature  inherits  much  of  the  sporting  predilections  of  its  ancestry,  and  is  capable  of 
being  trained  into  a  capital  sporting  Dog. 

Many  of  these  anunals  sure  sad  double-dealers  in  their  characters,  being  by  day  most 
respectable  Sheep-dogs,  and  by  night  most  disreputable  poachers.  The  mixed  offspring 
of  a  Sheep-dog  and  a  setter  is  as  silently  successful  in  discovering  and  marking  game 
by  mght  as  he  is  openly  useful  in  managing  the  flocks  by  day.  As  he  spends  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  the  society  of  his  master,  and  learns  &om  long  companionship  to  compre- 
hend the  least  gesture  of  hand  or  tone  of  voice,  he  is  far  better  adapted  for  nocturnal 
poaching  than  the  more  legitimate  setter  or  retriever,  and  causes  far  more  deadly  havoc 
among  the  furred  and  feathered  game.  Moreover,  he  often  escapes  the  suspicion  of  the 
gamekeeper  by  his  quiet  and  honourable  demecmour  during  the  da3rtime,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  arduous  task  of  guarding  the  fold,  and  reclaiming  its  wandering  members.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  an  animal  which  works  so  hard  during  the  day  shotdd  be  able 
to  pass  the  night  in  beating  for  gam& 

Sometimes  there  is  an  infusion  of  the  bull-dog  blood  into  the  Sheep-dog,  but  this 
mixture  is  thought  to  be  unadvisable,  as  such  Dogs  are  too  apt  to  bite  their  charge,  and 
so  to  alienate  from  themselves  the  confidence  of  the  helpless  creatures  whom  they  are 
intended  to  protect,  and  not  to  injure.  Unless  the  sheep  can  feel  that  the  Dog  is,  next  to 
the  shepherd,  their  best  friend,  the  chief  value  of  the  animal  is  lost. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  valuable  work  on  these  Dogs,  that  if  the 
sheep  do  not  crowd  roimd  the  Dog  when  they  are  alarmed,  and  place  themselves  imder  his 
protection,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  flock.     He 
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remarks,  that  the  Dog  will  seldom,  if  ever,  bite  a  sheep,  unless  incited  to  do  so  by  its 
master,  and  suggests  that  the  shepherd  should  be  liable  to  a  certain  fine  for  every  tooth- 
mark  upon  his  flock.  Very  great  injury  is  done  to  the  weSakly  sheep  and  tender  lambs  by 
the  crowding  and  racing  that  takes  place  when  a  cruel  Dog  begins  to  run  among  the  flock. 
However,  the  fault  always  lies  more  with  the  shepherd  than  with  his  Dog,  for  as  the  man 
is,  so  will  his  Dog  be.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  traivelling  flocks  are  so  often  subjected  is  caused  by  drovers  and  not  shepherds, 
who,  in  almoBt  every  instance,  know  each  sheep  by  its  name,  and  are  as  careful  of  its 
weUbeing  as  if  it  were  a  member  of  their  own  family.  The  Dogs  which  so  persecute  the 
poor  sheep  in  their  bewilderments  among  cross-roads  and  the  perplexity  of  crowded 
streets,  are  in  their  turn  treated  by  their  masters  quite  as  cruelly  as  they  treat  the  sheep. 
In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it  is  "like  man  and  like  Dog." 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Sheep-dog  cares  little  for  any  one  but  his  master,  and  so  far  fipom 
courting  the  notice  or  caresses  of  a  stranger  will  coldly  withdraw  from  them,  and  keep  his 
distance.  Even  with  other  Dogs  he  rarely  makes  companionship,  contenting  himself  with 
the  society  of  his  master  alone. 

The  Scotch  Sheep-dog,  more  familiarly  called  the  Oollby,  is  not  imlike  the  English 
Sheep-dog  in  character,  though  it  rather  differs  from  that  animal  in  form.  It  is  sha^  of 
nose,  bright  and  mild  of  eye,  and  most  sagacious  of  aspect.  Its  body  is  heavily  covered 
with  long  and  woolly  hair,  which  stands  boldly  out  from  its  body,  and  forms  a  most 
effectual  screen  c^ainst  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun,  or  the  cold,  sleety  blasts  of  the  winter 
winds.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  bushy,  and  curves  upwards  towards  the  end,  so  as  to  carry 
the  long  hairs  free  from  the  ground.  The  colour  of  the  far  is  always  dark,  and  is  sometimes 
variegated  with  a  very  little  whita  The  most  approved  tint  is  black  and  tan ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  entire  coat  is  of  one  of  these  colours,  and  in  that  case  the  Dog 
is  not  so  highly  valued. 

The  "  dew-claws  "  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Sheep-dogs  are  generally  double,  and  are 
not  attached  to  the  bone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  claws.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the 
custom  to  remove  these  appendages,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  Dog, 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  be  rudely  torn  off  by  the  various  obstacles  through  which  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  force  its  way,  or  by  the  many  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  in  its 
laborious  vocation.  In  the  entire  aspect  of  this  creature  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  Dingo,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  account  of  that  animal  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  marvellous  intelligence  of  a  well-taught  Sheep- 
dog ;  for  if  the  shepherd  were* deprived  of  the  help  of  his  Dog  his  office  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  It  has  been  forcibly  said  by  a  competent  authority  that,  if  the  work  of  the 
Dog  were  to  be  performed  by  men,  their  maintenance  would  more  than  swallow  up  the 
entire  profits  of  the  flock.  They,  indeed,  oould  never  direct  the  sheep  so  successfully  as 
the  Dog  directs  them ;  for  the  sheep  understand  the  Dog  better  than  they  comprehend  the 
shepherd.  The  Dog  serves  as  a  medium  through  which  the  instructions  of  the  man  are 
communicated  to  the  flock  ;  and  being  in  intelligence  the  superior  of  his  charge,  and  the 
inferior  of  his  master,  he  is  equally  capable  of  communicating  with  either  extreme. 

One  of  these  Dogs  performed  a  feat  which  would  have  been,  excusably,  thought  impos- 
sible, had  it  not  been  proved  to  be  true.  A  large  flock  of  lambs  took  a  sudden  alarm  one 
night,  as  sheep  are  wont,  unaccountably  and  most  skittishly,  to  do,  and  dashed  off  among 
the  hills  in  three  different  directions.  The  shepherd  tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  fugitives ; 
but  finding  all  his  endeavours  useless,  told  his  Dog  that  the  lambs  had  all  run  away,  and 
then  set  off  himself  in  search  of  the  lost  flock.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
fruitless  search,  and  the  shepherd  was  returning  to  his  master  to  report  his  losa  However, 
as  he  was  on  the  way,  he  saw  a  number  of  lambs  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
and  his  faithful  Dog  keeping  watch  over  them.  He  immediately  concluded  that  his  Dog 
had  discovered  one  of  the  three  bands  which  had  started  off  so  inopportunely  in  the 
darkness ;  but  on  visiting  the  recovered  truants  he  discovered,  to  his  equal  joy  and  wonder, ' 
that  the  entire  flock  was  collected  in  the  ravine,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  lamb. 
1  37. 
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Ho\^  that  wonderful  Dog  had  performed  this  task,  not  even  his  master  couMl  feoncehre. 
It  may  be  that  the  sheep  had  been  accustomed  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Dog,  though  they  might  have  fled  firom  the  presence  of  the  shepherd ;  and  tha 
when  they  felt  themselves  bewildered  in  the  darkness  they  were  quite  willing  to  entrust 
themselves  to  their  well-known  friend  and  guardian. 

The  memory  of  the  Shepherd's  Dog  is  singularly  tenacious,  as  may  appear  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  these  Dogs,  when  assisting  his  master,  for  the  first  time,  in  conducting 
some  sheep  from  Westmoreland  to  London,  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  guiding 
his  charge  among  the  many  cross-roads  and  bye  ways  that  intersected  their  route.  But  on 
the  next  ioumey  he  found  but  little  hindrance,  as  he  was  able  to  remember  the  points 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble  on  his  former  expedition,  and  to  profit  by  the 
experience  which  he  had  then  gained. 

The  Drover's  Dog  is  generally  produced  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  mastiff  or  fox- 
hound, and  sometimes  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  greyhound  or  pointer ;  the  peculiar 
mixtures  being  employed  to  suit  the  different  localities  in  which  the  Dog  is  intended  to 
exercise  its  powers.  In  some  places  the  Drover's  Dog  is  comparatively  small,  because 
the  sheep  are  small,  docile,  and  not  very  active.  But  wnen  the  sheep  are  large,  agile,  and 
vigorous,  and  can  nm  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  a  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
animal  is  needed,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  extended  powers  of  the  sheep  which  are 
committed  to  its  guardianship. 

Although  the  Drover's  Dog  may  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  charge-  of  the  flock, 
its  rightful  vocation  is  the  conveyance  of  the  sheep  from  place  to  place.  It  will  often 
learn  its  business  so  thoroughly,  that  it  will  conduct  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle  to 
the  destined  point,  and  then  deliver  up  its  charge  to  the  person  who  is  appointed  to 
receive  them-  Not  the  least  extraordinaiy  part  of  its  performance  is,  that  it  will 
conduct  its  own  flock  through  the  midst  of  other  sheep  without  permitting  a  single 
sheep  under  its  charge  to  escape,  or  allowing  a  single  stranger  to  mix  with  its  own 
flock 

Such  abilities  as  these  can  be  applied  to  wrong  purposes  as  well  as  to  good  ones,  and 
there  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  drover  who  was  accustomed  to  steal  sheep  through  the 
help  of  his  Dog.  His  plan  was  to  indicate,  by  some  expressive  gesture  which  the  Dog 
well  understood,  the  particular  sheep  which  he  wished  to  be  added  to  his  own  flock,  and 
then  to  send  his  flock  forward  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Dog,  while  he  remained 
with  his  companions  at  the  public-house  bar.  The  clever  animal  would  then  so  craftily 
intermingle  the  two  flocks  that  it  contrived  to  entice  the  coveted  sheep  into  its  own  flock, 
and  then  would  drive  them  forwards,  carrying  off  the  stolen  sheep  among  the  number. 
If  the  stratagem  were  not  discovered,  the  owner  of  the  Dog  speedily  changed  the  marks 
on  the  sheep,  and  thus  merged  them  with  his  own  legitimate  property.  If  the  fraud  were 
detected,  it  was  set  down  as  an  excusable  mistake  of  the  Dog,  the  stolen  animals  were 
restored,  and  the  real  thief  escaped  punishment  However,  detection  came  at  last,  as  it 
always  does,  sooner  or  later. 

The  true  Cur  Doa  is  produced  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  terrier,  and  is  a  most  useful 
animal  to  the  class  of  persons  among  whom  it  is  generally  found.  It  is  rather  apt  to  be 
petulant  in  its  temper,  and  is  singularly  suspicious  of  strangers ;  so  that  although  it  is 
rather  an  unpleasant  neighbour  by  reason  of  its  perpetually  noisy  tongue,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  an  admirable  house-dog,  and 
specially  honest,  being  capable  of  restraining  its  natural  instincts,  and  of  guarding  its 
owner's  provisions,  even  though  it  may  be  almost  perishing  with  hunger. 

The  Cur  is  the  acknowledged  pest  of  the  passing  traveUer,  especiaSy  if  he  be  mounted, 
or  is  driving,  as  it  rushes  out  of  its  house  at  the  sound  of  the  strange  footstep,  and  follows 
the  supposed  intruder  with  yelps  and  snaps  until  it  flatters  itself  that  it  has  completely 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  About  the  house  the  Cur  is  as  useful  as  is  the  coUey  among  the 
lulls,  for  it  is  as  ready  to  comprehend  and  execute  the  wishes  of  its  master  at  home  as  is 
the  sheep-dog  on  the  hUls.    Indeed,  if  the  two  Dogs  were  to  change  places  for  a  day  oi 
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two,  the  Cux  would  manage  better  with  the  aheep  than  the  sheep-dog  would  manage  the 
houseboU.  tasks. 

One  principal  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  a  tlxorough-going  sheep-dog  is 
accustomed  only  to  one  line  of  action,  and  fails  to  comprehend  anything  that  has  no 
connexion  with  sheep,  while  the  Cur  has  been  constantly  employed  in  all  kinds  of  various 
tasks,  and  is,  therefore,  very  quick  at  learning  a  new  accomplishment.  AVTien  the 
labourers  are  at  their  daily  work  they  are  often  accustomed  to  take  their  dinners  with 
them,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  returning  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
As,  however,  there  are  often,  lawless  chaiucters  among  the  labourers,  especially  if  many  of 
them  come  from  a  distance,  and  are  only  hired  for  the  work  in  hand,  the  seiTices  of  the 
Cur  Dog  aie  brought  into  requisition.  Mounting  guard  on  his  master's  coat^  and  defending 
with  the  utmost  honesty  his  master's  little  stock  of  provisions,  he  snarls  defiance  at  every 
one  who  approaches  the  spot  where  he  acts  as  sentinel,  and  refuses  to  deliver  his  charge 
into  the  hands  of  any  but  its  owner.  He  then  sits  down,  happy  and  proud  of  the  caresses 
that  await  him,  and  perfectly  contented  to  eat  the  fragments  of  that  very  meal  which  he 
might  have  consumed  entirely  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his  sense  of  honour. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  says  that  he  has  known  one  of  these  Dogs  to  mount 
guai-d  night  and  day  over  a  dairy  full  of  milk  and  cream,  and  never  so  much  as  break  the 
cream  with  the  tip  of  its  tongue,  nor  permit  a  cat,  or  rat,  or  any  other  creature,  to  touch 
the  milk  pans.  t 

The  Cur  Dog  has — as  all  animals  have — its  little  defects.  It  is  sadly  given  to  poaching 
on  its.  own.  account,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  game.  It  is  too  fond  of 
provoking  a  combat  with  any  strange  Dog,  and  if  its  antagonist  should  move  away, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  high-bred  Dogs,  when  they  feel  themselves  intruding  upon 
territories  not  their  own,  takes  advantage  of  the  supposed  pusillanimity  of  the  stranger, 
and  annoys  him  to  the  best  of  its  power ;  but  if  the  stranger  should  not  feel  inclined  to 
brook  such  treatment,  and  should  turn  upon  its  persecutor,  the  Cur  is  gather  apt  to  invoke 
discretion  instead  of  valour,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of  its  own  home,  from  whence  it 
laimches  its  angry  yelpings  as  if  it  would  tear  its  throat  in  pieces. 

PosssssiNQ  many  of  the  elements  of  the  sheej)-dog,  but  employed  for  different  pur- 
poses, the  LuBCHSB  has  fallen  into  great  disrepute,  being  seldom  seen  as  the  companion 
of  respectable  persons.  It  is  bred  from  the  greyhound  and  sheep-dog,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  most  valuable  when  its  parents  axe  the  rough  Scotch  greyhound  and  the  Scotch 
coUey. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  the  Dog  should  bear  so  bad  a  character,  as  it  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  animal,  combining  the  best  attributes  of  both  parents,  and  being 
equally  eminent  in  speed,  scent,  and  intelligence.  As,  however,  it  is  usually  the  com- 
panion of  poachers  and  other  disreputable  characters,  the  gamekeeper  bears  a  deadly  hatred 
towards  the  Lurcher,  and  is  sure  to  shoot  the  poor  animal  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
For  this  conduct  there  is  some  pretext,  as  the  creature  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  the 

f)ursuit  and  capture  of  game  that  a  single  poacher  is  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  hLs  four- 
egged  assistant,  to  secure  at  least  twice  as  much  game  as  could  be  taken  by  any  two  men 
without  the  help  of  the  Dog, 

That  punishment  generally  falls  on  the  wrong  shoulders  is  proverbially  true,  and 
holds  good  in  the  present  instance.  For  the  poor  Dog  is  only  doing  his  duty  when  he 
is  engaged  in  marking  or  capturing  game,  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  wounds  or  death  for  obeying  the  order  which  he  has  received.  If  any  one  is  to  be 
punished,  the  penalty  ought  to  fall  on  the  master,  and  not  on  his  Dog,  which  is  only 
acting  under  his  orders,  and  carrying  out  his  intentions. 

IThe  sagacity  of  this  Dog  is  really  wonderful  It  learns  to  comprehend  the  unspoken 
commands  of  its  master,  and  appreciates  quite  as  fully  as  himself  the  necessity  for  lying 
concealed  when  foes  are  near,  and,  in  every  case,  of  moving  as  stealthily  as  possible.  It 
is  even  trained  to  pioneer  the  way  for  its  owner,  and  to  give  Him  timely  warning  of  hidden 
enendea  Destructive  to  all  game,  whether  winged  or  furred,  the  Lurcher  is  especially  so 
in  the  rabbit  warren,  or  in  any  locality  where  hares  abound.    Its  delicate  sense  of  smeU 
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permits  it  to  perceive  its  prey  at  a  distance,  and  its  very  great  speed  enables  it  to  pounce 
upon  the  hare  or  rabbit  before  it  can  shelter  itself  in  the  accustomed  place  of  refuga  As 
soon  as  the  Lurcher  has  caught  its  prey  it  brings  it  to  its  master,  deposits  it  in  his  hands, 
and  silently  renews  its  search  after  another  victim.  Even  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
often  caught  by  this  crafty  and  agile  animal. 

Sometimes  the  game-destroying  instincts  of  the  Lurcher  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  lead 
the  animal  to  hunt  sheep,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  ordinary  gama  When  it  becomes 
thus  perverted  it  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  the  flocks,  and  commits  sad  havoc  among 
them.  One  farmer,  living  in  Cornwall,  lost  no  less  than  fifteen  sheep  in  one  month,  all  of 
which  were  killed  by  Lurchers. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  the  Lurcher,  on  account  of  the  various  Dogs  of  which  the 
parentage  is  formed.  The  greyhound  and  sheep-dog  are  the  original  progenitors,  but  their 
ofispring  is  crossed  with  various  other  Dogs,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  qualifications. 
Thus,  the  greyhound  is  used  on  account  of  its  speedy  foot  and  silent  tongue,  and  the 
sheep-dog  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  its  sagacity,  and  its  readiness  in  obeying  its  master. 
The  spaniel  is  often  made  to  take  part  in  the  pedigree,  in  order  to  give  its  weU-known 
predilection  for  questing  game,  and  the  hoimd  is  employed  for  a  similar  purposa  Bat  in 
all  these  crossings  the  greyhound  must  morally  predominate,  although  its  form  is  barely 
to  be  traced  imder  the  rough  lineaments  of  the  Lurcher. 

As  the  Lurcher  causes  such  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  gamekeeper  or  the  landlord, 
the  owners  of  these  Dogs  were  accustomed  to  cut  off  their  tails,  in  order  to  make  them 
look  like  honourable  sheep-dogs,  and  so  to  escape  the  tax  which  presses  upon  sporting 
Dogs,  and  to  elude  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  game-preserving  landlord  and  his  emis- 
saries. So  swift  is  this  animal  that  it  has  been  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  coursing 
the  hare,  and  is  said  to  perform  this  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  owner.  It  can  also  be 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  house,  and  watches  over  the  property  committed 
to  its  charge  with  vigilance  and  fidelity.  Or  it  can  take  upon  itself  that  character  in 
reality  which  its  cropped  tail  too  often  falsely  indicates,  and  can  watch  a  fold,  keep  the 
sheep  in  order,  or  conduct  them  from  one  place  to  another,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  weU  as 
the  true  sheep-dog  from  which  it  sprang. 
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The  Otterhound  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  for  the  chase  of  the  animal 
&om  which  it  derives  its  name.  Formerly  it  was  largely  used  in  Wales  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  the  hare,  and  from  that  pursuit  has  derived  the  name  of  "  Welsh  Harrier." 

It  is  a  bold,  hardy,  and  active  animal,  as  is  needful  for  any  Dog  which  engages  in  the 
chase  of  so  fierce  and  hard-biting  a  creature  as  the  otter.  As  it  is  forced  to  take  to  the 
water  in  search  or  in  chase  of  its  prey,  it  is  necessarily  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
swimming,  or  it  could  never  match  that  most  amphibious  of  quadrupeds.  Those  who 
have  seen  an  otter  when  disporting  itself  in  its  congenial  element  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  exceeding  rapidity  and  consummate  ease  of  its  movements,  and  can  appreciate 
the  great  aquatic  powers  that  must  be  possessed  by  any  Dog  which  endeavours  to 
compete  with  so  lithe  and  agUe  an  antagonist 

Great  courage  is  needful  on  the  part  of  the  Dog,  because  the  otter  is,  when  irritated, 
a  peculiarly  fierce  animal,  and  can  inflict  most  pamful  wounds  by  the  bite  of  its  long 
sharp  teeth.  It  is,  moreover,  so  pliant  of  body  that  it  can  twist  itself  about  almost  like 
a  snake,  and,  if  grasped  heedlessly,  can  writhe  itself  about  as  actively  and  slipperily  as  an 
eel,  and  unexpeictedly  plant  its  teeth  in  its  antagonist's  nose.  Now,  the  nose  is  a  very 
sensitive  portion  of  all  animal  economy,  and  a  wound  or  a  bite  in  that  region  causes  such 
exceeding  pain  that  none  but  a  well-bred  Dog  can  endure  the  torture  without  flinching. 

Such  needful  courage  is  found  in  the  Otter  Dog,  but  is  sometimes  rather  prone  to 
degenerate  into  needless  ferocity.  There  are  few  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
biill-d<^  which  fight  so  savagely  as  the  Otterhound,  or  bite  so  fiercely  and  with  such 
terrible  results.  The  attack  of  tiie  Otterhound  is  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
bull-dog,  and  its  bite  more  to  be  dreaded.  As  is  well  known,  where  the  buU-dog  has  once 
fixed  his  teeth  there  he  hangs,  and  cannot  be  forced  to  loosen  his  hold  without  the 
greatest  difficulty ;  but  when  the  Otterhound  bites,  it  instantly  tears  its  teeth  away 
without  relaxing  its  jaws,  and  immediately  seizes  its  prey  with  a  second  gripe.  The 
wounds  which  it  inflicts  by  this  ferocious  mode  of  action  are  of  the  most  terrible 
description,  lacerating  all  the  tissues,  and  tearing  asunder  the  largest  and  most  important 
vessels.    The  reason  for  this  very  savage  mode  of  attack  is  evident  enough.    The  otter  is 
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so  quick  and  agile,  that,  if  the  Dog  were  to  retain  his  hold,  the  otter  would  twist  round 
and  inflict  a  severe  bite,  so  the  Dog  bites  as  fast  and  as  often  as  he  can,  in  order  to  give 
his  antagonist  the  fewest  possible  chances  of  retaliation.  — 

When  a  number  of  these  Dogs  are  placed  in  the  same  kennel  they  mo  sadly  apt  to 
fight,  and  to  inflict  fatal  injuries  on  each  other  from  the  sheer  love  of  coiul-at.  K  two  of 
the  Dogs  begin  to  quarrel  and  to  fight,  the  others  are  sure  to  join  them ;  so  flBl^  from  the 
bad  temper  of  a  single  Dog,  half  the  pack  may  lose  their  lives. 

As  these  Dogs  are  obliged  to  endure  the  most  turbulent  weather  and  the  coldest 
streams,  they  are  furnished  with  a  very  strong,  rough,  and  wiry  coat,  which  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  cold  and  storm,  and  is  also  of  much  service  in  blunting  the 
severity  of  the  otter's  bite.  The  face  and  muzzle  aie  guarded  with  a  profusion  of  longish 
and  very  rough  "  whisker"  hairs. 

Whether  this  animal  is  the  production  of  a  cross  breed  between  two  families  of  Dogs, 
or  whether  it  forms  a  distinct  family  in  itself,  is  a  mooted  point  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  latter  opinion  seems  to  be  the  best  founded.  It  is  thought  by  those  who 
consider  the  Dog  to  be  of  mixed  breed,  that  it  was  originally  the  offspring  of  the  deer- 
hound  and  terrier ;  but  as  it  retains  the  full  melodious  note  of  the  hound,  which  is 
always  injured  or  destroyed  by  an  admixture  with  the  sharp-voi<jed  terrier,  it  appears  to 
owe  more  of  its  parentage  to  that  animal  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  treated  as  a 
separate  breed,  and  may  claim  the  honours  of  a  pure  lineaga  In  all  probability  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  old  southern  hound,  which  was  selected  carefully  for  the  work  which  it  is 
intended  to  perform,  and  which  in  course  of  time  has  so  settled  down  to  its  vocation  as 
to  have  undergone  that  curious  variation  in  form  and  aspect  that  is  always  found  in 
animals  or  men  which  have  long  been  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Any  one  of  moderate  experience  among  Dogs  and  their  habits  can,  on  seeing  the  animal, 
determine  its  avocation,  just  as  any  one  who  is  conversant  wiA  men  and  their  manners 
can,  on  seeing  a  man,  at  once  announce  his  calling.  There  is  something  in  the  httle 
peculiarities  of  the  formation  which  tells  its  tale  to  the  observing  eye.  There  is  a  kind 
of  moral  and  intellectual,  as  weU  as  physical,  atmosphere,  that  seems  to  surround  every 
creature,  and  to  tell  of  its  essential  nature,  its  education,  and  its  habits.  Animals  appear 
to  be  pecuUarly  sensitive  to  this  surroimding  emanation,  and  to  be  attracted  or  repelled  by 
an  influence  as  powerful,  though  as  invisible,  as  that  which  attracts  or  repels  the  different 
poles  of  a  magnet  We  feel  it  ourselves  in  the  instinctive  cordiality  or  repugnance  which 
we  perceive  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  fresh  acquaintance,  and  which  very  seldom 
Inisleads  those  who  arc  content  to  follow  their  ijostincts.  The  nature  of  each  being  seems 
to  pervade  its  every  particle  as  it  were — ^to  overflow  and  shed  its  influence,  consdoualy  ox 
otherwise,  on  every  object  with  which  it  enters  into  communion.  There  are  some  men 
whose  very  presence  warms  and  enlivens  all  whom  they  approacli,  and  that  not  boux  any 
suavity  of  manner,  for  such  men  axe  often  most  abrupt  and  truth-teUing  in  their 
demeanour ;  and  there  are  others  who,  however  urbane  may  be  their  deportment,  seem  to 
cast  from  them  a  cold  and  freezing  atmosphere  that  congeals  all  those  around  them^  like 
the  icebeirgs  of  the  northern  seas. 

Although,  on  examining  the  form  of  the  Otterhound,  we  should  not  be  able  to  point 
out  the  description  of  game  which  it  is  accustomed  to  pursue^  we  should  at  once  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  strong  and  hardy  animal^  a  good  swimmer,  possessed  of  a  delicate  nosei  and 
of  stout  courage.  In  each  of  these  accomplishments  the  Otterhound  excels^  and  needs 
them  all  when  it  ventures  to  cope  with  the  fierce  prey  which  it  is  taught  to  pursua 

The  Otterhound  is  a  tolerably  large  Dog,  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in  height  at  tl;e 
shoulda*.    This  is  the  height  of  the  male,  that  of  the  female  is  an  inch  or  two  less. 

The  fine  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  separate  breeds  but  rather  as  a  mixture  between  several 
fomilies  of  domesticated  Dogs. 

According  to  competent  judges,  the  BoABHOUt^  is  derived  from  a  mingling  of  the 
mastiff  with  the  greyhound,  crossed  afterwards  with  the  terrier.  The  reader  will  see  why 
these  three  animals  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Dc^  which  is  capable  of 
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Buccessful  attack  on  so  dangerous  and  powerful  a  brute  as  the  boar.  The  greyhound 
element  is  required  in  order  to  give  the  Dog  sufficient  speed  for  overtaking  the  boar,  which 
is  a  much  swifter  animal  than  would  be  supposed  from  his  apparently  imwieldy  and 
heavy  frame.  The  admixture  of  the  mastiff  is  needed  to  give  it  the  requisite  muscular 
power  and  dimensions  of  body,  and  the  terrier  element  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  sensitive  nose,  and  a  quick,  spirited  action. 

As  might  be  imagined  would  be  the  case  with  an  aniitial  which  derives  its  origin  from 
these  sources,  the  Boarhound  varies  very  considerably  in  form  and  habits,  according  to  the 
element  which  may  preponderate  in  the  individual.  A  Dog  in  which  the  greyhound 
nature  is  domin^mt  will  be  remarkably  long  of  limb  and  swift  of  foot ;  one  in  whose 
parentage  the  mastiff  takes  the  greatest  share  will  be  proportionately  large  and  powerful ; 
while  tiie  Dog  in  whose  blood  is  the  strongest  infusion  of  the  terrier  will  not  be  so  swift 
or  so  large  as  the  other  two,  but  wUl  excel  them  in  its  power  of  scent  and  its  brisk 
activity  of  movement 

To  train  the  Dog  rightly  to  his  work  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  because  a  mistake 
is  generally  fatal,  and  puts  an  end  to  further  instruction  by  the  death  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  train  a  pointer  or  a  retriever,  because,  if  he  fails  in  his  task  through 
over-eagerness  or  over-tardiness,  the  worst  consequence  is,  that  the  sportsman  loses  Ms 
next  shot  or  two,  and  the  Dog  is  corrected  for  his  behaviour.  But  if  a  Boarhound  rushes 
too  eagerly  at  the  bristly  quarry,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  laid  bleeding  on  the  ground 
by  a  rapid  stroke  from  the  boar's  tusks,  and  if  he  should  hang  back  and  decline  the 
fcombat,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  an  infuriated  boar  as  if  he  were  boldly 
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attacking  it  in  front  A  boar  has  been  known  to  turn  with  such  terrible  effect  upon  a 
pack  containing  fifty  Dogs,  that  only  ten  escaped  scathless.  and  six  or  seven  were  killed 
on  the  spot 

Great  tact  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  hound  in  getting  into  a  proper  position,  so  as 
to  make  his  onset  without  exposing  himself  to  the  retaliating  sweeps  of  the  foam-flecked 
tusks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  in  concert  with  his  companions,  so  as  to  keep  the 
animal  busily  engaged  with  their  reiterated  attacks,  while  their  master  delivers  the  death 
blow  with  a  spear  or  rifle-bullet 

As  we  have  no  longer  any  wild  boars  ranging  at  will  through  the  few  forests  which 
the  advance  of  agriculture  has  suffered  to  remain  as  relics  of  a  past  age,  the  Boarhound  is 
never  seen  in  this  country  except  as  an  object  for  the  curious  to  gaze  upon,  or  imported 
into  this  island  through  the  caprice  of  some  Dog-loving  individual  But  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  it  is  still  employed  in  its  legitimate  avocation  of  chasing  the  wild  boar,  and  is 
used  in  Denmark  and  Norway  for  the  pursuit  of  that  noble  animal  the  elk.  The  latter 
creature  is  so  large,  so  fleet,  and  so  vigorous,  that  it  would  easUy  outrun  or  outfight  any 
Dog  less  swift  or  less  powerful  than  the  Boarhoimd. 

In  the  fur  of  the  Boarhound  the  colour  of  the  mastiff  generally  predominates,  the 
coat  being  usually  brown  or  brindled  uniformly  over  the  body  and  limbs,  but  in  some 
ftTiiTnalfl  tbe  colour  is  rather  more  varied,  with  large  brown  patches  upon  a  slate-coloured 
ground.  The  limbs  are  long  and  exceedingly  powerfol,  and  the  head  possesses  the  square 
muzzle  of  the  mastiff,  together  with  the  sharp  and  somewhat  pert  air  of  the  terrier.  It 
is  a  very  large  fl.TiiTnfl.1j  measuring  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder. 

The  Bull-dog  is  said,  by  all  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  its 
capabilities,  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  game-cock,  the  most  courageous  animal  in  the 
world. 

Its  extraordinary  courage  is  so  weU  known  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  to 
have  so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  British  nation  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  symbolize 
our  pecidiar  tenacity  of  purpose  under  the  emblem  of  this  small  but  most  determined 
animal  In  height  the  Bull-dog  is  but  insignificant,  but  in  strength  and  courage  there  is 
no  Dog  that  can  match  him.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  breed  of  sporting  Dog  which 
does  not  owe  its  high  courage  to  an  infusion  of  the  Bull-dog  blood ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for 
this  purpose  that  the  pure  breed  is  continued. 

We  have  long  ago  abolished  those  cruel  and  cowardly  combats  between  the  bull  and 
the  Dog,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  our  country  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  of  which  a  few  "bull-rings'*  still  remaining  in  the  ground  are  the  sole  relics. 
In  these  contests  the  Dog  was  trained  to  fly  at  the  head  of  the  bull,  and  to  seize  him  by 
the  muzzle  as  he  stooped  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  tossing  his  antagonists  into  the  air. 
When  he  had  once  made  good  his  hold  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  bull  to  shake  off 
his  pertinacious  foe,  who  clung  firmly  to  his  antagonist,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  swung 
about  as  the  bull  might  choosa 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  animal  which  the  Bull-dog  will  not  attack  without  the 
least  hesitation.  The  instinct  of  fight  is  strong  within  him,  and  manifests  itself  actively 
in  the  countenance  and  the  entire  formation  of  this  creature. 

It  is  generally  asstmied  that  the  Bull-dog  must  be  a  very  dull  and  brutish  i^niTnA^l^ 
because  almost  every  specimen  which  has  come  before  the  notice  of  the  public  has  held 
such  a  character.  For  this  unpleasant  disposition,  a  celebrated  writer  and  zoologist  attempts 
to  account  by  observing  that  the  brain  of  the  BuU-dog  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  body 
than  that  of  any  other  Dog,  and  that  therefore  the  animal  must  needs  be  of  small  sagacity. 
But  "  Stonehenge"  well  remarks,  that  although  the  Bull-dog's  brain  appears  to  the  eye  to 
be  very  small  when  compared  with  the  body,  the  alleged  discrepancy  is  only  caused  by 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  skuH  It  is  true  that  the  brain  appears  to  be  small  when 
compared  with  the  heavy  bony  processes  and  ridges  that  serve  to  support  the  muscles  of 
the  head  and  neck,  but  ff  the  brain  be  weighed  against  the  remainder  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  foimd  rather  to  exceed  the  average  than  to  be  below  it 
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The  same  writer  is  disposed  to  think  the  Bull-dog  to  be  a  sadly  maligned  animal,  and 
that  his  sagacity  and  affections  have  been  greatly  underrated.  He  states  that  the  pure 
Bull-dog  is  not  naturally  a  quarrelsome  creature,  and  that  it  would  not  bear  so  evil  a 
character  if  it  were  better  taught. 

According  to  him,  the  Bull-dog  is  really  a  sufficiently  intelligent  animal,  and  its  mental 
qualities  capable  of  high  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  the  animal  is  an  unsafe  companion 
even  for  its  master,  and  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  attack  its  owner  as  a  stranger,  if  it  feels 
aggrieved  An  accidental  kick,  or  a  tread  on  the  toes,  affords  ample  pretext  for  the  animal 
to  fasten  on  its  supposed  enemy ;  and  when  once  it  does  fix  its  teeth,  it  is  not  to  be 
removed  except  by  the  barbarous  method  which  is  considered  to  be  legitimate  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  whicii  will  not  be  mentioned  in  these  pages.  However,  most  of  these  short- 
comings in  temper  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  life  which  the  poor  Dog  leads,  being  tied 
up  to  his  kennd  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  and,  when  released  from  his  bondage, 
only  enjoying  a  limited  fireedom  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a  maddened  bull,  or  engagiag 
in  deadly  w^fare  with  one  of  his  own  kind  Any  animd  would  become  morose  under 
such  treatment ;  and  when  the  sufferer  is  a  Bull-dog,  the  results  of  his  training  are  often 
disastrous  enough. 

The  shape  of  this  remarkable  animal  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  fore-quarters  are 
particularly  strong,  massive,  and  muscidar ;  the  chest  wide  and  roomy ;  and  the  neck 
singularly  powerful  The  hind-quarters,  on  the  contrary,  are  veiy  thin,  and  comparatively 
feeble ;  all  the  vigour  of  the  animal  seeming  to  settle  in  its  forcrlegs,  chest,  and  head 
Indeed,  it  gives  the  spectator  an  impression  as  if  it  were  composed  of  two  different  Dogs ; 
the  one  a  £irge  and  powerful  animal,  and  the  other  a  weak  and  puny  quadruped,  which 
had  beeijL  put  together  by  mistaka  The  little  fierce  eyes  that  gleam  savagely  from  the 
roxmd,  combative  head,  have  a  latent  fire  in  them  that  gives  cause  for  much  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  a  stranger  who  comes  unwarily  within  reach  of  one  of  these  Dogs.  The 
underhung  jaw,  with  its  row  of  white  glittering  teeth,  seems  to  be  watering  with  desire  to 
teke  a  good  bite  at  the  stranger's  leg ;  and  the  matter  is  not  improved  by  the  well-known 
custom  of  the  Bull-dog  to  bite  without  giving  the  least  vocal  indication  of  his  purpose. 
1.  38. 
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In  all  tasks  where  persevering  courage  is  required,  the  Bull-dog  is  quietly  eminent^ 
and  can  conquer  many  a  Dog  in  it*  own  peculiar  accomplishment  The  idea  of  yielding 
does  not  seem  to  enter  his  imagination,  and  he  steadily  perseveres  until  he  succeeds  or 
falls.  One  of  these  animals  was  lately  matched  by  his  owner  to  swim  a  race  against  a 
large  white  Newfoimdland  Dog,  and  won  the  race  by  nearly  a  hundred  yards.  The  owners 
of  the  competing  quadrupeds  threw  them  out  of  a  boat  at  a  given  signal,  and  then  rowed 
away  as  fast  as  they  could  pull  The  two  Dogs  followed  the  boat  at  the  best  of  their  speed, 
and  the  race  was  finally  won  by  the  Bull-dog.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Bull-dog 
swam  with  the  whole  of  his  head  and  the  greater  part  of  his  neck  out  of  the  water,  while 
the  Newfoundland  only  showed  the  upper  part  of  his  head  above  the  surface. 

According  to  the  authority  which  has  already  been  quoted,  a  well-bred  Bull-dog  ought 
to  present  the  following  characteristics  of  form,  "  Tlie  head  should  be  round,  the  skull 
high,  the  eye  of  moderate  size,  and  the  forehead  well  sunk  between  the  eyes ;  the  ears 
semi-erect  and  small,  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  rather  close  together  than 
otherwise ;  the  muzzle  short»  truncate^  and  well  furnished  with  chop  ;  the  back  should  be 
short,  well  arched  towards  the  stern,  which  should  be  fine,  and  of  moderate  length.  Many 
Bull-dogs  have  what  is  called  a  crooked  stem,  as  though  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  were 
dislocated  or  broken ;  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  in-breeding.  The  coat  should 
be  fine,  though  many  superior  strains  are  very  woolly  coated ;  the  chest  should  be  deep 
and  broad,  the  legs  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  foot  narrow,  and  well  split  up  like  a 
hareV 

The  Mastiff,  which  is  the  laigest  and  most  powerful  of  the  indigenous  English  Dogs, 
is  of  a  singularly  mild  and  placid  temper,  seeming  to  delight  in  employing  its  great 
powers  in  aflFording  protection  to  the  weak,  whether  they  be  men  or  Dogs.  It  is  averse  to 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  a  smaller  animal,  even  when  it  has  been  sorely  provoked,  and 
either  looks  down  upon  its  puny  tormentor  with  sovereign  disdain,  or  inflicts  just  sufiS- 
cient  punishment  to  indicate  the  vast  strength  wMch  it  could  employ,  but  which  it  would 
not  condescend  to  waste  upon  so  insignificant  a  foe. 

Yet>  with  all  this  nobiUty  of  its  gentle  nature,  it  is  a  most  determined  and  courageous 
animal  in  fight,  and,  when  defending  its  master  or  his  property,  becomes  a  foe  which  few 
opponents  would  like  to  face.  These  qualifications  of  mingled  courage  and  gentleness  adapt 
it  especially  for  the  service  of  watch-dog,  a  task  in  which  the  animal  is  as  likely  to  fail 
by  overweening  zeal  as  by  neglect  of  its  duty.  It  sometimes  happeiis  that  a  watch-dog  ia 
too  hasty  in  its  judgment  and  attacks  a  harmless  stranger,  on  the  supposition  that  it  ia 
resisting  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Sometimes  the  buU-dog  strain  is  mixed  with  the 
Mastiff  in  order  to  add  a  more  stubbo^I  courage  to  the  animal;  but  in  the  eyes  oi* 
good  judges  this  admixture  is  quite  imnecessary. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Mastiff  ia  fond  of  affording  the  benefit  of  itn 
protection  to  those  who  need  it    As,  however,  the  Dog  is  but  a  Dog  after  all,  it  some 
times  brings  evil  instead  of  good  upon  those  who  accept  its  guardianship. 

During  my  school-boy  days,  a  large  Mastiff,  called  Nelson,  struck  up  a  great  friend- 
ship with  myself  and  some  of  my  schoolfellows,  and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  our 
hebdomadal  banquets  at  the  pastrycook's  shop,  and  to  accompany  us  in  our  walks.  Onc^ 
summer,  as  we  were  bathing  in  the  Dove,  a  man  pounced  upon  our  clothes,  and  would 
have  carried  them  off,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  assistance  of  some  older  lads  oi 
the  same  school,  who  captured  the  offender  after  a  smart  chase,  and  tossed  hinf^  ijito  the 
river  until  he  was  fain  to  cry  for  mercy. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  a  similar  mischance,  we  determined  to  take  Nelson 
with  us,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  our  clothes.  The  old  Dog  was  delighted  at  the  walk, 
and  mounted  sentry  over  the  pile  of  garments,  while  we  recreated  ourselves  in  the  stream, 
and  caught  crayfish  or  tickled  trout  at  our  leisura  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  cow8,had 
lately  been  placed  in  the  field,  and,  after  the  usually  inquisitive  custom  of  cows,  they 
approached  the  spot  where  Nelson  was  lying,  in  order  to  ascertain  th^  nature  of  the 
strange  object  on  the  river  bank.  Nelson  permitted  them  to  come  quite  close,  merely 
uttering  a  few  warning  growls,  but  when  one  of  the  cows  began  to  toss  a  jacket  with  her 
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horns,  his  patience  gave  way  and  he  flew  at  the  oflfender.  Off  scamperea  all  the  cows^ 
hut  soon  returned  to  the  charge.  Nelson  stood  finn  to  his  post,  only  retreating  a  few 
steps  as  the  cows  approached  the  garments  which  he  was  guarding,  and  then  dashing  at 
them  again.  However,  the  cows*  hoofs  and  the  Dog's  feet  began  to  wreak  such  dire 
mischief  among  the  clothes,  that  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  drive  away  the 
assailants  and  carry  our  clothes  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  no  cows  could 
interfere  with  us. 

The  head  of  the  Mastiff  bears  a  certain  similitude  to  that  of  the  bloodhound  and 
the  bull-dog,  possessing  the  pendent  lips  and  squared  muzzle  of  the  bloodhound,  with  tlie 
heavy  muscular  development  of  the  bull-dog.  The  under-jaw  sometimes  protrudes  a 
little,  but  the  teeth  are  not  left  uncovered  by  the  upper  lip,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter 
animal.  The  fur  of  the  Mastiff  is  always  smooth,  and  its  colour  varies  between  a 
uniform  reddish-fawn  and  different  brindhngs  and  patches  of  dark  and  white.  The  voice 
is  peculiarly  deep  and  mellow.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  generally  from  twenty-five 
to  twentv-eight  inches,  but  sometimes  exceeds  these  dimensions.  One  of  these  Dogs  was 
no  less  tnan  thirty-three  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  measured  fifty  inches  round  his 
body,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  poimds. 

Hie  Cuban  Masttpp  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  true  Mastiff  with 
the  bloodhound,  and  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  latter  animal  It  was  not  a 
native  of  the  country  where  its  services  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  from  which  it 
has  consequently  derived  its  name,  but  was  imported  there  for  the  purposes  of  its  owners, 
being  taught  to  chase  men  instead  of  deer. 
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This  Dog  was  employed  with  terrible  success  in  the  invasion  of  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  natives,  a  veritably  incarnated  spirit  of  evil, 
of  which  they  had  never  seen  the  like,  and  which  was  a  fit  companion  to  those  fearfiil 
apparitions  which  could  separate  themselves  into  two  distinct  beings  at  will,  one  with 
four  legs  and  the  other  with  two,  and  destroy  them  at  a  distance  with  fiery  nussiles, 
against  which  they  were  as  defenceless  as  against  the  lightning  from  above, 

Even  in  more  recent  times,  the  services  of  these  Dogs  have  been  rendered  available 
against  the  rebel  forces  of  Jamaica,  when  they  rose  against  the  Govermnent,  and  but  for 
the  able  assistance  of  these  fierce  and  sagacious  animds,  would  apparently  have  swept  off 
the  European  inhabitants  of  the  island. 


•-^^ 


TEBSlXEL-CanU  famUUiris, 


The  Terrier,  with  all  its  numerous  variations  of  crossed  and  mongrel  breeds,  is  more 
generally  known  in  England  than  any  other  kind  of  Dog.  Of  the  recognised  breeds,  four 
are  generally  acknowledged ;  namely,  the  English  and  Scotch  Terriers,  the  Skye,  and  the 
little  Toy  Terrier,  which  will  be  described  in  their  order. 

The  English  Terrier  possesses  a  smooth  coat,  a  tapering  muzzle,  a  high  forehead,  a 
bright  intelligent  eye,  and  a  strong  muscular  jaw.  As  its  instinct  leads  it  to  dig  in  the 
ground,  its  shoulders  and  fore-legs  are  well  developed,  and  it  is  able  to  make  quite  a  deep 
burrow  in  a  marvellously  short  time,  throwing  out  the  loose  earth  with  its  feet,  and 
dragging  away  the  stones  and  other  large  substances  in  its  mouth.  It  is  not  a  large 
Dog,  seldom  weighing  more  than  ten  pounds,  and  often  hardly  exceeding  the  moiety  of 
that  weight 

Although  a  light,  quick,  and  lively  creature,  and  filming  with  anxiety  at  the  sight 
or  smeU  of  the  animals  which  are  popularly  termed  "  vermin,"  the  pure  English  Terrier 
will  seldom  venture  to  attack  a  rat  openly,  although  it  wiU  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
discovering  and  unharbouring  that  mischievous  rodent  The  sport  which  this  Dog  prefers 
is,  that  itself  should  startle  the  rats,  while  its  master  destroys  them.  If  a  rat  should 
fasten  upon  this  Dog,  he  will  yelp  and  cry  piteously,  and,  when  relieved  fix)m  his 
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antagonist,  will  make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  spot ;  or  if  the  rat  should  turn  to  bay, 
the  Dog  will  usually  scamper  off  and  decline  the  combat  The  celebrated  rat-killing 
Terriers,  of  whose  feats  so  much  has  been  said,  were  all  indebted  for  their  valour  to  an 
infasion  of  the  bull-dog  blood,  which  gives  the  requisite  courage  without  detracting  from 
the  shape  of  the  Dog,  or  adding  too  much  to  its  siza  Of  these  bull-terrier  Dogs,  more 
will  be  said  in  their  place. 

The  colour  of  the  pure  English  Terrier  is  generally  black  and  tan,  the  richness  of  the 
two  tints  determining  much  of  the  animal's  value.  The  nose  and  the  palate  of  the  Dog 
ought  to  be  always  black,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  small  patch  of  tan  colour.  The  tail 
ought  to  be  rather  long  and  veiy  fine,  and  the  legs  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
ftrength. 

The  Scotch  Tberieb  is  a  rough-haired,  quaint-looking  animal,  always  ready  for  work 
or  play,  and  always  pleased  to  be  at  the  service  of  its  master.  It  is  a  capital  Dog  for  those 
whose  perverted  taste  leads  them  to  hunt  rats,  or  any  kind  of  "vermin,"  and  is  equally 
good  at  chasing  a  fox  to  earth,  and  digging  hiTn  out  again  when  he  fancies  himself  in 
safety.  It  was  in  former  days  largely  employed  in  that  most  cruel  and  dastardly  pursuit 
of  badger-drawing,  in  which  "  sport "  both  the  badger  and  the  Dogs  were  so  unmercifully 
wounded  by  the  teeth  of  their  antagonist,  that  even  the  winning  Dog  was  often  crippled, 
and  the  poor  badger  reduced  to  a  state  of  suffering  that  would  touch  the  heart  of  any  but 
a  hardened  follower  of  these  pursuits. 

The  colour  of  the  Scotch  Terrier  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  Dog, 
saving  that  the  black  and  tan  tints  are  often  besprinkled  witii  grey,  so  as  to  give  that 
peculiar  modification  of  colouring  which  is  popidarly  known  by  the  name  of  "  pepper- 
and-salt" 

There  is  a  peculiar  breed  of  the  Scotch  Terrier  which  is  called  the  Dandie  Dinmont, 
in  honour  of  the  character  of  that  name  in  Scott's  "  Guy  Mannering."  These  Dogs  are  of 
two  colours  ;  one  a  light  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge,  termed  "mustard,"  and  the  other  a 
bluish-giey  on  the  body  and  tan  on  the  legs,  denominated  "pepper."  These  little  animals 
are  very  courageous ;  although  they  often  exhibit  no  proofs  of  their  bold  nature  until  they 
have  passed  the  age  of  two  years,  appearing  until  that  time  to  be  rather  cowardly  than 
otherwise.  This  conduct  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  their  gentle  and  affectionate 
disposition.  The  legs  of  this  variety  of  Terrier  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  wiry  and  abundant^  and  the  ears  are  large,  hanging  closely  over  the  sides 
of  the  head. 

The  BuLL-TEBRiEB  unitcs  in  itseK  the  best  qualifications  of  the  sporting  Dogs,  being 
very  intelligent,  apt  at  learning,  delicate  of  nose,  quick  of  eye,  and  of  indomitable  courage. 
In  size  it  is  extiremely  variable,  some  specimens  being  among  the  smallest  of  the  canine 
tribes,  while  others  measure  as  much  as  twenty  inches  in  height  In  this  Dog  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  have  equal  parts  of  the  bull-dog  and  the  Terrier ;  for  in  that  case  the 
progeny  is  sure  to  be  too  heavily  made  about  the  head  and  jaws,  and  not  sufi&cientiy  docile 
to  pay  instant  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  commanda  of  its  master.  Until  these  points 
are  removed,  the  Terrier  cross  should  be  continued,  so  as  to  restore  the  light,  active  form  of 
the  Terrier,  together  with  its  habit  of  ready  obedience,  while  the  courageous  disposition 
remains.  Indeed,  the  most  ferocious  Dogs,  and  the  hardest  fighters,  are  generally  the 
immediate  offspring  of  the  bull-dog  and  Terrier,  and  are  often  erroneously  described 
under  the  name  of  the  former  animal 

How  entirely  the  external  form  of  the  bull-dog  can  be  eradicated,  while  its  dauntiess 
courage  remains  intact,  is  shown  in  the  graceful  little  Terriers  which  are  used  for 
rat-killing,  and  which  are  formed  on  the  most  delicate  model 

The  endurance  and  gallantry  of  these  littie  creatures  are  so  great  that  they  will  pennit 
several  rats,  each  nearly  as  large  as  themselves,  to  fix  upon  their  lips  without  flinching  in 
the  least,  or  giving  any  indications  of  suffering.  Yet  the  badly-bred  Dog  will  yell  with 
pain  if  even  a  mouse  should  inflict  a  bite  upon  this  sensitive  portion  of  its  frame,  and  will 
refuse  to  face  its  little  enemy  a  second  tima    One  of  these  highly  bred  animals,  which 
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was  celebrated  in  ,the  sportujg  world  under  the  title  of  "  Tii^y,**  we^hed,  only  fiye  ipounds 
and  a  half,  and  yet  was  known  to  destroy  SStj  rats  in  twenty-eight  minutes  and  five 
seconds.  It  is  estimated  that  this  Dog  must  hayeMUed  more  than  five  thousand  lats,  tha 
(^gregate  weight  of  which  nearly  equals  a  ton  and  a  half.  He  could  not  be  daunted  by 
size  or  numbers,  and  was  repeatedly  matched  agaiQst  the  largest  rats  that  could  be 
procured. 

He  used  to  go  about  his  work  in  the  most  systematic  and  bu3iness-like  style,  picking 
out  all  the  largest  and  most  powerful  rats  first,  so  as  tq  take  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task 
while  he  was  fresh.  When  fatigued  with  his  exertipnei,  he  woiild  lie  down  and  permit  his 
master  to  wash  his  n^outh  and  refresh  him  by  &nning  him,  and  then  would  set  to  work 
with  renewed  vigour.  He  was  a  most  excitable  little  creature  during  his  younger  days, 
running  about  the  room  with  such  preterpatural  activity  that  a  gentleman  to  whom  he 
was  exhibited  declared  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  Dog's  head  from  his  tail,  or 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  colour  of  his  fur. 

As  he  grew  older,  however,  he  became  more  sedate  in  his  demeanoiur,  and  used  to  ait 
in  state  every  evening  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion  edged  with  gold  fringe,  and  flanked 
with  a  candle  on  each  side,  so  that  he  might  be  inspected  at  leisura 

However  quiet  he  might  be  in  external  demeanour,  he  was  haj?dly  less  excitable  in 
disposition,  and  actually  died  from  the  effects  of  over-axcitement.  He  happened  to  hear 
or  to  smell  a  rat  which  was  in  a  cage  in  another  room ;  and  being  ohained  in  an  adjoining 
apartment^  and  unable  even  to  see  the  rat^  he  chafed  and  fretted  himself  into  such  feverish 
agitation  that  he  died  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  although  he  was  permitted  to  kill  the 
rat  There  are  Dogs  which  have  destroyed  more  rate  in  less  time  than  this  little  creature ; 
but  none  which  was  nearly  so  successful  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  weight 

A  larger  variety  of  the  BuU-terrier  was  formerly  in  great  request  for  dislodging  foxes 
from  their  holes,  or  "  earths,"  as  their  burrows  *are  technically  termed ;  and  one  or  two  of 
these  animals  were  invariably  borne  on  the  strength  of  each  pack  of  foxhounds.  There 
used  to  be  a  special  strain  of  these  Dog8»  named  Fox-terriers,  which  were  bred  and  trained 
for  this  purpose  alone. 

The  mental  powers  of  this  Dqg  are  very  considerable,  and  the  animal  is  capable  of 
performing  self-taught  feats  which  argue  no  small  amount  of  intellect  There  are  several 
examples  of  Dogs  which  could  in  some  degree  appreciate  the  object  of  money,  and  which 
would  take  a  coin  to  the  proper  shop  and  exchange  it  for  food.  A  well-known  black-and- 
tan  Terrier,  which  lately  resided  at  Margate,  and  was  aaioed  Prince,  was  accustomed  to 
make  his  own  purchases  of  biscuit  as  often  as  he  could  obtedn  the  gift  of  a  halfpenny  for 
that  purpose.  On  several  occasions  the  baker  whom  he  honoured  with  his  custom  thought 
to  put  him  off  by  giving  him  a  burnt  biscuit  in  exchange  for  his  hal^enny.  The  Dog 
was  very  much  aggrieved  at  this  inequitable  treatment,  but  at  the  time  could  find  no 
opportunity  of  showing  his  resentment  However^  when  he  next  received  an  eleemosynary 
halfpenny,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  baker's  as  usual,  with  the  coin  between  his  teeth,  and 
waited  to  be  served.  As  soon  as  the  baker  proffered  him  a  biscuit  Prince  drew  up  his  lips, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  halfpenny,  and  then  walked  coolly  out  of  the  shop,  transferring  his 
custom  to  another  member  of  the  same  trade  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hmuL 

Several  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  recorded,  but  in  no  case  does  the 
animal  appear  to  have  comprehended  the  difference  of  value  between  the  various  coins  of 
the  realm  The  elephant,  for  example,  readily  learns  to  take  a  coin  from  a  visitor,  and  to 
exchange  it  for  apples,  cakes,  or  similar  dainties,  at  a  neighbouring  stall  But  he  seems 
to  be  ignoraht  of  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  receive  twice  as  many  cakes  for  a  penny  as  for 
a  halfpenny,  and  is  quite  contented  so  long  as  he  gives  a  coin  and  receives  cake& 

One  of  these  Dogs,  named  Peter,  an  inbabitant  of  Dover,  displays  great  ingenuity  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  pressure  of  cireumstances. 

Several  years  since,  he  had  the  mishap  to  fall  under  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  to 
be  lamed  in  both  his  fore-legs.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  his  limbs  are  so  enfeebled 
that  he  cannot  trust  their  powers  in  leaping,  and  therefore  has  taught  himself  to  jump 
with  his  hind-legs  alone,  after  the  manner  of  a  kangaroo.  He  can  spring  upon  a  chair  or  on 
alow  wall  without  any  difficulty,  and  does  so  after  the  usual  manner  of  Dogs.    But  when 
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he  is  fottjed:  to  returti'  again  to  earth  he  mistrusts  his  fore-limbs,  and  $.ligh'ts  upon  his 
hinder  feet,  making  one  or  two  small  leaps  upon  those  members  before  he  ventures  to 
place  his  fore-feet  on  the  ground.  When  he  is  accompanying  his  master  in  the  fields, 
and  comes  to  a  gate  or  a  gap  in  a  wall,  he  dares  not  leap  through  the  aperture,  as  most 
Dogs  would  do,  out  hops  up,  and  then  down  again,  upon  his  hind-feet  alone. 

The  real  Bull-terrier  of  the  first  cross  is  a  marvellously  brave  animal,  falling  but 
little  short  in  courage  from  his  bull-dog  ancestor,  and  very  far  exceeding  that  animal  in 
agility  and  intellectual  quickness.  Pear  seems  to  make  no  part  of  a  good  BuU-terriefs 
character ;  and  he  dashes  with  brilliant  audacity  at  any  foe  which  his  master  may  indicate 
to  him,  or  which  He  thinks  he  ought  to  attack  without  orders.  Mr.  Andersson,  in  his 
valuable  work  entitled  "  Lake  N*gami,"  gives  an  account  of  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
one  of  these  animals  which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  through  South-western  Africa. 
He  had  wounded  a- rhinoceros,  which  ran  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  came  to  a  stand. 

"At  break  of  day  my  men  went  on  his  trail  He  had  still  strei^h  enough  to  make  a 
dash  at  them ;  and  would  probably  have  laid  hold  of  some  of  them,  had  not  a  small  bitch 
(half  Terrier  and  half  bulldog,  called  Venus,  in  derision  of  her  ugliness)  caught  the  enraged 
animal  by  the  lower  lip,  where  she  stiick  with  such  tenacity  that  the  rhinoceros,  with  all 
his  fury,  was  unable  to  shake  her  oflT.  She  only  relinquished  her  hold  when  her  huge 
antagonist  was  fairly  laid  prostrate  by  a  ball. 

But  the  sagacity  of  this  favourite  Dog  was  as  great  as  her  courage.  Being  now  in  a 
game  country,  all  sorts  of  beasts  of  prey  abounded,  more  especially  jackals,  which  might  be 
seen  running  about  by  dozens.  In  order  not  to  frighten  the  elephants,  and  other  large 
animals,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  encamping  some  little  way  from  the  water,  to  which  Miss 
Venus  regularly  resorted  to  bathe  and  drink.  On  perceiving  a  jackal  she  instantly 
crouched,  looking  very  timid.  Eeynard,  mistaking  her  posture  for  an  indication  of  fear, 
and  probably  thinking  that  from  her  diminutive  size  she  would  prove  an  easy  conquest, 
boldly  approached  his  supposed  victim.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  the 
instant  that  the  cunning  Dog  found  her  antagonist  sufficiently  near,  she  leaped  like  a  cat 
at  his  throat,  and,  once  there,  the  beast  had  no  chance. 

She  then  returned  to  camp,  where  her  contented  looks  and  bleeding  jaws  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  men,  who  immediately  went  on  her  track  and  brought  the 
jackal,  who  was  valued  on  account  of  his  fur.'' 

The  quaiat-looking  SsTB  Tsbrobb  has  of  late  yearn  been  much  affected  by  all  classes 
of  Dog-owners,  and  for  many  reasons  deserves  the  popularity  which  it  has  obtained. 

"Wien  of  pure  breed  the  legs  are  v«ry  shorty  and  the  body  extremely  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  limb ;  the  neck  is  powerfully  made,  but  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  head  is  also  vather  elongated,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is  three  times 
as  great  as  its  height  Tie  "dew-claws^  are  wanting  in  this  variety  of  domestic  Dog. 
Hie  hair  is  long  and  straight,  ftdling  heavily  over  the  body  and  limbs,  and  hanging  so 
thickly  upon  the  face  that  the  eyes  and  nose  are  hardly  perceptible  under  their  luxuriant 
covering.  The  quality  of  the  hair  is  rather  hareh  and  wiry  in  the  pure-bred  Skye  Terrier ; 
for  tile  silky  texture  of  the  generality  of  "toy"  Skyes  is  obtained  by  a  cross  with  the 
spanieL  It  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  cross  by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the 
liair  on  the  face.^ 

The  shse  of  this  animal  is  rather  small,  but  it  ought  not  to  imitate  the  minute 
proportions  of  many  ''toy''  Dogs.  Its  weight  ought  to  range  from  ten  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  pounds.  Even  amongst  these  animals  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  breeds,  while 
some  Dog-fanciers  establish  a  third. 

It  is  an  amusii^  and  clever  Dog,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  companionship  of 
mankind,  being  faithful  and  afiectionate  in  disposition,  and  as  brave  as  any  of  its  congeners, 
except  that  epitome  of  oonrage,  the  bull-dog.  Sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  it  is 
employed  for  sporting  purposes,  and  is  said  to  pursue  that  avocation  with  great  credit. 

A  HiBTOBY,  however  short,  of  the  Dogs  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  that  terrible  disease  called  **  Hydrophobia,"  which  at  times  arises  among  the  canine 
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race,  and  converts  the  trusted  companion  into  an  involuntary  foe.  From  some  cause, 
which  at  present  is  quite  unexplained,  the  bite  of  a  Dog  which  is  afifected  with  this 
terrible  malady,  or  even  the  mere  contact  of  his  saliva  with  a  broken  skin,  becomes 
endued  with  such  deadly  virulence,  that  the  unfortunate  person  upon  whom  such  an 
injury  is  inflicted  is  as  certain  to  die  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  the  poiscm-fangs  of  the 
rattlesnake  or  cobra. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  dread  malady  appears  to  originate  only  in  the  canine  tribe, 
being  communicable  to  almost  every  other  description  of  animal,  man  not  excepted,  and 
dooming  them  to  a  most  painful  illness  and  death.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
the  Dog  does  not  perspire  through  the  skin,  and  that  the  tongue  and  throat  offer  the  only 
means  by  which  the  animal  can  avail  itself  of  that  needful  exhalation.  The  symptoms 
of  this  malady  are  rather  various  in  different  individuals,  but  yet  are  of  the  same  tyi>e 
in  all. 

There  is  an  entire  change  of  manner  in  the  animal  The  affectionate,  caressing  D(^ 
becomes  suddenly  cross,  shy,  and  snappish ;  retreating  from  the  touch  of  the  friendly 
hand  as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  a  stranger.  His  appetite  becomes  depraved,  and,  forsaking 
his  ordinary  food,  he  eagerly  swallows  pieces  of  stick,  straws,  or  any  other  innutritious 
substances  that  may  lie  in  his  way.  He  is  strangely  restless,  seeming  unable  to  remain 
in  the  same  position  for  two  seconds  together,  and  continually  snaps  at  imaginary  objects 
which  his  disordered  senses  image  in  rapid  succession  before  his  eyes.  Strange  voices 
seem  to  fall  upon  his  ears,  and  he  ever  and  anon  starts  up  and  liistens  eagerly  to  the 
sounds  which  so  powerfully  affect  him.  (Jenerally,  he  utters  at  intervals  a  wild  howl, 
which  tells  its  fearful  tale  even  to  unpractised  ears,  but  in  some  cases  the  Dog  remains 
perfectly  silent  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  and  is  then  said  to  be  afficted  with  the 
dumb  madness.  In  most  instances,  the  Dog  is  silent  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
illness. 

Before  the  disease  has  developed  itself  to  any  extent,  the  poor  creature  becomes 
thoughtful  and  anxious,  and  looks  with  wistful  eyes  upon  his  friends,  as  if  beseeching 
tliem  to  aid  him  in  the  unknown  evil  that  hangs  so  heavily  upon  him.    He  then  retires  to 
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his  usual  resting-place,  and  sluggishly  lies  upon  his  bed,  paying  scarcely  any  attention  to 
the  voice  of  his  master,  but  strangely  uneasy,  and  ever  and  anon  shifting  his  posture,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  attitude  that  may  bring  ease  and  repose  to  his  fevered 
limba  Fortunately,  the  disposition  to  bite  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  disease 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

In  these  stages  of  the  malady  the  Dog  is  often  seen  to  £ght  with  his  paws  at  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  as  if  endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  a  bone  that  had  become  fixed 
among  his  teeth,  and  assumes  much  of  the  anxious  aspect  that  is  always  seen  in  animals 
when  their  respiration  is  impeded.  This  symptom  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dog  is  able  to  close  his  mouth  between  the  paroxysms  of  his  ailment, 
which  he  is  unable  to  do  when  he  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  bone  or  other  extraneous 
substance  in  his  throat 

There  is,  indeed,  a  mechanical  hindrance  to  respiration,  which,  although  not  so 
outwardly  apparent  as  the  obstruction  which  is  caused  by  a  bone  or  similar  substance, 
yet  harasses  nie  poor  creature  quite  as  painfully.  As  the  poison,  which  has  been  infused 
into  and  taints  the  blood  of  the  poor  victim,  works  its  dread  mission  through  the  frame, 
it  infects  some  of  the  fluids  that  are  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  changes  tibeir  external 
iispj5ct  as  well  as  their  inward  essence.  The  saliva  becomes  thick  and  viscid  in  character, 
ana  is  secreted  in  quantities  so  great  that  it  obstructs  the  channels  of  respiration,  and 
gives  rise  to  those  convulsive  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Dog  which  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

Strangely  enough,  the  infected  Dog  seems  to  ptfft&ke  of  the  serpent  nature,  and  like 
the  cobraor  viper,  to  elaborate  a  deadly  poison  from  harmless  food.  The  snake  feels  but 
little  inconvenience  from  the  accumulation  of  venomous  matter,  as  it  is  furnished  with 
receptacles  in  which  the  lethal  secretion  may  be  lodged  until  it  is  needed.  But  the  Dog 
has  no  such  storehouse,  and  the  poison  is  therefore  diffused  through  the  moisture  of  the 
throat  and  mouth,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into  one  locality.  There  is  another 
curious  resemblance  between  the  poison  of  serpents  and  that  of  rabid  Dogs ;  namely,  that 
while  the  venom  of  either  creature  produces  such  terrible  effects  when  nuxed  with  the 
blood,  it  may  be  swallowed  with  perfect  safety,  provided  that  the  lips  and  mouth  are  free 
from  sores. 

I  would  offer  a  suggestion,  that  the  instinct  which  induces  the  Dog  to  bite  everjrthing 
which  may  come  within  its  reach,  is  intended  to  aid  the  creature  in  its  cure,  and  that  if 
it  could  only  be  induced  to  bite  a  succession  of  lifeless  objects,  it  might  rid  itself  of  the 
venomous  iofluence,  and  be  restored  to  its  normal  state  of  health.  So  powerfully  is  this 
instinct  developed,  that  the  poor  Dog  will  bite  itself  and  inflict  the  most  fearful  lacerations 
on  its  own  flesh,  rather  than  resist  the  furious  impulse  which  fills  its  being.  Horses  and 
other  animals  which  have  been  infected  with  this  terrible  disease  have  been  known  to  feel 
the  same  necessity,  and  in  default  of  other  victims  have  torn  the  flesh  from  their  own 
limbs. 

An  unquenchable  thirst  soon  fastens  upon  the  afflicted  Dog,  and  drives  him  to  the 
nearest  spot  where  he  can  obtain  any  liqxiid  that  may  cool  his  burning  throat 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint  he  laps  without  ceasing,  but  when  the  disease 
has  destroyed  the  powers  of  his  tongue  and  throat,  he  plunges  his  head  into  the  water  as 
far  as  the  depth  of  the  vessel  will  permit,  in  hope  of  bringing  his  throat  in  contact  with 
the  cooling  fluid.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  mad  Dog  will  not  touch  water,  and  for 
this  reason  the  malady  was  termed  Hydrophobia,  or  "dread  of  water,"  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  animal  is  so  anxious  to  drink,  that  he  often  spills  the  fluid  in  his 
eagerness,  and  so  defeats  his  own  object. 

In  the  last  stage  of  this  terrible  disease  the  Dog  is  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
propensity  to  run.  He  seems  not  to  care  where  he  goes,  but  runs  for  the  most  part  in  a 
straight  line,  seld<jm  turning  out  of  his  way,  and  rarely  attempting  to  bite  unless  he  be 
obstructed  in  his  course ;  and  then  he  turns  savagely  upon  his  real  or  fancied  assailant, 
and  furiously  snaps  and  bites  without  fear  or  reason.  Not  the  least  curious  fact  of  this 
disease  is,  that  it  causes  a  singular  insensibility  to  pain.  A  rabid  Dog  wiU  endure 
terrible  injuries  without  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  these  poor 
1.  39. 
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creatures  have  been  kaown  to  tear  away  portions  of  their  own  bodies  as  calmly  as  if  they 
weie  lacerating  the  dead  body  of  another  Dog.  A  similar  insensibility  to  pain  is  notice- 
able in  human  lunatics,  who  will  often  inflict  the  most  terrible  injuries  on  their  own 
peisonS)  with  the  most  deliberate  and  unconcerned  air  imaginable.  The  nerves  seem  to  be 
deprived  of  their  powers,  and  to  be  insensible  even  to  the  contact  of'  burning  coals  or 
red-hot  metals.  In  anger,  too,  which  is  in  truth  a  short-lived  madness,  pain  is  imfelt^  and 
the  severest  wounds  may  be  received  unheeded.  , 

It  is  possible  that  this  locomotive  instinct  of  the  Dog  may  gite  a  clue  to  the  cure  of  this 
fearful  malady,  and  that  if  a  rabid  Dog  could  be  permitted  to  follow  its  instinct  without 
molestation  it  might  rid  itself  of  its  ailment  by  m^ans  of  this  unwonted  exercise. 

By  this  terrible  malady  the  nertes  are  excited  to  the  highest  d^ee  of  tension,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  by  violent  and  continual  elercise  the  system  might  be  enabled  to 
throw  off  the  "peccant  humours  "  that  infect  every  particle  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates 
through  the  veins^  and  envenom  the  natural  moisture  of  the  Dog^s  tongue. 

There  exists  a  curious  parallel  to  this  propensity  for  exertion  in  the  celebrated 
Tarantula-dancing  which  was  so  famous  in  Naples  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Those 
persons  who  were  affected  with  this  curious  disease,  which  was  for  many  years  thought 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  spider,  were  impelled  to  leap  and  dance 
continually  in  a  kind  oi  frenzy^  until  they  sank  from  sheer  fatigiia  In  many  cases  the 
dancing  would  continue  for  three  or  four  days,  and  seemed  to  be  cured  \ieSt  by  the 
profuse  perspirations  which  poured  from  the  wearied  frames  of  the  dancers.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  effects  of  a  serpent's  tooth  may  be  driven  from  the  ^stem.  When  a  person 
has  suffered  from  the  bite  of  a  cobra^  or  othet  venomous  snake,  the  most  effectual  treat- 
ment is  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  lethargy  which  is  produced  by  the  poisonous 
infusion,  and  to  keep  him  in  constant  and  violent  motion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Tarantismus,  as  this  disease  is  termed,  used  in  many 
cases  to  recur  at  regular  anniud  intervals,  as  has  cQreddj  been  related  of  the  wounds 
cffosed  by  tiie  lion's  bite,  and  is  the  case  with  the  healed  ^ound  which  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  teeth  of  a  rabid  Dog.  So  subtle  is  this  inflxience,  and  so  thoroughly  does  it 
pervade  the  system,  that  where  anger  has  risen  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  has  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  Dog,  and  by  taking  precaution  has  felt  no  evil  results,  the  old  sores  have 
become  Pushed  and  swollen,  and  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  singly  feelings  that  occupied 
their  mind- 

fiow  the  nature  of  the  Dog  can  be  so  utterly  changed  as  to  charge  its  bite  with 
deadly  venom,  or  how  it  is  that  the  moist  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  should  communicate 
th0  disease  td  other  beings,  is  at  present  but  a  mystery.  There  seems  to  be  an  actual 
infusion  of  the  Dog  nature  into  the  animal  which  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  Do^  or  by  oni9  of 
the  creatttres  T^hich  has  been  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  one  of  these  terrible  beings.  It  is 
evident  that  the  virus  is  resident  in  the  saliva,  because  the  malady  has  been  commu- 
nicated by  the  mere  touch  of  the  Dog^s  tongue  upon  a  wound  without  the  infliction  of  a 
bite  from  its  teeth.  Yet  it  is  eqiiaUy  evident  that  the  poisonous  properly  belongs  not  to 
the  saliva^  btlt  to  the  influence  which  is  conducted  by  its  means.  In  some  strange  fa^on 
the  spirit  of  the  angry  Dog  seems  to  be  infused  into  the  victim  of  its  bite,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  even  where  an  angry  Dog  has  in  the  heat  of  its  passion  inflicted  a  wound  the 
result  has  been  very  siiiiilar  to  Hydrophobia,  though  the  animal  was  not  affected  with 
that  disease.  Ordiiuuily,  the  bite  of  a  Dog,  such  as  the  playful  bite  of  a  puppy,  though 
sufBciently  painful,  carries  no  danger  with  ity  but  if  the  animal  has  only  he&i  touched 
with  this  malady  its  bite  is  but  too  frequenldy  fatal  This  death-dealing  influence  has 
been  proved  to  remain  in  the  saliva  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  animal's  death. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  electricity  in  the  fatal  inflilence,  which  requires  a 
fluid  conductor,  for  if  the  teeth  of  the  animal  have  been  wiped  dry  by  passing  through 
the  clothing  of  its  intended  victim  no  evil  results  foUow. 

Kot  every  one  that  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  Dog  is  a  sufferer  from  Hydrophobia,  for  it  is 
needful  that  the  constitution  should  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  poison,  for  its  influence 
to  produce  any  effect  We  may  notice  a  similar  phenomenon  among  those  who  are 
vaccinated    Some  persons  appear  to  be  almost  proof  against  the  vaccine  vims,  while 
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others  feel  its  effects  so  powerfully  that  tiiey  are  thrown  into  a  temp(»raTy  fever,  and  the 
limb  on  which  the  TEocination  ia  performed,  swells  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  extremely 
painfal  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  even  alarming  to  the  operator.  In  others,  again,  no 
visible  effect  is  produced  until  they  have  undei^ne  the  operation  two  or  three  tiipes,  and 
then  the  disease  develops  itself  fully  and  with  great  rapidity. 

A  rather  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject  took  place  within  the 
last  few  years.  A  rabid  Dog  contrived  to  bite  a  large  number  of  victims,  including  other 
Dogs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  human  beings ;  a  surgeon  attended  the  human  suffprers,  and  treated 
the  wounds  by  the  severe  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  All  were  treatefl  in  the  same 
manner,  but  although  the  greater  number  escaped  without  further  injury,  several  died 
from  Hydrophobia ;  and  all  those  in  whom  the  disease  made  itsielf  manifest  were  light- 
haired  persons,  while  those  who  escaped  had  dark  hair. 

The  mode  of  treatment  in  such  dire  necessity  is  fortunately  very  simple,  and  can  be 
applied  by  any  one  who  is  possessed  of  sufficient  nerve  and  {presence  of  mind  A  piece 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  should  be  cut  to  a  point  like 
a  common  cedar-pencil,  and  applied  to  every  part  of  the  wound  that  can  be  reached. 
In  defaidt  of  the  caustic,  a  hot  iron,  such  as  a  steel  fork,  ^  knitting-needle,  a  skewer,  or 
any  sinukr  household  article,  may  be  heated  to  a  glowing  redness,  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner.  The  irpn  should  be  as  hot  as  possible,  for  it  is  efficacious  in  proportion  to 
its  temperature,  and  is  not  nearly  so  painful  in  application  if  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  destroy  the  nerves  at  once.  A  white-hot  iron  will  not  cause  nearly  so  much 
suffering  as  if  it  were  applied  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

Washing  the  injured  part»  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the  wound,  and  cutting  away 
the  smrounding  portions,  have  been  recommended  by  scnue  writers,  bnt  are  strongly 
condemned  by  men  of  large  practical  experienca  lliey  say  that  the  water  which  is 
used  for  the  purppse  of  washing  away  the  poisonous  substance  will  only  dilute  it,  and 
render  it  more  fluid  for  the  blood  to  take  up  ;  that  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  will 
only  draw  blood  into  the  wound,  and  so  cause  the  mixture  of  the  pqison  with  the  system ; 
and  that  in  using  the  knife  the  blood  which  runs  from  the  newly-mjEuie  incision  is  apt  to 
overflow  into  the  poisoned  locality,  and  so  to  convey  the  venom  into  the  circulation  by 
mixing  with  the  fast-flowing  blood  as  it  bathes  the  enlarged  wound. 

There  are  few  locaUties  in  England  in  which  does  not  linger  some  old  tradition  of 
healing  springs,  or  hqly  wells,  whose  waters  are  gifted  with  the  blessed  power  of  removing 
diseases,  or  of  endowing  the  faithful  applicant  with  mental  or  bodily  accomplishments. 
A  little  below  Gloucester  is  a  ferry  across  the  Severn,  known  by  tl^e  name  of  the  *'  Hock 
Crib,"  which  is  famous  for  ite  powers  of  healing  men  or  animals  which  have  been  bitten 
by  a  rabid  Dog.  If  one  of  these  fearful  animals  has  been  detected  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
the  whole  flock  is  taken  to  be  dipped  in  the  "  Hock  Crib,"  eyen  though  none  of  them 
have  been  proved  to  have  suffered  from  the  bite  of  the  Dog.  Should  man,  ox,  or  sheep 
be  bitten  by  a  mad  Dog,  the  sufferer  has  immediate  recourse  to  the  healing  waters  of  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  the  ninth  day,  the 
charmed  stream  is  said  to  lose  its  efficacy,  and  all  sufferers  &om  this  evil  are  recommended 
to  make  trial  of  this  aqueous  remedy  before  the  third  day  has  elapsed. 

When  cattle  of  any  kind  are  brought  to  be  dipped,  they  are  forced  into  the  water 
until  they  are  quite  out  of  their  depth,  and  then  are  pushed  under  water  by  means  of 
a  prong  passed  over  their  necks,  until  they  are  nearly  drowned.  This  curious  treatment 
is  repeated  until  the  poor  animal  is  quite  exhausted,  and  is  said  to  be  of  unfailing  efficacy. 

The  ferrymen  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  dipping  the  patiente,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  unfailing  presence,  and  the  accommodation  that  is  afforded  for 
the  object^  that  the  Hock  Crib  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  dipping  the  afflicted  animals 

There  are  one  or  two  curious  circumstances  connected  with  tUs  subject  It  is  said 
that  the  disease  of  Hydrophobia  never  originates  with  the  female  Dog ;  andC  moreover,  that 
it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  fighting  Dogs,  and  those  animds  which  are  kept  for 
the  illicit  destruction  of  gama  In  Africa,  and  several  other  hot  countries,  the  malady 
is  unknown,  although  the  animals  swarm  in  very  great  numbers,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  and  the  heated  atmosphere,  without  thf«  least  assistance  from  human  aid 
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The  time  during  which  this  disease  may  remain  latent  in  the  system  is  extremely 
variable.  Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  in  a  few  days,  while  in  other  cases  the  virus 
has  produced  no  tangible  effects  until  the  expiration  of  several  months.  In  one  case, 
however,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  after  the  seventh  month.  Mr.  Youatt  suggests 
that  if  every  Dog  could  be  kept  in  separate  quarantine  for  the  space  of  eight  months,  "the 
disease  might  be  annihilated  in  this  country,  and  could  only  appear  in  consequence  of 
the  importation  of  some  infected  animal."  This  opinion,  however,  will  hardly  hold  its 
grotmd,  for  although  all  Dogs  that  are  actually  infected  might  be  removed  by  tiiis  course 
of  probation,  there  is  no  possibility  of  warranting  that  the  disease  might  not  again 
originate  in  some  previously  healthy  individual  as  it  must  have  done  in  the  first 
instance. 


TURNBPIT.— Conu  jamaiaria. 


Just  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  abolished  the  use  of  distaff  and  wheel, 
which  were  formerly  the  occupants  of  ev€ry  weU-ordained  English  cottage,  so  the  invention 
of  automaton  roasting-jacks  has  destroyed  the  occupation  of  the  Tubnspit  Doo,  and  by 
degrees  has  almost  annihilated  its  very  existence.  Here  and  iix&ae  a  solitary  Turnspit 
may  be  seen,  just  as  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  distaff  may  be  seen  in  a  few  isolated  cottages ; 
but  both  the  Dog  and  the  implement  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  are  only 
worthy  of  notice  as  being  curious  relics  of  a  bygone  time. 

In  former  days,  and  even  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  generation,  the  task 
of  roasting  a  joint  of  meat  or  a  fowl  was  a  comparatively  serious  one,  and  reqidred  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  cook,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meat  from  being  spoiled  by  the 
unequal  action  of  the  fire.  The  smoke-jack,  as  it  was  rather  improperly  termed — ^inasmuch 
as  it  was  turned,  not  by  the  smoke,  but  by  the  heated  air  that  rushed  up  the  chimney — 
was  a  great  improvement,  because  the  spit  revolved  at  a  rate  that  corresponded  with  the 
heat  of  the  fire. 

So  complicated  an  apparatus,  however,  could  not  be  applied  to  all  chimneys,  or  in  all 
looalities,  and  therefore  the  services  of  the  Turnspit  Dog  were  brought  into  requisition. 
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At  one  extremity  of  the  spit  was  fastened  a  large  circular  box,  or  hollow  wheel, 
something  like  the  wire  wheels  which  are  so  often  appended  to  squirrel-cages ;  and  in 
this  wheel  the  Dog  was  accustomed  to  perform  its  daily  task,  by  keeping  it  continually 
working.  As  the  labour  would  be  too  great  for  a  single  Dog,  it  was  usual  to  keep  at  least 
two  animals  for  the  purpose,  and  to  make  them  relieve  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 
The  Dogs  were  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  if  not  relieved  from  their 
toils  at  the  proper  hour,  would  leap  out  of  the  wheel  without  orders,  and  force  their 
companions  to  take  their  place,  and  complete  their  portion  of  the  daily  toil 

There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  this  Dog,  but  the  true  Turnspit  breed  is  now  nearly 
extinct  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent,  the  spits  are  still  turned  by  canine  labour  in 
some  localities ;  but  the  owners  of  spit  and  Dog  are  not  particular  about  the  genealogy  of 
the  animal,  and  press  into  their  service  any  kind  of  Dog,  provided  that  it  is  adequately 
small,  and  sufficiently  amenable  to  authority. 

The  Pug-dog  is  an  example  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  fashion  and  its  votaries.   • 

Many  years  ago  the  Pug  was  in  very  great  request  as  a  lapdog,  or  ♦*  toy"  Dog,  as  these 
little  animals  are  more  correctly  termed.  The  satirical  publications  of  the  last  century  are 
fdU  of  sarcastic  remarks  upon  Pug-dogs  and  their  owners,  and  delighted  in  the  easy  task 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  black-visaged,  dumpy-muzzled  Dog,  and  the  presumed 
personal  attractions  of  its  owner. 

By  degrees,  however,  this  fashion  passed  away,  as  is  the  wont  of  fGishions  to  do,  and, 
as  is  equally  their  wont,  has  again  returned  in  due  course  of  time,  and  with  renewed 
impetus.  Although,  in  the  interregnum  that  elapsed  between  the  two  i>eriods  of  the  Pug- 
dog's  ascendancy,  it  was  in  very  little  request,  yet  in  its  recent  popularity  it  has  acquired 
80  great  a  conventional  value,  that  a  thoroughly  well-bred  Dog  will  fetch  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  or  even  more  if  it  be  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen.  The  purity  of 
the  breed  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  by  one  or  two  British  Dog-fanciers,  and  to 
them  the  Pug-dog  is  indebted  for  its  present  position  in  the  popular  esteem. 

It  is  a  cheerM  and  abusing  companion,  and  very  affectionate  in  disposition.  Some- 
times it  is  apt  to  be  rather  snappish  to  strangers,  but  this  is  a  fault  which  is  common  to 
all  lap-dogs  which  are  not  kept  in  proper  order  by  their  possessors.  For  those  who  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  the  open  air  it  is  a  more  suitable  companion  than  any  other  Dog, 
because  it  can  bear  the  confinement  of  the  house  better  than  any  other  of  the  canine 
species ;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  on  a  carpet  as  is  a  canary  on  the  perch 
of  its  cage.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  wholly  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  with  which  the 
canine  race  is  affected. 

The  head  of  the  Pug-dog  ought  to  be  round,  and  its  forehead  high,  with  a  short,  but  not 
a  tumed-up,  nosa  The  whole  of  the  fore-front  of  l^e  face,  extending  to  the  eyes,  and 
technically  termed  the  "mask,"  ought  to  be  of  a  jetty  black,  marked  clearly  on  the  lighter 
ground  of  the  face.  The  line  whidi  separates  the  two  tints  should  be  as  sharply  cut  as 
possible.  The  tail  should  curl  sharply  and  tightly  round,  lying  on  one  side  of  the  hinder 
quarters,  and  never  standing  upon  the  back,  llie  height  of  the  Pug-dog  ought  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  inches,  or  its  weight  to  be  more  than  ten  pounds. 

The  number  of  puppies  which  the  Dog  produces  at  a  single  litter  is  very  large,  varying 
from  three  or  four  to  fifteen,  or  even  a  stUl  greater  number.  They  are  bom,  as  is  the  case 
with  kittens  and  several  other  young  animals,  with  closed  eyes,  and  do  not  open  their 
eyelids  for  the  space  of  several  days.  As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mother  to 
rear  the  whole  of  a  very  large  family,  their  number  must  be  reduced,  either  by  destroying 
several  of  the  little  ones,  wluch  of  course  ought  to  be  the  weakest  and  smallest  specimens, 
or  by  removing  the  supernumerary  offspring  and  placing  them  under  the  care  of  another 
Dog  which  has  lately  taken  upon  herself  the  maternal  duties.  In  this  case  it  needs  not 
that  the  wet  nurse  should  be  of  the  same  kind  with  her  charge,  as  it  is  found  that  health 
of  constitution  and  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  are  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  thai 
responsible  office. 

Sometimes  the  health  of  the  mother  will  not  permit  her  to  rear  her  progeny ;  and  in 
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that  case,  if  no  worthy  substitute  can  be  found,  the  most  humane  mode  of  action  is  to 
remove  the  young  puppies  in  succession,  and  so  to  avoid  too  severe  a  shock  to  the 
maternal  feelings  of  their  progenetrix.  If  they  are  all  removed  at  the  same  time,  the 
sudden  deprivation  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  a  severe  fever,  and  to  endanger  the  already 
weakened  life  of  the  mother.  If  the  process  of  removing  and  destroying  the  young  ones 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once,  the  mother  becomes  so  watchful  over  her  progeny  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  withdraw  them  without  her  cognizance.  As  an  example  of  this 
maternal  vigilance,  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  anecdote  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU,  which  exhibits  not  only  the  good  memory  of  an  often  bereaved  mother, 
but  a  most  touching  instance  of  maternal  affection. 

"  In  our  large,  rambling,  country  home,  we  had  Dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  horn  the 
silky  and  sleepy  King  Charles  down  (query,  up?)  to  the  stately  Newfoundland,  who 
disputed  possession  of  the  top  step — or  rather  platform  to  which  the  steps  led — of  the 
lumbering  haU-door  with  a  magnificent  Angora  ram,  who  was  as  tame  and  almost  as 
intelligent  as  Master  Neptune  himself  After  sundry  growls  and  butts  the  Dog  and  the 
ram  generally  compromised  matters  by  dividing  the  step  between  them,  much  to  the 
inconvenience  of  every  other  quadruped  or  biped  who  might  desire  to  pass  in  or  put  of 
the  hall. 

The  King  Charles,  named  Chloe,  was  my  dear  grandmother's  favourite ;  she  was  a 
meek,  soft,  fawning  little  creature,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  so  gentle  and  faithfiil,  refusing 
food  except  from  the  one  dear  hand  that  was  liberal  of  kindness  to  her.  Chloe's 
puppies  were  in  great  demand;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  her  supply  was  very 
bountiful,  too  bountiful  indeed,  for  out  of  the  four  which  she  considered  the  proper 
number  at  a  birth,  two  were  generally  drowned  My  grandmother  thought  that  CUoe 
ought  not  to  raise  more  than  two ;  Chloe  believed  that  she  could  educate  four,  and  it  was 
always  dif&cult  to  abstract  the  doomed  ones  from  the  watchful  little  mother. 

It  so  chanced  that  once,  after  the  two  pups  had  been  drowned  by  one  of  the  stablemen, 

Eoor  Chloe  discovered  their  little  wet  bodies  in  the  stable-yard,  and  brought  them  to  the 
ve  ones  that  remained  in  her  basket  She  licked  them,  cherished  them,  howled  over 
them,  but  still  they  continued  damp  and  cold  Gentle  at  all  other  times,  she  would  not 
now  permit  even  her  dear  mistress  to  remove  them,  and  no  stratagem  could  draw  her  from 
her  basket  At  last,  we  supposed,  Chloe  felt  it  was  not  good  for  the  dead  and  the  living  to 
be  together,  so  she  took  one  of  the  poor  things  in  her  mouth,  walked  with  it  across  the 
lawn  to  the  spot  where  a  lovely  red  thorn-tree  made  a  shady  place,  dug  a  hole,  laid  the 
puppy  in  it,  came  back  for  the  other,  placed  it  with  its  little  relative,  scraped  the  earth 
over  them,  and  returned  sadly  and  slowly  to  her  duties. 

The  story  of  the  Dog  burying  her  puppies  was  discredited  by  some  of  our  neighbours ; 
and  the  next  time  that  Chloe  became  a  mother  the  dead  puppies  were  left  iij  her  way,  for 
my  grandmother  was  resolved  that  her  friends  shoxdd  witness  her  Dog's  sagacity.  This 
time  Chloe  did  not  bring  the  dead  to  the  living,  but  carried  them  at  once  to  tiie  same  spot, 
dug  their  graves,  and  placed  them  quietly  in  it  It  almost  seemed  as  if  she  had  ascertained 
what  death  was." 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  same  lady  for  a  short  history  of  canine  life,  which 
corroborates  the  account  of  assistance  requested  by  one  Dog  and  given  by  another  which 
may  be  found  on  p.  287. 

"Neptune,  the  rcun's  antagonist,  had  a  warm  friendship  for  a  very  pretty  retriever. 

Charger  by  name,  who,  in  addition  to  very  warm  affections,  possessed  a  very  hot  temper. 

,In  short,  he  was  a  decidedly  quarrelsome  Dog;  but  Neptune  overlooked  his  friend's 

faults,  and  bore  his  ill-temper  with  the  most  dignified  gravity,  turning  away  his  head,  and 

not  seeming  to  hear  his  snarls,  or  even  to  feel  ^s  snaps. 

But  all  Dogs  were  not  equally  charitable,  and  Charger  had  a  long-standing  quarrel 
with  a  huge  bull-dog,  I  believe  it  was,  for  it  was  ugly  and  ferocious  enough  to  have  been 
a  bull-dog,  belonging  to  a  buteher, — the  only  butcher  within  a  circle  of  five  miles, — ^who 
lived  at  Carrick,  and  was  called  the  Lad  of  Carrick.  He  was  very  nearly  as  authoritative 
as  his  bull-dog.  It  so  chanced  that  Charger  and  the  bull-dog  met  somewhere,  and  the 
result  was  that  our  beautiful  retriever  was  brought  home  so  fearfully  mangled  that  it  was 
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a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  shot  at  once,  everything  like  recovery  seeming 
impossibla 

But  I  really  think  Neptune  saved  his  life.  The  trusty  friend  applied  himself  so 
oarefully  to  licking  his  wounds,  hanging  over  him  with  such  tenderness,  and  gazing  at  his 
master  with  such  mute  entreaty,  that  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  Dogs  together  for  that 
night  The  devotion  of  the  great  Dog  knew  no  change ;  he  sufifered  any  of  the  people  to 
di^  his  friend's  wounds,  or  feed  him,  but  he  growled  if  they  attempted  to  remove  him. 
Although  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  days  he  could  limp  to  the  sunny  spots  of  the 
lawn — fdways  attended  by  Neptune — ^it  was  quite  three  months  before  Charger  was 
himself  again,  and  his  recovery  was  entirely  attoibuted  to  Neptune,  who  ever  after  was 
called  Doctor  Neptune, — a  distinction  which  he  received  with  has  usual  gravity. 

Now  here  I  must  say  that  Neptune  was  never  quarrelsome.  He  was  a  very  large 
liver-coloured  Dog,  with  huge,  firm  jaws,  and  those  small  cunning  eyes  which  I  always 
think  detract  from  the  nobility  of  the  head  of  the  Newfoundland ;  his  paws  were  pillows, 
and  his  chest  broad  and  firm.  He  was  a  dignified,  gentlemanly  Dog,  who  looked  down 
upon  the  general  run  of  quarrels  as  quite  beneath  him.  If  grievously  insulted,  he  would 
lift  up  the  aggressor  in  his  jaws,  shake  him,  and  let  him  go — if  he  could  go — that  was  aU. 
But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  resented  th^  treatment  his  friend  had  received. 

So  when  Charger  was  folly  recovered,  the  two  Dogs  set  off  together  to  the  Hill  of 
Carrick,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  their  home,  and  then  and  there  set  upon  the 
bull-dog.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  butler  came  in  with  the  information  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  for  both  Neptune  and  Charger  had  coine  home  covered  with 
blood  and  wounds,  and  were  licking  each  other  in  the  little  st&.bla  This  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  visit  from  the  bristly  I^  of  Carrick,  crying  like  a  child — ^the  great  rough- 
lookiotg  bear  of  ^  man — because  our  Dogs  had  gone  up  the  Hill  and  killed  his  pup  '  Blue- 
nose  ; '  *  The  twt)  fell  on  him,'  he  said,  *  together,  and  now  you  could  hardly  teU  his  head 
from  his  tail.'  jtt  was  a  feaxfol  retribution ;  but  even  his  master  confessed  that  'Blue- 
nose  '  deserved  his  fate,  and  every  ciir  iti  the  country  rejoiced  tiiat  he  was  dead." 

The  DiKGO,  or  Warragal,  as  it  id  b^ed  by  the  natives,  is  ah  inhabitant  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  fouiid  in  the  greatest  profusion,  being,  indeed,  a  pest  of  no  ordinary  character 
to  those  colonists  who  are  employed  in  raising  and  maintaining  large  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  colour  of  this  animsd  is  a  reddish-brown,  sometimes  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
black  hairs  over  the  back  and  ribs,  the  legs  retaining  the  ordinary  rhddy  hue.  Its  muzzle 
is  very  sharp,  ad  is  generally  the  cas^  with  wild  Dogs ;  its  ears  are  sharp,  short,  and  erect ; 
its  tall  is  pendent  and  rather  bushy ;  and  its  eyes  small,  cimning,  and  obliquely  placed  in 
the  head.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  aboriginal  inhabitdht  of  Australia^  but  is 
now  allowed  to  be  an  importation  from  some  source  which  is  at  present  uncertain. 

Lai^  packs  of  these  wild  Dogs  ravage  the  localities  in  which  th^y  have  taken  up  their 
residence,  and  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  organization  that  each  pa<>k  will  only 
hunt  over  its  own  district^  and  will  neither  intrude  upon  the  tertitory  which  has  been 
allotted  to  a  neighbouring  pack  of  Dingos,  nor  permit  any  intrusion  upon  its  own  soiL 
For  this  reason,  their  raids  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  are  so  dangerdhs  that  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  call  a  meeting,  in  order  to  arrange  proceedings  agaliiist  the  common  foa 
Before  the  sheep-owners  had  learned  to  take  effectual  measures  to  check  the  inroads  of 
these  marauders,  they  lost  their  flocks  in  such  numbers  that  they  counted  their  missing 
sheep  by  the  hundred.  From  one  colony  no  less  than  twelve  hundltd  sheep  and  lambs 
were  stolen  in  three  months. 

The  tenacity  of  life  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Dingo  is  almost  incredible,  and  it 
appears  to  tMng  as  firmly  to  existence  as  the  opossum.  like  the  last-mentioned  animal, 
the  Dingo  appears  to  fei^  death  when  it  finds  that  escape  is  impracticable,  and  often 
manages  to  eliide  its  op|>onents  by  the  exercise  of  mingled  craft  and  enduranca  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  his  well-known  "  Wanderings,"  mentions  several  instances  of  the  wonderful 
tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  the  Dingo,  and  the  almost  incredible  fortitude  with  which  it 
will  submit  to  bounds  of  the  most  fearful  description.  One  of  these  animals  had  been 
overtaken  by  its  exasperated  foes,  and  had  been  "  beaten  so  severely  that  it  was  supposed 
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that  all  the  bones  had  been  broken,  and  it  was  left  for  dead.**  After  its  supposed  slayer 
had  walked  away  from  the  apparently  lifeless  ciu^jass,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  slain 
animal  arise,  shake  itself,  and  slink  away  into  the  bush.  Another  apparently  dead  Dingo 
had  been  brought  into  the  hut  for  the  purpose  of  being  skinned,  and  had  actually  suflTered 
the  operator  to  remove  the  skin  from  one  side  of  its  face  before  it  permitted  any  symptoms 
of  life  or  sensation  to  escape  it. 

Mr.  Bennett  farther  remarks,  that  this  marvellous  vitfdity  of  the  Dingo  accoimts  for 
the  fact  that  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  are  not  found  in  the  places  where  they  have 
been  reported  to  lie  dead.  For,  although  the  carrion-devouring  beasts  and  birds  will  soon 
carry  away  every  particle  of  the  flesh  of  a  dead  animal,  they  always  leave  its  larger  bones 
as  memorials  of  their  ghoxd-like  repast  There  are  many  similar  accounts  of  the  Dingo, 
and  its  fast  hold  of  life. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Dingo  is  not  of  a  pugnacious  character,  and  would  at  any  time 
rather  run  away  than  fight.  But  when  it  is  hard  pressed  by  its  foes,  and  finds  that  its 
legs  are  of  no  use,  it  turns  to  bay  with  savage  ferocity,  and  dashes  at  its  opponents  with 
the  furious  energy  of  despair.  It  carries  these  imciviUzed  customs  into  domesticated  life, 
and  even  when  its  restless  limbs  are  subjected  to  the  torpefying  thraldom  of  chain  and 
collar,  and  its  wild,  wolfish  nature  allayed  by  regular  meals  and  restricted  exercise,  it  is 
ever  ready  to  make  a  sudden  and  improvoked  attack  upon  man  or  beast,  provided  always 
that  its  treacherous  onset  can  be  made  unseen,  .ifter  the  attack,  it  always  retreats  into 
the  farthest  recesses  of  its  habitation,  and  there  crouches  in  fear  and  silence,  whether  it 
has  failed  or  succeeded  in  its  cowardly  malice. 
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A  Dingo  which  was  kept  for  some  years  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  accustomed  to 
sit  on  its  tail  and  bay  the  moon  after  the  manner  of  dogs,  making  night  hideous  with  its 
moumfiil  monotone.  Moreover,  its  voice  was  not  silenced  by  the  genial  light  of  day,  but 
rose  continually  in  dolesome  ululation,  as  if  in  perpetual  lament  for  its  captive  lot 

In  its  native  land  it  is  a  very  crafty  animal,  rivalling  the  cunning  fox  in  its  ready  wit 
when  it  feels  itself  endangered,  and  oftentimes  outwitting  even  the  intellectual  power  of 
its  human  foes.  A  litter  of  Dingo  cubs  was  once  discovered  in  a  rocky  crevice  near  the 
YAs  Plains^  but  as  the  mother  was  not  with  them  the  discoverer  marked  the  locality, 
intending  to  return  in  a  short  time  and  to  destroy  the  whole  family  at  one  fell  swoop. 
After  leaving  the  spot  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  he  judged  sufficient  for  the  return  of 
the  mother,  he  came  back  to  the  den,  and  to  his  great  discomfiture  found  it  to  be  deserted. 
The  maternal  Dingo  had  probably  seen  the  intruder,  and  had  carried  off  her  young  family 
into  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  she  found  the  coast  clear.  It  is  possible  that  she  might 
not  actually  have  witnessed  the  hasty  visit  which  this  unwelcome  guest  had  paid  to  her 
family  mansion,  but  on  her  return  to  her  little  ones  had  perceived  by  her  sense  of  smell 
the  late  advent  of  a  strange  footstep. 


^  4CKAL. —OtmU  anmut. 


It  is  generally  found  that  any  large  group  of  animals  in  one  country  will  be  represented 
in  another  land  by  creatures  of  similar  diaracter,  and  not  very  dissimilar  form.  In 
accordance  with  this  general  rule,  we  find  that  the  part  which  the  dingo  plays  in  Australia 
is  taken  up  in  Asia  and  Afdca  by  several  aninals  belonging  to  the  canine  race,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Jackals  and  certain  wolvea  From  the  former  animals  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  free ;  and  in  these  comparatively  civilized  times  the  wolves  which 
still  haimt  several  portions  of  Europe  are  simply  looked  upon  as  pests  of  which  the  country 
ought  to  be  rid,  and  not  as  holding  undisputed  possession  of  the  territory,  and  scouring  at 
will  over  the  land  in  nightly  search  after  prey. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Jackal,  two  of  which  will  be  noticed  and  figured  in 
this  work, 
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The  common  Jagkal,  or  Kholah,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  neighbouring  countries,  where  it  \a  found  in  very  great  numbers,  forcing 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  traveller  not  only  by  its  bodily  presence,  but  by  its  noisy 
howling  wherewith  it  vexes  the  ears  of  the  wearied  and  sleepy  wayfarer,  as  he  endeavours 
in  vain  to  find  repose.  Nocturual  in  their  habits,  the  Jackals  are  accustomed  to  conceal 
themselves  as  mueh  as  possible  during  the  daytime,  and  to  issue  out  on  their  hunting 
expeditions  together  with  the  adyent  of  night.  Sometimes,  a  Jackal  will  prefer  a  solitary 
life,  and  is  then  a  most  provoking  neighbour  to  the  habitations  of  civilized  humanity  ; 
for  it  is  so  voracious  in  its  appptite  that  it  becomes  a  terribly  destructive  foe  to 
domesticated  animals,  and  so  wily  in  its  nature  that  it  carries  on  its  malpractices  with 
impimity  imtil  it  has  worked  dire  mi9cbief  in  home  or  fold.  In  these  depredations,  the 
audacity  of  the  Jackal  is  as  notable  as  his  ciinning.  He  will  wait  at  the  very  door, 
biding  his  time  patiently  until  it  be  opened  and  he  may  slink  through  the  aperture. 
Pigs,  lambs,  kids,  and  poultry  fall  victims  to  his  insatiate  appetite,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  steal  the  sleeping  puppies  from  the  side  of  their  mother  without  detection. 
The  larder  suffers  as  seyerdy  from  his  attacks  as  the  henroost^  for  his  accommodating 
palate  is  equally  satisfied  with  cooked  meat  as  with  living  prey. 

Always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opport^^liiy,  the  Jackal  is  a  sad 
parasite,  and  hangs  on  the  skirts  of  the  larger  camivora  as  they  roam  the  country  foi 
prey,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  share  of  the  creatures  which  they  destroy  or  wound. 
On  account  of  this  companionship  between  the  large  and  the  small  marauders,  the  Jackal 
has  popularly  gained  the  name  of  the  Lion's  Provider.  But,  in  due  justice,  the  title 
ought  to  be  reversed,  for  the  lion  is  in  truth  the  Jackal's  provider,  and  is  often  thereby 
deprived  of  the  chance  of  making  a  second  meal  on  an  anijnal  which  he  has  slain. 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  Jackal  does  provide  the  lion  with  a  meal,  by  becoming  a  victim 
to  the  hungry  animal  in  defaxdt  of  better  and  more  savoury  prey. 

There  is  a  very  unpleasant  odour  which  arises  from  this  creature,  nearly  as  powerful 
and  quite  as  offensive  as  that  of  the  fox.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  the  Jackal 
is  often  used  as  an  article  of  food  an^ong  the  natives,  and  is  said,  by  thosp  who  have  tried 
it,  to  be  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  very  much  superior  to  tough  venison.  A  hungry  lion, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  find  but  little  impediment  in  the  rank  odour  of  a 
slaughtered  Jackal 

In  India,  the  tiger  is  often  followed  during  his  nightly  quests  by  a  company  of  these 
animals,  and  in  most  cases  by  a  single  old  Jackal,  called  in  the  native  tpngue^  the  Khole, 
or  Kholah-balloo,  whose  expressive  cries  are  well  understood  by  the  hunters,  whether 
bipedal  or  quadrupedal  Many  a  tiger  has  been  discovered  an.d  brought  to  his  death  by 
the  yell  of  a  Jackal,  which  led  the  pursuers  on  his  track.  When  the  tiger  has  killed 
some  large  animal,  such  as  a  buffalo,  which  he  cannot  consume  at  one  time,  the  Jackals 
collect  round  the  carcass  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  wait  patiently  untU  the  tiger  mpyes 
off  and  they  can  venture  to  approach. 

As  soon  as  the  tiger  moves  away,  the  Jackals  rush  from  all  directions,  carousing  upon 
the  slaughtered  buffalo,  and  each  anxious  to  eat  as  much  as  it  can  contain  in  the  shortest 
time.  So  eager  are  they  after  their  prey  that  they  are  jcjalous  not  only  of  their  com- 
panions, but  of*  the  vultures  that  gather  round  every  dead  animal  and  snap  fiercely  at 
them  as  they  wheel  round  on  their  broad  pinions ;  qr  try  to  push  their  beaks  among  the 
noses  of  the  fighting  and  struggling  Jackals.  But  although  they  may  snap  and  snarl, 
they  never  seem  to  inflict  any  real  injury.  They  are  so  audacious  in  their  hunger  that 
they  will  follow  human  himters,  and  take  ppssession  of  the  dead  game  in  a  marvellously 
shameless  manner. 

They  always  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  woimdefi  animals,  and  pursue  them  with  such 
relentless  vigour  that  they  are  said  never  to  permit  their  weakened  prey  to  escape  their 
fangs.  One  of  these  wild  dogs,  as  they  really  seem  to  be,  has  been  known  to  leap  at  the 
throat  of  a  wounded  Axis  deer,  and  then  to  hang  with  such  indomitable  pertinacity  that 
it  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  its  wretched  victim  to  free  itself  from  so  terrible  a  foe.  When 
hanging  by  its  teeth,  it  contracted  its  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  was  compatible 
with  its  size. 
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Although  not  a  brave  animal  individxially,  yet  it  will,  when  hard  pressed,  fight  with 
great  ferocity,  and  inflict  extremely  painful  and  dangerous  wounds  witiii  its  long  and  sharp 
teeth.  It  has  a  great  dread  of  the  civilized  dog,  but  has  more  than  once  been  known  to 
turn  the  tables  on  its  pursuers,  and  to  call  the  help  of  its  comrades  to  its  aid.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  two  greyhounds  had  be6n  sent  in  purstdt  of  a  Jackal,  which  immediately 
made  for  a  risiiig  ground  covered  with  grass  and  small  bushes.  Dogs  and  Jackal  arrived 
at  the  spot  almost  simultaneously,  when  the  Jackal  gave  a  cry  of  distress,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  pack  of  tfackals,  which  issued  in 
every  direction  from  the  cover,  and  attacked  the  hoimds.  The  owner  6f  the  dogs  was  at 
the  time  impounded  in  thick  mtid,  and  could  not  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  rescue  his 
hounds  from  their  furious  enemies  until  they  had  been  most  severely  mangled.  One  was 
quite  unable  to  walk,  and  was  carried  home  by  bearers,  and  the  other  was  so  dreadfully 
bitten  over  his  whole  person  that  he  appeared  to  have  been  fired  at  with  buck-shot 
Both  dogs  ultimately  recovered,  but  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  long  time. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  pack  of  hounds  was  hunting  a  Jackal,  a  very  much 
larger  pack  of  Jackals  came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  their  turn  attacked  the  hounds  with 
such  vehemence  that  they  were  unable  to  take  the  field  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  So 
fierce  were  the  assailants  in  their  attack,  that  even  when  the  hunters  came  to  the  aid  of 
their  hounds  the  Jackals  flew  upon  the  horses,  and  were  so  persevering  in  their  onset 
that  a  rescue  was  not  effected  without  considerable  difficulty.  If  unmolested,  the  Jackal 
is  harmless  enough,  and  will  permit  a  human  being  to  pass  quite  closely  without 
attempting  to  bite. 

The  Jackal  is  tolerably  susceptible  of  human  influence,  and  if  taken  when  very  young, 
or  if  born  into  captivity,  can  be  brought  to  follow  its  master  about  like  a  dog,  and  to  obey 
his  orders.  If  it  should  be  made  captive  when  it  has  once  tasted  a  free  life,  it  behaves 
after  the  manner  of  the  dingo,  being  shy,  suspicious,  and  treacherous  towards  those  who 
may  come  unexpectedly  within  reach  of  its  teeth.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
animal  loses  its  unpleasant  odour  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  captivity.  The  name 
of  "  aureus,"  or  golden,  is  derived  from  tiie  yellowish  tinge  of  the  Jackal's  fiir.  In  size  it 
rather  exceeds  a  large  fox,  but  its  tail  is  not  proportionately  sO  long  oT  so  bushy  as  the 
well-known  " brush"  of  the  fox. 

The  Black-backed  Jackal  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  being  especially 
abundant  about  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  from  which  circimistatnce  it  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Cape  Jackal  In  size  it  equals  the  common  Jackal,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  animal  by  the  black  and  white  mottlings  which  are  thickly  spread  over  its  back,  and 
give  a  peculiar  richness  to  the  colouring  of  its  fur.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  common  Jackal,  and  need  not  be  separately  described. 

It  is  a  very  cunning  as  well  as  audacious  animiQ,  sfnd  is  extremely  a|>t  at  extricating 
itself  from  any  dangerous  situation  into  which  it  has  ventured  in  search  of  prey. 

One  of  these  animals  had  for  several  stccessive  nights  insinuated  itself  into  a  hen- 
roost, in  Pietermaritzberg,  and  borne  away  its  iiimates  without  being  detected  or  checked. 
The  proprietor  of  the  poultry  finding  that  his  fowls  vanished  nightly,  and  not  knowing 
the  mode  of  their  departure,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  robber,  whoever  he  might  be, 
and  fixed  a  spring-gun  across  the  only  opening  that  gave  access  to  the  henhouse  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  night  the  report  of  the  gun  gave  notice  that  the  thief  had  been 
at  his  usual  wdrk,  and  the  bereaved  owner  ran  out  towards  tjie  discharged  gun,  hoping  to 
find  its  charge  lodged  in  the  dead  body  of  the  marauder.  However,  the  thief  had  made 
his  escape,  but  had  left  behind  him  sure  tokens  of  his  punishment  in  the  shape  of  several 
heavy  spots  of  blood  that  lay  along  the  ground  for  some  little  distance.  Some  hairs  that 
were  discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  splintered  bar,  by  which  the  animal  had  passed, 
annoimced  that  a  Jackal  was  the  delinquent 

In  the  morning  the  trail  was  followed  up,  but  with  little  suc6ess,  as  it  led  across  some 
roads  where  so  many  footsteps  were  constantly  passing  that  the  blood-spots  were 
hopelessly  destroyed,  and  the  scent  of  the  animal  broken  up  by  the  trails  of  men  and 
ca&e.    The  road  that  led  to  the  plains  was  carefully  examined,  but  no  traces  of  the 
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MTOunded  animal  could  be  discovered.  Two  days  afterwards  it  was  found,  with  a  hind- 
leg  broken,  in  a  bundle  of  Tambookie  grass,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  village,  and  close  to 
a  butcher^s  shambles.  The  cunning  animal  evidently  knew  that  if  it  went  to  the  plains 
it  must  die  of  starvation,  and  might,  moreover,  be  easily  overtaken  by  its  pursuers,  so  it 
concealed  itself  in  the  veiy  spot  where  they  would  least  think  of  looking  for  it,  and 
where  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  food. 

The  nightly  shrieks  with  which  the  Black-backed  Jackal  fills  the  air  are  loud  and 
piercing ;  but  when  heard  at  a  distance  are  thought  by  some  sportsmen  to  possess  a 
certain  melody  to  initiated  ears. 

The  peculiar  dark  mottlings  of  the  back  form  a  band  that  extends  from  its  neck  and 
shoulders  to  the  tail,  is  very  broad  in  front,  passing  over  the  withers  as  far  as  the  shoulders, 
and  narrowing  gradually  towards  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  only  two  inches  wide.  The 
tail  is  of  a  fawn  colour,  and  does  not  partake  of  this  variable  colouring,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip,  which  is  black 

Lieutenant  Burton  remarks,  that  among  the  Somali  the  morning  cry  of  the  Jackal  is  used 
as  an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  according  to  its  direction  and  its  tone.  He  also  mentions  that 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  peculiar  fat-tailed  sheep  which  inhabit  that  country, 
and  canying  off  their  lambs.  The  fat-burdened  tail  forms  an  article  of  diet  which  seems 
to  be  greatly  to  the  Jackal's  taste,  and  which  he  procures  by  leaping  suddenly  upon  the 
poor  sheep,  and  then  making  a  fierce  bite  at  its  taiL  The  ternfied  sheep  starts  off  at 
best  speed,  and  leaves  a  large  mouthful  of  its  tail  between  the  Jackal's  teeth.  Kids  and 
other  small  animals  fall  victims  to  this  insatiate  devourer. 

In  that  country  the  Jackal,  called  by  the  natives  "  Duwas,"  dances  nightly  attendance 
upon  the  sjwtted  hyaena. 
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Few  animals  have  earned  so  widely  popular,  or  so  little  enviable,  a  fame  as  the 
WoLVEa  Whether  in  the  annals  of  history,  in  fiction,  in  poetry,  or  even  in  the  less 
honoured,  but  hardly  less  important,  literature  of  nursery  fables,  the  Wolf  holds  a  prominent 
position  among  ftnirnftlfl 
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There  are  several  species  of  Wolf,  each  of  which  species  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
varieties,  which  seem  to  be  tolerably  permanent,  and  by  many  observers  are  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  considered  as  separate  species.  However,  as  even  the  members 
of  the  same  litter  partake  of  several  minor  varieties  in  form  and  colour,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  so-called  species  may  be  nothing  more  than  very  distinctly  marked  varieties. 
These  voracious  and  dangerous  animals  are  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
whether  the  country  which  they  infest  is  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  tropical  sun  or 
frozen  by  the  lengthened  winter  of  the  northern  regions.  Mountain  and  plain,  forest  and 
field,  jungle  and  prairie,  are  equally  infested  with  Wolves,  which  possess  the  power  of 
finding  nourishment  for  their  united  bands  in  localities  where  even  a  single  predaceous 
animal  might  be  perplexed  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

The  colour  of  the  common  Wolf  is  grey,  mingled  with  a  slight  tinting  of  fawn,  and 
diversified  with  many  black  hairs  that  are  interspersed  among  the  lighter  coloured  fiir. 
In  the  oldOT  animals  the  grey  appears  to  predominate  over  the  fawn,  while  the  fur  of  the 
younger  Wolves  is  of  a  warmer  fawn  tint.  The  under  parts  of  the  animal,  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  are  nearly  white,  while  the  interior  face  of  the  limbs  is  of 
a,  grey  tint  From  this  latter  circumstance  the  Norwegijms,  with  their  usual  superstitious 
dislike  to  calling  an  animal  by  its  right  name,  dignify  the  Wolf  by  the  title  of  "  Graa^ 
been,"  or  Grey-legs.  The  equally  superstitious  Finns  prefer  the  name  of  "  Loajalg,"  or 
Broad-foot  Between  the  ears  the. head  is  almost  entirely  grey,  and  without  the  mixture 
of  black  hairs,  which  is  found  in  greatest  profusion  along  the  Hne  of  the  spina 

When  hungry — ^and  the  Wolf  is  almost  always  hungry — it  is  a  bold  and  dangerous 
animal,  daring  almost  all  things  to  reach  its  prey,  and  venturing  to  attack  lai^  and 
powerM  animals, — such  as  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  or  the  wild  horse.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  known  to  oppose  itself  to  other  camivora,  and  to  attack  so  unpromising  a  foe  as  the 
bear.    Mr.  Lloyd  records  an  instance  of  this  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Wolvea 

During  a  bear-hunt,  when  the  hunting  party  was  led  by  a  dog  that  was  following  the 
footsteps  of  a  beeir,  a  small  herd  of  Wolves,  few  in  number,  suddenly  made  their  appear- 
ance, poimced  on  the  dog,  and  devoured  it  They  then  took  up  the  trail,  and  when  they 
came  up  with  the  bear  entered  into  battle  with  him.  The  fight  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  bear ;  but  not  without  much  exertion  and  great  danger  to  both  parties,  as  was  proved 
by  the  quantity  of  bear  and  Wolf  fur  that  lay  scattered  about  the  scene  of  combat  So 
severely  had  the  bear  been  treated  that  his  fiir  was  found  to  be  quite  useless  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  hunters  a  few  days  after  the  conflict 

This  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  a  fight  between  bears  and  Wolves,  as  the  same  author 
mentions  a  similar  combat,  which  woidd  apparently  have  had  a  different  result  The 
bear  had  retreated  to  a  large  tree ;  and,  standing  with  his  back  against  the  trunk,  boldly 
faced  his  antagonists,  and  for  some  time  kept  them  at  bay.  At  last,  however,  some  of 
the  Wolves  crept  round  the  tree,  and  seizing  him  imexpectedly  in  the  flank,  inflicted  such 
severe  wounds  that  he  would  soon  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  ferocity  had  not  they 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  approach  of  some  men. 

It  is  by  no  means  nice  in  its  palate,  and  will  eat  almost  any  Uving  animal, — &om 
human  beings  down  to  frogs,  lizards,  and  insects.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sad  cannibal,  and 
is  thought  by  several  travellers  who  have  noted  its  habits  to  be  especially  partial  to  the 
flesh  of  its  own  kind.  A  weak,  sickly,  or  wounded  Wolf  is  sure  to  fall  under  the  cruel 
teeth  of  its  companions ;  who  are  said  to  be  so  fearfully  ravenous  that  if  one  of  their 
companions  should  chance  to  besniear  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  prey  which  has  just 
been  hunted  down,  he  is  instantly  attacked  and  devoured  by  the  remainder  of  the 
pack. 

In  their  himting  expeditions  the  Wolves  usually  unite  in  bands,  larger  or  smaller 
in  number,  according  to  circumstainces,  and  acting  simultaneously  for  a  settled  purpose. 
K  they  are  on  the  trail  of  a  flying  animal,  as  is  represented  in  the  large  engraving  on 
p.  825,  the  footsteps  of  their  prey  are  followed  up  by  one  or  two  of  the  Wolves,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  band  take  up  their  positions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  leaders,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  quarry  if  it  should  attempt  to  turn  from  its  course.    Woe  be  to  any  animal 
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that  is  unlucky  enougli  to  be  chased  Jjy  a  pack  of  Wolves.  No  matter  how  swift  it  may 
be,  it  will  most  surely  be  overtaken  at  last  by  the  long,  slouching,  tireless  gallop  of  the 
Wolves  ;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  its  strength,  it  must  at  last  fail  under  the  repeated 
and  constant  attacks  of  the  sharp  teeth. 

There  is  something  remarkable  abput  the  bite  of  a  Wolf  Instead  of  making  its  teeth 
meet  in  the  flesh  of  its  antagonist,  aiid  then  maintaining  its  hold,  as  is  done  by  most  of 
the  camivora,  the  Wolf  snaps  sharply,  fiercely,  and  repeatedly  at  its  opponent  or  its 
quarry ;  delivering  these  attacks  with  such  furious  energy  that  when  it  misses  its  mark 
its  jaws  clash  together  with  a  sound  that  has  been  likened  to  the  sudden  closing  of  a 
steel-trap.  These  sharply  snapping  bites,  so  rapidly  delivered,  ^re  of  terrible  ef&cacy  in 
destroying  an  enemy,  or  bringing  down  the  prey. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Wolf  which  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  affords  an  instructive 
contrast  with  that  of  the  lion  on  page  131,  as  exhibiting  the  bony  framework  around 
which  is  built  the  bodily  organization  of  two  distinct  camivoroi^s  types  of  animala 

Putting  aside  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  feline  and  the  canine  dentition, 
the  generS  character  of  the  whole  form  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  points  out  the  creature 
as  belonging  to  the  group  of  pamivorous  animals  which  obtains  its  prey  by  running 
it  down  in  a  lengthy  chase,  rather  than  to  those  predaceous  animals  which  destroy  their 
prey  by  a  single  powerful  spring.  The  limbs  are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 
lion,  and  the  bones  are  more  slenderly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  very  differently 
formed-  Those  of  the  lion  are  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  animal  which  leaps 
upon  its  prey,  fixes  its  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  its  quarry,  and  there  hangs  until  it  has 
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destroyed  its  prey;  but  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Wolfs  anatomy  belong 
evidently  to  an  animal  which  is  not  intended  by  nature  to  exert  the  clinging  hold  of  the 
cat  tribe,  but  to  overtake  its  prey  by  fair  chase,  to  run,  and  to  bite. 

The  sharp  teeth  with  which  the  Wolf  is  furnished  are  strong  enough  to  cut  their  way 
through  substances  which  might  be  thought  impervious  to  teeth.  A  hungry  Wolf  will 
devour  a  raw  hide  with  enviable  ease,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  its  unsatisfied  appetite, 
has  often  been  known  to  make  a  meal  on  thick  leather  traces  that  had  been  left 
unguarded  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bold  as  is  the  Wolf  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suspicious 
animals  in  existence,  and  is  infected  with  the  most  abject  terror  at  the  sight  of  any 
object  to  which  its  eyes,  nose,  or  ears  are  unaccustomed. 

Very  fortunately  for  the  hunters,  this  excess  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Wolf  is 
the  means  of  preserving  their  slaughtered  game  from  the  hungry  maws  of  the  Wolves 
that  ever  accompany  a  hunter,  and  hang  on  his  steps  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  oflFal  of 
such  animals  as  he  may  slaughter,  or  of  securing  such  creatures  as  he  may  wound  and 
fail  to  kill  on  the  spot    In  order  to  preserve  the  carcass  of  a  slain  buffalo  or  deer,  the 
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hunter  merely  plants  a  stick  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and  ties  to  the  top  of  the  stick  a 
fluttering  piece  of  linen,  or  any  similar  substance,  and  then  goes  his  way,  secure  that  the 
Wolves  -v^  not  dare  to  approach  such  an  object.  In  default  of  a  strip  of  calico  or 
linen,  the  inflated  bladder  of*  the  dead  animal  is  an  approved  "scare-wolf;"  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  a  strip  of  its  hide  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  peculiarity  have  been  owing,  not  only  the  preservation  of  game,  but  the  lives  of 
defenceless  travellera  It  has  several  times  happened  that  a  band  of  Wolves  have  been 
pressing  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  their  human  quarry,  and  have  been  checked  in  their 
onward  course  by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  certain  articles  of  which  the  Wolves  were 
suspicious,  and  from  which  they  kept  aloof  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  of  its 
harmlessnesa  As  one  article  began  to  lose  its  efficacy,  another  was  exhibited,  so  that  the 
persecuted  travellers  were  enabled  to  gain  the  reftage  of  some  friendly  village,  and  to  bafflo 
the  furious  animals  by  means  which  in  themselves  were  utterly  inadequate  to  their  effects. 
A  piece  of  rope  trailed  from  a  horse  or  carriage  is  always  an  object  of  much  fear  to  the 
Wolves. 
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When  the  Wolf  is  once  within  a  trap  it  becomes  the  most  cowardly  of  animals,  and 
will  permit  itself  to  be  handled  or  wounded  without  displaying  the  least  sign  of  animation, 
or  attempting  to  resist  the  hand  of  its  destroyer.  The  sensation  of  imprisonment  appears 
to  deprive  it  of  all  energy,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  trapped  Wolf  is  so  entirely 
destitute  of  self-control,  that  it  has  permitted  the  hunter  to  drag  it  from  the  trap,  and  to 
make  it  lie  passively  by  his  side  while  he  reset  the  trap  for  the  occupancy  of  another 
victim.  On  one  occasion,  a  pitfall-trap  contained  two  occupants,  one  a  Wolf,  and  the 
other  a  poor  old  woman,  who  had  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  pit  when  returning  fix)m 
her  work.  Tie  Wolf  was  so  cowed  by  finding  itself  entrapped,  that  it  made  no  attempt  to 
injure  its  fellow  prisoner,  but  lay  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  was  shot  in  the 
morning  by  a  peasant 

The  Black  Wolf  of  America  was  thought  by  some  naturalists  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  Wolf,  but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Not  only  does  the 
colour  of  its  fur  vary  from  that  of  the  common  Wolf,  but  there  are  various  dififerences  of 
structure,  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  the  peculiar  bushiness  of  the  hair,  and  other 
peculiarities, 'which  have  entitled  it  to  rank  as  a  separate  species. 

The  American  Wolves  partake  of  the  general  lupine  character,  being  fierce,  dangerous, 
and  cowardly,  like  their  European  brethren.  They  are  marvellously  pusillanimous  when 
they  find  themselves  fairly  inclosed  ;  and  even  if  their  prison-house  be  a  large  yard  they 
crouch  timidly  in  the  comers,  and  do  not  venture  to  attack  a  human  being  if  he  enters  the 
same  inclosure.  Audubon  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this  strange  timidity  in  so 
fierce  an  animal  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
1.  41. 
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A  farmer  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  Wolves,  and  had  determined  to  take  his 
revenge  hy  means  of  pitfalls,  of  which  he  had  dug  several  within  easy  reach  of  his 
residence.  They  were  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Into 
one  of  these  traps  three  fine  Wolves  had  fallen ;  two  of  them  being  black,  and  the  other 
a  brindled  animal.  To  the  veiy  great  astonishment  of  M.  Audubon,  the  farmer  got  into 
the  pit,  pulled  out  the  hind-legs  of  the  Wolves,  as  they  lay  trembling  at  the  bottom,  and 
with  his  knife  severed  the  chief  tendon  of  the  hind-limbs,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 
The  farmer  was  thus  repaying  himself  for  the  demiage  which  he  had  suffered,  for  the  skms 
of  the  captured  Wolves  were  suflSciently  valuable  to  reimburse  him  for  his  labour  and 
previous  lossea 

Among  the  Esquimaux  the  Wolves  are  caught  in  traps  made  of  large  blocks  of  ice, 
and  constructed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  mousetrap  with  a  drop- 
door.  The  trap  is  made  so  narrow  that  the  Wolf  cannot  turn  himself,  and  when  he  is 
fairly  inclosed  by  the  ^treacherous  door,  he  is  put  to  death  by  spears,  which  are  thrust 
through  interstices  left  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  rather  smaller  species  of  Wolf,  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
American  prairies,  and  named  for  that  reason  the  Pbairie  Wolf.  These  animals  are 
always  found  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  numerous  herds  of  bisons  that  roam  the 
prairies,  and  pick  up  a  subsistence  by  assailing  the  weakly  and  wounded  members  of  the 
herd.  Small  as  is  each  individual  Wolf,  it  bc^mes  a  terrible  assailant  when  backed  by 
numbers,  and  seldom  fails  to  bring  to  the  ground  any  animal  which  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  attract  its  attention. 

When  they  have  once  brought  their  prey  to  the  ground,  they  make  marvellously  short 
work.  There  is  a  scuffle  of  some  two  minutes  in  length,  during  which  the  Wolves  are  so 
eagerly  plying  their  feet  and  jaws  that  nothing  is  visible  except  a  cloud  of  dust  and  hair, 
in  the  midst,  of  which  is  a  mass  of  whisking  tails.  The  dusty  cloud  then  subsides,  and 
the  Wolves  are  seen  moving  slowly  away  fix)m  the  scene  of  their  late  repast.  They  also  are 
in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  hunters  through  their  long  peregrinations  over  the 
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prairies,  always  hanging  behind  at  respectful  distances,  and  at  night  encamping  within  easy 
range  of  the  fire.  They  seem  never  to  injure  the  hunter  or  his  horse,  preferring  to  make 
use  of  his  superior  powers  in  procuring  them  a  daily  supply  of  food.  They  are  wise  in  so 
doing,  as  the  himter  seldom  requires  more  than  the  "  hump,^'  tongue,  marrow-bones,  and 
skin  of  the  slaughtered  bison,  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the  huge  carcass  for  the 
Wolves. 

Anotheb  well-known  American  Wolf  is  the  Coyote,  or  Cajote,  in  which  there  is 
something  of  the  vulpine  aspect  In  habits  it  resembles  the  other  Wolves.  According  to 
European  ideas,  the  flesh  of  the  Wolf  would  be  thought  a  very  strange,  and  decidedly 
repulsive,  article  of  diet.  But  it  is  found  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  on 
this  subject,  that  the  Wolf,  when  properly  dressed,  affords  a  really  excellent  dinner,  the 
tables  being  thus  turned  on  him.    The  ribs  are  the  portion  which  are  most  esteemed. 


COTOTE.— C(m<«  dchrojmt. 


like  many  other  wild  animals,  the  Wolf  will  feign  death  when  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  its  pursuers,  and  finds  that  escape  is  impossible.  So  admirably  will  it  achieve 
this  feat  that  it  has  often  deceived  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  hunter,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  unguarded  moment  on  his  part,  has  made  good  its  escapa  How  perseveringly 
the  animal  "mil  enact  his  part  may  be  imagined  from  the  description  of  a  captive  Wolf 
given  by  Captain  Lyon,  in  Ins  private  journal 

The  WoK  had  been  brought  on  board  apparently  dead,  but  as  the  eyes  were  observed 
to  wink  when  an  object  was  passed  rapidly  before  them,  a  rope  was  fastened  to  his  hind- 
legs,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the  rigging,  with  his  head  downwarda  Suddenly  he 
threw  oflf  all  disguise,  and  began  to  snap  viciously  in  all  directions ;  at  one  time  aiming 
his  attacks  at  the  persons  who  surrounded  him,  and  at  another  moment  curling  himself 
upwards  and  trying  to  bite  the  rope  asimder.  He  was  so  very  full  of  life  that  it  required 
several  heavy  blows  on  his  head,  and  the  employment  of  a  bayonet,  to  reduce  him  in 
realitry  to  the  state  which  he  had  previously  been  feigning. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Wolf  was  an  untameable  animal,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  there  are  few  creatures  which  are  more  susceptible  of  afifection  than  the  Wol^ 
if  it  be  captured  when  young,  and  treated  rightly.  It  wiU  foUow  its  master  like  a  dog, 
will  obey  his  orders  readily,  will  recognise  him  after  a  long  term  of  absence,  and  in  all 
things  conduct  itself  with  a  propriety  that  is  not  always  found  in  the  domesticated  dogs. 
Several  instances  of  this  tameable  disposition  of  the  Wolf  are  weU  known.  One  such 
example  is  afforded  by  the  tame  Wolf  which  belonged  to  Mr.  F.  Cuvier,  and  which 
recognised  him  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
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A  Norw^;ian  gentleman,  named  Griefi^  ''  reared  up  two  yonng  Wolves  until  they  were 
fdll-grown.  They  were  male  and  femala  The  latter  became  so  tame  that  she  played 
with  me,  and  licked  my  hands,  and  I  had  her  often  with  me  in  the  sledge  in  winter.  Once 
when  I  was  absent  she  got  loose  from  the  chain  she  was  bound  with,  and  was  away  for 
three  days.  When  I  returned  home  I  went  out  on  a  hill,  and  called  '  Where  is  my 
Tussa  ? '  as  she  was  named,  when  she  immediately  came  home,  and  fondled  with  me  like 
the  most  friendly  dog.  She  could  not  bear  other  people,  but  the  male,  on  the  contrary, 
was  friendly  with  others  but  not  with  me,  from  the  moment  when  he  once  seized  a  hen, 
and  I  whipped  him  with  a  carrier  whip.  As  they  were  well  treated,  they  got  veiy  large, 
and  had  fine  skins." 

When  Wolves  and  dogs  are  domesticated  in  the  same  residence,  a  mutual  attachment 
will  often  spring  up  between  them,  although  they  naturally  bear  the  bitterest  hatred  to 
each  other.  A  mixed  offispring  is  sometimes  the  result  of  this  curious  friendship,  and  it  is 
said  that  these  half-bred  <miTna1ft  are  more  powerful  and  courageous  than  the  ordinary  dog. 
Mr.  Palliser  possessed  a  remarkably  fine  animal  of  this  kind,  the  fi&ther  of  which  was  a 
white  Wol(  and  the  mother  an  ordinary  Indian  dog.  Its  far  was  white,  like  that  of  its 
Wolf-parent 

When  ''Ishmah,"  as  the  dog  was  named,  was  first  purchased  from  its  Indian  owners, 
he  was  so  terrified  ai  the  white  face  of  his  new  master,  that  he  always  ran  away  whenever 
he  saw  him,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  within  two  hundred  yards.  Ishmah  was 
then  tied  up  with  a  cord,  but  the  moment  that  he  was  left  to  himself  he  held  the  cord  to  the 
ground  with  his  paw,  severed  it  in  an  instant  with  his  sharp  teeth,  leaped  out  of  the 
window,  and  dashed  off  to  his  former  owners.  After  a  while,  however,  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  white  master,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  faithful  and  useful  ally ;  dragging 
a  small  sledge  that  contained  the  heavier  necessaries  of  a  hunter^s  life,  and  partaking  with 
his  master  dl  the  pleasures  and  privations  of  a  nomad  existence  On  account  of  his 
wolfish  ancestry,  he  was  rather  apt  to  run  off  and  play  with  the  young  Wolves  instead  of 
attending  to  lus  duty,  but  was  never  induced  to  throw  off  his  idl^ance.  On  one 
occasion  the  dog  saved  the  life  of  his  master  by  lying  close  to  him  on  a  bitterly  freezing 
nighty  and  with  his  long  warm  fur  preserving  him  from  the  terrible  death  by  frost 

In  former  days  the  British  islands  were  infested  with  these  savage  brutes,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations,  until  the  issuing  of  the  fiEunous  edict  which 
ordained  that  Wolves'  heads  should  be  accepted  in  the  lieu  of  taxes,  and  which  speedily 
caused  their  extinction.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  they  lingered  for  a  much 
longer  time,  the  last  British  Wolf  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  killed  in  Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Wolf  is  rather  a  prolific  animal,  producing  from  three  to  nine  young  at  a  littei . 
In  January  the  mother  Wolf  begins  to  preparo  her  habitation  for  the  expected  iimiates, 
a  task  in  which  she  is  protected,  and  perhaps  assisted,  by  her  mate,  who  has  won  her  in 
fjEur  fight  from  his  many  rivals.  He  attaches  himself  solely  to  one  single  mate,  and  nevei 
leaves  her  until  the  young  Wolves  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  nest  in  which  the 
little  family  is  nurtured  is  softly  and  warmly  lined  with  dry  moss  and  with  the  fur  of  the 
mother,  which  she  pulls  from  her  own  body.  March  is  the  usual  month  for  the  appearance 
of  the  little  fEunily,  and  they  remain  imder  the  maternal  protection  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  They  begin  to  eat  meat  at  four  or  five  weeks  of  age,  and  are  taught  by  their 
parents  to  join  in  the  chase. 

According  to  some  systematic  naturalists  the  Foxes  aro  placed  in  the  genus  Canis, 
together  with  the  dogs  and  the  wolves.  Those  eminent  zoologists,  however,  who  have 
arranged  the  magnificent  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  have  decided  upon  separating 
the  Foxes  from  the  dogs  and  wolves,  and  placing  them  in  the  genus  Vulpes.  To  this 
decision  they  have  come  for  several  reasons,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  shape  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  in  the  Foxes  is  elongated,  but  in  the  animals  which  compose  the 
genus  Cards  is  circular.  The  ears  of  the  Foxes  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  pointed,  and 
the  tail  is  always  exceedingly  bushy. 

A  very  powerful  scent  is  poured  forth  from  the  Fox  in  consequence  of  some  glands 
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which  are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  famish  the  odorous  secretion.  Glands 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  not  so  well  devdoped,  are  found  in  the  wolves.  The  tenacity 
with  which  this  scent  clings  to  any  object  which  it  has  touched  is  quite  extraordinary.  I 
remember  an  instance  when  a  Fox  was  captured  by  an  old  labourer,  in  revenge  for  killing 
his  fowls,  and  which  he  exhibited  in  an  outhouse  for  a  short  time.  The  animal  could  not 
have  been  in  the  shed  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  the  odour  which  it  evolved 
was  so  pertinaciously  adherent  to  everything  which  had  been  touched  by  the  animal  that 
the  shed  was  not  free  from  the  tell-tale  scent  for  many  weeks. 

At  night,  while  walking  over  the  Wiltshire  l)own»v  and  the  various  roads  that 
intersect  them,  I  have  frequently  been  aware  that  a  Fox  had  crossed  the  path,  and  could 
have  followed  up  the  scent  for  some  distance. 

It  is  by  this  scent  that  the  hounds  are  able  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  flying  Fox,  and 
to  run  it  down  by  their  superior  speed  and  enduranca  The  Fox,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
aware  that  its  pursuers  are  guided  in  their  chase  by  this  odourrand  puts  in  practice  every 
expedient  that  its  fertile  brain  can  produce  in  order  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  scent, 
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or  to  overpower  it  by  the  presence  of  other  odours,  which  are  more  powerful,  though  not 
more  agreeable.  A  hunted  Fox  wiU  make  the  most  extraordinary  leaps  in  order  to  break 
the  line  of  scents  and  throw  the  hounds  on  a  false  track.  It  wiU  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  a  straight  line,  return  upon  its  own  track,  and  then  make  a  powerful  spring  to  one 
side,  so  as  to  induce  the  dogs  to  run  forward  while  it  quietly  steals  away.  It  will  take 
every  opportunity  of  perfuming,  or  rather  of  scenting,  itself  with  any  odorous  substance 
with  which  it  can  meet,  in  the  hope  of  ma-lring  the  hounds  beUeve  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  quarry.  In  fine,  there  are  a  thousand  wUes  which  this  crafty  animal 
employs  and  which  are  related  by  every  one  who  has  watched  a  Fox  or  himted  it. 

Even  when  tamed  it  preserves  its  singular  cunning.  A  tame  Fox,  that  was  kept  in  a 
stable-yard,  had  managed  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  several  of  the  dogs,  and  would 
play  with  them,  but  could  never  induce  the  cats  to  approach  him.  Cats  are  very  sensitive 
in  their  nostrils,  and  could  not  endure  the  vulpine  odour.  They  would  not  even  walk 
upon  any  spot  where  the  Fox  had  been  standmg ;  and  kept  as  far  aloof  as  possible 
from  him. 

The  crafty  animal  soon  perceived  that  the  cats  would  not  come  near  him,  and  made 
use  of  his  kiowledge  to  cheat  them  of  their  breakfast.  As  soon  as  the  servant  poured 
out  the  cats'  allowance  of  milk,  the  Fox  would  run  to  the  spot  and  walk  about  the  saucer, 
well  knowing  that  none  of  the  rightful  owners  would  approach  the  defiled  locality.  Day 
after  day  the  cats  lost  their  milk  until  the  vulpine  stratagem  was  discovered,  and  the  milk 
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was  placed  in  a  spot  where  it  could  not  be  reached  by  the  Eox.  There  were  tluce  cats 
attached  to  the  stables,  and  they  all  partook  of  the  same  detestation ;  so  that  their 
abhorrence  of  the  vulpine  odour  seems  to  belong  to  the  general  character  of  cats»  and  not 
to  be  the  fastidious  individuality  of  a  single  animal  He  was  also  very  sucoessftd  in 
cheating  the  dogs  of  their  food  ;  achieving  his  thefts  by  the  force  of  superior  intellect 

The  same  animal  was  cunning  enough  to  procure  a  supply  of  milk,  even  after  he  had 
been  prevented  from  robbing  the  cats.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  dairymaid  was  passing 
along  with  her  pails,  the  Fox  went  up  to  her,  and  brushed  himself  against  one  of  the 
milk-pail&  In  consequence  of  this  contact,  the  milk  became  so  tainted  with  the  smell 
of  the  Fox  that  the  dairymaid  did  not  venture  to  bring  it  to  the  house,  and  rather 
thoughtlessly  poured  it  out  into  a  vessel,  and  gave  it  to  the  Fox.  The  crafty  animal  took 
advantage  of  tiie  circumstance,  and  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  maid  with  her  pails, 
in  order  to  repeat  the  process.  Several  times  he  succeeded  in  his  project^  but  when  he 
found  that  the  spoiled  milk  was  given  to  the  pigs,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  his 
own  use,  he  ceased  his  nefarious  attempts. 

He  detested  all  ragged  b^gars,  and  was  so  energetic  in  his  hostile  demonstrations, 
that  he  reaUzed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Set  a  thief  to  cati;h  a  thief*'  The  horses  hated 
him  with  as  thorough  a  detestation  as  that  in  which  the  cats  held  him.  His  presence  in  the 
stable  would  set  the  horses  in  confusion,  and  make  them  plunge  about  in  a  restless  and 
uneasy  manner. 

The  Fox  resides  in  burrows,  which  it  scoops  out  of  the  earth  by  the  aid  of  its  strong 
digging  paws,  taking  advantage  of  every  peculiarity  of  the  groimd,  and  contriving,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  to  wind  its  subterranean  way  among  the  roots  of  large  trees,  or  between 
heavy  stones.  In  these  "  earths,"  as  the  burrows  are  called  in  the  sportsman's  phraseology, 
the  female  Fox  produces  and  nurtures  her  young,  which  are  odd  little  snub-nosed  creatures, 
resembling  almost  any  animal  rather  than  a  Fox.  She  watches  over  her  offipring  with 
great  care,  and  teaches  them  by  degrees  to  subsist  on  animal  food,  which  she  and  her 
mate  capture  for  that  purpose. 

The  colour  of  the  common  Fox  is  a  reddish-fawn,  intermixed  with  black  and  white 
hairs.  The  hair  is  long  and  thick,  being  doubly  thick  during  the  colder  months  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  fur  of  a  Fox  which  is  kiUed  in  the  winter  is  more  valuable  than  if  the 
animal  had  been  slain  in  the  hot  months.  The  tail,  which  is  technically  termed  the 
"  brush,"  is  remarkably  bushy,  and  partakes  of  the  tints  which  predominate  over  the  body, 
except  at  the  tip,  which  is  white.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  a  foot^  and  its 
length  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the  tail 

There  are  several  species  of  Foxes,  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  American  Fox,  or  Maeeeeshaw,  sometimes  called  the  Cross  Fox, 
the  Eit  Fox,  and  the  Arctic  Fox,  are  tolerably  familiar  animals.  The  American  Fox  is 
very  variable  in  the  colour  and  markings  of  its  fur,  some  specimens  being  of  a  pale  yellow, 
some  being  blackish  in  their  general  tinting,  and  some  of  a  reddish-fawn,  while  some 
specimens  are  remarkable  for  the  maimer  in  which  the  black,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and 
the  fawn  are  dispersed  over  the  body  and  limbs.  In  almost  every  specimen  there  is  a 
darkish  transverse  stripe  over  the  shoulders,  giving  to  the  animal  the  title  of  Cross  Fox. 

This  animal  has  its  full  share  of  the  crafty  spirit  which  is  so  notable  in  the  nature  of 
all  Foxes.  One  of  them,  on  whose  track  the  hounds  had  been  often  laid,  used  always  to 
bafSe  them  at  one  particular  point,  the  crest  of  a  rather  steep  hill  Up  to  this  spot  the 
scent  was  perfectly  good ;  but  at  that  particular  spot  the  scent  vanished,  and  so  the  Fox 
was  lost.  One  of  the  disappointed  hunters  was  so  indignant  at  his  repeated  failures  that 
he  determined  to  lay  aside  the  chase  for  a  day,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
the  means  by  which  the  creature  could  so  invariably  escape  from  the  hounds  and  men. 
He  therefore  concealed  himself  near  the  charmed  spot^  and  watched  with  much  interest 
the  proceedings  of  the  hunted  animal 

The  Fox,  after  being  driven  from  his  cover,  led  the  hounds  a  long  chase  through 
woods,  ponds,  and  thickets,  and  at  last  came  at  fall  speed  towards  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  spot,  he  laid  himself  down  and  pressed  himself  as  closely 
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as  possible  to  the  gronnd.  Presently  the  hounds  came  along  in  full  cry,  and  with  a 
blazing  scent^  darting  over  the  hill  in  hot  pursuit,  and  never  stopping  until  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  last  hound  had  passed,  the  Fox  resumed  his  legs, 
crept  quietly  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  returned  to  his  covert  at  leisure. 

Another  of  these  creatures  made  use  of  a  very  cunning  device  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  this  instance,  he  always  led  his  pursuers  to  the  edge  of  a  cliflf  that  rose  perpendicularly 
for  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  disappeared.  The  himters  had  often  examined  the  spot, 
and  unsuccessfully,  for  it  seemed  that  no  wingless  animal  could  venture  to  take  such  a 
fearful  leap.  The  secret  was,  however,  at  last  discovered  by  a  concealed  spy.  The  crafty 
Fox  was  seen  coining  quite  at  his  leisure  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  then  to  look  doivn. 
Some  ten  feet  below  the  edge  there  was  a  kind  of  break  in  the  strata  of  stone,  forming  a 
kind  of  step  about  a  foot  in  widtL  By  means  of  his  claws  the  Fox  let  himself  down  upon 
this  step,  and  then  disappeared  in  a  hollow  which  was  invisible  from  abova 

A  man  was  lowered  by  ropes  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  there  was  a  wide  fissure  in 
the  rock,  to  which  the  stony  step  formed  an  entrance.  On  searching  the  cavern  it  was 
found  to  have  another  and  an  easy  outlet  upon  the  level  ground  above.    The  Fox, 
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however,  never  used  this  entrance  when  the  hotmds  were  on  his  trail,  but  cut  off  the 
scent  by  scrambling  over  the  cliff,  and  then  emerged  at  the  other  outlet  without  danger  of 
discovery. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Webber  narrates  an  equally  curious  instance  of  the  cunning  of  a  Fox  in 
escaping  fix)m  his  pursuers. 

"  There  was  a  certain  briary  old  field  of  great  extent,  near  the  middle  of  which  we 
could,  on  any  morning  of  the  year,  start  a  grey  Fox.  After  a  chase  of  an  hour  or  so,  just 
enough  to  blow  the  dogs  and  horses  well,  we  invariably  lost  the  Fox  at  the  same  spot^  the 
fencC'Comer  of  a  large  plantation,  which  opened  into  a  heavy  forest  on  one  side  of  this 
old  field.  The  frequency  and  certainty  of  this  event  became  the  standing  joke  of  the 
country.  Fox-hunters  from  other  neighbourhoods  would  bring  their  pack  for  miles,  to 
have  a  run  out  of  this  mysterious  Fox,  in  the  hoipe  of  clearing  up  the  mystery.  But  no. 
They  were  all  baffled  alike.  We  often  examined  the  ground  critically,  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  mode  of  escape,  but  could  discover  nothing  that  in  any  way  accounted  for 
it,  or  suggested  any  theory  in  regard  to  it  That  it  did  not  fly  was  very  sure ;  that  it  must 
escape  ^ong  the  fence  in  some  way  was  equally  so.  My  fbrst  idea  was,  that  the  animal, 
as  is  very  common,  had  climbed  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  and  walked  along  it  to 
such  a  distance,  before  leaping  off,  that  the  dogs  were  entirely  thrown  out.     I  accordingly 
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followed  the  fence  with  the  whole  pack  ahout  me,  clear  ronnd  the  plantation,  but  without 
striking  the  trail  again,  or  making  any  discoyeiy. 

The  affair  now  became  quite  serious.  The  reputation  of  our  hoimds  was  suffering ; 
and,  besides,  I  found  they  were  really  losing  confidence  in  themselves,  and  would  not  run 
with  half  the  staunch  eagerness  which  had  before  characterized  them.  The  joke  of  being 
regularly  baffled  had  been  so  often  repeated  that  they  now  came  to  consider  it  a  settled 
thing  that  they  were  never  to  take  another  Fox  again,  and  were  disposed  to  give  up  in 
despair.  Some  of  the  neighbours  had  grown  superstitious  about  it^  and  vow^  that  this 
must  be  a  weir  Fox,  who  could  make  himself  invisible  when  he  pleased. 

At  last  I  determined  to  watch  at  the  fence-comer,  and  see  what  became  of  the  Fox. 
Within  about  the  usual  time  I  heard  him  heading  towards  the  mysterious  comer,  as 
the  voices  of  the  pack  clearly  indicated.  I  almost  held  my  breath  in  my  concealment, 
while  I  watched  for  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  ci^eature.  In  a  Uttle  while  the 
Fox  made  his  appearance,  coming  on  at  quite  a  leisurely  pace,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
pack.  When  he  reached  the  comer,  he  climbed  in  a  most  unhurried  and  deliberate  way 
to  the  top  rail  of*  the  fence,  and  then  walked  along  it,  balancing  himself  as  carefully  as 
a  rope-dancer.  He  proceeded  down  the  side  of  the  fence  next  to  the  forest  in  which 
I  was  concealed. 

I  followed  cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  him  in  view.  Before  he  had  thus  proceeded  more 
than  two  hundred  yards,  the  hounds  came  up  to  the  comer,  and  he  very  deliberately 
paused  and  looked  back  for  a  moment,  then  he  hurried  along  the  fence  some  paces 
farther,  and  when  he  came  opposite  a  dead  but  leaning  tree  which  stood  inside  the  fence, 
some  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  distant,  he  stooped,  made  a  high  and  long  bound  to  a  knot 
upon  the  side  of  its  trunk,  up  which  he  ran,  and  entered  a  hollow  in  the  top  where  it  had 
been  broken  off,  nearly  thirty  feet  from  thie  ground,  in  some  storm.  I  respected  the 
astuteness  of  the  trick  too  much  to  betray  its  author,  since  I  was  now  personally  satisfied ; 
and  he  continued  for  a  long  time,  while  I  kept  his  secret,  to  be  the  wonder  and  the  topic 
of  neighbouring  Fox-hunters^  until  at  last  one  of  them  happened  to  take  the  same  idea 
into  his  head,  and  found  out  tiie  mystery.  He  avenged  himself  by  cutting  down  the  tree, 
and  capturing  the  smart  Fox. 

The  tree  stood  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fence  that  no  one  of  us  who  had  examined 
the  ground  ever  dreamed  of  the  possibility  that  the  Fox  would  leap  to  it ;  it  seemed 
a  physical  impossibility,  but  practice  and  the  convenient  knot  had  enabled'  cunning 
Seynard  to  overcome  it  wiiih  assured  ease" 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  of  the  Foxes  is  the  Aectio  Fox,  called  by  the 
Bussians  Peszi,  and  by  the  Greenlanders  Tebbienniak  This  animal  is  in  very  great 
repute  in  the  mercantile  world  on  accoimt  of  its  beautifully  silky  for,  which  in  tie  cold 
winter  months  becomes  perfectly  white.  During  the  summer  the  fox  is  generally  of  a 
grey,  or  dirty  brown,  but  is  frequently  found  of  a  leaden  grey,  or  of  a  brown  tint  with 
a  wash  of  blue.  Towards  the  change  of  the  seasons  the  fur  becomes  mottled ;  and  by 
reason  of  this  extreme  variableness  has  caused  the  animal  to  be  known  by  several 
different  titles.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  White  Fox,  sometimes  the  Blue  Fox,  some- 
times the  Sooty  Fox,  sometimes  the  Pied  Fox,  and  sometimes  the  Stone  Fox. 

This  animal  is  found  in  Lapland,  Iceland,  Siberia,  Ei.mschatka,  and  North  America^ 
in  all  of  which  places  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  hunters  for  the  sake  of  its  for.  The 
pure  white  coat  of  the  winter  season  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  bluish-grey  fur  of  the 
summer  months  is  next  to  the  white  the  colour  that  is  most  in  request  The  soles  of  the 
feet  are  thickly  coated  with  hair,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  derived  its  name  of 
Lagopus,  or  hairy  foot. 

It  is  found  that  this  animal  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the  cries  of  the  birds  on 
which  it  loves  to  feed,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  employs  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  its  prey  to  their  destmction.  Although  it  is  sufficientiy  cunning  in  obtaining 
its  food,  it  seems  to  be  remarkably  destitute  of  the  astute  craft  which  aids  the  generality 
of  the  Foxes  to  avoid  hidden  dangers  or  to  baffle  their  foes.  It  is  easily  induced  to  enter 
a  trap,  and  will  generally  permit  a  hunter  to  approach  within  range  of  an  easy  shot     It 
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is  true  that>  when  a  human  being  approaches  their  burrows,  the  inmates  retire  into  their 
homes ;  but  as  they  continually  protrude  their  heads  and  yelp  at  their  foe,  the  precaution 
is  to  very  little  purpose. 

In  size,  the  Arctic  Fox  is  not  the  equal  of  the  English  species,  weighing  only  eight 
pounds  on  an  average,  and  its  total  length  being  about  three  feet  The  eye  is  of  a  h^el 
tint,  and  very  bright  and  intelligent  It  lives  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth 
during  the  summer  months,  and  prefers  to  construct  its  simple  dwellings  in  small  groups 
of  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  utile  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  AssB,  or  the  Caama,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Southern  AMca,  and  is  in  great  request  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  which 
furnishes  a  very  valuable  far. 

It  is  a  terrible  enei^y  to  ostriches  and  other  birds  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
and  is  in  consequence  detested  by  the  birds  whose  nests  are  devastated.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  Caama  in  procuring  the  contents  of  an  ostrich's  egg  is  rather  remarkabla  The 
shell  of  the  egg  is  extremdy  thick  and  strong ;  and  as  the  Caama  is  but  a  small  animal, 
its  teeth  are  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  so  large,  smooth,  hard,  and  rounded  an 
object  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  cunning  animal  rolls  the  egg 
along  by  means  of  its  fore>paws,  and  pushes  it  so  violently  agamst  any  hard  substance 
that  may  lie  conveniently  in  its  path,  or  against  another  egg,  that  the  shell  is  broken  and 
the  contents  attainable. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  making 
*'  karosses,"  or  mantles.  As  the  Asse  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Foxes,  a  great  number 
of  skins  are  needed  to  form  a  single  mantle,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  therefore 
held  in  high  value  by  its  possessor.  Ijideed,  so  valuable  is  its  far,  that  it  tempts  many  of 
the  Bechuana  tribes  to  make  its  chase  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  to  expend  iJieir 
whole  energies  in  capturing  the  animal  from  whose  body  the  much-prized  far  is  takea 

The  continual  persecution  to  which  the  Caama  is  subjected,  has  almost  exterminated 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  where  it  was  formerly  seen  in  tolerable 
1.  42. 
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plenty.  Gradually,  however,  it  retreats  more  and  more  northward  before  the  tread  of 
civili^d  man,  and  at  the  present  day  is  but  very  rarely  seen  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony. 

The  two  animals  which  now  claim  our  attention  bear  a  considerable  external 
resemblance  to  each  other,  albeit  that  similarity  extends  not  to  their  formation.  So 
different  are  they  from  each  other,  that  they  have  been  placed  in  a  distinct  genera  by  the 
ahnost  unanimous  voice  of  systematic  naturalists. 

The  former  of  these  animals,  the  Otocyon,  or  Eared-dog,  derives  its  name  from  the 
very  great  proportionate  length  of  its  ears.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  English  Fox, 
and  is  of  a  tolerably  imiform  grey  colour,  except  on  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with 
long  black  hair,  and  on  the  limbs,  which  are  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  body.  The  ears  are 
erects  well  covered  with  fur,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  head  in  length.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Southern  Africa.  In  several  anatomical  points,  and  especially  in  the  arrangement  and 
shape  of  its  teeth,  it  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  following  animal 

The  Fenneo,  or  Zebda,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  being  foimd  in  Nubia  and  ISgypt 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  lively  little  creature,  running  about  with  much  activity,  and  anon 
sitting  upright  and  r^arding  the  prospect  with  marvellous  gravity.  The  colour  of  the 
Fennec  is  a  very  pale  fawn,  or  **  Isabel "  colour,  sometimes  being  almost  of  a  creamy 
whiteness.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  partakes  of  the  general  colour  of  the  fur,  except  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  base  and  the  extreme  tip,  which  are  boldly  marked  with  black.  The 
size  of  the  adult  animal  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  it  measures  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  bushy  tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches  long. 

it  is  said  that  the  Fennec,  although  it  is  evidently  a  carnivorous  animal,  delights  to 
feed  upon  various  fruits,  especially  preferring  the  date.  Such  a  predilection  is  according 
to  vulpine  and  canine  analogies,  for  the  common  English  Fox  is  remarkably  fond  of  ripe 
fruits,  such  as  grapes  or  strawberries,  and  the  domestic  dog  is  too  often  a  depredator  of 
those  very  gaitlens  which  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  dear  from  robbera    But  that  the 
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animal  should  enjoy  the  power  of  procuring  that  food  in  which  it  so  delights  is  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance,  and  one  which  would  hardly  be  expected  fix)m  a  creature 
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romac.— r«d|Mi  ztamua. 


which  partakes  so  largely  of  the  vidpine  form  and  characteristics.    The  date-pahn  is  a 
tree  of  a  veiy  lofty  growth,  and  the  rich  clusters  of  the  fruit  are  placed  at  the  very  summit 
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of  the  bare,  branchless  stem.  Yet  the  Fennec  is  said  to  possess  the  capability  of  climbing 
the  trunk  of  the  date-palm,  and  of  procuring  for  itself  the  coveted  luxury. 

This  creature  presents  so  strange  a  medley  of  characteristics  that  it  has  proved  a  sad 
stumbling-blodc  to  systematic  zoologists,  and  has  been  so  frequently  transferred  by  them 
from  one  porti(m  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  another,  that  its  position  in  their  catalogues 
seems  t<.>  vaiy  as  often  as  the  different  lists  are  published.  One  celebrated  naturalist 
considers  the  Fennec  to  belong  to  the  civets  and  genetts ;  another  ranks  it  with  the 
hysenas;  while  a  third  believes  that  its  true  position  is  among  the  6alago&  Now, 
however,  it  finds  a  resting-place  in  the  genus  Yulpes,  being  a  congener  with  the  various 
foxes  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  the  generic  distinction  of  dogs  and  foxes  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  settled  matter,  and  that  many  practical  naturalists  fiivour  the 
opinion  that  the  foxes  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus  "  Cania."  That  the  dog  and 
the  fox  will  produce  a  mixed  oflbpring  is  now  generally  allowed.  There  are  many 
authenticated  accoumts  of  such  mixed  breeds,  dating  from  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  up  to  the  present  time.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the  offspring  of  the  dog 
and  the  fox  is  capable  of  reproduction  when  it  is  again  crossed  with  the  dog.  Should 
this  experiment  be  successfully  conducted  to  a  stUl  farther  extent,  and  the  vi^po-canine 
offspring  of  both  sexes  be  found  capable  of  mutual  reproduction,  the  difficult  question  to 
which  we  have  referred  will  be  finaUy  solved. 

like  the  veritable  foxes,  the  Fennec  is  accustomed  to  dwell  in  subterranean  abodes, 
which  it  scoops  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  its  native  land.  Bruce,  who  claims  the  honour 
of  introducing  this  curious  little  animal  to  zoological  science,  avers  that  it  builds  its  nest 
in  trees.  Siippell,  however,  who  may  lay  claim  to  more  scientific  knowledge  than  was 
possessed  by  Bruce,  distinctly  contradicts  this  statement,  and  asserts  that  it  lives  in 
"  burrows  "  like  other  foxea 

This  curious  little  animal  is  not  entirely  without  its  use  to  man ;  for  its  fur  is  of 
considerable  value  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  locality  wherein  it  is  found.  The  skin 
of  the  Fennec,  called  ''motlose"  in  the  native  dialect,  is  said  to  furnish  the  warmest  fur 
in  Africa,  and  is  highly  prized  for  that  quality.  And  as,  on  account  of  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  animal,  a  single  skin  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  a  garment,  a  mantle 
which  is  composed  of  ''motlose^'  fur  is  valued  very  highly,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
purchased  from  its  dark  owner. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  predaceous  animals,  the  Fennec  is  but  seldom 
seen  during  the  daytime,  preferring  to  issue  forth  upon  its  marauding  expeditions  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  night  Even  when  it  has  spent  some  time  in  captivity,  it  retains  its 
restless  nocturnal  demeanour,  and  during  the  hours  of  daylight  passes  the  greater  portion 
of  its  time  in  semi-somnolence  or  in  actual  sleep.  On  a  comparison  with  the  Otocyon,  the 
Fennec  appears  at  first  sight  to  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  animal  that  either  of 
the  two  creatures  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  slender  body,  the  bushy 
tail,  the  sharply  pointed  snout,  and  the  extraordinarily  long  ears,  are  so  conspicuously 
notable  that  the  two  animals  have  frequently  been  confounded  together,  and  actually 
figured  under  the  same  title.  Yet,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the 
CHocyon,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  justly  their 
separation,  not  only  into  different  species,  but  into  different  genera. 

It  is  a  quaint  little  creature  in  its  aspect,  and  wears  an  air  of  precocious  self-reliance 
that  has  quite  a  ludicrous  effect  in  so  small  an  animal  The  colour  of  its  eyes  is  a 
beautiful  blue,  and  the  ''whisker''  hairs  which  decorate  its  face  are  long  and  thick  in  their 
textuGre,  and  white  in  their  colour.  The  honour  of  introducing  the  Fennec  into  Europe  is 
claimed  by  two  persons ;  the  one  being  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  the  other  being 
a  Swedish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Skioldebrand.  The  latt^  writer  was  certainly  the 
first  person  who  publicly  brought  the  Fennec  before  the  zoologists  of  Europe,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  succeeded  in  his  ambition  by  means  which  were  hardly  just  or 
honourabla 

The  Fennec  is  identical  with  the  fox-like  animal  that  is  named  ''Zerda"  by  Rtippei], 
and"Cerdo''byIlliger. 
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Just  as  Uie  Aard  wolf  appears  to  form  the  link  between  the  civets  and  the  hysenas, 
being  with  some  difficulty  referred  to  either  group  of  animals,  so  the  Hunting-Dog 
seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  the  hysBuas.  Its  position,  however, 
in  the  scale  of  animated  nature  is  so  very  obscure  that  it  has  been  placed  by  some 
zoologists  among  the  dogs  and  by  others  among  the  hysenas.  As,  however,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  its  formation  appears  to  tend  rather  towards  the  canine  than  the 
hyaenine  type,  the  Hunting-Dog  has  been  provisionally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  dogs 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  hyssnas. 

Iii  its  general  aspect  there  is  much  of  the  hyaenine  character,  and  the  creature  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  hysena,  and  described  under  that  nama  There  is,  however, 
less  of  the  hysenine  type  than  is  seen  in  the  Aard  wolf,  for  the  peculiar  ridge  of  hair  that 
decorates  the  neck  of  the  hyaena  is  absent  in  the  Hunting-Dog,  and  the  hinder 
quarters  are  not  marked 'by  that  strange  sloping  form  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
hyaena  and  the  Aard  wolf  itself  The  teeth  are  almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  dogs,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  difference  in  the  false  molars,  and  therefore  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  hyaenas.  But  the  feet  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes  instead  of  five^ 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hyaenas,  and  not  of  the  dogs.  Several  other  remarkable 
pomts  of  structure  are  found  in  this  curious  animal,  some  of  them  tending  to  give  it  a 
position  among  the  dogs,  and  others  appearing  to  refer  it  to  the  hyaenas. 

The  genend  colour  of  the  Hunting-Dog  is  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  marked  at 
wide  intervals  with  large  patches  of  black  and  white.  The  nose  and  muzzle  are  black; 
and  the  central  line  of  the  head  is  marked  with  a  well-defined  black  stripe,  which  reaches 
to  the  back  of  the  head.  The  ears  are  extremely  large,  and  are  covered  on  both  their 
faces  with  rather  short  black  hairs.  Frem  their  inside  edge  rises  a  large  tuft  of  lonff 
white  hair,  which  spreads  over  and  nearly  fiUs  the  cavity  of  th^  ear.    The  tail  is  covered 
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with  long  bushy  hair,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  of  a  greyish-white  hae»  but  is  strongly 
tinged  with  black  near  its  insertioa  In  nearly  all  specimens  there  is  a  whitish  patch 
below  each  eye.  These  tints  are  somewhat  variable  in  different  individuals,  but  preserve 
the  same  general  aspect  in  all 

There  are  many  names  by  which  this  animal  has  been  called ;  in  the  writings  of  some 
authors  it  is  mentioned  imder  the  title  of  the  Painted  Hysena,  while  by  others  it  is 
termed  the  Hysenar-Dog.  The  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  where  this 
creature  is  generally  found,  speak  of  it  by  the  name  of  Wilde  Hund,  or  Wild  Dog ; 
and  it  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  Simir  and  Melbia. 

Its  title  of  Hunting-Dog  is  earned  by  its  habit  of  pursuing  game  by  fair  chase,  and 
uniting  in  packs  of  considerable  numbers  for  that  purpose.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
generality  of  predaceous  aninials,  it  prefers  the  night  for  its  season  of  attack,  but  will 
frequently  imdertake  a  chase  in  broad  daylight  For  the  purpose  of  the  chase  it  is  well 
fitted,  as  it  is  gifted  with  long  and  agile  limbs  and  with  great  endurance  of  fatigue. 

The  excellent  nose  and  admirable  himting  powers  of  the  Hunting-Dog  are  really  worthy 
of  notice,  when  the  performance  of  a  pack  of  "  Wilde-honden  "  is  compared  with  those  of 
a  pack  of  foxhounds.  How  frequently  the  fox  escapes  from  its  pursuers  is  fiEuniliar  to 
all  who  have  paid  the  very  least  attention  to  the  subject  of  field  sports ;  yet  we  find 
that  a  pack  of  Hunting-Dogs  will  very  seldom  permit  their  prey  to  escape  them,  even 
though  they  are  unassisted  by  the  efforts  of  human  allies. 

A  successful  and  practic^  sportsman,  who  has  witnessed  the  performances  of  fox- 
hounds and  Hunting-Dogs,  is  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  latter  animals,  for  their 
almost  invariable  success  in  the  chasa  He  suggests  that  to  the  ample  nostrils  and 
the  wide  forehead  of  the  Huntinc-Dog  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  keen  scent  and 
the  apt  intelligence  that  renders  uiese  animals  so  successful  in  their  united  efforts.  He 
also  offers  a  further  suggestion,  that  it  appears  as  though  freedom  were  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  hunting  spirit^  for  we  cannot  train  any  animal  to  himt  with  half  the 
real  zest  which  the  same  creature  exhibits  in  its  native  or  wild  state. 

This  animal  ia  not  imfrequently  found  to  prefer  the  easy  task  of  attacking  a  sheepfold 
or  a  cattle-pen  to  the  more  laborious  though  more  Intimate  purstdt  of  prey  in  the 
open  country.  In  such  a  case,  it  does  terrible  damage  in  a  single  nighty  and  the  owner  of 
flocks  and  herds  will  sometimes  find  when  he  visits  his  cattle  in  the  morning  that  many 
of  them  have  grievously  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  these  hungry  animals. 

Ilie  Huntmg-Dogs  are  always  very  cautious  in  their  approach  when  they  are  dealing 
with  oxen,  horses,  or  other  powerM  animals;  but  when  they  choose  to  make  an 
onslaught  upon  a  flock  of  sheep  they  use  no  precaution,  and  rush  boldly  to  the 
hazardless  enterprise.  They  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  biting  off  the  tails  of  oxen, 
and  causing  thereby  no  sxnall  present  suffering,  and  very  great  future  inconvenience, 
for  the  clmate  of  Southern  Africa  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  and 
nourishment  of  certain  predaceous  flies,  that  a  poor  ox  which  has  been  deprived  of  his 
tail  is  in  very  bad  case  indeed,  and  suffers  greatly  from  the  gnats  and  other  winged  foes 
which  congregate  in  clouds  around  any  animal  which  is  at  all  pervious  to  their  attacka 
As  the  Hunting-Dog  is  not  very  careful  in  using  his  teeth,  and  always  takes  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  victim's  tail,  he  sometimes  makes  such  rude  onslaughts  that  he  inflicts 
mortal  damage  on  his  prey,  especially  on  the  colts  and  the  calves. 

When  brought  under  human  control,  it  is  rather  apt  to  retain  its  native  ferocity,  and 
to  reject  the  companionship  of  mankind.  Yet  it  has  been  known  to  enter  into  friendship 
with  other  animala^  such  as  the  hysena  and  the  lion,  and  was  not  more  quarrelsome  than 
is  ordinarily  the  case  among  predaceous  animals  of  different  species.  The  experiment 
of  its  domestication  has  not  as  yet  been  fairly  tried ;  and  in  all  probability  the  creature 
wiU  yield  to  the  influence  of  man  without  any  difficulty,  whenever  it  may  be  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  innate  treachery  of  its  disposition  may 
be  traced  to  the  suspicious  wariness  which  is  always  found  in  those  predaceous  ftniTn^li^ 
which  are  strong  enough  to  obtain  their  food  by  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and 
which  are  not  sufficientiy  powerful  to  feel  themselves  secure  from  the  attacks  of  other 
animals  which  are  larger  or  stronger  than  themselves. 
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WEASELS. 


Next  in  order  to  the  dogs,  is  placed  thelaige  and  important  family  of  the  Wsaselb, 
representatives  of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth.  There 
is  something  marvellously  serpentine  in  the  aspect  and  structure  of  the  members 
of  this  fanuly, — ^the   Must^lidie,  as  they  are  called,  from  the  Latin  word  mitstilaf 
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which  signifies  a  Weasel  Their  extremely  long  bodies  and  very  short  1^,  together 
with  the  astonishing  perfection  of  the  muscular  powers,  give  them  the  capability  of 
winding  their  little  bodies  into  the  smallest  possible  crevices^  and  of  waging  successful 
battle  with  animals  of  twenty  times  their  size  and  strengtL 

There  are  many  species  which  are  known  to  be  ranged  under  the  banners  of  this 
fjEunily,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  their  ferocity,  and  many 
of  which  have  gained  much  fame  from  their  agility.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  badger 
and  the  ratels,  are  plantigrade  ui  their  manner  of  waUdng;  t.6.  they  place  the  whole 
of  the  foot  flat  on  the  ground  when  they  walk.  Others,  such  as  the  stoats,  polecats, 
and  otteils,  are  digitigrade,  t.  e.  they  only  place  the  tips  of  the  toes  on  the  ground  in 
walking.  Nearly  all  the  Weasels  are  excellent  climbers,  being  able  to  run  up  the 
perpendicular  trunks  of  trees  with  perfect  ease,  and  to  pervade  the  branches  in  search  of 
their  prey.  They  can  also  leap  to  a  considerable  distance ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  because  their  short  legs  would  seem  to  be  veiy  littie  adapted  for  such 
an  accomplishment 

In  the  engraving  on  page  343,  the  various  British  members  of  the  Weasel  tribe  are 
depicted. 

In  the  for^round  is  seen  a  group  of  common  Weasels,  one  of  them  emerging  from  a 
cleft  in  the  eartiL  Just  above  them  a  stoat  is  represented  as  having  killed  a  hare, 
and  engag^  in  drinking  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  fatal  wound.  Another  stoat 
is  ascending  the  trea  On  the  branches  of  the  tree  several  martens  are  crouching.  In  the 
riv^  a  pair  of  otters  are  engaged  in  the  capture  of  their  finny  prey,  and  a  badger  is 
standing  on  the  river-bank. 

The  teeth  of  the  Mustelidse  are  enunentiy  predaceous  in  their  character :  the  canines 
being  long,  sharp,  and  slightiy  curved  backwards,  while  the  molars  are  studded  with 
points  and  edges  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  cat 

StiU,  the  teeth  are  not  so  exclusively  carnivorous  as  those  of  the  cats,  as  in  the  molar 
teeth  there  is  a  slight  approach  to  the  structure  which  permits  yegetable-feediog  animals 
to  masticate  their  food  Although  their  outer  sides  are  furnished  with  the  sharp-cutting 
edges  that  HintiTigniflh  the  carnivorous  firom  the  herbivorous  teeth,  their  inner  sides  are 
supplied  with  more  or  less  rounded  ridge^  resembling  in  some  degree  the  corresponding 
portions  in  the  teeth  of  the  T^etable-feeding  animals.  This  modification  of  the  grinding 
teeth  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  presents  a 
tolerably  wide  and  smooth  surface  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  that  meet  it  in  Hxe  lower  jaw, 
and  causes  the  substances  that  are  subjected  to  their  action  to  be  crushed,  as  by  the 
molar  teeth  of  v^table-feeding  animalfl,  and  not  only  to  be  cut  or  lacerated,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  teeth  were  wholly  of  the  carnivorous  natura 

The  skull  of  every  member  of  the  Weasel  tribe  presents  a  peculiarity  l^  which  it 
may  be  distinguished,  without  much  difficulty,  from  that  of  a  feline  or  viverrine  animaL 
The  space  between  the  orbit  of  the  eye  to  the  *"  occipital  foramen,"  as  the  large  aperture  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  termed,  is  extremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  skuU 
itself,  and  gives  to  that  portion  of  the  structure  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  aspect  The 
hinder  portion  of  a  Weasel's  skull  appears  to  be  so  elongated,  when  compared  with  the 
similar  portion  of  a  cat  or  a  genett,  that  there  is  but  littie  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them. 

In  absolute  size,  they  are  not  very  formidable ;  but  their  nature  is  so  fierce,  their 
habits  so  sanguiaary,  and  their  muscular  powers  so  highly  developed,  that  they  are  most 
dangerous  neighbours  to  a  farm  or  a  poultry-yard ;  and  their  courage  is  so  determined, 
that  when  attacked  they  are  no  insignificant  enemies  even  to  man  himself^  They 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  passing  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  their  darkened 
abodes,  where  they  sleep  away  the  unwelcome  hours  of  lights  and  sally  out  in  the  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  nightly  food.  They  are  not,  however,  exclusively 
nocturnal,  for  it  is  a  very  common  event  to  see  a  stoat  or  a  Weasel  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  prey  even  during  the  brightest  hours  of  the  daylight ;  but  as  a  general 
fact^  they  do  not  leave  their  homes  until  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  falL 

The  feet  of  the  Weasels  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  and 
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powerful  claws.  These  claws,  or  talons,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  in  most  of  the  species 
permanently  protruded ;  but  in  some  examples  are  very  slightly  retractile.  The  tongue 
of  these  animals  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  partakes  but  very  slightly  of  that  diy 
roughness  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  the  feline  tongue. 

Injurious  as  are  the  generality  of  the  Weasel  tribe,  and  unpleasant  neighbours  as 
they  may  be  to  the  poultry  or  rabbit  fancier,  they  are  qf  great  consequence  in  the 
mercantile  world,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  beautiful  fur  with  which  their  bodies  are 
covered,  and  which  is  put  to  so  many  uses  by  mankind.  Artists  are  indebted  to  the 
Weasels  for  the  delicate  elasticity  of  their  best  brushes,  and  the  ^kins  of  many  of  the 
Weasel  tribe  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  formed  into  wqxm 
and  costly  clothing.  The  snowy  ermine,  that  forms  the  mantles  of  kmgs,  and  line^  their 
crowns,  is  a  product  of  a  very  familiar  member  of  the  Mustelidae ;  and  the  scarpely  le^s 
coveted  sable  is  taken  i^om  the  spoils  of  another  spepie9  of  Mu^telidss. 


riNR  M^iRTEN.— ATartM  AbietMut, 


Fdbst  on  the  li^t  of  Weasels  are  placed  the  ^e  and  lively  MABTEiirs,  or  Maeten- 
Cats,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  Two  species  of  British  Martens  are  gen^uQy  admitted 
into  our  catalogues,  although  the  distinction  of  the  species  is  even  as  yet  a  mooted  point 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  Pine  and  the  Beech  Martens  is  the  different  tint  of  the 
throat,  which  in  the  former  animal  is  yellow,  and  in  the  latter  is  white.  But  it  is  said  by 
many  observers  that  this  variation  of  tint  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
separation  of  the  species,  and  that  the  different  sexes  of  the  same  species  are  marked  by 
varying  depth  of  colour  in  the  throat,  the  male  possessing  a  darker  tinge  of  yellow  than 
the  female.  There  is  also  a  slight  difference  of  size  between  the  two  sexes.  Taking, 
however,  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  balance 
of  probabilities  lies  strongly  on  the  side  of  those  who  consider  the  yellow-throated  and 
the  white-throated  Martens  to  belong  to  different  species. 

The  Pine  Marten  is  so  called  because  it  is  generally  found  in  those  localities  where 
the  pine-trees  abound,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  climbing  the  pines  in  search  of  prey.  It  is  a 
shy  and  wary  animal,  withdrawing  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  man ;  and 
although  a  fierce  and  dangerous  antagonist  when  brought  to  bay,  is  naturally  of  a  timid 
disposition,  and  shims  collision  with  an  enemy. 

It  is  a  tree- loving  animal,  being  accustomed  to  traverse  the  trunks  and  branches  with 
wonderful  address  and  activity,  and  being  enabled  by  its  rapid  and  silent  movements  to 
steal  unnoticed  on  many  an  unfortunate  bird,  and  to  seize  it  in  its  deadly  gripe  before  the 
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startled  victim  can  addiees  itself  to  flight    It  Ib  a  sad  robber  of  nests,  rifling  them  of  eggs 
and  young,  and  not  nnfrequently  adding  the  parent  birds  to  its  list  of  victims. 

Even  the  active  and  wary  squirrel  sometimes  yields  up  its  life  to  this  agile  and  stealthy 
foe ;  for  in  a  hole  which  had  been  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  Marten  were  found  several 
of  the  bushy  tails  which  are  such  familiar  decorations  of  the  squirrel's  persoa  That  the 
squirrels  had  been  captured  and  eaten  by  a  Marten  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  the  dead  body  of  the  destroyer  was  discovered  within  the  hole,  itself  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  venomous  bite  of  a  viper.  Poetical  justice  was  visible  in  this  instance ;  for 
there  had  evidently  been  a  combat  between  the  reptile  and  the  Marten,  both  having 
succumbed  to  the  deadly  weapons  of  their  adversary.  It  is  probable  that  the  snake  was  an 
intruder  upon  the  Marten,  and  that  the  latter  animal  had,  after  receiving  the  fatal  wound, 
retained  sufficient  strength  to  inflict  such  injuries  upon  its  antagonist  as  to  deprive  it  of 
the  power  of  escape,  and  ultimately  to  cause  its  deatL 

The  damage  which  a  pair  of  Martens  and  their  young  wiU  inflict  upon  a  poultry-yard 
is  almost  incmiible.  If  they  can  only  gain  an  entrance  into  the  fowl-house,  they  will 
spare  but  very  few  of  the  inhabitants.  They  will  carry  off  an  entire  brood  of  young 
chickens,  eat  the  eggs,  and  destroy  the  parents.  Mr.  William  Thompson,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  Zoology  of  Ireland,  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  Martens 
which  exhibits  in  a  very  strong  light  the  exceeding  ferocity  of  these  little  animals. 

A  farmer,  who  had  possessed  twenty-one  lambs,  found  one  morning  that  fourteen  of 
them  had  been  killed  by  some  destructive  animal,  and  that  the  murderers  had  not  eaten 
any  of  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  sucking  the  blood. 
On  the  following  night  the  remaining  seven  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
destroyers — a  pair  of  Martens — ^were  seen  in  the  morning  taking  their  departure  from  the 
scene  of  their  sanguinary  exploita  They  were  traced  to  their  residences,  and  were  found 
to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  deserted  magpie's  nest  in  ToUymore  Park. 

It  is  found  that  the  Martens  of  both  species  are  very  fond  of  usurping  the  nests  of 
rooks,  hawks,  crows,  magpies,  and  other  birds,  although  they  sometimes  prefer  the 
habitation  of  a  squirrel,  or  the  hole  in  a  decaying  tree.  After  a  Marten  has  taJken  up  its 
residence  in  the  open  nest  of  a  crow,  a  hawk,  or  other  similar  locality,  and  is  quietly 
Bleeping  in  the  daytime,  its  whereabouts  is  often  manifested  by  the  noisy  crowd  of  small 
birds  which  surround  the  tree,  and  join  in  a  unanimous  outcry  against  their  slumbering 
foa  In  winter,  it  prefers  the  more  genial  retreats  which  are  afforded  by  hollow  trees,  or 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  makes  a  warm  bed  with  dry  leaves  or  grass,  and  is  securely 
sheltered  from  the  cold  atmosphera  But  in  the  summer  time,  it  migrates  to  the  cooler  and 
more  airy  domicile  which  is  afforded  by  a  deserted  nest,  and  there  takes  up  its  aboda 

A  magpie's  nest  is  a  very  favourite  resort  of  the  Marten,  because  its  arched  covering 
and  small  entrance  afford  additional  security.  A  boy  who  was  engaged  in  bird-nesting, 
and  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree  in  order  to  plunder  a  magpie's  nest,  was  made 
painfully  sensible  of  an  intruder's  presence  by  a  severe  bite  which  was  inflicted  upon  his 
fingers  as  soon  as  he  inserted  his  hand  into  the  narrow  entrance.  This  adventure  occurred 
in  Belvoir  Park,  County  Down,  in  Ireland. 

The  fur  of  Ihe  Pine  Marten  is  rather  valuable,  especially  if  the  animal  be  killed  in 
the  winter.  A  really  fine  skin  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  sable,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  inexperienced  eyes.  An  ordinary  skin,  in  good  preservation, 
is  worth  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  before  it  is  dressed  by  the  furrier,  but  its  value 
is  much  enhanced  by  its  quality.  It  is  thought  not  to  be  so  prolific  an  animal  as  the 
Beech  Marten,  seldom  producing  above  three  or  four  at  a  birth,  while  the  latter  animal 
has  been  known  to  nurture  six  or  seven  yoimg  at  the  same  time.  If  this  circumstance  be 
generally  true,  it  goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  Beech  and  the  Pine  Marten  are  reaUy 
distinct  animals.  The  head  of  this  creature  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Beech  Marten, 
and  the  legs  are  proportionately  larger. 

The  length  of  the  Pine  Marten  is  about  eighteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  about  ten  inchea  The  tail  is  covered  with  long  and  rather  bushy  hair,  and  is 
slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  is  covered  with  brown  hair.  The  tint^ 
however,  is  variable  in  different  specimens,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  undergoes 
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considerable  modifications,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  part  of  the  world  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  has  rather  a  wide  range  of  locality,  being  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Northern  America. 

The  Beech  Mabten  seems  to  be  of  rather  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  Pine 
Marten,  from  which  animal  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  white  tint  of  the  fur  on  its 
throat  and  the  upper  portion  of  its  breast.  On  account  of  this  circumstance,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  White-throated  Marten.  A  slight  yellow  tinge  is  sometimes 
observed  on  its  throat  There  are  several  names  by  which  this  animal  is  known,  such  hs 
the  Marteron,  the  Martem,  and  the  Stone  Marten. 

In  its  destructive  habits  and  its  thirst  for  blood,  it  resembles  the  animal  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  "  domestic,"  which  was 
applied  to  it  by  Gesner,  because  it  is  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about  human  habitations 


fiESOH  MABTEN.—MartM  FoiiM, 


and  of  concealing  itself  in  the  bams  and  outhouses^  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to 
the  poultry. 

The  Marten  seems  to  be  easily  tamed  to  a  certain  degree,  but  beyond  that  point  its 
wild  instincts  are  too  firmly  rooted  for  speedy  eradication.  One  of  these  creatures  was 
procured  when  young  by  a  shoemaker,  and  remained  with  him  until  it  had  reached 
maturity.  It  then  escaped  from  its  adopted  home,  and  commenced  a  series  of  depredations 
among  the  fowls  which  were  kept  by  the  neighbours,  returning  every  night,  and  concealing 
itself  in  the  house.  Its  destructive  energies  became  so  troublesome  tibat  it  was  at  last 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  united  voices  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  its  depredationsy 
and  paid  the  penalty  of  its  many  robberies. 

Another  Marten  was  captured  in  a  rather  curious  manner.  It  had  been  driven  from 
its  home,  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  dogs  that  were  chasing  it  in  hot  purstdt,  leaped  over 
a  precipice,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  forty  of  fifty  feet,  without  meeting  ¥dth  anything  to 
break  its  fall  It  lay  on  the  ground  as  if  dead,  and  one  of  the  spectators  descended  the 
cliff,  and  captured  the  Marten.  However,  it  soon  gave  iadications  of  returning  animation, 
by  scratching  and  biting  so  fiercely  that  the  captor  was  glad  to  put  it  into  a  bag.    It  soon 
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became  tame  under  kind  treatment,  and  was  led  about  a  garden  by  a  string  which  waa 
tied  round  its  waist 

After  a  while,  as  it  was  kept  in  a  stable,  it  contracted  a  strong  friendship  for  a  horse, 
and  was  always  to  be  found  sitting  upon  the  horse's  back.  If  a  visitor  entered,  it  would 
growl  and  run  about  the  horse  in  a  very  excited  manner,  sometimes  sitting  between  his 
ears,  and  then  running  along  his  neck  and  lying  on  his  back,  and  playing  all  kinds  of 
similar  antics.  The  hors^  deemed  quite  pleased  with  his  cttrious  little  Mend,  and  permitted 
the  Marten  to  run  Over  him  as  much  as  it  pleased. 

Unfortuiiately,  this  strange  friendship  was  of  very  short  Standing,  for  the  poor  Marten 
contrived  td  get  into  H  trap,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  quite  dead.  When  in 
captivity,  it  Was  fed  on  meat^  birds,  or  even  on  bread  and  milk.  It  always  preferred  to 
receive  the  birds  before  they  were  killed,  and  could  not  endure  kny  disturbance  while 
engaged  iil  its  meal 

'Die  Marten  is  a  good  swimmer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  leapei*  and  climber,  and  has 
been  often  seen  to  swim  across  a  tolerably  wide  river  when  it  had  been  hard  pressed  in 
the  chasa 

Both  the  Pine  and  the  Beech  Martens  are  said  to  be  veiy  lively  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  if  they  are  rightly  managed  and  carefoUy  tended.  They  are  among  the 
most  graceful  of  animals ;  and  whether  they  are  running,  climbiiig,  Itoping,  or  moving  in 
any  way,  all  their  actions  are  full  of  quick  and  easy  graca  Th^  are  the  more  fitted  for 
a  state  of  domestication  by  being  firee  firdm  the  very  offensive  scent  trhich  is  given  forth 
by  many  of  the  Mustelidse,  and  which  makes  several  of  those  otherwise  pleasing 
creatures  objects  of  utter  dislike  and  abhorrenca  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  perceptible 
odour  in  these  creatures,  which  is  caused  by  the  substance  that  is  secreted  in  a  kind  of 
pouch  which  is  placed  near  the  insertion  of  the  taU,  but  it  is  not  offensive  in  its  character, 
and  to  many  persons  is  even  agreeabla  On  this  account,  the  Pine  and  Beech  Martens 
are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sweet  Martens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Polecat,  which 
is  termed  the  Foul-Marten,  or  Foumart,  on  accouilt  of  the  peculiarly  unj^leasant  odour 
which  is  exhaled  from  its  person. 

Even  in  captivity,  its  agUity  is  so  great  thdt,  while  it  is  engaged  in  its  graceful  antics, 
its  shape  can  hardly  be  discerned.  It  is  more  watchful  at  night  than  ih  the  daytime,  but 
will  often  awake  from  its  slumbers  during  the  hours  of  light,  and  reci'eate  itself  with  a 
little  exercisa  Although  it  is  an  essentially  carnivorous  animal,  it  will  often  eat  various 
vegetable  substances,  when  it  is  deprived  of  freedoni,  and  very  probably  doed  so  when  it 
is  at  large  in  its  native  woods ;  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  partially 
herbivorous  character  Of  its  molar  teeth.  It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  strips  of 
their  shells  while  they  are  still  hanging  on  the  tree,  leaving  the  shattered  fragments 
adherent  to  the  branched.  So  sharp  are  its  teeth,  and  so  powerful  its  ja^s,  that  one  oif 
these  animals  has  been  known  to  gnaw  its  way  through  the  wooden  door  of  the  room  in 
which  it  was  confinlBd,  and  to  make  its  escape  through  the  orifice. 

The  Martens  are  nearly  banished  firom  the  more  cultivated  English  cdunties,  but  still 
linger  in  sOme  numbers  among  the  more  rocky  and  wooded  portions  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Carnarvon  and  Merionethshire  they  are  still  tolerably  numerous,  and  are  frequently 
himted  by  hbuiids,  as  if  they  were  foxes  or  other  lawful  gama 

One  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  Weasels  i3  the  celebrated  Sablb,  which 
produces  the  richly  tinted  fur  that  is  in  such  great  request  Sevetal  species  of  this  animal 
are  sought  for  the  sake  of  their  far.  They  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Martens  that  have 
already  been  described,  and  are  supposed  by  some  zoologists  to  belbng  to  the  same  species^ 
Besides  the  well-known  Martes  ZibeUina,  a  North  American  species  is  known,  together 
with  another  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Japan.  These  two  creatures,  although  they  are 
very  similar  to  each  other  in  general  aspect,  can  be  distinguished  firom  each  other  by  the 
different  hue  of  their  legs  and  feet :  the  American  Sable  being  tinged  with  white  upon 
those  portions  of  its  person,  and  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Japanese  Sable  being 
marked  with  black 

The  Sable  is  spread  over  a  large    extent  of   coimtry,  being  foimd  in    Siberia. 
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Xamtschatka,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia  Its  for  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year,  and  ofifers  an  inducement  to  the  hunter  to  brave  the  fearful 
inclemency  of  a  northern  winter  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  small  but 
valuable  commodities.  A  really  perfect  Sable  skin  is  but  seldom  obtained,  and  will 
command  an  exceedingly  high  price.  An  ordinary  skin  is  considered  to  be  worth  firom 
one  to  six  or  seven  pounds,  but  if  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  is  valued  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  much-prized  skins,  the  Sable-hunters  are  forced  to  under^ 
the  most  terrible  privations,  and  often  lose  their  lives  in  the  snow-covered  wastes  m 
which  the  Sable  loves  to  dwell  A  sudden  and  heavy  snow-storm  will  obliterate  in  a 
single  half-hour  every  trace  by  which  the  hunter  had  marked  out  his  path,  and,  if  it 
should  be  of  long  continuance,  may  overwhelm  him  in  the  mountain  "  drifts  "  which  are 
heaped  so  strangely  by  the  fierce  tempests  that  dweep  over  those  fearful  regions.  Should 
he  not  be  an  exceedingly  experience  hunter,  possessed  of  a  spirit  which  is  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  dangers,  and  of  a  mind  which  is  stored  with  the  multitudinous  precepts  of 
hunters'  lore,  he  is  certain  to  sink  under  the  accumulated  terrors  of  his  situation,  and  to 
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perish  by  cold  and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  the  snow-sea  that  rolls  in  huge  white  biUows 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 

At  the  best,  and  when  he  meets  with  the  greatest  success,  the  privations  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  undergo  are  of  the  most  fearful  character,  and  he  rarely  escapes  without 
bearing  on  his  {ierson  the  marks  of  the  terrible  labour  which  he  has  performed. 

The  Sables  take  up  their  abocl©  chiefly  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  forests  that  cover  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory  iii  those  uncultivated  regions. 
Their  hoiHes  are  usually  made  in  holes  which  the  creatures  burrow  in  the  earth,  and 
are  generally  made  more  secure  by  being  dug  among  the  roots  of  trees.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  prefer  to  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  there  they  rear  their 
young.  Some  authors,  however,  deny  that  the  Sable  inhabits  subterranean  burrows, 
and  assert  that  its  nest  is  always  made  in  a  hollow  tree.  Their  nests  ate  soft  and  warm 
beiiig  composed  chiefly  of  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  grass. 

fiieir  food  is  said  to  partake  partially  of  a  v^etable  and  partially  of  an  animal 
character,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  time,  when  the  hares 
and  other  animals  are  rambling  about  the  plains  and  forests,  the  Sable  takes  advantage 
of  their  presence,  and  kills  and  eats  thenL  But  when  the  severity  of  the  winter  firosts 
has  compelled  these  creatures  to  remain  within  their  domiciles,  the  Sable  is  said  to  feed 
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upon  the  wild  berries  Chat  it  finds  on  the  branches.  The  hunters  assert  that  the  Sable 
is  not  content  to  feed  only  on  the  hares  and  such  like  animals,  which  constitute  the  usual 
prey  of  the  larger  Weasels,  but  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  killing  and  devouring  the  ermine 
and  the  smaller  members  of  the  Weasel  triba  Even  birds  fall  victims  to  these  agile  and 
voracious  animals,  being  often  overtaken  in  their  flight  among  the  branches  of  trees  by  a 
well-aimed  leap  and  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  fore-paws. 

Sometimes  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  fail,  and  then  the  Sable  enacts  the  part  of 
parasite  to  some  larger  animal,  such  as  a  bear  or  a  wolf^  and,  following  on  its  track, 
endeavours  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  feeding  on  the  remnants  of  the  prey  which  may 
be  taken  by  the  superior  powers  of  its  unwitting  ally. 

The  Sables  are  taken  in  various  modea  Sometimes  they  are  captured  in  traps,  which 
are  formed  in  order  to  secure  the  animal  without  damaging  its'fur.  Sometimes  they  are 
fairly  hunted  down  by  means  of  the  tracks  which  their  little  feet  leave  in  the  white  snow, 
and  are  traced  to  their  domicila  A  net  is  then  placed  over  the  orifice,  and  by  means 
of  a  certain  pungent  smoke  which  is  thrown  into  the  cavity,  the  inhabitant  is  forced  to 
rush  into  the  open  air,  and  is  captured  in  the  net  The  hunters  are  forced  to  support 
themselves  on  the  soft  yielding  surface  of  the  snow  by  wearing  "snow-shoes,"  or  tiiey 
would  be  lost  in  the  deep  drifts  which  are  perfectly  capable  of  supporting  so  light  and 
active  an  animal  as  the  Sable,  but  would  engulf,  a  human  being  before  he  had  made 
a  second  step. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  the  Sable  is  forced  to  take  refage  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  in  that  case  it  is  made  captive  by  means  of  a  noose  which  is  dexterously  flung 
over  its  head. 

On  examining  the  for  of  the  Sable,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  fixed  to  the  skin  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  turn  with  equal  freedom  in  all  directions,  and  lies  smoothly  in  what- 
ever direction  it  may  be  pressed.  The  fiir  is  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  extends  down  the  limbs  to  the  claws.  The  colour  is  a  rich  brown,  slightly 
mottled  with  white  about  the  head,  and  taking  a  grey  tinge  on  the  neck. 

Even  in  the  localities  where  it  is  most  usucdly  found  it  is  by  no  means  a  common 
animal,  and  is  so  cautious  that  it  is  not  easily  induced  to  enter  a  trap  or  to  permit  itself 
to  be  outwitted  by  its  pursuers.  Should  the  hunter  prefer  to  catch  the  Sable  in  traps,  he 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  secures  a  Sable  in  every  eight  or  ten  trap&  Sometimes,  on 
going  the  round  of  his  traps,  which  is  a  task  of  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and  involves 
a  journey  of  many  miles,  he  finds  them  all  empty,  and  the  baits  gone,  having  been 
devoured  by  some  crafty  animal  that  has  followed  the  hunter  in  his  course  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  robbing  the  traps  of  their  baits. 

When  domesticated,  the  Sable  exhibits  no  small  amount  of  intelligence,  and  can  be 
tamed  with  considerable  success.  One  of  these  animals  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  palace 
belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tobolsk,  and  was  so  thoroughly  domesticated,  that  it  was 
accustomed  to  wander  at  will  about  the  city  and  pay  visits  to  the  inhabitants.  Two 
other  specimens  of  the  same  creature  were  tamed,  but  not  to  so  complete  a  degree.  They 
used  to  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  were  peculiarly  vigilant  and  restless 
during  the  night  After  partaking  of  food,  they  always  became  exceedinglv  drowsy,  and 
would  sleep  so  soundly  that  they  might  be  shaken,  pinched,  or  even  pricked  with  a  sharp 
instrument  without  giving  any  signs  of  awakening.  This  curious  somnolence  would 
generally  last  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour,  lliey  exhibited  a  great  dislike  to  cats, 
and  if  they  saw  one  of  those  animals,  would  rise  on  their  hind-legs  as  if  to  fight  it 

The  mode  of  attack  is  the  same  in  all  the  members  of  the  Weasel  tribe.  They  always 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  steal  unperceived  upon  their  intended  prey,  and  then  to 
fasten  suddenly  upon  the  doomed  animal  by  means  of  their  sharp  teeth,  and  tightly 
clinging  paws.  They  always  endeavour  to  seize  their  victim  by  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  with  a  shigle  bite  drive  their  long  canine  teeth  into  the  brain.  They  seem  to  be 
singularly  and  literally  bloodthirsty  in  character,  delighting  to  suck  the  blood  of  the 
animals  which  they  have  destroyed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  possessors  of  rabbits,  poultry,  or  similar  creatures,  the 
whole  of  the  Weasel  tribe  are  sad  epicures  in  their  taste^  and  will  wreak  far  more 
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destraction  in  a  farmyard  than  if  they  were  possessed  of  greater  powers  and  smaller 
discrimination. 

Oftentimes  they  are  most  wantonly  destructive,  lolling  great  numbers  of  victims  and 
contenting  themselves  with  drinking  the  blood,  without  attemptiug  even  to  tear  the 
flesh  in  any  other  manner.  This  method  of  attack  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  stoat,  and  will  be  alluded  to  when  that  animal  is  described  in  its  place  among  the 
Mustelidae. 

The  size  of  the  Sable  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  marten,  being  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail  It  is  -not  a  very  prolific  animal,  as  it  seldom 
produces  more  than  five  young  at  a  birth,  and  is  generally  content  with  three.  March 
and  April  are  the  months  in  which  the  young  Sables  are  bom,  so  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  until  they  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  search  for  food  on  their  own  account 


WOOn^BOOK,  OB  PEKAN.— Mirf»»  OimtukmrtK 


The  Pekak,  more  popularly  termed  the  Wood-shock,  is  a  native  of  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  is  of  some  value  on  account  of  its  fur,  which  is  nearly 
as  useful,  although  not  so  valuable,  as  that  of  the  sable,  with  which  animal  it  is  very 
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closely  allied.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  generally  of  a  greyish-brown,  the  grey  tint 
being  found  chiefly  on  its  back,  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  the  legs,  tail,  and 
back  of  the  neck  marked  with  a  much  darker  brown. 

Its  habitation  is  usually  made  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  choosing  that  aqueous  locality  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  food,  which 
consists  of  fish  and  various  quadrupeds  which  live  near  the  water.  Hunting  the 
Wood-shock  is  a  diversion  which  is  greatly  in  vogue,  and  is  especially  followed  by 
the  younger  portions  of  the  community,  who  find  in  this  water-living,  earth-burrowing, 
sharp-toothed  animal,  a  creature  which  affords  plenty  of  sport  to  the^iselveQ  and  their 
dogs,  while  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  powerful  antagonist  to  cause  any  great  da|^er  to  its 
foes,  if  it  should  be  driven  to  despair  and  assume  the  offensive,  instead  of  yielding 
in  sullen  silence. 

The  PoMCAT  has  earned  for  itself  a  most  unenviable  fame,  having  been  long 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  noxious  pests  to  which  the  farmyard  is  liable.  Slightly 
smaller  than  the  marten,  and  not^quite  so  powerful,  it  is  found  to  be  a  nqore  deadly 
enemy  to  rabbits,  game,  and  poultry,  tht^n  any  other  animal  of  its  size. 

It  is  wondeffimy  bold  when  engaged  upon  its  marauding  expeditions,  and  maintains 
an  impertinently  audacious  air  even  when  it  is  intercepted  in  thp  act  of  destruction.  Not 
only  does  it  make  victims  of  the  smaller  poultry,  such  as  ducks  and  chickens,  but  attacks 
geese,  turkeys,  and  oth^r  larger  birds  with  perfect  readiness.  This  ferocious  little  creature 
has  a  terribl.e  habit  of  destroying  the  life  of  every  animal  that  jnay  be  in  the  same 
chamber  with  itself,  and  if  it  should  gain  admission  into  a  henhouse  will  kill  every  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  it  may  not  be  able  to  eat  the  twentieth  part  of  its  victims. 
It  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  sucking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  it  destroys,  and 
appears  to  comynence  its  repast  by  eating  the  brains.  If  several  victims  shoidd  come  in 
its  way,  it  will  kill  them  all,  suck  their  blood,  and  eat  the  brains,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  bodjr  imtpuched. 

There  is  a  beautifully  merciful  provision  in  this  apparently  cruel  habit  of  the  Pole- 
cat, by  which  the  creatures  that  are  doomed  to  fall  under  its  teeth  and  claws  are  spared 
from  much  suffering.  The  first  bite  which  a  Polecat  delivery  is  generally  sufficiently 
powerful  to  drive  the  long  canine. teeth  into  the  brain,  and  to  cause  instantaneous 
insensibility,  if  not  instantaneous  death.  Its  habit  of  drawing  the  blood  fix>m  the  veins 
is  another  preservative  against  suffering,  for  the  wounded  animj^  is  thus  deprived  of  life 
while  its  sen9es  are  deadened  by  the  injury  to  the  brain,  and  the  possibility  of  a  lingering 
death  prohibited.  Nearly  all  tiie  m^^lbers  of  the  Weasel  tribe  are  remarkable  tor  this 
development  of  a  sanguinaiy  nature,  but  in  none  of  them  is  it  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  Polecat 

This  aninml  is  npt  only  famous  for  its  bloodthirsty  disposition,  but  for  the  horrid 
odour  which  exhales  from  its  body,  and  which  seems  to  be  partially  under  the  control  of 
the  owner.  Wben  the  Polecat  is  wounded  or  annoyed  in  any  way,  this  disgusting  odour 
becomes  almost  unbearable,  and  has  the  property  of  adhering  for  a  loqg  time  to  any 
substance  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact  This  odour  is  produced  by  a  secretion 
which  is  foimd  in  a  small  pouch  near  the  tail  The  stoat  and  the  weasel  are  more  than 
sufficiently  tainted  with  this  powerfully  rank  odour,  but  in  the  Polecat  it  is  insufferably 
fetid.  From  this  circumstance  the  Polecat  is  termed  the  Foul-marten,  or  Foimiart 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Fulimart,  which  is  evidently  a  mere  variation  of  the  same 
word.  It  is  also  called  the  Fitchet,  a  name  which  is  well  known  to  artists  as  being  the 
title  of  the  animal  from  whose  fur  their  best  brushes  are  produced. 

The  hairs  from  which  the  brushes  are  manufactured  are  those  long,  sharp,  and 
glistening  hairs  which  protrude  through  the  soft  coating  of  woolly  fur  that  lies  next  the 
skin  and  serves  to  preserve  the  animal  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  moistura  The  colour 
of  these  longer  hairs  is  a  rich  shining  brown,  of  a  very  dark  hue,  and  that  of  the  inner  fur 
is  a  pale  yellow.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  colour  of  the  fur  differs  according  to  the 
comparative  length  of  the  two  kinds  of  hair ;  that  on  the  back  being  of  a  dark  brown, 
because  the  long  brown  hairs  are  more  numerously  and  closely  set  together ;  while  the 
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fiir  of  the  under  portions  are  oi  a  much  lighter  tint,  because  the  brown  hairs  are  shorter 
and  fewer  in  number,  and  permit  the  s6ft  yellow  fur  to  appoar.  The  outer  skin,  with 
its  covering  of  fur,  is  of  some  value,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  as  well  as  of 
the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  fraudulently  employed  in  imitation 
of  the  true  sable,  and  is  Sold  under  that  title. 

The  Polecat  does  not  restrict  itself  to  terrestrial  game,  but  also  wages  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  rivers  and  ponds.    Frogs,  toads,  newts^  and  fish  are  among  the  number 
of  the  creatures  that  fall  victimf  to  its  rapacity.     It  has  been  known  to  take  great 
htimbers  of  frogs  and  toads,  and  to  lay  them  up  as  a  living  store  of  food  in  a  comer  of 
its  habitatioh,  and  to  guard  against  their  escape  by  a  bite  upon  the  brain  of  each  victim, 
ivhich  produced  a  kind  of  perpetual  drowsiness,  and  prohibited  them  from  any  active 
exertion.    Large  stores  of  eels  have  also  been  found  in  the  larder  of  a  Polecat, — a 
remarkable  circumstance,  when  we  cbnsider  the  slippery  agility  of  the  eel,  and  its  powers 
of  swimming  when  immersed  in  itd 
native  elelnent.    Even  the  formid- 
ably defended  nests  of  the  wild  bees 
are  said  to  yield  up  their  honeyed 
stores  to  the  fearless  attack  of  this 
tapacious  creature. 

As  to  rabbits,  hares,  and  other 
Small  animals,  the  Polecat  sieems 
to  catch  and  devour  them  almost 
at  wilL  The  hares  it  can  capture 
either  by  stealing  upon  them  as 
they  lie  asleep  in  their  "forms,"  or 
by  patiently  tracking  them  through 
their  meanderings,  and  hunting 
them  down  fairly  by  scent.  The 
rabbits  flee  in  vain  for  safety  into 
their  subterranean  strongholds,  fot 
the  Polecat  is  quite  at  home  in 
such  localities,  and  can  traverse  a 
burrow  with  greater  agility  than 
the  rabbits  themselves.  Even  the 
rats  that  are  found  so  plentifully 

about  the  water-side  are  occaaionally  pursued  into  their  holes,  and  ther6  captured. 
Pheasants,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  game  are  a  favourite  prey  with  the  Polecat, 
which  secutes  them  by  a  happy  admixture  of  agility  and  craft  So  very  destructive  are 
these  animals,  that  a  single  family  is  quite  sufficient  to  de{)reciate  the  value  of  a 
warren  or  a  covert  to  no  small  extent 

Although  so  injurious  to  the  property  of  the  farmer,  the  Polecat  is  not  without  its 
usa  It  certainly  commits  sad  havoc  among  game,  and  if  it  can  obtain  admittance  into 
a  poultry-house,  is  sure  to  scatter  destruction  around  it  But  it  is  quite  as  deadly  an 
enemy  to  the  rats  as  to  the  poultry,  although  its  rat-killing  perfor'man^s  do  not  attract 
so  much  attention  ad  its  evil  Conduct  towards  game  and  poultry.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Polecat  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  farmers,  who  have  an  idea 
that  the  animal  is  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  hospitality,  and  will  do  no  damage  to 
the  property  of  the  man  whose  farin-btiildings  affCrd  it  a  shelter.  It  is  true  that  the  hen- 
roosts are  frequently  depopulated,  but  this  mischance  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Polecat 
which  is  the  guest  of  some  distant  farmer,  and  which  is  not  bound  by  any  ties  of 
gratitude. 

The  Polecat  is  a  tolerably  prolific  animal,  producing  four  or  five  young  at  a  litter^ 
The  locality  which  the  mother  selects  for  the  nursery  of  her  future  family  is  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  a  burrow,  which  is  scooped  in  light  and  dry  soil,  defended  if  possible  by 
the  roots  of  tree&  In  this  subterranean  abode  a  warm  nest  is  constructed,  composed  of 
various  dried  leaves  and  of  moss,  laid  with  singular  smoothnesa  The  young  Polecats 
1.  44. 
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make  their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  Juna  Sometimes 
the  nest  is  made  in  a  deserted  rabbit-buri'ow,  sometimes  in  the  deep  and  dark  crannies 
which  are  often  found  in  rocky  localities,  and  sometimes  in  the  interstices  which  exist 
between  large  and  rough  stones  when  they  are  thrown  loosely  into  a  heap.  K  a  stone- 
heap  should  be  covered  with  grass  or  brushwood,  the  Polecat  seems  to  be  better  pleased 
than  if  the  component  parts  were  bleak  and  bare,  and  is  more  likely  to  take  up  its 
residence  within  its  recesses.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Polecat  had  entered  a  rabbit's 
burrow  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  inmates,  it  was  followed  by  a  ferret,  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  burrow  by  its  master  for  the  same  object  As  the  ferret  remained 
in  the  burrow  for  a  very  long  time,  its  master  became  impatient,  and  thinking  that 
it  might  have  settled  itself  to  sleep,  began  to  stamp  on  the  ground  and  to  shout  into  the 
hole,  in  order  to  awaken  the  slumbering  animal 

After  a  while,  to  use  the  language  of  the  narrator,  "  I  heard  a  faint  noise,  which 
resembled  the  squeak  of  a  ferret  I  was  all  astonishment,  and  could  not  account 
for  it ;  I  listened  again,  and  the  noise  grew  louder,  as  if  proceeding  from  more  than  one 
animal  Presently,  I  observed  tbe  ferret's  tail,  and  soon  afterwards  saw  that  it  was 
struggling  hard  to  bring  something  out  of  the  burrow,  which  I  thought  must  be  a 
rabbit  The  ferret  continued  to  drag  its  prey  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  it  closely  inlerlocked  with  a  male  Polecat ;  they  had  fastened  like 
bull-dogs  on  each  other's  necks.  The  Polecat,  when  it  saw  me,  did  not  quit  its  hold,  but 
redoubled  its  efforts,  and  dragged  the  ferret  back  into  the  earth,  when  the  squeaking  was 
resumed, 

I  now  feared  for  the  ferret's  life,  but  soon  observed  it  again  bringing  its  opponent  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  so  I  drew  back,  hoping  that  it  might  be  brought  out  for  me  to  take  a 
shoot  This  never  however  happened,  for  the  Polecat  again  rsJlied,  kept  its  hold  fast, 
and  the  belligerent  parties  once  more  disappeared. 

I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  them  for  some  time,  and  again  feared  for  my 
little  champion's  life.  But  a  third  time  I  saw  it  dragging  out  its  antagonist  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  ferret  brought  its  opponent  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  when  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  and  just  as  I  expected  to  see  the  Polecat  defeated,  the  ferret,  quite 
exhausted,  relinquished  the  combat  and  came  hopping  towards  me,  considerably  mangled 
about  the  throat  Its  enemy  did  not  dare  to  follow,  but  stood  deliberately  snuffing  up 
the  air  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  I  took  aim  at  the  Polecat,  and,  strange  to  say,  my 
gun  missed  fire  at  least  four  or  five  times,  when  the  little  hero,  turning  quickly  round, 
escaped  into  the  earth,  thus  failing  with  my  auxiliaries,  my  ferret  and  my  gun. 

I  attribute  the  defeat  of  the  ferret  to  the  inevitable  loss  of  vigour  which  every 
animal  must  sufifer  when  confined  imder  the  dominion  of  man,  and  restrained  from 
those  habits  of  invariable  instinct  which  in  their  natural  state  produces  in  them  the  great 
height  of  perfection." 

In  no  manner  is  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  the  inferior  animals  more  powerfully 
asserted  than  in  his  power  of  subjecting  them  to  his  influence,  and  bending  their  natural 
instincts  to  his  service  There  really  appears  to  be  hardly  any  group  of  animals,  and, 
indeed,  but  very  few  families,  which  do  not  furnish  their  quota  to  the  number  of  the 
servants  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  already  seen  that  several  species  of  the  monkey  race  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  their  native  land.  The  bats  appear  to  have  escaped 
at  present  from  the  service  of  mankind,  although  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are 
possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  intellect,  and  can  be  tamed  without  difficulty. 
Among  the  cats,  the  chetah  and  the  caracal  are  examples  of  wild  animals  whose  destructive 
instinct  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Several  species  of  the  civet  tribe 
have  been  taught  to  chase  and  destroy  rats,  mice,  or  other  domestic  pests,  while  the 
services  which  are  rendered  to  mankind  by  the  dog  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  reference. 

Even  those  unpromising  animals,  the  weasels,  can  be  subjected  to  tlie  wondrous 
super-eminence  of  the  human  intellect    The  Febset  is  well  known  as  the  constant 
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companion  of  the  rat-catcher  and  the  rabbit-hmiter,  being  employed  for  tlie  purpose  of 
following  its  prey  into  their  deepest  recesses,  and  of  driving  them  from  their  strongholds 
into  the  open  air,  when  the  pursuit  is  taken  np  by  its  maater.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Ferret  is  employed  will  be  presently  related. 

Some  writers  have  thought  the  Ferret  to  be  identical  in  species  with  the  polecat,  and 
have  strengthened  this  opimon  by  the  well-known  fact  that  a  mixed  breed  between  these 
two  ftTiimftla  is  often  employed  by  those  who  study  the  development  and  the  powers  of 
the  Ferret. 

However,  the  most  generally  received  opinion  of  the  present  day  considers  the  Ferret 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Avork  on  the  British  Quadrupeds,  remarks  that 
the  different  geographical  range  which  is  inhabited  by  these  creatures  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  arguments  in  favour  of  the  distinction  of  the  species.  The  polecat  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  bearing  the  severest  cold  with  impunity,  and  able  to  track  its 
prey  for  many  miles  over  the  snow.  But  the  Ferret  is  ori^ally  a  native  of  Airica,  and 
is  most  sensitive  to  cold,  needing  artificial  means  whereby  it  can  be  preserved  from  the 
cold  air  of  our  English  climate,  and  perishing  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter. 
When  the  Ferret  is  kept  in  a  state  of-  domestication,  the  box  or  hutch  in  which  it  resides 
must  be  amply  supplied  with  hay, 
wool,  or  other  warm  substances,  or 
the  creature  will  soon  pine  away 
and  die. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
Ferret  escapes  from  its  owners,  and 
making  its  way  into  the  nearest 
wood  or  warren,  remains  in  its  new 
quarters  until  the  end  of  autumn, 
living  qtdte  at  its  ease,  and  killing 
rabbits  and  game  at  its  leisure. 
But  when  the  cold  weather  draws 
near,  and  the  frosty  nights  of  autumn 
begin  to  herald  the  frosty  days  of 
winter,  the  Ferret  wiU  do  its  best 
to  return  to  its  captivity  and  its 
warmer  bed,  or,  failing  in  its  at- 
tempt, will  die.  That  a  Ferret  should 
escape  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
cii*cumstance,  for  the  creature  is  so 
active  of  limb  and  so  serpentine  of 
body  that  it  can  avail  itself  of  the 
very  smallest  opening,  and,  when  once  at  liberty,  can  conceal  itself  with  such  address  that 
it  is  very  rarely  recovered. 

Some  years  ago,  an  escaped  Ferret  was  discovered  in  its  usuiped  burrow,  and  most 

gllantly  captured  by  a  young  lad  who  was  at  the  time  among  the  niimber  of  my  pupils. 
e  was  prowling  round  a  small,  thickly- wooded  copse,  in  search  of  birds'  nests,  when  he 
saw  a  sharply-pointed  snout  protruding  from  a  rabbit-hole  in  the  bank  which  edged  the 
copse,  and  a  pair  of  fiery  little  eyes  gleaming  like  two  living  gems  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  burrow.  Being  a  remarkably  silent  and  reticent  lad,  he  told  no  one  of  his  discoveiy, 
but  went  into  the  village,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  little  dead  kitten  which  had 
just  been  drowned.  He  then  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  bank  which  overhung  the  burrow, 
and  holding  the  dead  kitten  by  its  tail,  lowered  it  into  the  hole.  The  Ferret  made  an 
immediate  spring  at  the  prey  which  had  made  so  opportune  an  anival,  and  was  jerked 
out  of  the  burrow  before  it  could  loosen  its  Jiold. 

The  lad  grasped  the  Ferret  across  the  body,  but  as  he  was  lying  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  only  use  his  left  arm,  the  enraged  animal  began  to  bite  his  hand  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  However,  the  young  captor  could  not  be  induced  to  let  the  Ferret  escape, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind  whirled  the  creature  round  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
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was  soon  rendered  almost  senseless  by  giddiness,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  grasping 
it  with  his  right  hand.  The  Ferret  could  not  bite  while  thus  held,  S'^d  was  borne 
triumphantly  hojne,  in  spite  of  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  hand.  The 
bite  of  an  enraged  Ferret  is  of  a  very  severe  character,  and,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  its  food,  is  difficult  to  heal  and  extremely  painful 

It  is  a  flerce  little  animal,  ^nd  is  too  apt  to  turn  upon  its  owner,  and  wound  him 
severely  before  he  suspects  that  the  creature  is  ^tuated  by  any  ill  intentions.  I  once 
witnessed  a  rather  curious  example  of  the  ujiciertainty  of  the  Ferret's  temper.  A  lad  who 
possessed  a  beautiful  white  Ferret  had  partially  tamed  the  creature,  and  thought  that  it 
was  quite  hannless.  The  Ferret  was  accustomed  to  crawl  about  his  person,  and  would 
permit  itself  to  be  caressed  almost  as  £reely  as  a  ct^t  But  on  one  unfortunate  morning, 
when  its  owner  was  vaunting  the  peiformances  of  his  proUaie — ^for  it  was  a  female 
— the  creature  made  a  qtdet  but  rapid  snap  at  his  mouth,  and  (irove  its  teeth  through 
both  his  lips,  making  four  cuts  as  sharply  de%ejl  as  if  they  had  be^n  made  with  a 
razor. 

StiU,  the  Ferret  is  re^y  susceptible  of  kind  fcjeling,  and  has  been  ofteij  known  to  be 
truly  tamed.  One  of  these  animals  was  accuston)Le<d  tp  accompany  its  master  when  he 
took  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  was  permitted  to  range  at  -^vilL  Rqund  its  neck  a  little 
bell  was  hung,  so  as  to  give  indications  of  its  presence,  but  it  was  so  extremely  tame  that 
this  precaution  was  hardly  needed.  It  would  follow  its  master  like  a  dog,  and  if  he  ran 
away  would  hunt  his  footsteps,  anxiously  and  eagerly  seeking  fof  his  presence.  This  was 
a  Polecat-ferret 

When  Ferrets  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  rabbits,  tjieir  mouths  ^xe  securely 
muzzled  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  burrows ;  as,  if  thpir  teeth  were  at  liberty 
they  would  in  all  probability  Jcill  the  &:st  rabbit  which  they  pijet,  and  remain  in  the 
burrow  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  its  blood.  They  are  purposely  kept  without  their 
ordinary  meals  before  they  are  taken  into  the  field,  and  are  therefore  especially  anxious 
to  secure  their  prey.  Several  mgdes  of  muzzling  the  Ferret  are  in  vogue  :  son^e  of  them 
being  as  humane  as  is  consistent  with  the  act  of  &stening  together  the  jaws  of  any  animal^ 
and  others  being  most  shamefully  cruel  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  generial  custom 
to  sew  up  the  lips  pf  the  poor  creature  every  time  that  it  was  used  for  hunting,  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  this  process  are  given  ^  the  sporting  boqks  of  the  peripd. 
Leathern  muzzles  are  made  especially  fpr  the  purpose,  and  are  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted ;  but  in  their  absence,  the  Ferret's  mouth  can  be  effectually  closed  by  means  of 
two  pieces  of  string,  one  of  which  is  placed  round  the  nepk  aifd  the  other  under  the  ja>^, 
and  the  four  ends  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Almost  any  Ferret  will  enter  a  rabbit-burrow  and  drive  out  the  inmates,  for  the 
rabbits  do  not  even  think  of  resisting  thpir  pursuer,  and  flee  before  hiiji  with  all  theii 
might  But  there  are  comparatively  few  Ferrets  that  will  venture  to  enter  a  rat-hple, 
especially  after  they  have  sufiered  once  or  twice  fyon^  the  sharp  teeth  of  those  yoracioua 
rodents.  If  the  Ferret  is  accustomed  to  chase  rabbits,  it  becomes  totally  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  the  rat-catcher,  for  it  will  not  venture  even  to  face  a  well-grown  and 
vicious  old  rat,  and  much  less  will  it  dare  to  enter  the  burrow.  After  suffering  from  the 
bite  of  a  rat,  the  Ferret  is  seized  with  a  very  great  respect  for  a  rat's  teeth,  and  will  not 
willingly  place  itself  within  reach  of  those  shaxp-edged  weapons.  As  has  been  graphically 
said  by  a  practical  rat-catcher,  to  force  such  a  Ferret  into  a  ratrhole  is  '*  like  cramming  a 
cat  into  a  boot,  and  as  for  hunting,  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

When  a  Ferret  is  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  and  courage  to  face  its  long-tailed  foes, 
and  has  been  perfectly  trained  to  the  service,  it  can  achieve  wonders  in  open  fight,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  animal  As  a  general  fact,  a  large  grey  old  rat  will  beat  off  a  Ferret,  if 
it  can  only  back  itself  into  a  comer,  so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  from  behind  ;  but  when 
the  Ferret  is  well  trained  to  the  business,  it  becomes  a  most  destructive  rat-slayer.  There 
is  a  very  graphic  narrative  in  Mr.  J.  Rodwell's  work  on  rats,  which  not  only  shows  the 
wonderful  powers  of  the  Ferrety  but  gives  a  good  description  of  the  modes  of  attack  and 
defence  which  are  practised  by  both  animaH 
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"  One  evening  I  called  upon  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  found  liim  just  going  to 
decide  a  wager  respecting  a  large  male  Ferret  of  the  polecat  breed,  which  was  to  destroy 
fifty  rat9  within  the  hour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Ferret  was  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

The  t^ts  were  placed  in  a  large  square  measuring  eight  or  ten  feet  from  comer  to 
comer.  The  Ferret  was  put  in,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  set  about  his  work.  Some  of  tbe  larger  rats  were  very  great  cowards,  and  surrendered 
with  scarcely  a  straggle ;  while  some  of  the  smaller,  or  three-parts-grown  ones,  fought 
most  desperately.  One  of  these  drew  my  particular  attention.  The  Ferret,  in  makmg 
his  attacks,  was  beaten  off  several  tiij?^3,  to  his  great  discomfiture  ;  for  the  rat  bit  him 
most  severely.  At  last  the  Ferret  bustled  the  fight,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  rat  upon 
its  back,  with  one  of  his  feet  upon  the  lower  part  of  its  belly.  In  this  position  they 
remained  for  some  minutes,  with  their  heads  close  to  each  other  a^d  their  mouths  wide 
open.  The  Ferret  was  rather  exhausted  with  his  former  conflicts,  and  every  move  he 
made  the  rat  bit  him.  At  last  he  lost  his  temper,  and  making  one  desperate  effort,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  rat  within  his  deadly  grasp.  He  threw  himself  upon  his  side, 
and  drawing  the  rat  close  to  him,  he  fixed  his  teeth  in  its  neck. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  rat  ?ya,s  running  carelessly  about.  All  at  once,  when  near  the 
Ferret,  it  threw  up  its  head  as  if  a  new  idea  had  strupk  it :  it  retreated  tiU  it  met  with 
another,  and  it  wa^  astonishing  to  see  the  instantanjppus  effect  pro4uced  in  the  second. 
Off  they  ran  together  to  the  comer  where  the  Ferret  lay.  The  fact  was,  they  scented  the 
blood  of  either  the  mt  or  the  Ferret,  which  in  both  was  running  ii^  profusion.  Without 
any  further  ceremony  they  seized 
the  Ferret  fast  by  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  dre^i^  themselves  up  fpr 
a  comfortable  suck  of  warm  blood. 
The  Ferret,feeli»gtheemart,  thought 
it  was  his  old  exponent  that  was 
struggling  in  nis  grasp,  and  bit  his 
lifeless  victim  most  fi^ously.  Pre- 
sently he  let  go  the  dea^d  rat  and 
seemed  asto^nded  at  the  audacity 
of  the  others.  He  began  to  strag- 
gle, and  they  seemed  quite  pffended 
at  being  diturbed  at  their  repast 
He  very  soon,  however,  succeeded 
in  catching  bold  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  ran  away  ;  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  Ferret  de- 
molished the  wbole  fifty  consider- 
ably under  the  hour." 

r«  ,  .     ,         A  -r^  POLECAT-PERRET. 

Two  kmds  of  Ferrets  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  hunting 

game ;  the  one,  a  creamy-white  creature,  with  bright  pink  eyes,  and  the  othe^  a  mych 
darker  and  fiercer-looking  animal,  which  is  the  mixed  offspring  of  the  polecat  and  the  Ferret 
This  is  the  animal  which  is  called  the  Polecat-ferret  in  the  above  mentioned  anecdote. 

The  same  author  mentions  several  curious  instances  of  single  combat  between  rats 
and  Ferrets,  in  which  the  latter  animals  were  successfully  resisted.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  walking  in  the  fields,  accompanied  by  the  tame  Ferret  which  has  already 
been  described,  a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between  the  Ferret  and  a  female  water-rat 
which  was  defending  her  young.  Not  seeing  the  first  attack,  the  owner  of  the  Ferret 
thought  that  his  favourite  had  wounded  its  nose  against  a  spike,  for  it  was  bleeding 
profusely,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress.  Presently,  however,  tiie  cause  of  its  wounds 
became  apparent,  in  the  person  of  a  large  rat,  which  darted  fiercely  at  him  from  the  cover 
of  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  with  the  force  of  her  spring  fairly  knocked  him  off  his  legs. 
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When  the  grass-tuft  was  removed,  a  litter  of  yoting  rats  was  seen,  over  whom  the 
mother  was  keeping  such  undaunted  watcL  She  <ud  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  Ferret  drew  within  a  certain  distance,  she  flew  at  him,  and  knocked  him 
over,  inflicting  a  fresh  bite  on  every  attack,  so  that  the  assailant  was  being  worsted. 
At  last,  being  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  two  little  rats,  which  clung  too  firmly  to 
their  parent,  she  made  a  false  leap,  and  was  seized  in  the  fatal  embrace  of  the  Ferret,  who 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  valiant  defender  of  her  young  had  not  the  owner  of 
the  Ferret  come  to  the  rescue  and  disengaged  the  cruel  teeth  fipom  their  hold  But  so 
furious  was  the  mother  rat,  that  when  she  was  released  from  her  foe  she  again  flew  at  it, 
and  inflicted  several  severe  bitea  Its  owner  then  held  the  Ferret  by  its  tail,  and  was 
carrying  it  away,  when  the  rat,  after  making  several  ineffectual  springs,  actually  leapt 
upon  hun,  ran  up  his  legs  and  body,  and  along  Ms  outstretched  earn,  so  as  to  get  at  her 
hated  enemy,  on  whom  she  inflicted  another  bite  and  fell  to  the  groimd.  A  second  time 
she  attempted  this  manoeuvre,  and  when  frustrated  in  her  wishes,  set  up  her  back  and 
bade  defiance  to  man  and  beast 

To  the  honour  of  the  human  spectator,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  valiant  little 
animal,  and  regularly  supplied  her  with  food  until  her  ofispring  were  able  to  shift  for 
themsdves. 

The  practice  of  muzzling  the  Ferret  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
seems  not  to  be  invariably  necessary,  for  one  practical  sportsman  asserts  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  very  young  Ferrets,  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  creature's  mouth  free,  and  to 
feed  it  moderately  before  it  is  permitted  to  enter  the  burrows.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  rabbit  is  so  stricken  by  fear  that  it  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  its  home,  and  in  that 
case  the  Ferret  will  waste  its  time  in  trying  to  urge  the  refractory  animal  to  mova  But 
if  the  mouth  of  the  Ferret  should  remain  free,  it  will  then  speedily  kfll  the  rabbit,  and 
not  being  hungry,  will  leave  the  dead  body  in  the  burrow,  and  proceed  in  search  of  other 
victims. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  Ferret  will  not  leave  the 
burrow,  and  in  that  case  it  must  either  be  laboriously  dug  out  or  relinquished  to  the 
certain  fate  which  befalls  all  Ferrets  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  frosty  atmosphere  of  an 
English  winter.  To  drive  a  Ferret  out  of  a  rabbit-burrow  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  as  the  animal  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  considerable  amount  of 
asphyxiation  with  impunity,  and  the  burrows  are  furnished  with  so  many  openings  to  the 
fresh  air  that  the  stifliag  vapour  escapes  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  have 
its  proper  effect  on  the  delinquent. 

It  is  evident  from  these  few  remarks  that  the  nurture,  training,  and  management 
of  the  Ferret  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  that  a  really  good  animal  may  be  spoiled 
by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  its  owner.  An  excellent  Ferret  was  once  so  cowed  by 
the  Hi-result  of  a  defeat  in  single  combat  with  a  rat,  that  it  would  never  afterwards  even 
face  one  of  these  animal&  The  rat  had  been  caught  in  a  box-trap  by  one  of  its  hind 
legs,  and  the  Ferret  was  put  into  the  trap  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  rat  In  a 
short  time,  however,  when  the  trap  was  opened,  the  Ferret  rushed  out,  bleeding  greatly, 
and  completely  subdued.  The  fact  was,  that  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  trap, 
the  Ferret  was  unable  to  have  recourse  to  its  usual  mode  of  attack,  wlule  the  rat  was 
placed  in  precisely  the  position  which  was  best  stdted  for  defence. 

I  conclude  tMs  notice  of  the  Ferret  with  a  short  anecdote  which  has  been  related 
by  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  "  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
British  Quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  owners  of  Ferrets  from  placing 
too  strict  a  reliance  on  the  tajneness  of  so  bloodthirsty  an  animal 

A  poor  woman  ran  into  the  house  of  a  surgeon,  screaming  with  terror,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  a  poor  child,  which  was  terribly  mangled,  and  had  been  attacked  by  a  Ferret 
It  seemed  that  the  mother  had  left  her  infant,  a  child  of  some  few  montiis  of  age, 
in  its  cradle,  while  she  -left  her  home  on  some  household  business.  When  she  returned, 
she  found  the  child  in  a  fearfully  wounded  state,  its  face,  neck,  and  arms  being  torn, 
some  of  the  chief  blood-vessels  opened,  and  the  eyes  greatly  injured. 

After  attending  to  the  wounded  child,  the  surgeon  accompanied  the  mother  tc 
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her  house,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  savage  conduct,  of  the  Ferret,  which  boldly 
advanced  from  a  spot  where  it  had  hidden  itself,  and,  as  if  roused  to  fury  by  the  infant's 
cries,  attempted  to  renew  its  sanguinary  repast  It  was  met  by  a  sharp  kick,  but  undauntedly 
attacked  the  foot  that  dealt  the  blow,  and  attempted  to  run  up  the  leg.  Not  until  its  back 
was  broken  by  repeated  kicks  did  the  Ferret  cease  from  its  furious  efforts;  and 
even  when  struggling  in  death,  it  seemed  to  be  powerfully  excited  by  the  child's  cries. 
As  the  poor  child  had  been  heard  by  the  neighbours  to  scream  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  the  return  of  its  mother,  it  is  probable  that  the  savage  creature  had 
been  employed  for  that  time  upon  its  sanguinary  feast  The  extraordinary  boldness  and 
ferocity  of  the  Ferret  are  the  more  remarkable  because  it  had  been  cited  as  a  peculiarly 
shy  animaL 

On  account  of  its  water-loving  propensities,  the  Mink  is  called  by  various  names 
that  bear  relation  to  water.  By  some  persons  it  is  called  the  Smaller  Otter,  or  sometimes 
the  Musk  Otter,  while  it  is  known  to  others  under  the  title  of  the  Water-Polecat 
It  also  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Nueek  Vison. 

The  Mink  is  spread  over  a  very  large  extent  of  coimtry,  being  found  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  North  America.  Its  fur  is  usually  brown, 
with  some  white  about  the  jaws, 
but  seems  to  be  subject  to  consi- 
derable variations  of  tinting.  Some 
specimens  are  of  a  much  paler 
brown  than  others ;  in  some  indi- 
viduals the  fur  is  nearly  black  about 
the  head,  while  the  white  patch 
that  is  found  on  the  chin  is  ex- 
tremely variable  in  dimensiona 
The  size,  too,  is  rather  variable. 

It  frequents  the  banks  of  ponds, 
rivers,  and  marshes,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer the  stillest  waters  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  rapidly  flowing  currents  in 
spring.  As  may  be  supposed  from 
the  nature  oi'  its  haimts,  its  food 
consists  almost  wholly  of  fish,  frogs, 
crawfish,  aquatic  insects,  and  other 
creatures  that  are  to  be  found  either 
in  the  waters  or  in  their  close  vici- 
nity. The  general  shape  of  its  body 
is  not  qtdte  the  same  as  that  of  the 
marten  or  ferret ;  and  assumes  something  of  the  otter  aspect  The  teeth,  however,  are 
nearer  those  of  the  polecat  than  of  the  otter ;  and  its  tail,  although  not  so  fully  charged 
with  hair  as  the  corresponding  member  in  the  polecat,  is  devoid  of  that  muscidar  power 
and  tapering  form  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  otter.  The  feet  are  well 
adapted  for  swimming,  on  account  of  a  slight  webbing  between  the  toes. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  is  by  many  persons  valued 
very  highly.  By  the  furriers  it  passes  under  the  name  of  "Mcenk,"  and  it  is  known 
by  two  other  names,  "Tutucuri"  and  "Ncers."  As  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
fur  of  the  sable,  it  is  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  that  article,—*  deception  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fur  of  the  Mink  is  a  really  excellent  one,  handsome  in  its 
appearance,  and  extremely  warm  in  character.  By  some  authors,  the  identity  of  the 
Mink  with  the  water-polecat  has  been  doubted,  but,  as  it  appears,  ¥rithout  suflScient  reason. 

There  is  hardly  any  animal  which,  for  its  size,  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  creatures  on  which  it  preys  as  the  common  Weasel.  Although  its  diminutive 
proportions  render  a  single  Weasel  an  insignificant  opponent  to  man  or  dog,  yet  it 
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can  wage  a  sharp  battle  even  with  such  powerful  foes,  and  refuses  to  yield  except  at  the 
last  necessity. 

The  proportions  of  the  Weasel  are  extremely  small,  the  male  being  rather  larger  than 
the  opposite  sex.  In  total  length,  a  ftdl-grown  male  does  not  much  exceed  ten  inches, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  more  than  a  fifth,  while  the  female  is  rather  more  than  an  inch 
shorter  than  her  mate.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  bright  leddish-brown  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  under  portions  are  of  a  pure  white,  the  line  of  demarcation  being 
tolerably  well  defined,  but  not  very  sharply  cut  This  contrast  of  red  and  white  renders  it 
an  exceedingly  pretty  little  animal  The  tail  is  of  a  uniform  tint  with  the  body,  and  is 
not  famished  with  the  tufb  of  jetty  hairs  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a  decoration  of  the 
stoat 

The  audacity  of  this  little  creature  is  really  remarkable.  It  seems  to  hold  etery  being 
except  itself  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  and,  to  all  appearance,  is  as  ready  to  match 
itself  against  a  man  as  against  a  mouse.  Indeed,  it  carries  its  arrogant  little  pretensions 
so  far,  that,  if  elephants  were  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Weasel  would  be  quite 
willing  to  dispute  tne  path  with  them.  I  remember  being  entirely  baffled  by  the  imper- 
tinence of  one  of  these  animals,  although  I  was  provided  with  a  gun.  While  I  wad 
walking  along  a  path  that  skirted  a  corn-field,  a  stir  took  place  among  some  dried  leaves 
by  the  hedge-side,  and  out  ran  something  small  and  red  along  the  bottom  of  the  hedg& 
I  instantly  fired,  but  without  success,  at  the  moving  object,  which  turned  out  to  be  al 
Weasel  The  little  creature,  instead  of  running  away,  or  appearing  alarmed  at  the  report 
and  the  shot,  which  tore  up  the  ground  around  it,  coolly  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  ]>ath, 
and  sitting  up  on  its  hind  legs,  with  its  paws  crossed  over  its  nose,  leisurely  contemplated 
me  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  quietly  retii'ed  into  the  hedge. 

It  is  a  terrible  foe  to  many  of  the  smaller  rodents,  such  as  rats  and  mice,  and  performs 
a  really  good  Service  to  the  farmer  by  destroying  many  of  these  farmyard  pests.  It  follows 
them  wherever  they  may  be,  and  mercilessly  destroys  them,  whether  they  have  taken  up 
their  summer  abode  in  the  hedgerows  and  river-baoiks,  or  whether  they  have  retired  to 
winter  quarters  among  the  bams  and  ricks.  Many  famiers  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
the  Weasels,  whidh  t£ey  look  upon  as  "vermin,"  but  it  is  now  generally  thought  that 
although  the  Weasel  must  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  destroying  a  chicken  or  duckling 
now  and  then,  it  may  yet  plead  its  great  services  in  the  destmction  of  mice  as  a  cause  of 
acquittal  The  Weasel  is  specially  dreaded  by  rats  and  mice,  because  there  is  no  hole 
through  which  either  of  these  animals  can  pass  which  will  not  quite  as  readily  suffer  the 
passage  of  the  Weasel ;  and  as  the  Weasel  is  most  determined  and  pertinacious  in  pursuit, 
it  seldom  happens  that  rats  or  mice  escape  when  their  little  foe  has  set  itself  fairly  on  theif 
track. 

Not  only  does  the  Weasel  pursue  its  prey  through  the  ramifications  of  tho  burrows, 
but  it  possesses  in  a  very  large  degree  the  faculty  of  hunting  by  scent,  and  is  capable  of 
following  its  ptey  through  all  its  windings,  even  though  it  should  not  come  within  sight 
until  the  terminatito  of  the  chase.  It  will  even  cross  water  in  the  chase  of  its  prey. 
When  it  has  at  last  reached  its  victim,  it  leaps  upon  the  devoted  creature,  and  endeavours 
to  fix  its  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  it  retains  its  deadly  hold  in  spite  of  eveiy 
stmggle  on  the  part  of  the  wotmded  animal  If  the  attack  be  rightly  made,  and  the 
animal  be  a  small  one,  it  can  drive  its  teeth  into  the  brain,  and  cause  instantaneous 
insensibility.  The  gamekeeper  has  some  reason  for  his  dislike  to  the  Weasel,  as  it  is  veiy 
fond  of  eggs  and  young  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  is  too  prone  to  rob  the  nests  of  ^gs  or 
young.  It  is  said  that  an  egg  which  has  been  broken  by  a  Weasel  can  always  be 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  mode  which  the  little  creature  employs  for  the  purpose. 
Instead  of  breaking  the  egg  to  pieces,  or  biting  a  large  hole  in  the  shell,  the  Weasel 
contents  itself  with  making  qtdte  a  small  aperture  at  one  end,  through  which  it  abstracts 
the  liqtdd  contents. 

So  determined  a  poacher  is  the  Weasel  that  it  has  been  seen  to  capture  even  fdll-grown 
birds.  A  Weasel  has  been  seen  to  leap  from  the  ground  into  the  midst  of  a  covey  of 
partridges,  just  as  they  were  rising  on  the  wing,  and  to  bring  one  of  them  to  the  earth. 
When  the  spectator  of  this  curious  occurrence  reached  the  spot,  he  found  the  Weasel  in 
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the  act  of  devouring  the  bird,  which  it  had  already  killed.  This  adventure  took  place 
at  Mansfield,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October.  The  birds  were  more  than  two  fee^ 
from  the  ground  when  the  attack  was  made  upon  them. 

Another  Weasel  was  seen  to  capture  and  kill  a  rook  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
The  rooks  had  discovered  the  Weasel  in  a  field,  and,  after  their  custom  on  such  occasions, 
had  gathered  round  it,  and  commenced  mobbing  it  Suddenly,  just  as  one  of  the  rooks  made 
a  lower  stoop  than  usual,  the  Weasel  leaped  at  its  tormentor  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 
The  dissonant  cries  of  the  rooks  as  they  scolded  the  We€«el  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
horseman  who  was  passing  by,  who  arrived  at  the  spot  just  as  the  bird  had  been  killed 
It  lay  on  the  ground  dead,  from  a  wound  in  its  neck ;  its  murderer  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  neighbouring  hedga  As  soon,  however,  as  the  horseman  withdrew,  the  Weasel 
emerged  from  its  hiding-place,  and  dragged  the  dead  rook  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes. 

Although  the  Weasel  proved  the  victor  in  this  instance,  it  does  not  always  meet  with 
equal  success,  especially  when  it  matches  its  mental  powers  against  those  of  a  superior 
kmd.  The  predilection  of  this  ani- 
mal for  eggs  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  Weasel  will  take 
great  pains  in  order  to  secure  the 
coveted  luxury.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  discovered  a  fiirtive  nest  made 
by  one  of  his  hens  in  a  hedgerow, 
was  witness  to  a  curious  scene. 
Just  as  the  hen  had  laid  an  egg, 
she  issued  from  her  nest,  cackling 
triumphantly,  as  is  the  manner  of 
hens  upon  such  occasions.  A  Wea- 
sel, which  had  been  observed  at  a 
great  distance  stretching  its  neck 
as  if  watching  for  its  prey,  darted 
towards  the  spot,  but  just  before  it 
reached  the  nest  it  was  anticipated 
by  a  crow,  which  seized  the  egg  and 
bore  it  off  in  triumpL  Desirous 
of  investigating  the  matter  further, 
the  proprietor  of  the  plundered  fowl 
woidd  not  remove  her  nest,  but 
took  up  his  station  on  the  succeeding  day,  in  order  to  see  whether  crow  or  Weasel  would 
return  to  the  attack.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  his  post  than  he  saw  the  crow 
already  perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Weasel  made 
its  appearance  also.  By  degrees  the  two  animals  drew  nearer  to  the  hen's  nest,  and 
as  soon  as  her  voice  gave  the  signal,  they  simultaneously  started  for  the  spoil  As 
before,  the  wings  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  legs,  and  the  crow  again  bore  off 
the  prize. 

The  Weasel  has  been  seen  to  catch  and  to  kill  a  bunting  by  creeping  quietly  towards  a 
thistle  on  which  the  bird  was  perching  and  then  to  leap  suddenly  upon  it  before  it  could 
use  its  wings.  When  it  seizes  an  animal  that  is  likely  to  make  its  escape,  the  Weasel 
flings  its  body  over  that  of  its  victim,  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  struggling.  In  single 
combat  with  a  large  and  powerful  rat,  the  Weasel  has  but  little  hope  of  success  unless  it 
should  be  able  to  attack  from  behind,  as  the  long  chisel-edged  teeth  of  the  rat  are  terrible 
weapons  against  so  small  an  animal  as  the  Weasel  The  modes  of  attack  employed  by 
the  two  animals  are  of  a  different  character,  the  rat  making  a  succession  of  single  bites, 
while  the  Weasel  is  accustomed  to  fasten  its  teeth  on  the  head  or  neck  of  its  opponent, 
and  there  to  retain  its  hold  until  it  has  drained  the  blood  of  its  victim.  The  fore-legs  of 
the  Weasel  are  of  verj'  great  service  in  such  a  contest,  for  when  it  has  fixed  its  teetfi,  it 
embraces  its  opponent  firmly  in  its  fore-limbs,  and  rolling  over  on  its  side,  holds  its 
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antagonist  in  its  unyielding  grasp,  which  is  never  relaxed  as  long  as  a  spark  of  life 
IS  left. 

In  these  mortal  contests,  the  Weasel  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  its  long  and 
powerful  neck,  which  can  be  twisted  with  a  most  snake-like  ease,  and  which  gives  the 
possessor  a  very  serpentine  aspect  on  occasions. 

Like  the  polecat,  and  others  of  ihe  same  group  of  animals,  the  Weasel  is  most 
destructive  in  its  nature,  killing  many  more  animals  than  it  can  devour,  simply  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  killing.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  savage  mind,  whether  it 
oelong  to  man  or  beast,  actually  revels  in  destruction,  is  maddened  to  absolute  frenzy 
by  the  sight  of  blood,  and  is  urged  by  a  kind  of  fiery  delirium  to  kill  and  to  pour  out  the 
vital  fluid.  Soldiers  in  the  heat  of  action  have  often  declared  that  everything  which  they 
saw  was  charged  with  a  blood-red  hue,  but  that  the  details  of  the  oonflict  had  entirely 
passed  from  their  minds.  A  single  Weasel,  urged  by  some  such  destructive  spirit,  has  been 
known  to  make  its  way  into  a  cage  full  of  freshly-caught  song-birds,  and  to  destroy  every 
single  bird.  The  little  assassin  was  discovered  lying  quite  at  its  ease  in  a  comer  of  the 
cage,  surrounded  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  victims.  The  angry  bird-catchers  sought  at 
once  for  a  stone  wherewith  to  avenge  themselves  of  the  destroyer,  but  before  they  could 
procure  a  weapon,  the  Weasel  glided  through  one  of  the  little  holes  through  which  the 
birds  obtain  access  to  the  water,  and  was  speedily  concealed  in  a  hedge  beyond  hope  of 
discovery. 

Even  such  large  animals  as  hares  have  been  said  to  fall  victims  to  the  Weasel  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  stoat  goes  by  the  title 
of  Weasel,  and  under  that  name  obtains  the  credit  for  many  of  the  achievements  which 
ought  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  rightful  perpetrator.  It  is  said  to  kill  and  eat  moles, 
and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Weasels  have  more  than  once  been 
captured  in  mole-traps.  These  unfortimate  animals  were  evidently  snared  in  the  act  of 
traversing  the  same  passages  as  the  mole,  but  whether  their  object  was  the  slaughter  of 
the  original  excavators  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 

The  exceeding  audacity  of  the  Weasel  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  for  proofs  of 
this  disposition  the  following  anecdotes  are  cited. 

Two  gentlemen  were  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham,  one  of  whom  dismounted 
in  order  to  inspect  some  cattle  in  a  field,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  chcuige  of  his  companion. 
Presently,  a  Weasel  came  out  of  the  neighbouring  hedge,  and  fastened  on  the  fetiock  of 
one  of  the  horses,  grasping  so  firmly  that  it  would  not  loosen  its  hold  until  it  had  been 
crushed  under  foot  by  the  owner  of  the  horsa  Some  little  while  ago,  a  party  of  Weasels 
were  seized  with  an  idea  that  they  must  prevent  any  one  from  passing  near  their 
habitation.  A  boy,  who  was  obliged  in  his  way  homewards  to  pass  very  close  to  the 
prohibited  spot,  was  actually  chased  away  severed  times  by  the  "futterits,"  as  he  called 
them,  and  dared  not  oppose  the  fierce  little  creatures.  A  carrier  happening  to  come  in 
the  direction,  accompanied  the  boy  to  the*  spot,  and  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Weasels.  A  few  sharp  blows  from  his  whip  laid  the  principal  assailants  dead  at  his  feet, 
and  the  others,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  left  the  field  to  their  conquerors. 

There  are  many  similar  anecdotes  extant,  which  are  easily  believed  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  consummate  assurance  with  which  a  party  of  Weasels  will  run  from  their 
habitations  and  inspect  a  passing  traveller.  In  a  certain  hedge,  near  Ashbom,  in 
Derbyshire,  was  a  well-known  spot  whence  Weasels  were  accustomed  to  emerge  in  some 
numbers,  and  to  run  across  the  path  with  entire  indifference  to  the  passengers. 

At  all  times  the  Weasels  are  sufficiently  precarious  in  tiieir  temper,  and  extremely  apt 
to  take  offence ;  but  when  a  mother  Weasel  imagines  that  her  little  ones  are  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  man  or  beast,  she  becomes  a  really  dangerous  opponent  Even  so  small  an 
animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  very  severe  bite,  and  when  she  is  urged  by  the  desperate 
courage  which  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  mother,  is  not  unlikely  to  succeed  in 
her  object  before  she  is  repelled.  Moreover,  she  does  not  trust  to  her  sole  efforts,  but 
summons  to  her  assistance  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  little  community,  and  with  their 
aid  will  drive  away  an  unarmed  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  habitations.  Several 
such  instances  are  on  record,  in  one  of  which  a  powerful  man  was  so  fatigued  with  his 
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exertions  in  keeping  off  his  assailants,  that  he  would  soon  have  snnk  under  their  united 
attacks  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  timely  assistance  of  a  horseman  who  happened  to 
pass  near  the  spot,  and  who  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  whip.  Urged  by  their  bloodthirsty 
instinct,  the  Weasels  all  directed  their  efforts  to  the  throat,  and  made  their  attacks  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  their  opponent  was  solely  occupied  in  tearing  away  the  active  little 
creatures  and  flinging  them  on  the  ground,  without  being  permitted  the  necessary  leisure 
for  killing  or  maiming  his  pertinacious  antagonists. 

It  seems  that  the  Weasels  will  unite  their  forces  for  the  purposes  of  sport  as  well  as 
for  those  of  attack,  and  will  hunt  down  their  game  in  regular  form.  Not  long  ago,  as  a 
gentleman  was  walking  in  the  fields,  he  saw  a  number  of  small  objects  moving  in  a  line, 
which  he  at  first  took  for  partridges,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  Weasels,  which  were 
eWdently  following  the  track  of  some  animal  by  its  scent.  Having  his  gun  with  him, 
he  fired,  and  found  that  he  had  shot  no  less  than  six  Weasels  wliich  had  brought 
themselves  into  a  line  with  the  gun. 

A  most  curious  example  of  mingled  courage  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  this 
animal  is  related  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  History  of  British  Quadrupeds. 

As  a  gentleman  was  riding  over  his  grounds,  he  saw  a  kite  pounce  upon  some  object 
and  cany  it  from  the  ground  In  a  short  time  the  kite  showed  symptoms  of  imeasiness, 
trying  to  free  itself  from  some  annexing  object  by  means  of  its  talons,  and  flapping  about 
in  a  very  bewildered  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  kite  fell  dead  to  the  earth,  and  when 
the  spectator  of  the  aerial  combat  approached,  a  Weasel  ran  away  from  the  dead  body  of 
the  bird,  itself  being  apparently  uninjured.  On  examination  erf  the  kite's  body,  it  was  found 
that  the  Weasel,  which  had  been  marked  out  for  the  kite's  repast,  had  in  its  turn  become 
the  assailant,  and  had  attacked  the  unprotected  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  wings.  A 
considerable  wound  had  been  made  in  that  spot,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  torn  through. 

The  same  writer  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  conduct  (rf  a  Weasel  towards  a 
snake  which  was  placed  in  the  same  box.  The  snake  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the 
Weasel,  nor  the  Weasel  the  snake,  both  animals  appearing  equally  unwilling  to  become 
the  assailant.  After  a  while,  the  Weasel  bit  the  snake  once  or  twice  near  the  nose,  but 
not  with  any  degree  of  violence,  and  as  the  two  creatures  appeared  to  be  indifiTerent  to 
each  other,  the  snake  was  removed.  That  this  peaceable  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the 
Weasel  was  not  owing  to  any  sluggishness  on  its  own  part,  was  made  sufficiently  evident 
by  the  fact  that  when  a  mouse  was  introduced  into  the  same  box,  the  Weasel  immediately 
issued  from  its  comer,  and  with  a  single  bite  laid  the  mouse  dead.  The  experiment  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Weasel  would  kill  and  eat  a  snake, 
which  had  been  asserted  to  be  the  case. 

The  fondness  of  the  Weasel  for  frogs  has  already  been  recorded.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  nonchalant  manner  in  which  the  Weasel  will  sometimes  gratify  this  predilectioi^ 
occurred  at  a  churdi  near  Oxford  where  I  for  some  time  officiated.  One  morning,  during 
service,  a  Weasel  was  seen  to  creep  into  the  chancel  through  a  small  door  which  led  into 
the  churchyard,  and  to  walk  gently  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  sat  up  and  recoa- 
noitred  the  locality  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  retired.  But  in  a  very  short  time 
it  returned  with  a  frog  in  its  mouth,  carried  its  prey  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
there  ate  it,  tmdistuxbed  by  the  presence  of  the  congregation  or  the  sound  (rf  many 
voices. 

That  the  Weasel,  when  its  numbers  are  not  very  great,  is  a  valuable  ally  to  the  farmer 
and  the  poultry-fancier,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  But  there  are  instances  where  it 
has  played  the  pert  which  is  genewdly  attributed  to  a  powerful  ally,  and  has,  after 
surcessfxilly  extirpating  the  foes  against  whom  it  was  summoned,  taken  passession  of  the 
country  which  it  came  to' save.  There  was  a  certain  fish-pond  which  was  suddenly  invaded 
by  a  large  body  of  rats,  which  bored  the  banks  in  every  direction,  caught  and  ate  the  fish, 
and  were  so  insolent  in  the  confidence  of  their  numbers  and  strength  that  they  would  sit 
openly  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  and  boldly  challenge  any  one  who  approached  too 
near  them.  The  nuisance  increased  with  great  rapidity,  when  it  was  unexpectedly 
checked  by  the  advent  of  a  party  of  Weasels,  which  in  their  turn  took  possession  of 
the  burrows,  and  in  a  short  time  had  drivpn  awav  or  killed  everv  one  of  the  rats.     The  fish 
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were  thus  saved,  and  their  owner  felt  a  veiy  warm  gratitude  towards  the  Weasels  for  their 
timely  interference  on  his  behalf.  However,  the  Weasels,  having  eaten  all  the  rats,  b^ai 
to  extend  their  operations  farther  afield,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  premises  ir 
search  of  more  gama  Chickens,  eggs,  and  young  rabbits  were  conlanually  carried  off, 
and  the  owner  of  the  pond  was  soon  as  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  Weasels  as  he 
had  been  desirous  of  destroying  the  rats.  The  Weasels,  however,  were  not  so  easily 
driven  from  their  usurped  burrows,  and  continued  to  hold  their  ground. 

The  Weasel  affords  another  example  of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  so  many  animals 
are  calumniated.  It  is  said  by  Buffon  to  be  wholly  untameable,  sullen,  and  savage,  and 
to  be  insensible  to  every  kindness  that  could  be  lavished  upon  it  Yet  we  find  that  the 
true  disposition  of  the  Weasel  is  of  a  very  different  character,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
any  of  our  British  animals  which  is  more  keenly  susceptible  of  kindness,  or  which  will 
more  thoroughly  repay  the  kind  treatment  of  a  loving  hand.  A  lady  who  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  a  Weasel,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  its  affections,  wrote  a  most  charming 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  little  creature  which  she  had  taken  under  her  protection. 
She  writes  as  follows  : — 

''  If  I  pour  some  nulk  into  my  hand,"  says  this  lady,  *'  it  will  drink  a  good  deal,  but  if 
I  do  not  pay  it  this  compliment  it  will  scarcely  take  a  drop.  When  satisfied,  it  generally 
goes  to  sleep.  My  chamber  is  the  place  of  its  residence ;  and  I  have  found  a  method  of 
dispelling  its  strong  smell  by  perfumes.  By  day,  it  sleeps  in  a  quilt,  into  which  it  gets 
by  an  unsewn  place  which  it  has  discovered  on  the  edge ;  during  the  night,  it  is  kept  in 
a  wired  box  or  cage,  which  it  always  enters  with  reluctance,  and  leaves  with  pleasure. 
If  it  be  set  at  lil^riy  before  my  time  of  rising,  after  a  thousand  little  playful  tricks, 
it  gets  into  my  bed,  and  goes  to  sleep  in  my  hand  or  on  my  bosont  U  I  am  up  first^ 
it  spends  a  full  half-hour  in  caressing  me ;  playing  with  my  fingers  like  a  little  dog. 
jumping  on  my  bead  and  on  my  neck,  and  running  round  on  my  arms  and  body 
with  a  lightness  and  el^ance  which  I  have  never  found  in  any  other  animal  If  1 
present  my  hands  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into  them  without  ever 
missing.  It  exhibits  great  address  and  cunning  to  compass  its  ends,  and  seems  to  disobey 
certain  prohibitions  merely  through  caprice. 

During  all  its  actions  it  seems  solicitous  to  divert  and  to  be  noticed ;  looking  at 
every  jump  and  at  every  turn  to  see  whether  it  be  observed  or  not  If  no  notice  be 
taken  of  its  gambols,  it  ceases  them  inmiediately,  and  betakes  itself  to  sleep,  and  even 
when  awakened  firom  the  soundest  sleep  it  instantly  resumes  its  gaiety,  and  frolics 
about  in  as  sprightly  a  manner  as  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill-humour,  unless  when 
confined,  or  teased  too  much;  in  which  case  it  expresses  its  displeasure  by  a  sort 
of  murmur,  very  different  from  that  which  it  utters  when  pleased. 

In  the  midst  of  twenty  people  this  little  animal  distinguishes  my  voice,  seeks  me 
out,  and  springs  over  everybody  to  come  at  me.  His  play  with  me  is  the  most  lively  and 
caressing  imaginable.  With  his  two  little  paws  he  pats  me  on  the  chin,  with  an  air  and 
manner  expressive  of  delight  This,  and  a  thousand  other  preferences,  show  that  his 
attachment  to  me  is  real  When  he  sees  me  dressed  for  going  out,  he  will  not  leave 
me,  and  it  is  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  can  disengage  myself  from  him ;  he  then 
hides  himself  behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door,  and  jumps  upon  me  as  I  pass,  with  so 
much  celerity  that  I  often  can  scarcely  perceive  him. 

He  seems  to  resemble  a  squirrel  in  vivacity,  agility,  voice,  and  his  manner  of  mur- 
muring. During  the  summer  he  squeaks  and  runs  about  the  house  all  the  night  long ; 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather  I  have  not  observed  this.  Sometimes, 
when  the  sun  shines  while  he  is  playing  on  the  bed,  he  turns  and  tumbles  about  and 
murmurs  for  a  while 

From  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  out  of  my  hand,  into  which  I  pour  a  veiy  little  at 
a  time,  and  his  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges  of  the  fluid,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  drinks  dew  in  the  same  manner.  He  seldom  drinks  water,  and  then  only  for 
want  of  milk,  and  with  great  caution,  seeming  only  to  refresh  his  tongue  once  or  twice, 
and  even  to  be  afraid  of  that  fluid.    During  the  hot  weather  it  rained  a  good  deal ;  I 
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presented  to  him  some  rain-water  in  a  dish,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  go  into  it,  but 
conld  not  succeed.  I  then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in  it,  and  put  it  near  him,  and 
he  rolled  upon  it  with  extreme  delight 

One  singularity  in  this  charming  animal  ia  his  curiosity.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a 
drawer  or  a  box,  or  even  to  look  at  a  paper,  but  he  will  examine  it  also.  If  he  get  into 
any  place  where  I  am  afraid  of  permitting  him  to  stay,  I  take  a  paper  or  a  book,  and  look 
attentively  at  it,  on  which  he  immediately  runs  upon  my  hand,  and  surveys  with  an 
inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  hold.  I  must  further  observe,  that  he  plays  with  a 
young  cat  and  dog,  both  of  considerable  size,  getting  about  their  necks,  backs,  and  paws, 
without  their  doing  him  the  slightest  injury." 

This  amusing  little  creature  was  fed  chiefly  with  small  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  which  it 
preferred  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  its  mistress. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  Weasel  being  efifectually  tamed,  for  M.  Giely  has 
recorded  his  success  in  taming  a  Weasel,  which  he  had  trained  so  perfectly  that  it  would 
follow  him  wherever  he  went  Indeed,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  the 
ferret  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  man,  and  has  been  domesticated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Weasel  might  be  equally  susceptible  of  the  same  influence,  and  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  totally  untameable  animal  should  exist,  for,  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  known,  the  veiy  creatures  which  gave  the  most  impromising  indications  of 
ferocity  or  obstinacy  have  been  the  most  remarkable  for  their  docility  under  the  treatment 
of  certain  individuals.  We  should  not  be  overpassing  the  bounds  of  credibility  were  we 
to  assert,  that  no  creature  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life  is  capable  of  withstanding  the 
potent  influence  which  is  given  to  mankind  for  that  very  purpose,  always  provided  that  it 
be  used  with  gentleness,  firmness,  and  much  patient  love. 

The  number  of  young  which  the  Weasel  generally  produces  at  each  birth  is  four  or 
five,  and  there  are  said  to  be  usually  two  or  even  three  litters  in  each  year.  The  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  the  warm  cover  which  is  afforded  by  a  hollow  tree,  in  the  crevices 
that  exist  in  rocky  ground,  or  in  burrows  which  are  made  in  dry  sandy  soiL  The  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  moss  8Uid  leavea 

The  fur  of  the  Weasel  is  sometimes  powerfully  influenced  by  the  effects  of  the  severe 
cold,  and  has  been  known  to  become  nearly  white  during  a  sharp  and  protracted  frost. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  such  cases,  the  tip  of  the  tail  does  not  partake  of  the 
general  change  of  tint,  but  retains  its  bright  red  hue,  precisely  as  the  tail  of  the  ermine 
retains  its  jetty  blackness  while  the  remainder  of  the  ftir  is  either  white  or  cream-coloured. 
Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  he  has  seen  a  Weasel  which  had  retained  its  .wintiy  whiteness  in 
two  spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  although  the  remainder  of  the  fur  had  returned  to  its 
usual  reddish  hue  during  the  summer  months.  This  specimen  was  captured  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland.  While  clad  in  the  white  garments  of  winter,  in  which  state 
it  is  frequently  foimd  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe,  it  is  the  animal  which  was  called 
Mustela  nivalis,  or  snowy  Weasel,  by  Linnaeus.  Even  in  England  it  is  rather  variable  in 
tint,  independently  of  the  influence  of  climate ;  some  individuals  being  less  brightly  tinged 
with  red  than  others,  while  occasional  specimens  are  found  in  which  the  fur  is  of  an 
exceedingly  dark  brown 

To  persons  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  habits  of  wild  animals,  it  is 
generally  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  celebrated  Ermine  fur,  which  is  in  such  general 
favoiir,  should  be  produced  by  one  of  those  very  animals  which  we  are  popularly  accustomed 
to  rank  among  "  vennin,''  and  to  exterminate  in  every  possible  way.  Tet  so  it  is.  The 
highly-prized  Ebshne  and  the  much-detested  Stoat  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  animal, 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  their  coats  being  solely  caused  by  the  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

In  the  summer  time,  the  fur  of  the  Stoat — ^by  which  name  the  animal  wiU  be 
designated,  whether  it  be  wearing  its  winter  or  summer  dress, — is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
weasel,  although  the-  dark  parts  of  the  fur  are  not  so  ruddy,  nor  the  light  portions  of  so 
were  a  white,  as  in  that  animal    The  toes  and  the  edges  of  the  ears  are  also  white. 
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The  change  of  colour  which  takes  place  during  the  colder  mouths  of  the  year  is  now 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  whitening  of  the  fur,  and 
rot  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  wliite  for  dark  hairs,  as  was  for  some  time  supposed  to 
be  the  case. 

The  hairs  are  not  entirely  white,  even  in  their  most  completely  blanched  state,  but 
partake  of  a  veiy  delicate  cream-yellow,  especially  upon  the  under  portions,  while  the 
slightly  bushy  tip  of  the  tail  remains  in  its  original  black  tinting,  and  presents  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  fur.  In  these  comparatively  temperate  latitudes,  the 
Stoat  is  never  sufSciently  blanched  to  render  its  fur  of  any  commercial  value,  and  the 
hair  appears  to  be  longer,  thicker,  and  whiter  in  proportion  to  the  degive  of  latitude  in 
which  the  animal  has  been  taken.  As  may  be  supposed,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
skin  in  its  wintry  whiteness,  the  capture  of  the  Stoat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  fur 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  traps  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Stoat  are  formed  so  as  to  kill  the  animal  by  a  sudden  blow,  without  wounding  the 
skin  ;  and  many  of  the  beautiful  little  creatures  are  taken  in  ordinary  snares. 

The  object  of  the  whitened  fur  of  the  Stoat  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  animal  to  elude  its  enemies  by  its  similarity  to  the  snow-covert^d  ground 
on  which  it  walks,  or  to  permit  it  to  creep  imseen  upon  its  prey.  It  seems,  however,  that 
many  animals  partake  of  the  same  tinting,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  polar  bear,  are  so 
powerful,  that  they  need  no  such  defence  against  enemies,  and  so  active  in  the  pui-suit  of 
the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  that  their  success  in  obtaining  food  seems  to  depend  but 
little  upon  colour.  Tlie  arctic  fox,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  336,  and  the 
lemming,  which  will  be  recorded  in  a  future  page,  are  examples  of  this  curious  mutation 
of  colour. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  mode  in  which  the  fur  changes  its  colour,  the  real 
object  of  the  change  appeai-s  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  wearer  against  the 
intense  colds  which  reign  in  those  northern  regions,  and  which,  by  a  beautiful  provision, 
are  obliged  to  work  the  very  change  of  colour  which  is  the  best  defence  against  their 
powers.  It  is  well  known  that  black  substances  radiate  heat  more  effectually  han  objects 
which  are  bright  and  polished.  This  fact  is  popularly  shown  in  the  bright  teapots  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which  are  known,  by  practical  experience,  to  retain  the  heat 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  their  surface  had  been  reughened  or  blackened. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  a  certain  coincidence  between  the  snowy  hairs  that 
deck  the  frosty  brows  of  old  age  with  a  reverend  crown  and  the  white  fur  that  adds  such 
beauty  to  the  frost-beset  Stoat.  It  may  be  that  the  energies  of  the  animal  are  forced,  by 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  resisting  the  extremely  low  temperature  of  those  icy  regions, 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  vital  organs,  and  are  unable  to  spare  a  sufficiency 
of  blood  to  form  the  colouring  matter  that  tinges  the  hair.  There  is  evidently  an  analogy 
between  the  chilly  feeling  that  always  accompanies  old  age  and  the  frosty  climate  that 
causes  the  Stoat's  fur  to  whitea 

It  is  well  known  that  examples  of  albinos  occur  in  almost  every  kind  of  quadruped 
and  bird,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  deprivation  of  colour  is  in  very  many  cases  OMiang 
to  the  weak  constitution  of  the  individual.  One  of  these  albinos  was  a  bird,  wliich  was 
caught  and  tamed,  and  although  it  Vas  of  a  cream  colour  when  it  was  captured,  yet 
assumed  the  usual  dark  plumage  of  the  species  at  the  first  moulting  season  that 
occurred  after  its  capture.  As  the  bird  also  appeared  to  be  much  more  healthy  and  lively 
than  when  it  was  clad  in  white  feathers,  it  seems  likely  that  the  albino  state  may  have 
been  caused  by  weakness  of  constitution. 

It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  whitening  of  the  hair, 
the  change  of  tint  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  coloui'ing  matter  which  tinges  the  hair,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  the  frost- whitened  Stoat,  the  age-whitened 
human  hair,  and  the  abnormal  whiteness  of  various  albinos.  I  would  also  mention,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  the  curious  instances  where  the  hair  of  human  beings  has 
been  suddenly  blanched  by  poweiful  emotion.  This  fact  has  been  disputed  by  several 
physiologists,  but  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  true.  Besides  the  various  well-attested 
examples  which  are  on  record,  I  am  enabled  to  give  my  own  personal  testimony  to  the 
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truth  of  this  singulai'  phenomenon,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  a  person  whose  hair  was 
thanged  in  a  single  night  from  dark  to  grey  by  sudden  grief  and  terror,  and  the  whole 
system  fatally  deranged  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  country,  where  the  lowest  temperature  is  considerably  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  wintry  degrees,  the  Stoat  is  veiy  uncertain  in  its  change  of  fur,  and  seems  to 
yield  to  or  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
particular  animal. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  Stoat  is  beginning  to  assume  its  wintry  dress,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  beginning  to  lose  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  wintiy  months,  the  fur  is 
generally  found  to  be  marked  with  irregular  patches  of  dark  and  white  spots,  the  sides  of 
the  face  appearing  to  be  especially  variable  in  this  respect  Sometimes  the  animal  resists 
tlie  coldest  inters,  and  retains  its  dark  fur  throughout  the  severest  weather,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  Stoat  will  change  its  fur  even  though  the  winter  should  be 
particularly  niild.  Mr.  Thompson  records,  in  his  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland, 
that  he  saw  a  Stoat  which  was   captured   on  the  27th  of  January,  1846,  which  was 
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wholly  white,  with  the  exceptioia  of  a  brown  patch  oh  each  side  of  its  face.  Yet  the 
winter  had  been  remarkably  mild,  without  any  frost  or  snow,  although  there  had  been 
abundance  of  rain  and  storms.  Two  white  Stoats  were  killed  in  Ayrshire,  in  1839,  which 
were  almost  entirely  white,  though  the  frosts  had  bee^i  extremely  mild,  and  the  snow  had 
altogether  been  absent 

As,  in  the  former  of  these  examples,  the  weather  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  wet, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  whitening  of  the  hair.  On  account  of  the  better  radiating  powers  of 
:lark  substances,  the  dew  and  general  moisture  is  always  found  to  be  deposited  in  greater 
^[uantity  on  dark  or  dull,  than  on  white  or  polished  substances.  Any  one  may  easily 
prove  this  fact,  by  watching  the  effects  of  the  dew  on  a  white  and  a  red  rose  growing  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  Stoat  is  considerably  larger  than  the  weasel,  measuiing  rather  more  than  fourteen 
inches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather  more  than  four  inches.  There  is» 
however,  considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  various  individuals. 

li  is  a  most  determined  hunter,  pursidng  its  game  with  such  pertinacious  skill  that 
it  very  seldom  permits  its  intended  prey  to  escape. 

Although  tolerably  swift  of  foot,  it  is  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  gn'ut  s]>eed  of 
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the  hare,  an  animal  which  frequently  falls  a  yictim  to  the  Stoat  Yet  it  is  enabled,  by  its 
great  delicacy  of  scent  and  the  singular  endurance  of  its  frame,  to  run  down  any  hare  on 
whose  track  it  may  have  set  itself,  in  spite  of  the  long  legs  and  wonderful  speed  of  its 
prey.  "When  pursued  by  a  Stoat,  the  hare  does  not  seem  to  put  forward  its  strength  as  it 
does  when  it  is  followed  by  dogs,  but  as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  nature  of  its  pursuer, 
seems  to  lose  all  energy,  and  hops  lazily  along  as  if  its  faculties  were  benumbed  by  some 
powerful  agency.  This  strange  lassitude,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  produced,  is  of 
great  service  to  the  Stoat,  in  enabling  it  to  secure  an  animal  which  might  in  a  very  few 
minutes  place  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  by  running  in  a  straight  Una 

In  this  curious  phenomenon,  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of  notica 

Although  the  Stoat  is  physically  less  powerfiil  than  the  hare,  it  yet  is  endowed  with, 
and  is  conscious  of,  a  moral  superiority,  which  will  at  length  attain  its  aim.  The  hare,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sensible  of  its  weakness,  and  its  instincts  of  conservation  are  much  weaker 
than  the  destructive  instinct  of  its  pursuer.  It  must  be  conscious  of  its  inferiority,  or  it 
would  not  run,  but  boldly  face  its  enemy,  for  the  hare  is  a  fierce  and  determined  fighter 
when  it  is  matched  against  animals  that  are  possessed  of  twenty  times  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  Stoat  But  as  soon  as  it  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fiery  eyes  of  its 
persecutor,  its  faculties  fail,  and  its  senses  become  oppr^sed  with  that  strange  lethargy 
which  is  felt  by  many  creatures  when  they  meet  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  serpent's  eye. 
A  gentleman  who  once  met  with  a  dangerous  adventure  with  a  cobra»  told  me  that  the 
creature  moved  its  head  gently  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  his  fiice,  and  that  a  strange  and 
soothing  influence  began  to  creep  over  his  senses,  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  motion, 
but  at  the  same  time  removing  all  sense  of  fear.  So  the  hare  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  a  similar  feeling,  and  to  be  enticed  as  it  were  to  its  fate»  the  senses  of  fear  aud 
pain  benumbed,  and  the  mere  animal  ftumlties  BurviTing  to  be  deitroyed  by  the  single 
bite. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  phenomenon  is  nearly  connected  with  the  curious 
benumbing  of  the  nerves,  and  the  deprivation  of  fear  which  is  recorded  by  Livingstone  in 
his  well-known  account  of  his  adventure  with  a  lion,  which  is  mentioned  on  page  149  of 
this  work.  The  preservative  faculties  of  the  hare  are  excited  by  the  loud  noisy  dc^  thai 
make  so  violent  an  attack  upon  the  hare,  and  which  consequently  makes  use  of  all  her 
muscular  and  intellectual  powers  to  escape  from  them.  But  the  silent^  soft-footed,  gliding 
Stoat  steals  quietly  on  its  victim  without  ftUrmiTig  it  by  violent  demonstrations,  soothes  it 
to  its  death  and  kills  it  daintily. 

Be  it  noticed  that  there  are  human  types  of  the  Stoat,  or  rather  that  the  visible  animal 
is  but  an  outward  emblem  of  the  inwaid  natura 

If  in  the  course  of  the  chase,  the  hunted  animal  should  cross  a  stream,  the  Stoat  will 
do  the  same,  although,  when  it  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  water-voles,  it  seldom 
ventures  to  follow  them  into  an  element  where  they  are  more  at  their  ease  than  their 
pursuer.  Still,  although  it  may  not  choose  to  mateh  itself  against  so  accomplished  a 
swimmer  and  diver  as  the  water-vole,  it  is  no  mean  proficient  in  the  natatory  art 

Mr.  Thompson  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  prowess  which  is  displayed  by  the 
Stoat  in  crossing  a  tolerably  wide  expanse  of  water.  "A  respectable  farmer,  when 
crossing  in  his  boat  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  separates 
a  portion  of  Islandmagee  (a  peninsula  near  Lame,  county  Antrim,)  from  the  mainland, 
observed  a  ripple  proceeding  from  some  animal  in  the  water,  and  on  rowing  up,  found 
that  it  was  a  '  weasel ' — Stoats  are  called  weasels  in  Ireland — which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  swimming  for  Islandmagee,  as  he  had  seen  it  going  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore, 
and  it  had  reached  the  distance  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  taken.  The  poor  animal 
was  cruelly  killed,  although  its  gallant  swimming  might  have  pleaded  in  favour  ot 
its  life." 

As  to  the  food  of  the  Stoat,  the  animal  seems  to  be  very  easily  contented  in  this 
respect,  killing  and  eating  almost  any  description  of  wild  quadrupeds,  birds  and  reptiles. 
Of  rabbits  it  is  very  fond,  and  kills  great  numbers  of  them,  especially  when  they  are 
young. 

A  curious  scene  between  a  Stoat  and  rabbit  was  once  witnessed  in  Epping  Forest     A 
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piercing  cry  was  heard  among  some  underwood,  jBrom  which  issued  a  poor  rabbit,  bearing 
with  it  a  Stoat,  clinging  to  its  neck.  The  Stoat,  on  finding  that  its  actions  were  observed, 
quitted  its  prey  and  ran  up  a  trea  One  of  the  keepers,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  had  not 
his  gun  with  him,  and  sent  his  companion  to  fetch  it  Just  as  he  arrived,  bearing  the 
weapon,  the  Stoat  descended  the  tree,  and  running  to  the  rabbit,  which  had  lain  as  if 
paralyzed  on  the  ground,  tried  to  drc^  it  away,  but  was  stopped  by  the  contents  of  the 
gun,  which  involved  the  Stoat  and  its  victim  in  a  common  fate. 

Birds'  nests  of  all  kinds  are  plundered  by  this  incorrigible  poacher,  for  its  quick  eye 
and  keen  nose  enable  it  to  discover  a  nest,  be  it  ever  so  carefully  hidden ;  its  agile  limbs 
and  sharp  claws  give  it  the  power  of  climbing  any  tree-trunk,  and  of  clinging  to  any  branch 
which  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  nest  and  eggs ;  while  its  lithe  and  serpent-like  body  enables 
it  to  insinuate  itself  into  any  crevice  that  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  ingress  and  egress 
to  the  parent  birds.  The  pheasant  and  partridge  are  said  to  be  sad  si^erers  from  the 
Stoat,  which  is  mercilessly  slain  by  the  keeper  with  the  aid  of  traps  or  gun,  the  former 
being  the  preferable  mode  of  destroying  "  vermia"  The  traps  in  which  Stoats  are  to  be 
caught  are  most  ingeniously  placed  in  certain  tempting  **  runs  "  to  which  the  Stoat,  being 
a  d^k-loving  animal,  is  sure  to  be 
attracted.  For  several  days  the 
baits  are  laid  on  the  traps,  which 
are  left  unset,  so  that  the  Stoats 
find  out  the  locality,  and  think 
that  they  have  fallen  upon  a  most 
hospitable  groimd.  When  they 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  eat 
the  baits  with  impunity,  the  keeper 
sets  the  traps,  and  immolates  the 
hapless  visitants. 

When  the  female  Stoat  is  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  a  young 
Gamily,  she  forages  far  and  wide  for 
ber  offspring,  and  lays  up  the  pro- 
duce of  her  chase  in  certain  cun- 
ningly contrived  larders.  In  a 
wood  belonging  to  Lord  Bagot, 
a  Stoat  nursery  was  discovered, 
having  within  it  no  less  than  six 
inhabitants,  a  mother  and  her  five 
young.  Their  larder  was  supplied 
with  five  hares  and  four  rabbits,  neither  of  which  had  been  in  the  least  mangled,  with 
(he  exception  of  the  little  wound  that  had  caused  their  death.  In  another  nest  of  Stoats 
were  found  a  number  of  small  animals,  such  as  field-mice,  birds,  and  frogs,  all  packed 
away  in  a  very  methodical  manner.  In  two  nests  which  were  found  in  ToUymore 
Park,  the  Stoats  had  laid  up  an  abundance  of  provision.  In  one  of  them,  there  weTe 
siic  or  seven  mice,  besides  other  small  animals,  all  laid  with  their  heads  in  the  same 
direction.  In  the  other  nest  was  a  more  extensive  assortment  of  dead  animals.  A 
dozen  mice,  a  young  rabbit,  and  a  yoimg  hare  were  laid  in  the  storehouse,  together 
with  the  feathers  and  tail  of  a  woodcock,  showing  that  even  that  wary  bird  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  Stoat 

Although  the  Stoat  is  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  rats  and  mice,  and  destroys  annually 
such  numbers  of  these  destructive  animals,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  predaceous 
animal  finds  its  intended  prey  to  be  more  than  its  match,  and  is  forced  ignonnniously  to  yield 
the  contest.  One  of  these  animals  was  seen  in  chase  of  a  rat,  wluch  it  was  following 
by  scent,  and  at  a  great  paca  After  a  while,  the  Stoat  overtook  the  rat,  and  would  have 
sprung  upon  her,  had  not  its  purpose  been  anticipated  by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  rat, 
which  turned  to  bay,  and  fiercely  flung  herself  with  open  jaws  on  her  pursuer.  The  Stoat 
was  so  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  proceeding,  that  it  fairly  turned  tail  and  ran  away. 
1.  46. 
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The  rat  now  took  up  the  puisait^  and  chased  the  Stoat  with  Bach  furious  energy  that  she 
drove  her  enemy  far  &om  the  place.  It  is  probable  that  the  rat  had  a  young  {iamily  at 
hand,  and  was  urged  to  this  curious  display  of  courage  by  the  force  of  her  maternal 
feelings. 

On  account  of  its  agile  limbs,  sharp  teeth,  and  ferocious  disposition,  even  a  single 
Stoat  would  be  an  unchancy  opponent  for  an  unarmed  man.  But  if  several  Stoats 
should  unite  to  attack  a  single  man,  he  would  fmd  himself  in  bad  case,  armed  or  not 
Such  a  circumstance  has  been  lately  communicated  to  me,  my  informant  having  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene. 

A  gentleman  was  wallang  along  a  road  near  Cricklade,  when  he  saw  two  Stoats  sitting 
in  the  path.  He  idly  picked  up  a  stone,  and  flung  it  at  the  animals,  one  of  which  was 
struck,  and  was  knocked  over  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  other  Stoat  immediately 
uttered  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry,  which  was  answered  by  a  number  of  its  companions,  who 
issued  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  and  sprang  upon  their  assailant,  running  up  his  body 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  striving  to  reach  his  neck.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  Stoats 
coming  to  the  attack,  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  stones,  thinking  that  he  should  be  able  to 
repel  his  little  enemies,  but  they  came  boldly  on,  in  spite  of  the  stones  and  of  his  stick. 
Most  providentially  a  sharp  wind  happened  to  be  blowing  on  that  day,'  and  he  had  wound 
a  thick  woollen  comforter  roimd  his  neck,  so  that  he  was  partially  protected. 

Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  beating  off  the  pertinacious  animals,  he  flung  his 
stick  down,  fixed  his  hat  firmly  over  Ms  temples,  and  pressing  his  hands  to  Ms  neck,  so 
as  to  guard  that  perilous  spot  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  Stoats,  set 
off  homewards  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  By  degrees,  several  of  the  animals  dropped  off, 
but  others  clung  so  determinately  to  their  opponent,  that  when  he  arrived  at  his  stables, 
no  less  than  five  Stoats  were  killed  by  his  servants  as  they  hung  on  his  person.  His 
hands,  face,  and  part  of  his  neck  were  covered  with  wounds ;  but  owing  to  the  presence  of 
mind  with  wMch  he  had  defended  Ms  neck,  the  large  blood-vessels  had  escaped  without 
injury.  The  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  attacked  to  his  own  house  was 
nearly  four  miles. 

He  always  declared  that  when  he  struck  the  Stoat  with  the  stone,  its  companion  called 
out  "Murder!" 

The  Stoat  is,  like  the  weasel,  possessed  of  a  powerful  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  odour  ; 
yet  even  this  disagreeable  accompaniment  does  not  always  suffice  to  preserve  it  from  being 
killed  and  eaten  by  predaceous  animals  more  powerful  than  itself  Even  so  fastidious  an 
animal  as  the  domestic  cat  has  been  known  to  capture  a  Stoat,  to  eat  part  of  it  herself, 
and  to  distribute  the  remainder  to  her  kittens,  who  partook  of  the  powerfully  scented 
food  without  manifesting  any  reluctanca 

Although  so  wild  an  animal,  it  has  been  tamed  with  as  great  success  as  the  weasel  and 
the  ferret,  displaying  the  same  gentle  and  active  playfulness  as  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  weasel  when  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The  animal  was  suffered  to 
roam  at  will  about  the  house,  and  never  gave  any  intimation  that  it  wished  to  make  its 
escape.  It  was  an  amusingly  playful  little  creature,  delighting  to  leap  upon  the  members 
of  the  family,  and  run  up  their  backs.  But  its  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in  attacking 
a  couple  of  old  stuffed  magpies  that  stood  upon  a  shd£  It  used  to  jimip  upon  them, 
twist  its  serpentine  body  round  their  necks,  drag  out  their  feathers  between  its  teeth,  and 
would  not  unfrequently,  in  the  exuberance  of  its  spirits,  knock  the  bird  off  the  shelf,  when 
magpie  and  Stoat  would  come  to  the  ground  together. 

Thb  lively  little  animal  wMch  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tayba  is  an  inhabitant 
of  tropical  America,  where  it  is  found  in  moderate  numbers,  though  not  in  very  great 
profusion. 

The  colour  of  the  Tayra  is  a  uniform  black,  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  wMte  patch  which  covers  the  throat  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
It  is  said  to  take  up  its  residence  in  burrows,  wMch  it  scoops  for  itself  in  the  ground.  In 
captivity  it  is  extremely  lively  and  amusing,  performing  every  movement  in  a  sharp, 
quick  manner,  and  accompan3dng  its  actions  with  an  odd  little  chuckle,  sometMng  like 
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that  of  a  hen  calling  to  her  chicks.  The  eye  of  the  Tayra  is  small,  bright,  and  brown  in 
colour.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  the  Great  Weasel,  under  which  name  it 
has  been  described  by  Azara,  who  has,  unfortimately,  not  left  any  account  of  its  habits  in 
a  wild  state.  Its  nature^  manners,  and  customs,  are,  however,  said  to  resemble  those  of  the 
following  animal. 

The  size  of  the  Tayi*a  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  Marten. 

The  Orison,  or  Huron,  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  is  very  common  about  the 
vicinity  of  Paraguay. 

In  its  natural  disposition  it  is  exceedingly  fierce,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  to  almost  every 
animal  that  it  chooses  to  attack.  Even  in  a  state  of  domestication  the  savage  instinct 
cannot  be  eradicated,  for  even  when  the  Orison  is  rendered  suflBciently  tame  to  suffer  the 
touch  of  the  human  hand,  and  to  return  the  caresses  of  those  to  whose  presence  it  was 
accustomed,  it  has  been  known  to  break  loose  from  its  confiiiement,  and  to  slaughter  some 
unfortunate  animal  that  happened  to  be  within  its  reach. 

A  Orison  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Bell  contrived  to  get  out  of  a  cage  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  and  to  attack  a  young  alligator  that  had  been  brought  into  the  same  chamber. 
The  alligators  were,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  quaintly  remarks,  "  stupidly  tame,  and 
had,  on  a  certain  evening,  been  laid  before  a  fire  in  order  to  rejoice  in  the  welcome  heat 
In  the  morning,  when  their  owner  entered  the  room,  he  found  that  the  Orison  had  made 
its  escape,  and  had  attacked  one  of  the  alligators  with  such  savage  fury  that  it  had  torn  a 
considerable  hole  under  one  of  the  fore-legs,  just  where  the  large  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
run,  and  had  inflicted  so  terrible  an  injury  that  the  poor  creature  died  from  the  effects  of 
its  wound.  The  other  alligator,  although  unhurt,  was  in  a  strongly  excited  state,  snapping 
angrily  at  every  one  Who  approached  it.*' 

Another  Orison,  that  was  domesticated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  committed  a  similarly  fatal 
assault  on  a  rather  valuable  animal  Although  it  was  always  well  supplied  with  food,  it 
became  so  excited  at  the  presence  of  a  lemur,  that  it  broke  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
inflicted  a  mortal  injury  on  the  poor  animal  which  had  so  unexpectedly  called  forth  the 
innate  ferocity  df  its  character. 

Yet  this  animal  was  remarkable  for  its  docility  and  gentle  pla3rfulness,  and  was 
always  ready  for  a  game  with  any  one  who  would  spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  mock 
combats  in  which  it  delighted.  The  play  of  all  wild-natured  animals  is  a  mock  fight, 
and  is  often  rather  prone  to  become  a  real  battle,  if  their  combative  nature  be  too  much 
excited  The  Orison  would,  when  challenged  to  play,  turn  on  its  back,  seize  the  fingers 
of  its  human  playfellow  between  its  jaws,  hold  them  to  its  mouth,  and  press  them  gently 
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with  its  teeth.  It  never  bit  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  pain,  so  that  its  ferocious 
onslaught  on  the  lemur  would  not  have  been  expected  from  an  animal  of  so  gentle  a 
nature.  It  was  possess  xi  of  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  could  recognise  its  friends 
by  the  touch  of  their  fingers,  without  needing  to  see  their  owners. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  impertinent  creature  in  its  demeanour,  and  has  a  curious  habit  of 
rearing  its  long  neck,  and  bearing  its  head  in  a  very  snake-like  fashion.  When  it  assumes 
this  attitude,  its  bright  little  black  eyes  have  a  curiously  pert  air,  as  they  look  out  fix)m 
under  the  white,  wood-like,  hairy  covering  with  which  the  head  is  furnished.  All  its 
movements  are  brisk  and  cheerfol,  and  while  running  about  its  cage  it  continually  utters 
a  iainty  grasshopper-like  chirp. 

The  colour  of  the  Grison  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  of  lighter  colour 
on  the  back  than  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  This  divergence  fix)m  the  usual  rule 
is  very  uncommon,  and  is  only  seen  in  one  or  two  animals.  The  muzzle,  the  under  part 
of  the  neck,  the  abdomen,  and  legs,  are  of  a  dullish  black  colour ;  while  the  entire  upper 
suT&ce  of  the  body,  fix)m  the  space  between  the  eyes  to  the  tail,  is  covered  with  a  pale 
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grey  fur,  each  hair  being  diversified  with  black  and  white.  The  tinting  of  this  lighter  fur 
is  rather  variable  ;  in  some  individuals  it  is  nearly  white,  while  in  others  it  has  a  decided 
tinge  of  yellow. 

The  ears  of  this  species  are  very  small,  and  the  tongue  is  rough.  The  hairs  which 
give  the  distinctive  colouring  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  longer  than  those  which 
cover  the  remaining  portions  of  the  body  and  the  limbs.  In  total  length  it  measures 
about  two  feet,  the  tail  being  rather  more  than  six  inches  in  length. 

The  odour  which  proceeds  from  the  scent-glands  of  the  Grison  is  pecidiarly  disgusting, 
and  ofiiends  human  nostrils  even  more  than  that  of  the  stoat  and  polecat 

In  the  clumsy-looking  animal  which  is  called  the  Ratel,  a  beautiful  adaptation  of 
nature  is  manifested.  Covered  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  claws 
with  thick,  coarse,  and  rough  fur,  and  provided,  moreover,  with  a  skin  that  lies  very 
loosely  on  the  body,  the  Batel  is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  peculiar  life  which  it 
leads. 

Although  the  Eatel  is  in  all  probability  indebted  for  its  food  to  various  souroes,  the 
diet  which  it  best  loves  is  composed  of  the  combs  and  young  of  the  honey-bee.  So 
celebrated  is  the  animal  for  its  predilection  for  this  sweet  dainty,  that  it  has  earned  for 
itself  the  title  of  Honey  Batel,  or  Honey  Weasel    The  reason  for  its  extremely  thick 
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coating  of  fur  is  now  evident  The  animal  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
infuriated  bees  when  it  lays  siege  to  their  fastnesses,  and  if  it  were  not  defended  by  a 
coating  which  is  impenetrable  to  their  stings,  it  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  poisoned 
weapons  of  its  myriad  foes. 

In  every  way,  the  Eatel  is  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Not  being  a  swift  animal,  it  cannot  escape  from  foes  by  its  speed :  but  if  it  can  gain  but 
a  few  minutes'  respite,  it  can  sink  itself  into  the  ground  by  the  vigorous  action  of  its 
powerful  paws,  and  thus  can  avoid  the  attacks  of  almost  any  antagonist.  Should  it  be 
overtaken  before  it  can  reach  its  accustomed  home,  or  dig  a  new  one,  it  throws  itself  on 
its  back,  and  uses  its  teeth  and  claws  with  such  force  that  it  will  beat  off  any  ordinary 
antagonist  The  extreme  looseness  of  its  skin  renders  it  a  very  formidable  combatant,  for 
when  it  is  seized  by  any  part  of  its  body,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  skin,  and  fix 
its  teeth  most  unexpectedly  in  the  body  of  its  foe. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  from  the  singular  endurance  of  its  nature,  the 
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Katel  is  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  be  comparatively  unhurt  by  attacks  that  would 
suffice  to  kill  many  an  animal  of  ten  times  its  size. 

During  the  daytime,  the  Ratel  remains  in  its  burrow ;  but  as  evening  begins  to  draw 
near,  it  emerges  from  its  place  of  repose,  and  sets  off  on  its  bee-hunting  expeditions.  As 
the  animal  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  a  bee's  nest  that  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree-limb  is  safe 
from  its  attacks.  But  the  greater  number  of  wild  bees  make  their  nests  in  the  deserted 
mansions  of  the  termite,  or  the  forsaken  burrows  of  various  animala  It  is  said  that  the 
Eatel  finds  its  way  towards  the  bees*  nests  by  watching  the  direction  in  which  the  bees 
return  towards  their  homes. 

The  movements  of  the  Ratel  are  not  at  all  graceful,  but  the  animal  is  lively  enough 
in  captivity,  and  always  affords  much  amusement  to  the  spectator  by  the  grotesque 
character  of  its  rec-reation.  One  of  these  creatures,  which  is  familiar  to  every  visitor 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  large  house,  is  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  going  through  the  most  extraordinary  perfonnances,  and  thereby 
attracting  the  attention  of  a  numerous  body  of  spectators. 

In  the  enclosure  that  has  been  allotted  to  this  animal,  the  Eatel  has,  by  dint  of  con- 
stantly running  in  the  same  direction,  made  for  itself  ail  oval  path  among  the  straw  that 
is  laid  upon  the  ground.  It  proceeds  over  the  course  which  it  has  worked  out,  in  a 
quick  active  trot,  and  every  time  that  it  reaches  either  end  of  the  course,  it  puts  its  head 
on  the  ground,  turns  a  complete  summersault  and  resumes  its  course.     At  interval^* 
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it  walks  into  its  bath,  tolls  about  in  the  water  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  addresses 
itself  with  renewed  vigour  to  its  curious  antics. 

The  colour  of  the  Batel  is  black  upon  the  muzzle,  the  limbs,  and  the  whole  of  the 
under  portions  of  the  body ;  but  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  ribs,  and 
tail,  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a  thick  covering  of  long  hairs,  which  are  of  an  ashy- 
grey  colour.  A  bright  grey  stripe,  about  an  inch  in  width,  runs  along  each  side  and 
serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  light  and  the  dark  portions  of  the  fur.  The 
ears  of  the  Eatel  are  extremely  short  The  lighter  fur  of  the  back  is  variously  tinted  in 
diffei^nt  individuals,  some  being  of  the  whitish-grey  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  others  remarkable  for  a  decided  tinge  of  red.  The  length  of  the  Cape  lUitel  is  rather 
more  than  three  feet,  inclusive  of  the  t^  which  measures  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
tn  its  walk  it  ia  plantigrade,  and  has  so  much  of  the  ursine  character  in  its  movements 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Indian  or  Houey  Bear.  It  is  sometimes  known  under  the 
title  of  "  Bharsiah," 

The  animal  which  has  just  been  described  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  being 
found  in  great  profusion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There,  is,  however,  an  Indian 
species  of  Ratel,  which  very  closely  resembles  the  African  animal,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  writers  is  identical  with  it 

The  Indian  Eatel  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  voracious  animal,  prowling  about  the 
vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and  not  unfrequently  paying  a  visit  to  the  burial-grounds 
in  seai!ch  of  newly  interred  corpses.  It  is  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  person 
to  barricade  the  gtave  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  defend  it  from  the  sharp  and 
powerful  claws  of  the  Satel,  which  can  work  their  way  through  the  earth  with  singular 
rapidity.  It  is  very  commonly  found  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
especially  frequenting  the  lofty  banks  for  which  those  rivei*s  are  noted. 

It  is  so  expert  a  bUrrower  that  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  bury  itself  beneath  the  surface 
in  ten  minutes,  even  though  working  in  hard  and  stiff  soil ;  while  digging,  it  plies 
its  limbs  with  such  exceeding  good-wUl  that  it  flings  the  loosened  soil  to  a  distance  of 
soitle  yards.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  a  very  amusing 
animal,  diverting  the  spectators  by  the  singular  antics  which  it  plays.  But  if  an  adult 
specimen  should  be  captured,  it  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  the  loss  of  its  liberty,  and 
Struggles  vainly  to  make  its  escape,  until  it  dies  from  the  mingled  efifects  of  himger  and 
excitement 

Flesh  of  all  kind  is  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Ratel,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  great 
predilection  for  rats,  mice,  and  birds  in  a  living  stata  It  is  generally  drowsy  by  day, 
and  only  rouses  itself  from  its  slimibers  at  the  approach  of  evening.  The  natives  speak 
of  it  under  the  name  of  '*  Bfeejoo.'' 

The  Wolverene,  more  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Glut1x)1j,  has  eaiiied  for 
itself  a  world-wide  reputation  for  ferocity,  and  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  older 
writers  on  natural  history  to  indulge  in  the  most  unshackled  liberty  of  description. 

Voracious  it  certainly  is,  having  been  known  to  consume  thirteen  pounds  of  meat  in  a 
single  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  animal  had  been  living  in  a  wild  state  it  could  have 
eaten  even  a  larger  amount  of  food.  It  was  said  by  the  older  naturalists  to  prey  upon  deer, 
which  it  killed  by  cunningly  dropping  on  the  ground  a  heap  of  the  moss  on  which  the 
deer  feeds,  and  then  climbing  upon  a  branch  which  overhung  the  spot  As  soon  as  the 
deer  passed  beneath  the  tree,  the  Glutton  was  said  to  leap  upon  its  shoulders,  and  to  cling 
there  until  it  had  brought  the  deer  to  the  ground.  This  and  similar  tales,  however,  rest 
on  no  good  foundation. 

It  is  known  that  the  Glutton  feeds  largely  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  that  it  is 
a  most  determined  foe  to  the  beaver  in  the  summer  months.  During  the  winter  it  has 
little  chance  of  catching  a  beaver,  for  the  animals  are  quietly  ensconced  in  their  home» 
and  their  houses  are  rendered  so  strong  by  the  intense  cold  that  the  Glutton  is  unable  to 
break  through  their  ice-hardened  walls. 

The  Wolverene  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  America,  Siberia,  and  of  a  great  part  of 
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Northern  Europe.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  Glutton  and  the  Wolverene  were  distinct 
animals,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  species. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  bear,  and  probably 
on  that  account  it  was  placed  by  linnseus  among  the  bears  imder  the  title  of  Ursus 
Luscus.  The  general  colour  of  the  Wolverene  is  a  brownish-black ;  the  muzzle  is  black 
as  far  as  the  eyebrows,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  of  a  browner  hue.  In  some 
specimens,  a  few  white  spots  are  scattered  upon  the  under  jaw.  The  sides  of  the  body 
are  washed  with  a  tint  of  a  warmer  hue.  The  paws  are  quite  black,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  jetty  fur  of  the  feet  and  the  almost  ivory  whiteness  of  the  claws  is 
extremely  curioua  These  white  claws  are  much  esteemed  among  the  natives  for  the 
purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  ceitain  feminine  adornments. 

The  paws  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  modification  of  structure  is  intended  to  enable  the  Wolverene  to  pass  in  safety 
over  the  surface  of  the  snow.  Indeed,  the  feet  are  so  large,  that  the  marks  which  they 
leave  on  the  snow  are  often  mistaken  for  the  footprints  of  a  bear.  As  the  tracks  of  the 
Wolverene  are  often  mixed  with  those  of  the  bear,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  animal 
must  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  former  during  the  winter  months.  When  the  animal  which 
it  kills  is  too  large  to  form  a  single  meal,  the  Wolverene  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
away  the  remains,  and  of  concealing  them  in  some  secure  hiding-place,  in  readiness  for 
a  second  repast. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Wolverene  are  small,  and  of  a  dark  brown,  and  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  brilliancy. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  animal  is  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  its 
form  and  habits  may  be  well  studied.  Except  when  it  opens  its  mouth,  and  displays  the 
double  row  of  glittering  teeth,  it  does  not  give  the  spectator  the  idea  of  being  a  particularly 
savage  or  voracious  animal,  but  has  rather  a  good-humoured  aspect  Although  not  very 
quick  in  its  movements,  it  is  rather  restless,  and  is  seldom  still  except  when  sleeping. 
It  climbs  about  the  branches  of  a  tree  with  great  ease,  and  seems  to  luxuriate  in 
its  own  curious  way  among  the  boughs,  roUing  itself  upon  them,  and  patting  the 
branches  with  its  paws  in  quite  a  playful  manner.  Its  perfect  command  over  itself 
while  thus  recreating  itself  appears  very  curious,  because  it  has  but  little  of  the  look  of 
a  climbing  animal 

It  can  leap  from  a  tolerable  height  without  deeming  to  take  any  precaution,  or  to 
consider  that  it  had  achieved  any  great  feat.  When  it  descends  from  its  tree,  it  will  not 
long  remain  on  the  ground,  but  climba  about  the  bars  of  its  cage  with  great  ease  and 
activity,  always,  however,  seeming  to  ascend  with  greater  readiness  than  it  descends. 
Sometimes  it  runs  several  timet  in  succession  round  the  enclosure,  keeping  up  a  kind  of 
canter  or  short  gallop,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  see  if  a  piece  of  cake  or  other 
delicacy  has  been  pudied  through  the  bara 

In  its  native  country,  the  animal  is  detested  by  the  hunters,  whether  they  belong 
to  Europe  or  America.  For  the  Wolverene  is  in  the  habit  of  following  the  sable-hunters 
on  their  rounds,  and  of  detaching  the  baita  from  the  traps,  thereby  rendering  the  whole 
circuit  useless.  If  a  sable  or  marten  should  happen  to  be  entrapped,  the  Wolverene 
does  not  eat  the  dead  animal,  but  tears  it  out  of  tlie  trap  and  carries  it  away.  In  America, 
it  is  specially  obnoxious  to  the  hunters,  because  its  fine  sense  of  smell  enables  it  to 
discover  the  storehouses  of  provisions — "caches"  as  they  are  technically  termed — ^which 
the  provident  hunters  lay  by  in  order  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  bad  success.  K  it 
should  unfortunately  discover  one  of  these  repositories,  it  sets  itself  determinately  to 
work,  tears  away  all  obstacles,  and  does  extreme  damage  to  the  provisions,  by  eating 
all  the  meat,  and  scattering  on  every  side  all  the  vegetable  food. 

In  captivity,  its  greatest  dainty  is  said  to  be  the  body  of  a  cat,  for  which  strange  diet 
it  will  leave  every  other  kind  of  food. 

The  Wolverene  is  not  a  very  prolific  animal,  as  it  seldom  produces  more  than  two  at  a 
birtL  The  maternal  residence  is  generally  placed  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  in  some 
secluded  situation,  and  the  yoimg  Wolverenes  make  their  appearance  about  May. 

The  Skunk  has  obtained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  literally  in  Worse  odour 
than  any  other  known  animal  All  the  weasels  are  notable  for  a  certain  odour  which 
emanates  frx)m  their  persons,  but  the  Skunk  is  pre-eminent  in  the  utter  noisomeness 
of  the  stench  which  it  exhales  when  aimoyed  or  alarmed.  To  the  animal  itself  the 
possession  of  this  horrid  effluvium  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  defence,  for  there  is 
no  enemy  that  will  dare  to  attack  a  creature  that  has  the  power  of  overwhelming  its  foes 
with  so  offensive  an  odour  that  they  are  unable  to  shake  off  the  pollution  for  many  hours. 

There  seems  to  be  no  animal  that  can  withstand  the  influence  of  this  abominable  odour. 
Dogs  are  trained  to  himt  this  creature,  but  until  they  have  learned  the  right  mode  of 
attacking  the  fetid  game,  they  are  liable  to  be  driven  off  in  consternation.  Dogs  that  have 
learned  the  proper  mode  of  attacking  the  Skunk,  do  so  by  leaping  suddenly  upon  the 
creature,  and  despatching  it  before  it  can  emit  the  fetid  secretion.  The  scent  proceeds  from 
a  liquid  secretion  which  is  formed  in  some  glands  near  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  which 
can  be  retained  or  ejected  at  will  When  the  Skunk  is  alarmed,  it  raises  its  bushy  tail 
into  a  perpendicular  attitude,  turns  its  back  on  its  enemy,  and  ejects  the  nauseoija  Uquid 
with  some  force. 

Should  a  single  drop  of  this  horrid  secretion  fall  on  the  dress  or  the  skin,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  relieve  the  tainted  object  of  its  disgusting  influence.  A  dog,  whose  coat  had 
Buffered  from  a  discharge  of  a  Skunk's  battery,  retained  the  stench  for  so  long  a  time  that 
even  after  a  week  had  elapsed  it  rendered  a  table  useless  by  rubbing  itself  against  one  of 
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the  legs,  although  its  fur  had  been  repeatedly  washed.  The  odour  of  this  substance  is  so 
penetrating  that  it  taints  everything  that  may  be  near  the  spot  on  which  it  has  fallen,  and 
renders  them  quite  useless.  Provisions  rapidly  become  uneatable,  and  clothes  are  so 
saturated  with  the  vapour  that  they  will  retain  the  smell  for  several  weeks,  even  though 
they  are  repeatedly  washed  and  dried.  It  is  said  that  if  a  drop  of  the  odorous  fluid  should 
fall  upon  the  eyes,  it  will  deprive  them  of  sight.  Several  Indians  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Gresham  who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes  from  this  cause. 

On  one  occasion,  a  coach  fuU  of  passengers  was  passing  along  the  road,  when  a  Skunk 
ran  across  the  path  and  tried  to  push  its  way  through  a  fence.  Not  succeeding  in  so 
domg,  it  evidently  seemed  to  think  that  the  coach  was  the  cause  of  its  failure,  and  ceasing 
its  attempt  to  escape,  deliberately  sent  a  shower  of  its  vile  effluence  among  the  passengers. 
Secure  in  its  means  of  defence,  the  Skunk  is  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  of  <temeanour, 
and  has  more  than  once  enticed  an  unwary  passenger  to  approach  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
seize  so  playful  and  attractive  an  animal 

Mr.  Audubon  has  recorded  a  curious  adventure  which  befel  him  in  his  younger 
days.    In  one  of  his  accustomed  rambles,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  curious  little  animal* 


S^UNK.— if^Mr  vdmant. 


decorated  with  a  parti-coloured  coat  and  bushy  tail,  and  so  apparently  gentle  in 
demeanour  that  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  a  nearer  acquaintance.  As  he 
approached,  the  creature  did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but  awaited  his  coming  with 
perfect  equanimity.  Deceived  by  its  gentle  aspect,  he  eagerly  ran  towards  the  tempting 
prize,  and  grasped  it  by  its  bushy  tail,  which  it  had  raised  perpendicularly  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  him  to  make  the  assault.  He  soon  repented  of  his  temerity,  for  he 
had  hardly  seized  the  animal  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  so  horrible  a  substance, 
that  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  were  equally  offended,  and  he  was  fain  to  fling  away 
the  treacherous  foa  After  this  adventure  he  became  very  cautious  with  respect  to  pretty 
little  playful  animals  with  white  backs  and  bushy  tails. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  is  wholly  evil,  and  even  this  terrible  fluid  is  proved 
to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  virtues,  being  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief 
to  asthmatic  patients.  There  is  rather  a  curious  story  respecting  a  clergyman  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  scent-glands  of  the  Skunk  for  this  purp)Ose,  and  to  keep  them 
in  a  closely-stopped  bottla  It  tmfortunately  happened,  one  Simday,  that,  having  been 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  asthma,  he  took  his  bottle  into  the  pulpit,  and  when  his  breathing 
became  troublesome,  he  opened  the  bottle,  and  applied  it  to  his  nostrils.  Whether  he 
obtained  tbs  required  relief  or  not  is  not  recorded,  but  he  was  entirely  spared  the  trouble 
1.  47. 
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of  going  on  with  his  sermon,  as  the  congr^ation  made  a  hasty  letreat^  and  left  him 
nearly  sdone  in  the  church. 

Ilie  chief  drawback  to  the  medicinal  nse  of  this  mephitic  substance  is,  that  after  it 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  the  whole  frame  of  the  patient  becomes  so  saturated  with 
the  vile  odour  that  he  is  not  only  unpleasant  to  his  neighbours,  but  almost  unbearable  to 
himself  It  would  be  a  curious  experiment  if  any  one  could  force  one  Skunk  to  cast  its 
ill-smelliog  secretion  upon  another,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  scent  is  as  naojseous 
to  the  animal  that  secretes  it  aa  it  is  to  aU  other  ftTwmAlH, 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  mode  of  defence  which  is  employed  by  the 
Skunk  and  that  which  is  used  by  the  cuttle-fish,  and  in  both  cases  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  various  emotions,  of  which  fear  and  combativeness  are  the  chief 

In  its  fur,  the  Skunk  is  extremely  variable,  but  the  general  markings  of  its  coat  are  as 
foUowa  The  fur  is  of  a  brown  tint,  washed  with  blacl^  and  vari^ated  by  white  streaks 
along  its  back.  The  tail  is  long  and  extremely  bushy,  being  covered  with  long  hairs  of  a 
creamy-white  hue.  Its  habitation  is  commonly  in  burrows,  which  it  scratches  in  the 
groimd  by  means  of  its  powerful  claw&  The  creature  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  being 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  firom  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  measures 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  animal  is  not  endowed  with  any 
great  activity  by  natura  It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is  found  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  that  continent 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  ill-odour  than  the  skunk,  the  Teledu  is  not 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  public  eye  as  the  animal  which  has  just  been 
described. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  country  that 
are  not  less  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  certain  portions  of 
these  elevated  spots,  the  Teledu,  or  Stinkard,  aa  it  is  popularly  called,  can  always 
be  found.  The  earth  is  lighter  on  these  spots  than  in  the  valleys,  and  is  better  suited 
to  the  habits  of  the  Teledu,  which  roots  in  the  earth  after  the  manner  of  hogs, 
in  search  of  the  worms  and  insects  which  constitute  its  chief  food.  This  habit  of  turning 
up  the  soil  renders  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  native  agriculturists,  as  it  pursues  the 
worms  in  their  subterraneous  meanderings,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  freshly- 
planted  seeds.  It  is  also  in  the  habit  of  doing  much  damage  to  tiie  sprouting 
plants  by  eating  off  their  roots. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horsfield  for  an  elaborate  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Teledu,  an  animal  which  he  contrived  to  tame  and  to  watch  with  singular  success. 
The  following  passages  are  selected  from  lus  memoir. 

**  The  Mydaus  forms  its  dwelling  a,t  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  surface,  in  the  black  mould, 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Having  selected  a  spot  defended  above  by  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree,  it  constructs  a  cell  or  chamber  of  a  globular  form,  having  a  diameter  of  several  feet, 
the  sides  of  which  it  makes  perfectly  smooth  and  regular ;  th^  it  provides  with  a  subter- 
raneous conduit  or  avenue,  about  six  feet  in  length,  the  external  entrance  to  which  it  conceals 
with  twigs  and  dry  leaves*  During  the  day  it  remains  concealed,  like  a  badger  in  its 
hole  ;  at  night  it  proceeds  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  other  larvse, 
and  of  worms  of  every  kind.  It  is  partioulariy  fond  of  the  common  lumbrici,  or  earth- 
worms, which  abound  in  the  fertile  mould.  Tnese  animals,  agreeably  to  the  information 
of  the  natives,  live  in  pairs,  and  the  female  produces  two  or  tl^  young  at  a  birtL 

The  motions  of  the  Mydaus  are  slow,  and  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  natives,  who  by  nc 
means  fear  it  During  my  abode  on  the  Moimtain  Prahu,  I  engaged  them  to  procure  me 
individuals  for  preparation ;  and  aa  they  received  a  desirable  reward,  they  brought  them 
to  me  daily  in  greater  numbers  than  I  could  employ.  Whenever  the  natives  surprise 
them  suddenly,  they  prepare  them  for  food ;  the  flesh  is  then  scarcely  impregnated  with 
the  offensive  odour,  and  is  described  as  very  delicious.  The  animals  are  generally  in 
excellent  condition,  as  their  food  abounds  in  fertile  mould. 

On  the  Mountain  Prahu,  the  natives,  who  were  most  active  in  supplying  me  with 
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specimens  of  the  Mydaus,  assured  me  that  it  could  only  propel  the  fluid  to  the  distance  of 
about  two  feet.  The  fetid  matter  itself  is  of  a  viscid  nature  :  its  effects  depend  on  its 
great  volatility,  and  they  spread  through  a  great  extent.  The  entire  neighbourhood  of  a 
village  is  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irritated  Teledu,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
discharge  it  is  so  violent  as  in  some  persons  to  produce  syncopa  The  various  species  of 
Mephitis  in  America  differ  from  the  Mydaus  in  the  capacity  of  projecting  the  fetid  matter 
to  a  greater  distance. 

llie  Mydaus  is  not  ferocious  in  its  manners,  and,  taken  young,  like  the  badger,  it 
might  be  easily  tamed.  An  individual  which  I  kept  some  time  in  confinement  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  disposition.  It  soon  became  gentle  and  reconciled  to 
its  situation,  and  did  not  at  any  time  emit  the  offensive  fluid.  I  carried  it  with  me  from 
Mountain  Prahu  to  Bladeran,  a 
village  on  the  declivity  of  that 
mountain,  where  the  temperature 
was  more  moderate.  While  a 
drawing  was  made,  the  animal  was 
tied  to  a  small  stake.  It  moved 
about  quietly,  burrowing  the  ground 
with  its  snout  and  feet,  as  if  in 
search  of  food,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  bystanders,  or  making 
violent  efforts  to  disengage  itself; 
on  earth  worms  (lumbrici)  being 
brought,  it  ate  voraciously ;  holding 
one  extremity  of  a  worm  with  its 
claws,  its  teeth  were  employed  in 
tearing  the  other.  Having  con- 
sumed about  ten  or  twelve,  it 
became  drowsy,  and  making  a 
small  groove  in  the  earth,  in  which 
it  placed  its  snout,  it  composed 
itself  deliberately,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep." 


TELEDU.— Jfydoitf  miUnpt, 


The  colour  of  the  Teledu  is  a  blackish  brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  a  stripe  along  the  back,  and  the  tip  of  the  short  tail,  which  is  a  yellowish- 
white.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter  hua  The  fur  is  long  and  of  a  silken 
texture  at  the  base,  and  closely  set  together,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  animal  the  warm 
covering  which  is  needed  in  the  elevated  spots  where  it  dwells.  The  hair  is  especially 
long  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  curls  slightly  upwards  and  backwards,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  head  there  is  a  small  transverse  crest.  The  feet  are  large,  and  the  claws  of  the  fore 
limbs  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  hinder  paws. 

In  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Teledu  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  the  badger,  and, 
indeed,  the  animal  looks  very  like  a  miniature  badger,  of  rather  eccentric  colours. 

The  curious  animal  whose  portrait  is  presented  to  the  reader  is  known  under 
several  titles,  among  which  the  Sand-Beab  is  that  by  which  it  will  be  designated  in  these 
pages.  It  is  also  called  the  Indian  Badger,  and  sometimes  the  Balisaur,  a  name  which  is 
corrupted  from  the  Hindostanee  word  Balloo-soor,  signifying  Sand-Hog.  There  is  a  very 
great  resemblance  between  this  animal  and  the  well-known  English  badger,  from  which 
creature,  however,  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  comparative  length  of  its 
legs,  and  the  more  hog-Hke  snout 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  of  the  Sand-Bear  is  a  yellowish-white,  diversified  by 
two  black  bands  that  run  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  unite  by  the  muzzle.  The  upper 
of  these  bands  includes  the  ear  and  eye  in  its  course,  and  curves  downwards  at  the 
shoulder,  where  it  is  nearly  met  by  the  dark  hue  of  the  fore-limba     The  claws  are 
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slightly  curved,  extremely  powerful,  and  weU  suited  for  digging  in  the  ground,  as  the  toes 
are  united  for  their  entire  length.    The  tail  is  extremely  short 

In  its  wild  state  the  Sand-Bear  is  said  to  be  fierce  in  disposition,  and  sufl&ciently 
powerful  to  beat  off  a  dog  that  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  wolf  or  a  hyaena.  When 
attacked  or  irritated,  the  Sand-Bear  raises  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
bears,  and  threatens  its  antagonist  with  its  fore-limbs,  in  which  it  seems  fully  to  trust 
Its  food  is  of  a  mixed  character,  but  appears  to  be  more  of  a  vegetable  than  an  animal 
nature.     It  is  not  a  very  common  animal,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  hill  country. 

Although  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  of  our  indigenous  animals,  the 
Badgeb  has  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  persecutions  as  could  not  be  justified  even  if  the 
creature  were  as  destructive  and  noisome  as  it  is  harmless  or  innocuous.  For  tiie 
purposes  of  so-caUed  "  sporty**  the  Badger  was  captured  and  kept  in  a  cage  ready  to  be 
tormented  at  the  cruel  wUl  of  every  ruffian  who  might  choose  to  risk  his  dog  against  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  captive  animaL 

Although  the  Badger  is  naturally  as  harmless  an  animal  as  can  be  imagined,  it  is  a 
terrible  antagonist  when  provoked  to  use  the  means  of  defence  with  which  it  is  so  well 
provided.  Not  only  are  the  teeth  long  and  sharp,  but  the  jaws  are  so  formed,  that  when 
the  animal  closes  its  mouth  the  jaws  "lock"  together  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  their 
junction  with  the  skull,  and  retain  their  hold  without  the  need  of  any  special  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  not  be  further 
noticed. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Badger  ia  slow  and  clumsy  in  its  actions, 
and  rolls  along  so  awkwardly  in  its  gait  that  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  young  pig  in 
the  dark  of  the  evening,  at  which  time  it  first  issues  from  its  burrow.  The  dig^ng 
capacities  of  the  Badger  are  very  great,  the  animal  being  able  to  sink  itself  into  the 
ground  with  marvellous  rapidity.  For  this  power  the  Badger  is  indebted  to  the  long 
curved  claws  with  which  the  fore-feet  are  armed,  and  to  the  great  development  of  the 
muscles  that  work  the  fore-limbs. 
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When  the  Badger  is  employed  in  digging  a  burrow,  it  makes  use  of  its  nose  in  order 
to  push  aside  the  earth,  which  is  then  scraped  away  by  the  fore-paws  and  flung  as  far  back 
as  possibla  In  a^ery  short  time,  the  accumulation  of  earth  becomes  so  considerable  that 
it  impedes  the  animal's  movements,  and  if  permitted  to  remain  would  soon  choke  up  the 
tunnel  which  the  miner  is  so  industriously  excavating.  The  hinder  paws  are  now  brought 
into  play,  and  the  earth  is  flung  farther  back  by  their  action.  As  the  excavation  proceeds, 
the  accumulated  earth  becomes  so  inconvenient  that  the  Badger  is  forced  to  remove  it 
entirely  out  of  the.  burrow,  by  retrograding  from  its  position  and  pushing  the  loose  earth 
away  in  its  progress.  Having  thus  cleared  the  tunnel  from  the  impediment,  the  Badger 
proceeds  to  fling  the  earfch  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  untU  it  has  done  so  will  not 
resume  its  labours. 

In  this  burrow  the  female  Badger  makes  her  nest  and  rears  her  young,  which  are 
generally  three  or  four  in  number.  The  nest  is  made  of  well-dried  grass,  and  stored  with 
provisions  in  the  shape  of  grass-balls,  which  are  firmly  rolled  together,  and  laid  up  in  a 
kind  of  supplementarjT  chamber  that  acts  the  part  of  a  larder.  There  are  also  several 
ingeniously  contrived  sinks,  wherein  are  deposited  the  remnants  of  the  food  and  other 
offensive  substances. 

The  food  of  the  Badger  is  of  a  mixed  character,  being  partially  vegetable  and  partly 
animal  Snails  and  worms  are  greedily  devoured  by  this  creature,  and  the  wild  bees, 
wasps,  and  other  fossorial  hymenoptera  find  a  most  destructive  foe  in  the  Badger,  which 
scrapes  away  the  protecting  earth  and  devours  honey,  cells,  and  grubs  together,  without 
being  deterred  from  its  meal  by  the  stings  of  the  angry  bees.  The  skin  of  the  Badger  is  so 
tough,  and  lies  so  loosely  on  the  body,  that  even  if  a  bee  or  a  wasp  coidd  find  a  bare  spot 
wherein  to  plant  its  sting,  the  Badger  would  in  all  probability  care  little  for  the  wotmd  ; 
and  as  the  covering  of  hair  is  so  dense  that  no  bee-sting  can  force  its  way  through  the 
furry  mantle,  the  Badger  is  able  to  feast  at  its  ease,  imdisturbed  by  the  attacks  of  its 
winged  antagonists. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  weasels,  the  Badger  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus 
which  secretes  a  substance  of  an  exceedingly  offensive  odour,  to  which  circumstance  is 
probably  owing  much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  "  stinking  brock." 
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The  Badger  is  very  susceptible  of  human  influence,  and  can  be  effectually  tamed  with 
but  little  trouble.  It  is  generally  set  down  as  a  stupid  animal,  but  in  reality  is  possessed 
of  considerable  powers  of  reasoning.  One  of  these  aniTnalH  has  been  known  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  traps  that  were  intended  for  its  capture,  and  to  devour  the  baits  -without 
suffering  for  its  temerity.  On  one  occasion,  the  animal  was  watched  out  of  its  burrow, 
and  a  number  of  traps  set  round  the  orifice,  so  that  its  capture  appeared  to  be  tolerably 
certain.  But  when  the  Badger  returned  to  its  domicile,  it  set  at  nought  all  the  devices  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  dint  of  jumping  over  some  of  the  traps  and  rolling  over  others,  gained 
its  home  in  safety. 

The  colours  of  the  Badger  are  grey,  black,  and  white,  which  are  rather  curiously 
distributed.  Hie  head  is  wUte,  with  the  exception  of  a  rather  broad  and  very  definitely 
marked  black  line  on  each  Bide,  commencing  near  the  snout  and  ending  at  the  neck, 
including  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  its  coursa  ^e  body  is  of  a  reddiah-grey,  changing  to  a 
white-grey  on  the  ribs  and  tail  The  throat,  chest,  abdomen,  legs  and  feet  are  of  deep 
blackish-brown.  The  average  length  of  the  Badger  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  its  height 
at  the  shoulder  eleven  inches. 

Although  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  the  Otteb  has  attained  a  universal  reputation 
as  a  terrible  and  persevering  foe  to  fish.  Being  possessed  of  a  very  discriminating  palate, 
and  invariably  choosing  the  finest  fish  that  can  be  found  in  the  locaUty,  the  Otter  is  the 
objeot  of  the  profoundest  hate  to  the  proprietors  of  streams  and  by  all  human  fishermen. 
It  is  so  dainty  an  animal  that  it  will  frequently  kill  several  fish,  devouring  only  those 
portions  which  best  please  its  palate,  and  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  banks  to  become 
the  prey  of  rats,  birds,  or  other  fish-loving  creatures. 

When  the  Otter  is  engaged  in  eatiilg  the  fish  which  it  has  captured,  it  holds  the 
sUppery  prey  between  its  fore-paws,  and,  beginning  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  eats  away 
the  flesh  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  rejecting  the  head,  tail,  and  other  portions.  In 
well-stocked  rivers,  the  Otter  ia  so  extremely  fastidious  that  it  will  catch  and  kill  four  or 
five  good  fish  in  a  single  day,  and  eat  nothing  but  the  fine  flaky  meat  which  is  found  on 
the  shoulders.  The  neighbouring  rustics  tsike  advantage  of  this  epicurean  propensity, 
and  make  many  a  meal  upon  the  fish  which  have  been  discarded  by  the  d^ty  Otter. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  very  dry  or  the  very  cold  seasons,  the  Otter  is  forced  to  lay  aside  its 
fastidious  notions,  and  is  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  appeasing  its  hunger  with  any 
kind  of  animal  food.  Driven  by  hunger,  the  Otter  has  been  known  to  travel  overland 
for  five  or  six  miles,  and  is  sometimes  so  hardly  pressed  that  it  will  have  recourse  to 
vegetable  substances  in  default  of  its  usual  animal  food.  In  such  trying  seasons,  the  Otter  is 
too  apt  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  farmyard,  and  to  become  very  destructive  to  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  to  young  pigs,  and  lambs.  One  of  these  animals  was  captured  in  a  rabbit- 
warren,  whither  it  had  evidently  wandered  with  the  intention  of  feeding  on  the  rabbits. 

For  the  pursuit  of  its  finny  prey  the  Otter  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature.  The  body  is 
lithe  and  serpentine ;  the  feet  are  ftmushed  with  a  broad  web  that  connects  the  toes,  and  is 
of  infinite  service  in  propelling  the  animal  through  the  water ;  the  tail  is  long,  broad,  and 
flat,  proving  a  powerhil  and  effectual  rudder  by  which  its  movements  are  dire^ed ;  and  the 
short,  powerftd  legs  are  so  loosely  jointed  that  the  animal  can  turn  them  in  almost  any 
direction.  The  hair  which  covers  the  body  and  limbs  ia  of  two  kinds,  the  one  a  close, 
fine,  and  soft  far,  which  lies  next  the  skm  and  serves  to  protect  the  animal  horn  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  other  composed  of  long,  shining,  and  coarser  hairs, 
which  permit  the  animal  to  glide  easily  through  the  water.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and 
strong,  and  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  slippeiy  prey  from  escaping. 

l£e  colour  of  the  Otter  varies  slightly  according  to  the  light  in  wMch  it  is  viewed, 
but  is  generally  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  intermixed  with  whitish-grey.  This  colour  is  lighter 
along  the  back  and  the  outside  of  the  legs  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
of  a  paler  greyish  hue.  Its  habitation  is  made  in  the  bank  of  the  river  which  it  frequents, 
and  is  rather  inartificial  in  its  character,  as  the  creature  is  fonder  of  occupying  some 
natural  crevice  or  deserted  excavation  than  of  digging  a  burrow  for  itself  The  nest  of  the 
Otter  is  composed  of  dry  rushes,  flags^  or  other  aquatic  planta  and  is  purposely  placed  as 
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near  the  water  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm  the  mother  Otter  may  plunge 
into  the  stream  together  with  her  young  family,  and  find  a  refuge  among  the  vegetation 
that  skirts  the  river  banks.  The  number  of  the  young  is  from  three  to  five,  and  they 
make  their  appearance  about  March  or  April 

Although  at  the  present  day  the  custom  of  Otter-hunting  has  necessarily  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  stray  Otter  is  discovered  in  some  stream,  and  is  in 
consequence  the  subject  of  continual  annoyanciBS  imtil  it  finally  falls  under  the  hands  of 
its  persecutors.  When  attacked,  the  Otter  is  a  fierce  and  desperate  fighter,  biting  and 
snapping  with  the  most  deadly  energy,  and  never  yielding  as  long  as  life  remains 
withm  the  body.  The  bite  of  an  angry  Otter  is  extremely  severe ;  for  the  creature  has  a 
habit  of  biting  most  savagely,  and  then  shaking  its  head  violently,  as  if  it  were  tiying  to  kill 
a  rat  There  are  few  dogs  which  can  conquer  an  Otter  in  fair  fight,  and  the  combat  is 
generally  ended  by  the  spear  of  one  of  the  hunters.  Even  when  transfixed  with  the 
deadly  weapon,  the  Otter  gives  no  sign  of  yielding,  but  furiously  bites  the  stafl^  sullen  and 
silent  to  the  last. 

The  track  which  the  Otter  makes  upon  the  bank  is  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of 
any  other  animal,  on  account  of  the  '^  seal,"  or  impression,  which  is  made  by  a  certain 
roxmd  ball  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  On  account  of  the  powerfaUy-scented  secretion  with 
which  the  Otter  is  furnished  by  nature,  it  is  readily  followed  by  dogs,  who  are  always 
eager  after  the  sport,  although  they  may  not  be  very  willing  to  engage  in  single  fight  with 
so  redoubtable  an  opponent  An  Otter  has  been  known  to  turn  savagely  upon  a  dog  that 
was  urged  to  attack  it,  to  drag  it  into  the  water,  and  to  drown  it  The  best  dogs  for  the 
purpose  are  said  to  be  the  Otterhounds,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  301. 
Even  human  foes  are  resisted  with  equal  violence.  On  one  occasion,  an  Otter  was  hard 
pressed  in  the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  into  an  op6n  drain,  when  it  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  its  purpose  by  one  of  the  hunters,  who  grasped  it  by  the  tail,  and  tried 
to  force  it  into  the  water.  The  aggrieved  animal  twisted  itself  sharply  round,  and  made 
so  savage  a  snap  at  its  antagonist's  hand  that  it  severed  the  end  of  his  thumb  at  a  single 
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bite.  When  the  Otter  has  once  fairly  fixed  its  teeth,  it  cannot  he  forced  to  relinquish  rts 
grasp  without  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  even  when  it  is  dead  its  jaws  are  said  to  retain 
their  hold  with  unremitting  firmness.  When  the  animal  is  hunted,  it  swims  and  dives 
with  such  singular  agility  Qiat  the  only  mode  of  eflfecting  its  capture  is  by  watching  its 
progress  below  the  surface  by  means  of  the  train  of  air-bubbles  which  mark  its  course, 
and  by  forcing  it  to  dive  again  before  it  has  recovered  its  breath.  By  a  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre  the  poor  creature  is  wearied,  and  at  last  falls  an  imwilling  prey. 

The  fur  of  the  Otter  is  so  warm  and  handsome  that  it  is  in  some  request  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  rather  imder  three  feet  and  a  half,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.  On  the  average,  it  weighs  about  twenty- 
three  pounds ;  but  there  are  examples  which  have  far  surpassed  that  weight  Mr.  Bell 
records  an  instance  of  a  gigantic  Otter  that  was  captured  in  the  river  Lea,  between 
Hertford  and  Ware,  which  weighed  forty  pounds. 

Although  so  fierce  and  savage  an  animal  when  attacked,  the  Otter  is  singularly 
susceptible  of  human  influence,  and  can  be  taught  to  catch  fish  for  the  sendee  of  its 
masters  rather  than  for  the  gratification  of  its  own  palate.  The  Chinese  or  Indian  Otter 
afibrds  an  excellent  instance  of  this  capability ;  for  in  every  part  of  India  the  trained 
Otters  are  almost  as  common  as  trained  dogs  in  England.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
proprietors  of  streams  should  not  press  the  Otter  into  their  service  instead  of  destroying 
it,  and  should  not  convert  into  a  faithful  friend  the  animal  which  at  present  is  considered 
but  as  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Even  in  England,  the  Otter  has  frequently  been  tamed  and  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
sport  A  well-known  sporting  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Carstairs,  was  possessed  of  one 
of  these  animals,  which  had  been  trained  with  singular  success,  "  When  called,  the  Otter 
immediately  answered  to  the  appropriate  name  of  Neptima  The  animal,  it  appeared,  was 
(jaught  two  years  ago,  being  then  only  a  few  weeks  old.  It  was  actually  suckled  by  a 
pointer,  and,  showing  early  signs  of  docility,  was  made  over  to  the  gamekeeper.  In 
process  of  time,  the  animal  increased  in  aptitude  and  sagacity,  and  was  soon  enabled  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  an  economical  fisherman,  frequently  procuring  a  dish  of  excellent 
bum  trout  at  such  seasons  when  the  anglef  s  art,  from  adverse  winds  or  foul  streams, 
was  in  vain. 

In  the  morning  after  these  fishing  exploits,  which  sometimes  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  Keptune  was  always  foimd  at  his  post,  and  the  stranger  might  be  astoni^ed 
to  see  him  among  several  brace  of  pointers  and  greyhoimds.  Ko  one  understood  better 
how  to  keep  at  his  own  side  of  the  house.  In  fact,  according  to  the  gamekeeper,  he  was 
'  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran." 

Keptune  was  an  amiable  creature.  He  would  allow  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by  his 
tail,  but  invariably  objected  to  any  interference  with  his  snout    As  an  angler,  his 

reputation  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  M ^'s  neighbours  intend  to 

borrow  him  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  and 
size  of  the  larger  trout  in  the  pools  on  their  estates." 

Another  of  these  animals  was  accustomed  to  go  to  work  in  a  very  systematic  manner. 
It  always  plunged  into  the  water  very  quietly,  and,  keeping  close  by  tiie  bank,  took  its 
course  up  the  stream,  disturbing  the  fish  by  smart  blows  with  its  tail  If  a  fish  remained 
by  the  bank,  the  Otter  passed  by  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but  if  the  fish  should  dart 
in  firont  of  its  pursuer,  it  was  instantiy  seized  and  brought  near  the  surface  of  the  water — 
probably  in  order  to  lessen  the  force  of  its  struggles.  When  the  Otter  had  brought  its 
prey  to  shore,  it  always  discovered  some  reluctance  in  parting  with  the  fish  which  it  had 
caught,  and  signified  its  disapprobation  by  a  plaintive  whine. 

Mr.  Eichfiidson  gives  a  very  interesting  accoimt  of  an  Otter  which  he  tamed,  and 
which  was  accustomed  to  follow  him  in  his  walks  like  a  dog,  sporting  by  his  side  with 
graceful  playfulness,  and  swimming  at  perfect  liberty  in  the  stream  This  animal,  however, 
could  never  be  induced  to  yield  her  prey  to  her  master,  but  when  she  saw  him  approaching 
would  quickly  s'^^im  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  lay  down  her  fish,  and  eat  it  in 
peace.    The  animal  was  accustomed  to  wander  at  her  own  will  in  the  house  and  garden. 
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and  would  eat  all  kinds  of  garden  pests,  such  as  snails,  wonns,  and  grubs,  detaching  the 
snails  from  their  sheUs  with  great  dexterity.  She  would  also  leap  upon  the  chairs  as  they 
stood  by  the  windows  and  catch  and  eat  flies  as  they  fluttered  on  the  window-panes.  She 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  an  Angora  cat,  and  on  one  occasion  when  her  friend  was 
attacked  by  a  dog,  she  flew  at  the  assailant,  seized  him  by  the  jaw,  and  was  so  excited  that 
her  master  was  obliged  to  separate  the  combatants  and  to  send  the  dog  out  of  the  room. 

The  mode  of  instruction  which  is  followed  in  the  education  of  the  Otter  is  sufficiently 
simple.  The  creature  is  by  degrees  weaned  from  its  usual  fish  diet,  and  taught  to  live 
almost  wholly  on  bread  and  miBt ;  the  only  fish-like  article  which  it  is  permitted  to  see 
being  a  leathern  caricature  of  the  finny  race,  with  which  the  young  Otter  is  habituated  to 
play,  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  crumpled  paper  or  a  cork,  which  does  temporary  duty  for  a 
mouse.  When  the  animal  has  accustomed  itself  to  chase  and  catch  the  artificial  fish,  and 
to  give  it  into  the  hand  of  its  master,  the  teacher  extends  his  instructions  by  drawing  the 
leathern  image  smartly  into  the  water  by  means  of  a  string,  and  encouraging  his  pupil  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  after  the  lure  and  bring  it  ashora  As  soon  as  the  young  Otter 
yidds  the  leathern  prey,  it  is  rewarded  by  some  dainty  morsel  which  its  teacher  is  careful 
to  keep  at  hand,  and  soon  learns  to  connect  the  two  circumstances  together. 


CHINESE  OTTER— LMtra  ChitumU. 


Having  become  proficient  in  the  preliminaiy  instructions,  the  pupil  is  further  tested 
by  the  substitution  of  a  veritable,  but  a  dead  fish,  in  lieu  of  the  manufactured  article, 
and  is  taught  to  chase,  capture,  and  yield  the  fish  at  the  command  of  its  master.  A  living 
fish  is  then  affixed  to  a  line  in  order  to  be  brought  by  the  Otter  from  the  water  in  which 
it  is  permitted  to  swim ;  and  lastly,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  pursue  and  capture  living  fish, 
which  are  thrown  into  tiie  water  before  its  eyes.  The  remaining  point  of  instruction  is  to 
take  the  so-far  trained  animal  to  the  water-side,  and  induce  it  to  chase  and  bring  to  shore 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stream,  as  they  rove  free  and  imconstrained  in  their  native  element 

In  many  parts  of  the  worid  the  Otter  is  admirably  trained  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
taught  to  aid  its  mastei,  not  only  by  capturing  single  fish,  but  by  driving  whole  shoals  of 
fishes  into  the  ready  nets. 

When  in  pursuit  of  its  finny  prey,  the  Otter  displays  a  grace  and  power  which  cannot 
be  appreciated  without  ocular  investigation.  Tlie  animal  glides  through  the  watery 
element  with  such  consummate  ease  and  swiftness,  and  bends  its  pliant  body  with  such 
flexible  undulations,  that  the  qidck  and  wary  fish  are  worsted  in  their  own  art,  and  fall 
easy  victims  to  the  Otter's  superior  aquatic  powers.  So  easily  does  it  glide  into  the  water, 
that  no  soimd  is  heard,  and  scarcely  a  ripple  seen  to  mark  the  time  or  place  of  its 
entrance ;  and  when  it  emerges  upon  the  shore,  it  withdraws  its  body  from  the  stream 
with  the  same  noiseless  ease  that  characterizes  its  entrance.  The  Otter  is  a  playfv' 
1.  48.  ^ 
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creature,  and  is  very  fond  of  engaging  in  mock  aquatic  combats,  which  display  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  creature  to  the  very  best  advantaga  When  on  shore,  the  Otter 
can  proceed  at  a  considerable  pace,  and  when  in  haste,  employs  a  curious  "loping"  gallop 
as  its  means  of  progression. 

Upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  in  those  parts  where 
the  Asiatic  and  American  continents  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  an  extremely  large 
species  of  Otter  is  found,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  preferring  the  sea-coast  to  the 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 


8BA  OTTER,  OB  KAUJU.—Bnh^ra  iMtrU. 


The  Kalan,  or  SkA.  Ottee,  is  very  niuch  larger  than  its  fresh-water  relations,  being 
rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  common  Otter,  and  weighing  as  much  as  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds.  During  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  tibe  Kalan  dwells  by  the 
sea-shores,  and  can  be  found  upon  the  icy  coasts  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  it  is 
extremely  active  in  the  capture  of  marine  fisL  When  the  warmer  months  begin  to  loosen 
the  icy  bonds  of  winter,  the  Sea  Otter  leaves  the  coasts>  and  in  company  with  its  mate 
proceeds  up  the  rivers  until  it  reaches  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  interior.  There  it 
remains  imtil  the  lessening  warmth  gives  warning  for  it  to  make  its  retreat  seawards 
before  the  fierce  frosts  of  those  northern  regions  seal  up  the  lakes  and  deprive  it  of  its 
means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  rather  a  scarce  animal,  and  is  not  so  prolific  as  many  of  its  relations.  The  fur  of 
the  Kalan  is  extremely  beautiful,  shining  with  a  glossy  velvet-like  sheen,  and  very  warm 
in  character.  It  is  in  consequence  valued  at  a  very  high  price.  The  colour  of  the  for  is 
rather  variable,  but  its  general  hue  is  a  rich  black,  sUghtly  tinged  with  brown  on  the 
upper  portions  of  the  body,  while  the  under  portions  of  the  body  and  the  Umbs  are  of  a 
lighter  hue.  In  some  specimens  the  head  is  nearly  white,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  white  tinge  extends  as  feir  as  the  neck.  Indeed,  the  proportions  of  dark  and  white 
fur  differ  in  dmost  every  individual 

All  the  Otters  are  long  of  body  and  shoit  of  limb,  but  in  the  Kalan  this  peculiarity  is 
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more  apparent  than  in  the  ordinary  Otters,  on  account  of  the  curious  setting  on  of  the 
hinder  limbs  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail,  which  is  barely  more  than  seven 
inches  long,  while  the  head  and  body  measure  three  feet  in  lengtL  The  food  of  the 
Sea  Otter  is  not  restricted  to  fish,  but  is  composed  of  various  animS  productions,  such  as 
Crustacea  and  molluscs.  Some  writers  assert  that,  in  defaidt  of  its  more  legitimate  food. 
it  varies  its  diet  by  sea-weeds  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  destructive 
principle,  as  illustrated  in  the  character  of  certain  animals,  and  a  few  suggestions  have 
been  oflfered  as  to  its  origin,  its  manifestation,  and  its  object.  The  subject  is  too  deep  in 
its  purport  and  too  wide  in  its  bearings  to  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article,  and  it  must  therefore  be  resumed  from  time  to  time,  as  its  various  phases  are 
exemjJlified  by  the  nature  of  the  various  creatures  which  draw  the  breath  of  lifa 

As  in  the  animals  which  have  already  been  mentioned  the  principle  of  terrestrial 
destruction  has  been  manifested,  so  we  find  a  further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  the 
Otter,  the  destroyer  of  the  waters.  In  order  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  part 
which  the  Otter  plays  in  the  great  and  ever-changing  drama  of  Nature,  it  needs  that  we 
should  as  far  as  possible  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  creatures  among  whom  its 
destructive  mission  is  fulfilled. 

A  shoal  of  fish  is  swimming  quietly  through  the  clear  stream,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
themselves,  their  food,  and  their  physical  enjoyment  of  existence.  Suddenly,  from  some 
unknown  sphere,  of  which  they  can  form  no  true  conception,  comes  flashing  among  them 
a  strange  and  wondrous  being,  from  whose  presence  they  flee  in  instinctive  terror.  Flight 
is  in  vain  from  the  dread  pursuer,  which  seizes  one  of  their  companions  in  its  deadly 
grasp,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  struggling  prey,  bears  it  away  into  an  unknown 
realm,  whose  wonders  their  dim  sight  cannot  penetrate,  and  whose  atmosphere  is  too 
etherial  for  their  imperfect  frames  to  breathe  and  live.  Ever  and  anon  the  terrible 
pursuer  is  mysteriously  among  them,  like  the  destroying  angel  among  the  Egyptians,  and, 
as  often  as  it  is  seen,  snatches  away  one  of  their  number  in  its  fatal  grasp,  and  vanishes 
together  with  its  victim  into  the  imseen  realms  above. 

To  the  fish,  the  Otter  must  appear  as  a  supematur^d  being,  for  it  comes  fix)m  a  world 
which  is  above  their  comprehension,  and  returns  thereto  at  mil,  a  visible  and  incarnate 
Death.  All  animals,  creations,  and  existences,  have  some  idea  of  a  being  that  is  superior 
to  themselves,  and  that  being,  which  to  their  minds  conveys  the  highest  idea,  is  to  them 
the  Divinity.  So  that  to  the  fish,  the  Otter  may  stand  in  the  light  of  deity — a 
remarkable  type  of  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature. 

As  various  races  and  individuals  of  mankind  are  endowed  with  greater  or  smaller 
capacities,  they  must  form  an  idea  of  a  deity  which  is  consonant  with  their  own  natures, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  loftiest  natures  will  worship  the  highest  God.  Therefore, 
we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  that  the  narrow-minded  Jews  copied  the 
surrounding  heathens  in  paying  their  fearful  worship  to  the  fiery  Moloch,  the  cruel  and 
murderous  deity  of  wrath ;  while  the  poets  and  prophets  prostrated  their  spirits  in  loving 
adoration  before  Jehovah,  the  great  Source  of  all,  from  whom,  through  whom,  and  by 
whom  all  things,  beings,  and  essences  came  into  existence. 

At  the  present  day,  and  even  in  this  country,  the  same  contracted  ideas  are  too 
evident,  for  there  are  many  narrow-minded  persons  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  a  deity 
that  is  more  loving  than  themselves,  and  can  only  appreciate  one  that  is  more  powerful. 
Their  form  of  praise  is  expressed  by  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  amount  of  their  reverence 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  punishment  which  they  think  he  can  inflict  upon  them. 
So  with  the  savage  natives  of  the  Southern  seas,  who  consistently  honour  the  representa- 
tions of  their  deity  by  piteous  deprecations  of  his  anger,  and  lie  trembling  before  him  in 
slavish  fear.  Servile  terror  is  the  form  of  respect  which  they  pay  towards  those  whom 
they  honour,  and  which  they  unscrupulously  exact  from  those  by  whom  they  desire  to  be 
honoured. 

Still,  there  is  a  great  truth  in  this  power-worship  of  the  savage  and  undeveloped 
nature,  for  it  is  a  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  when  they  learn  to 
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acknowledge  any  being  as  superior  to  themselves,  even  though  the  ground  on  which 
they  base  that  superiority  may  not  be  of  the  most  elevated  description.  For  all  power,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  in  its  essence  spiritual,  however  material  and  even  revolting  its  outer 
manifestations  may  appear,  and  is  therefore  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme,  although 
misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

In  reality,  the  attribute  which  we  call  Destruction,  ought  to  be  termed  Conservation 
and  Progression,  for  without  its  beneficent  influence  all  things  would  be  limited  in  their 
number  and  manifestation  as  soon  as  they  first  came  into  existence,  and  there  would  be 
no  improvement  in  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  natures.  In  such  sad  case,  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  a  centre  and  circumference  to  creation,  whereas  it  is  truly  as  unlimited  as 
the  very  being  of  its  Creator. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  huge  Saurians  of  the  geological  eras  had  been  permitted 
to  retain  their  place  upon  the  eart^  and  that  the  land  and  water  were  overrun  with 
megatheria^  iguanodons,  and  other  creatures  of  like  natura  Suppose,  to  take  our  own 
isl^d  as  a  limited  example,  that  the  land  was  peopled  with  the  naked  and  painted 
savages  of  its  ancient  times,  unchanged  in  numbers,  in  habits,  and  in  customs.  It 
is  evident  that  in  either  case  the  coimtry  would  be  unable  to  retain  the  higher  animals 
and  the  loftier  humanity  of  the  present  day,  and  that  in  order  to  escape  absolute 
stagnation  it  is  a  necessity  that  old  things  should  pass  away  and  that  the  new  should 
take  their  place.  How  limited  would  not  the  human  race  be  were  it  not  subject  to 
physical  death !  But  a  very  few  years  and  the  earth  would  be  over-peopled,  setting  aside 
the  question  of  bodily  nourishment,  which  requires  the  destruction  of  other  beings,  either 
animal  or  vegetable.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  moral  as  well  as  physical 
improvement,  for  it  is  necessary  that  all  mental  progress  should  be  caused  by  a 
continual  destruction,  a  death  of  erroneous  ideas,  before  the  corresponding  truths  can 
obtain  entrance  into  the  mind. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  entire  creation,  and  it  will  become  evident  that 
the  destructive  attribute  ia  essentially  the  preserver  and  the  improver.  Death,  so-called, 
is  the  best  guardian  of  the  human  race,  and  its  preserver  from  the  most  terrible  selfishness, 
and  the  direst  immorality.  If  men  were  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  a  future  state 
and  were  forced  to  continue  in  the  present  phase  of  existence  to  all  eternity,  they  would 
naturally  turn  their  endeavours  to  collecting  as  much  as  possible  of  the  things  which 
afford  sensual  pleasure,  and  each  would  lead  an  individual  and  selfish  life,  with  no  future 
for  which  to  hope,  and  no  aim  to  which  to  aspira 

TJhe  popular  error  respecting  the  destructive  principle  is,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  annihilation,  than  which  notion  nothing  can  be  more  fdse  in  itself^ 
or  more  libellous  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things.  Death  ia  to  every  man  a  terror, 
Bjx  abasement,  or  an  exaltation,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but,  in  truth,  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  grasping  this  most  beautiful  subject,  destruction  is  shown  as  transmutation, 
and  death  becomes  birth.  Nothing  that  is  once  brought  into  existence  can  ever  be 
anm]tila.ted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  who  is  life  itself^ 
essential,  eternal,  and  universal  The  form  is  constantly  liable  to  mutation,  but  the 
substance  always  remains. 

In  every  pebble  that  lies  imheeded  on  th^  ground  are  pent  sundry  gaseous  substances, 
which  only  await  the  delivering  hand  of  the  analyzer  to  be  liberated  and  expanded ; 
possessing  in  their  free  and  etherealized  existence,  many  powers  and  properties  which 
they  were  debarred  from  exercising  while  imprisoned  in  their  condensed  and  materialized 
(onxL  To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  stone  thus  transmuted  ia  its  form  appears  to 
be  destroyed,  but  its  apparent  death  is  in  reality  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  with 
extended  powers  and  more  ethereal  substanca  Thus  it  is  that  physical  death  acts  upon 
mankind,  and  in  that  light  is  it  regarded  by  the  true  and  brave  spirit,  with  whom  to  live 
is  toil,  and  death  is  a  new  birth  into  life,  of  which  he  is  conscious  ev^n  hera  Death  is  to 
such  jninds  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them,  for  just  as  the  destruction 
or  death  of  the  pebble  etherealizes  and  expands  the  elements  of  its  being,  so  by  the  death 
or  destruction  of  the  body,  the  spirit  is  liberated  from  its  material  prison,  and  humanity  is 
divinized  through  death. 
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BEARS. 


The  Beabs  and  their  allies  form  a  family  which  is  small  in  point  of  numbers,  but  is  a 
very  conspicuous  one  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  greater  number  of  its  members, 
and  the  curious  habits  of  the  entire  family  of  the  Ursidae,  as  these  creatures  are  learnedly 
named,  from  the  Latin  word  ursus^  which  signifies  a  Bear. 
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These  ammals  are  found  in  almost  eveiy  portion  of  the  earth's  snrface,  and  are  fitted 
by  nature  to  inhabit  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world.  India,  Borneo,  and 
other  burning  lands  are  the  homes  of  sundry  members  of  this  family,  such  as  the  Bmang 
and  the  Aswail,  while  the  snowy  regions  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  icebound  coasts  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  inhabited  by  the  Brown  Bear  and  the  Nennook  or  Polar  Bear.  The  diet 
of  the  Ursidse  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the  creatures  appear  to  be  capable  of 
sustaining  existence  upon  a  purely  animal  or  purely  vegetable  diet,  or  to  be  carnivorous 
or  vegetarian  at  wilL  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  when  Bears  are  kept  in  captivity,  they 
may  be  restricted  to  vegetable  food  with  the  best  result,  both  to  themselves  and  their 
owners.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  Bears  are  singularly  harmless  animals  when 
undisturbed,  contenting  themselves  with  firuit,  honey,  nuts,  snails,  roots,  and  other  similar 
articles  of  diet,  and  rarely  attacking  the  higher  animals,  except  when  driven  by 
necessity. 

In  their  gait  the  Bears  are  all  plantigrade,  and  on  account  of  the  large  surface  which 
is  placed  on  the  ground  when  they  walk,  they  are  capable  of  erecting  themselves  on  their 
hinder  limbs,  and  of  supporting  themsdves  in  an  erect  position  with  the  greatest  ease. 
When  attacked  in  close  combat,  they  have  a  habit  of  rearing  themselves  upon  their 
hinder  feet,  and  of  striking  terrific  blows  with  their  fore-paws,  which^  if  they  take  effect 
upon  their  object,  cause  the  most  dreadful  injuries. 

The  paws  of  the  Bears  are  anned  with  long  and  sharp  talons,  which  are  not  capable 
of  retraction,  .but  which  are  most  efficient  weapons  of  o£Eence  when  urged  by  the  powerful 
muscles  which  give  force  to  the  Beards  limbs.  Should  the  adversary  contrive  to  elude  the 
quick  and  heavy  blows  of  the  paw,  the  Bear  endeavours  to  seize  the  foe  round  the  body, 
and  by  dint  of  sheer  pressure  to  overcome  its  enemy.  In  guarding  itself  from  the  blows 
which  are  aimed  at  it  by  its  adversary  the  Bear  is  singularly  adroit^  warding  off  the 
fiercest  strokes  with  a  dexterity  that  might  be  envied  by  many  a  pretender  to  the 
pugilistic  art. 

Few  antagonists  are  so  formidable  to  the  experienced  hxmter  as  the  Bear,  whether  it 
be  the  Brown  Bear  of  Northern  Europe,  the  Black  or  Giizsly  Bear  of  America,  the 
Aswail  of  India,  or  the  Polar  Bear  of  tibe  Arctic  r^ons ;  and  although  there  are  a  few 
instances  where  a  man  has  conquered  a  Bear  in  fEur  hand-to-hand  combat,  there  are  few 
ammals  whom  a  hunter  would  not  rather  oppose  than  the  Bear,  provided  that  he  were 
deprived  of  firo-arms,  and  furnished  only  with  A  knife  or  hatchet.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  a  foolhardy  and  ignorant  person  has  ventured  to  attack  and  to  loll  a  Bear  in 
single  combat^  but  in  such  instances  the  victory  has  almost  always  been  attributable  to 
some  accident  which  never  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  on  which  no  real  hunter  would 
have  calculated.  In  fact,  the  more  experienced  the  hunter,  the  less  will  he  venture 
himself  against  the  beast^  which,  according  to  Scandinavian  aphorism,  "  has  the  strength 
of  ten  men  and  the  sense  of  twelve." 

With  fearful  ingenuity,  the  Bear,  when  engaged  with  a  human  foe,  directs  its  attacks 
upon  the  head  of  its  antagonist,  and  if  one  of  its  powerful  strokes  should  take  effect,  has 
been  known  to  strike  the  entire  scalp  from  off  the  head  at  a  single  blow.  Mr.  Iloyd,  who 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  struck  down  by  a  Bear,  and  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
escape  &>m  its  fangs,  says  that  when  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  mercy  of  the 
angry  beast^  the  animal,  after  biting  him  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  deliberately  settled 
itself  upon  his  head,  and  began  to  scarify  it  in  the  most  business-like  manner,  leaving 
wounds  of  eight  and  nine  inches  in  length.  The  experience  of  this  practised  Bear-hunter 
goes  to  show  that  the  Bear  does  not  make  use  of  its  claws  when  its  opponent  has  been 
once  struck  down,  but  inflicts  the  subsequent  injuries  wholly  with  its  teeth.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Mr.  Lloyd's  account  that  the  senses  of  a  person  who  is  seized  by  a  Bear  are 
blunted  in  the  manner  which  takes  place  when  a  lion  or  tiger  is  the  assailant 

All  the  Bears  are  the  more  terrible  antagonists  from  their  extreme  tenacity  of  life, 
and  the  fearful  energy  which  they  compress  into  the  last  moment  of  existence  when  they 
are  suffering  from  a  mortal  wound.  Unless  struck  in  the  heart  or  brain,  the  mortally 
wounded  Bear  is  more  to  be  feared  than  if  it  had  received  no  injury  whatever,  and 
contrives  to  wreak  more  harm  in  the  few  minutes  that  immediately  precede  its  decease 
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than  it  had  achieved  while  still  uiiilijured.  Many  a  hunter  has  received  mortal  wounds 
by  incautiously  approaching  a  Bear  which  lay  (juiescemt  in  apparent  death,  but  was  really 
only  stunned  for  the  moment  by  the  shock  (M  the  injiiry  which  it  had  received,  and 
which  in  a  very  few  minutes  would  have  deprived  it  of  life. 

Several  species  of  Bears  are  now  recognised  by  systematic  naturalists,  the  principal 
examples  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Bear  which  is  most  popularly  known  in  this  cOuntly  is  the  Brown  Bear  ;  a 
creature  which  is  found  rather  plentifully  in  forests  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  many 
portions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  may  be  supposed  from  its  title,  the  colour  of  its  fur  is 
brown,  slightly  variable  in  tint  in  different  individuals,  and  often  in  the  same  individual 
at  various  agea  In  many  specimens  it  is  found  that  the  neck  is  encircled  with  a  white 
band  when  the  animal  is  yoimg,  but  that  this  curiotis  mark  is  soon  msrged  into  the 
general  brown  tint  of  the  fdr  as  the  animal  increases  iii  years  and  dimensions.  This 
white  neck-band  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  mark  of  a  male  cub,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  belongs  equfdly  to  the  male  and  female  sex.  In  general  it  is  merged 
into  the  brown  fur  after  the  second  or  third  year,  but  in  some  instances  it  remains 
throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  animal,  which  is  on  that  account  termed  a  "  King  Bear." 

The  size  to  which  a  well-fed  and  undisturbed  Brown  Bear  will  grow  is  reallj 
surprising,  for  although  it  loses  its  growing  properties  after  its  twentieth  year,  it  seemi 
permanently  to  retain  the  capability  of  enlargement,  and  when  in  a  favourable  situation 
will  live  to  a  very  great  age.    The  weight  of  an  adult  Brown  Bear  in  good  condition  is 
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very  great,  being  sometimes  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  when  the  creature  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  in  ordinary  cases.  Mr.  Falk 
remarks,  that  a  Bear  which  he  killed  was  so  enormously  heavy,  that  when  slung  on  a 
pole  it  was  a  weighty  burden  for  ten  bearers. 

The  Brown  Bear  is  not  so  formidable  a  foe  to  cattle  and  flocks  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  strength,  courage,  and  voracity  of  the  animal,  as  it  has  been  often  known  to  live 
for  years  in  the  near  vicinity  of  farms  without  making  any  inroads  upon  the  live  stock. 
Fortunately  for  the  farmers  and  cattle  owners  of  Northern  Europe,  the  Brown  Bear  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  food  to  roots  and  vegetable  substances,  or  the  sheds  and  folds 
would  soon  be  depopulated.  As  a  general  fact,  the  Bear  does  not  trouble  itself  to  pursue 
the  cattle,  and  in  many  cases  owes  its  taste  for  blood  to  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  cattle, 
which  are  apt  to  beUow  and  charge  at  the  Bear  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appesu^ance.  The 
Bear  is  then  provoked  to  retaliation,  and  in  so  doing,  learns  a  taste  for  blood  which  never 
afterwards  deserts  it  When  a  Bear  has  once  taken  up  the  business  of  cattle-stealing, 
there  is  no  peace  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  country  is  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
marauder.  It  is  said  that  the  Bear  is  more  virulent  in  the  destruction  of  cattle  when 
the  weather  is  wet  and  cloudy  than  when  it  is  dry  and  clear. 

Ant8  form  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  Bear,  which  scrapes  their  nests  out  of 
the  earth  with  its  powerful  talons,  and  laps  up  the  ants  and  their  so-called  "  eggs  "  with  its 
ready  tongue.  Bees  and  their  sweet  produce  are  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  Bear,  which 
is  said  to  make  occasional  raids  upon  the  bee-hives,  and  to  plimder  their  contenta 

Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  the  Bear,  and  in 
the  selection  of  these  dainties  the  animal  evinces  considerable  taste.  According  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  "the  Bear  feeds  on  roots,  and  the  leaNet^*  f.nd  small  limbs  of  the  aspen, 
mountain-ash,  and  other  trees:  he  is  also  fond  3^  .su( indent  plants,  such  as  angelica, 
mountain-thistle,  &c.  To  berries  he  is  likewise  very  f»aiiial,  and  during  the  autumnal 
months,  when  they  are  ripe,  he  devours  vast  qnAntities  of  cranberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  cloudberries,  and  other  beine?  common  to  the  Scandinavian 
forests.  Bipe  corn  he  also  eats,  and  sometimes  comniits  no  small  havoc  amongst  it ; 
for  seating  himself,  as  it  is  said,  on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it,  he  collects  with 
his  outstretched  arms  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a  time,  the  ears  of  which  he  then  devours.*' 

Even  in  captivity  the  Bear  retains  this  fruit-loving  propensity.  One  of  these  animals^ 
which  was  being  maltreated  by  a  cruel  owner,  was  benevolently  purchased  by  one  of  my 
friends,  an  ofiicer  in  the  Guards,  who  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  bargain  than  he 
repented  of  his  kindness,  for  the  Bear  was  so  demonstrative  in  its  expressions  of  gratitude 
that  he  began  to  be  rather  uneasy,  and  having  no  possible  locality  wherein  to  lodge  his 
new  acquisition,  he  felt  himself  in  some  perplexity  as  to  its  lodging.  However,  he  got 
the  Bear  into  a  post-chaise,  and  having  taken  the  precaution  to  purchase  a  great  many 
pottles  of  strawberries,  he  urged  the  post-boy  to  drive  at  his  best  speed,  and  set  himself  to 
propitiate  his  new  acquaintanca  The  Bear  took  the  strawberries  in  a  very  polished 
manner,  and  ate  them  deliberately,  rejecting  the  green  calices  as  fastidiously  as  if  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  good  society  all  its  ILTe.  However,  the  fruit  vanished  so  fast,  that 
the  unfortunate  proprietor  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  not  fairly,  relieved 
from  his  fears  until  he  was  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  barracks  in  which  the  head- 
quarters of  his  regiment  were  at  that  time  established  The  Bear,  on  seeing  so  many  red- 
coated  strangers,  became  alarmed  in  its  turn,  and  fled  for  protection  to  the  o^y  person  with 
whom  it  was  acquainted 

It  so  happened  that  the  mess-dinner  was  just  served,  and  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bear  had  but  time  to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  and  gain  the  mess-room.  On  this  occasion 
the  commanding  ofi&cer  was  delayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  while  the  assembled  guests 
were  awaiting  his  arrival,  the  Bear  walked  into  the  room,  having  sniffed  its  way  after  its 
master.  The  unexpected  intruder  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  mounting  upon  the  colonel's 
chair,  began  to  inspect  the  festive  arrangements.  Just  as  the  Bear  had  lifted  a  dish-cover 
off  the  joint  at  the  head  of  the  table — a  feat  which  it  performed  as  dexterously  as  if  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  wait  at  table  all  its  life^the  colonel  entered  the  room,  and  when 
he  saw  the  strange  intruder  who  had  taken  such  unceremonious  possession  of  his  seat^ 
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he  demanded,  with  some  imtation,  "who  brought  the  animal  there?"  and  was  told  he  was 
only  a  Mend  of  H ^*8,  whom  he  had  forgotten  to  introduce. 

The  Bear  speedily  became  a  fayoniite  in  the  regiment^  and  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  sentinel  over  the  property  contained  in  a  baggage-waggon.  Unfortunately,  the  poor 
animal's  sense  of  justice  was  so  acute  that  it  executed  its  responsible  office  with  too  much 
zeal.  On  one  occasion,  a  soldier  had  gone  to  the  waggon  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it 
of  some  of  the  property  contained  therein,  and  quietly  inserted  his  arm  under  the  coverings. 
His  intended  depredation  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  teeth  of  the  watchful  Bear, 
which  bit  his  arm  with  such  severity  that  the  limb  was  rendered  useless  for  the  rest  of  the 
man's  life.  Some  little  time  after  this  occurrence,  a  child  belonging  to  the  regiment  made 
a  similar  attempt  upon  the  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  the  Bear  in  its  anxiety  to  fulfil  the 
trust  that  had  been  committed  to  its  chaiga  As  ihe  animal  was  manifestly  an  unsafe 
one,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  creature  might  gain  a  thirst  for  blood,  it  was  condemned 
to  be  shot,  although  not  without  much  regret  on  the  part  of  judge  and  executioners. 

The  various  imlitary  adventures  of  this  Bear  are  very  curious,  but  would  occupy  too 
large  a  space  for  the  present  work. 

During  the  autumn,  the  Bear  becomes  extremely  fat,  in  consequence  of  the  ample  feasts 
which  it  is  able  to  enjoy,  and  makes  its  preparations  for  passing  the  cold  and  inhospitable 
months  of  winter.  About  the  end  of  October  the  Bear  has  completed  its  winter  house, 
and  ceases  feeding  for  the  year.  The  saccharine-loving  instinct  of  the  Bear  which  leads 
it  to  discover  a  bee's  nest,  however  carefully  it  may  be  concealed,  and  to  undergo  much 
toil  and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  banquet^  seems  to  be  given  to  the  animsl  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  lay  up  within  its  own  body  a  supply  of  fat  which  shall  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  sustaining  the  creature  in  proper  condition  during  its  long  fast,  and  of 
loading  the  body  with  carbon  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  state  of  letha^  in  which 
the  animal  passes  the  winter.  It  is  weU  known  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  producing 
fat  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  as  it  possesses  more  of  the  saccharine  property  than  any 
other  natural  substance,  the  Bear  is  led  by  its  instinct  to  search  for  and  to  devour  thii9 
valuable  food  with  untiring  assiduity. 

Again,  the  excess  of  carbon,  whether  it  be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  or  concentrated 
in  the  body,  is  always  productive  of  sleep,  or  rather  of  lethargy,  as  is  seen  by  the  constant 
drowsiness  of  human  beings  when  overloaded  with  this  condensed  caxbon,  or  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  which  is  charged  with  the  carbonic  add  gas  that  has  been  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  curious  phenomenon  now  takes  place  in  the  animal's  digestive  organs,  which  gives 
it  the  capability  of  remaining  through  the  entire  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  witiiout 
food,  and  yet  without  losing  condition.  As*  the  stomach  is  no  longer  supplied  with 
nourishment^  it  soon  becomes  quite  empty,  and,  together  with  the  intestines,  is  contracted 
into  a  very  small  space.  No  food  can  now  pass  through  the  system,  for  a  mechanical 
obstruction — ^technically  called  the  ^'  tappen" — blocks  up  the  passage,  and  remains  in  its 
position  until  the  spring.  The  ''  tappen"  is  ahnost  entirely  composed  of  pine-leaves,  and 
the  various  substances  which  the  Bear  scratehes  out  of  the  ants'  nests. 

From  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April  the  Bear  remains  in  his  den,  in  a  dull, 
lethargic  state  of  existence;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  hybemating  Bear  be 
discovered  and  killed  in  its  den  it  is  quite  as  fat  as  if  it  had  been  slion  before  it  retired  to 
its  resting-place.  Experienced  hunters  say  that  even  at  the  end  of  its  five  months'  sleep, 
the  Bear  is  as  fat  as  at  its  beginning  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  Bear  loses  the 
^tappen"  too  soon,  and  in  that  case  it  mmiediately  loses  its  sleek  condition,  and  becomes 
extremely  thin.  During  the  winter,  the  Bear  gains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls  of  the  feet, 
and  Mr.  Uoyd  suggests  that  the  curious  habit  of  sucking  the  paws,  to  which  Bears  are  so 
prone,  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  new  integument  The  den  in  which  the 
6ear  passes  a  long  period  of  its  life  is  mostly  found  under  the  sheltering  defence  of  rocks 
or  tree-roots,  but  is  sometimes  composed  of  moss  which  the  Bear  gathers  into  a  hillock, 
and  into  which  it  creeps.  These  moss-houses  are  not  so  easily  d^covered  as  might  be 
supposed,  for  the  habitation  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  hillock^  and 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  unifonn  carpet  of  snow,  might  easily  be  passed  with- 
1.  49. 
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out  detection.  Bears  are  nearly  as  careful  of  tiieir  comfort  as  cats,  and  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  prepare  a  soft  and  warm  bed,  in  which  they  lie  at  ease  during  their  long  sleep. 
The  flooring  of  their  winter-house  is  thickly  coyered  with  dried  leaves  and  all  kinds  of 
similar  substances,  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pine-tree  being  in  great  request  for  this 
purpose.     In  the  Swedish  language  this  moss-house  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Korg." 

Heavy  and  unwieldy  as  the  B^  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  possessed  of  marvellous  activity, 
and  when  disturbed  in  its  den  rushes  out  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  it  will 
bafBe  the  aim  of  any  but  a  cool  and  experienced  hunter.  One  writer,  who  witnessed  the 
sudden  issuing  of  a  Bear  firom  its  den  and  its  escape  from  its  pursuers,  compares  the 
animal  to  those  children's  toys  that  are  popularly  called  "  skip-jacks,"  and  which  execute 
somersaults  by  means  of  a  twisted  string,  a  wooden  lever,  and  a  little  shoemakers' 
wax. 

If  captured  when  young,  the  Brown  Bear  is  readily  tamed,  and  is  capable  of  mastering 
many  accomplishments.  It  is  a  veiy  playful  animal,  and  seems  to  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  which  sometimes  causes  it  to  overpass  the  bounds  of  good  breeding.  To 
its  owner  it  displays  a  great  affection,  and  can  be  trained  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dog. 
Two  of  these  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Iloyd,  and  which  he  had  tamed,  were  very  game- 
some in  their  disposition,  although,  as  they  increased  in  size  and  strength,  their  frolicsome 
disposition  became  rather  annoying.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  their  master,  and  would 
seek  him  on  every  occasion.  If  he  fastened  the  door  of  his  room  against  his  troublesome 
pets,  they  woidd  clamber  up  the  side  of  the  house,  and  gain  access  by  the  window.  It  is 
said  that  if  domesticated  Bears  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  secluded  place  they  will  pass 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 

The  affectionate  nature  of  the  Brown  Bear  is  not  only  exercised  towards  human 
Mends,  but  towards  each  other.  Two  of  these  animals  which  were  bom  in  England  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  each  other.  One  of  the  two  was  sold  and  removed  from  its 
companion,  which  immediately  became  uneasy  at  the  protracted  absence  of  its  playfellow. 
So  deeply  was  its  affectionate  heart  wound^  by  the  separation,  that  it  became  nearly 
mad,  and  at  last  contrived  to  make  its  escape  from  its  place  of  confinement,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  searching  after  its  lost  friend  It  was  captured  and  replaced  in  its 
cage,  but  its  health  became  so  seriotisly  affected  that  its  owners  were  obliged  to 
repurchase  its  companion  and  restore  it  to  its  disconsolate  relation. 

Savage  as  is  the  Bear  when  attacked,  it  is  naturally  of  a  kind  and  playfol  disposition, 
seldom  inflicting  imury  except  when  urged  by  fear  or  hunger.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Siberia,  relates  a  curious  and  interesting  anecdote  of  the  gentleness 
which  naturally  actuates  the  Brown  Bear. 

Two  children,  of  four  and  six  years  of  age,  had  wandered  away  from  their  home,  and 
were  after  a  little  time  missed  by  their  parents,  who  set  out  in  search  of  their  offspring. 
To  their  horror  and  astonishment  they  found  their  children  engaged  in  play  with  a  large 
Bear,  which  responded  to  their  infantine  advances  in  a  most  affectionate  manner.  One  of 
the  children  was  feeding  its  shaggy  playfellow  with  fruit,  while  the  other  had  mounted 
on  its  back  and  was  seated  on  its  strange  steed  strong  in  the  fearlessness  of  childish 
ignorance.  The  parents  gave  a  terrified  scream  on  seeing  the  danger  to  which  their 
children  were  exposed,  and  the  Bear,  on  seeing  their  approach,  quietly  turned  away  from 
the  children  and  went  into  the  forest. 

The  same  writer  records  a  curious  adventure  with  a  Bear,  which  partakes  largely  of 
the  ludicrous.  A  woman  had  lost  her  donkey,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  search  she 
at  last  came  on  the  missing  animal  Being  very  much  irritated  with  the  truant  for  his 
misconduct^  she  fell  to  scolding  and  beating  him  with  the  handle  of  a  broom  which  she 
happened  to  be  carrying.  Her  vituperation  and  castigation  were  however  suddenly  checked 
by  the  discovery  that  the  animal  which  she  was  beating  so  unceremoniously  was  not  her 
donkey,  but  a  great  Brown  Bear.  The  astonishment  of  the  two  seems  to  have  been 
mutujd,  for  the  Bear  was  evidentiy  as  much  confused  by  the  unwarranted  assault  as  was 
the  woman  by  the  sight  of  her  antagonist ;  so  that  after  looking  at  each  other  for  a  few 
moments,  the  Bear  turned  tail  and  ran  away  as  fieist  as  his  legs  would  carry  liim 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  Bear  will  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  human  being. 
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and  when  he  does  so,  it  is  generally  because  he  is  rendered  desperate  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  In  such  a  case,  the  Bear  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded  by  the  benighted  traveller, 
especially  if  he  happen  to  be  journeyiDg  alone  and  has  no  companion  who  may  share  his 
watcL 

That  wild  bejusts  of  all  kinds  are  scared  away  by  fire  is  a  weU-known  fact,  but  the 
hungry  Bear  is  of  so  cunning  a  nature  that  it  even  sets  at  defiance  the  flaming  circle 
which  would  at  other  times  afford  a  secure  protection  to  the  sleeping  traveller.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bear  does  not  venture  to  cross  the  fiery  barrier,  but  it  contrives  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Groing  to  the  nearest  stream,  it  immerses  itself 
into  the  water  so  as  to  saturate  its  fur  with  moisture,  and  then,  returning  to  the  spot 
where  the  intended  prey  lies  asleep,  the  animal  rolls  over  the  flaming  embers,  quenching 
the  glowing  brands,  and  then  makes  its  attack  upon  the  sleeper.  This  curious  fact  is  well 
known  among  the  natives  of  Siberia,  so  that  they  have  good  grounds  for  the  respect  in 
which  they  hold  the  Bear's  intellectual  powers. 

The  Bear  is  possessed  of  several  valuable  accomplishments>  being  a  wonderful  climber 
of  trees  and  rocks,  an  excellent  swinmier,  and  a  good  digger. 

During  the  time  when  it  is  engaged  in  feeding,  the  Bear  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
climbing  up  all  kinds  of  elevated  spots,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  either 
vegetable  or  animal  Leaves  of  various  trees  are  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the 
animal,  as  are  also  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees  and  emts.  Trusting  to  its  powers  of 
swimming,  the  Bear  does  not  hesitate  to  cross  considerable  rivers  in  search  of  food  or  in 
order  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  and  it  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  frequent  baths  during 
the  hotter  months  of  the  year  for  the  sake  of  cooling  its  heated  frama  Its  digging 
capabilities  are  brought  into  use  on  many  occasions,  such  as  the  demolition  of  an 
ant's  nest  previous  to  swallowing  the  inhabitants,  or  in  scraping  for  itself  a  comfortable 
habitation  for  the  winter. 

The  number  of  cubs  which  the  female  Bear  produces  is  from  one  to  four,  and 
they  are  very  small  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  existence.  They  make  their 
appearance  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  mother  h^s  at  the  time  l^n  deprived  of  food  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  does  not  take  any  more  food  until  the  spring,  she  is  able  to  afford  ample  nourishment 
to  her  young  without  suffering  any  apparent  cUminution  in  her  condition.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  Bear,  that  the  mother  takes 
the  greatest  care  of  her  offspring  during  the  sunimer,  but  that  when  winter  approaches, 
she  does  not  suffer  them  to  partake  of  her  residence,  but  prepares  winter  quarters  for  them 
in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  During  the  winter,  another  little  family  is  bom,  and 
when  they  issue  forth  from  their  home,  they  are  joined  by  the  elder  cubs,  and  the  two 
families  pass  the  next  winter  in  the  mother^s  den. 

The  Stbian  Bbab,  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the  names  of  Dubb,  or  BrrcE,  is 
doubly  interesting  to  us,  not  only  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  gentle  character,  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  animal  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptural  writings  under 
the  title  of  the  Bear.  The  animaU  which  are  represented  as  issuing  from  the  wood  and 
avenging  the  insults  offered  to  Elisha^  and  the  Bear  which  David  attacked  and  killed  in 
defence  of  his  flock,  belonged  to  the  species  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  Bear. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  precise  number  of  species  into  which  the  members  of 
the  Bear  tribe  are  resolvable,  is  not  veiy  satisfEu^torily  ascertained.  It  seems  evident^ 
however,  that  the  Bitck,  Isabella  Bear,  or  Syrian  Bear,  may.  tsirlj  be  considered  as 
a  separate  species. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and  varies  extremely  during  the  different 
periods  of  its  life.  While  it  is  in  its  earliest  years,  the  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  greyish- 
brown,  but  as  the  animal  increases  in  years,  the  fur  becomes  gradually  lighter  in  tint,  and 
when  the  Bear  has  attained  maturity,  is  nearly  white.  The  hair  is  long  and  slightly 
curled,  and  beneath  the  longer  hair  is  a  thick  and  warm  covering  of  closely-set  woolly 
fur,  which  seems  to  defend  the  animal  from  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.    Along  the 
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shoulders  and  firont  of  thQ  neck,  the  hair  is  so  perpendicnlarlj  set,  and  projects  so  firmly, 
that  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  mane,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  hyaena 

At  the  present  day,  the  Syrian  Bear  may  be  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  has  been  frequently  seen  upon  the  higher  Lebanon  mountains.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  itself  is  composed  of  two  snow-clt^  peaks,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Bear  has  only  been*  found  on  one  of  these  peaks,  "  Makmel "  as  it  is  called,  while  the 
other — (Jebel  Sanin — ^is  apparently  free  from  these  animals.  The  Bear  appears  to  remain 
upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  mountains  during  the  hours  of  daylight^  but  as  soon  as  the 
evening  draws  near  it  descends  from  its  rocky  fastness  in  search  of  food,  and  often  causes 
considerable  alarm  to  the  traveller. 

The  food  of  the  Syrian  Bear  is  mostly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  although  the  creature  is 
perfectly  capable  of  feeding  on  animal  substances,  and  frequently  does  so.  In  consequence 
of  its  vegetarian  tastes,  it  often  inflicts  considerable  damage  on  the  cultivated  lands  that 
may  happen  to  lie  within  the  boundary  of  its  range.  It  is  especially  fond  of  a  species  of 
chick-pea  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  those  regions,  and  in  its  endeavours  to  appease  its 
enormous  appetite  does  incalculable  damage  to  the  ripening  crops. 

To  this  species  belonged  an  animal  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Oxfbrd  and 
elsewhere  on  account  of  his  singularly  gentle  and  amusing  manners.  The  Bear,  which 
.was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "Tig,"  being  an  abbreviation  of  the  somewhat 
lengthy  name  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  was  for  some  time  a  noted  celebrity  in  Oxford,  whither 
he  was  brought  in  his  early  boyhood.  High-spirited  and  rather  tetchy  in  temper,  he  was 
veiy  affectionate  to  those  who  treated  him  with  consideration,  and  was  perfectly  amenable 
to  proper  discipline. 
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Like  my  dog  Bory,  he  was  accustomed  to  indue  a  regulation  cap  and  gown,  and 
under  this  learned  shade  to  perambulate  the  college,  and  pamke  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
members.  He  would  sometimes  repel  with  some  asperi^  the  femiiliarity  with  which  he 
was  greeted  by  a  strange  dog,  but  was  in  general  so  quiet  in  his  demeanour  that  he 
caused  no  alarm  among  those  who  knew  him,  even  when  indulging  in  some  strange  freak 
of  humour. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  treated  to  sweeWeats  at  the  house  of  a  village  dealer  in 
such  commodities,  and  entertained  so  affectionate  a  reminiscence  of  the  spot,  that  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  made  at  once  for  the  coveted  dainties.  The  owner 
of  the  shop  took  to  flight  at  his  entrance,  and  when  his  pursuers  entered  the  shop  they 
found  Mr.  Tig  seated  upon  the  counter,  helping  himself  to  brown  sugar  with  a  liberal 
paw,  and  displaying  such  an  appreciation  of  his  good  fortune  that  it  was  not  without 
much  trouble  that  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  repast  He  was  rather  peculiar 
in  his  tastes,  and  had  attained  to  a  highly  civilized  state  of  epicureanism,  for  his  chief 
delicacies  were  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  produce  of  the  gisurden  or  the  field,  but  the 
more  sophisticated  dainties  of  hot  muffins  and  cold  ices.  He  was  a  most  social  animal, 
and  if  left  alone,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  cry  and  lament  in  the  most  pitiful 
of  tones. 

This  gregarious  disposition  was  so  excessively  developed  that  when  the  poor  animal 
was  abruptly  deprived  of  his  accustomed  intercourse  with  human  friends  his  health 
speedily  gave  way  under  the  horrors  of  solitude ;  he  refused  to  eat,  ran  continually  about 
his  den,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  escape  and  rejoining  his  collegiate  acquaintances,  and 
was  one  day  found  lying  dead  in  his  cage. 

Ihe  fur  of  this  Biear  is  rather  valuable  on  account  of  its  warmth  and  beauty,  and  the 
fat  and  the  gall  are  also  held  in  much  esteem  for  various  purposes,  chiefly  medicinal 

America  famishes  several  species  of  the  Bear  tribe,  two  of  which,  the  Grizzly  Bear 
and  the  Musqtjaw,  or  Black  Beab,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Black  Bear  is  found  in  manv  parts  of  Northern  America>  and  was  formerly  seen 
in  great  plenty.  But  as  the  fur  and  the  fat  are  articles  of  great  commercial  and  social 
value,  the  hunters  have  exercised  their  craft  with  such  determination  that  the  Black  Bears 
are  sensibly  diminishing  in  number.  The  fur  of  the  Black  Bear  is  not  so  roughly  shaggy 
as  that  of  the  European  or  the  Syrian  Bear,  but  is  smooth  and  glossy  in  its  appearance, 
so  that  it  presents  a  veiy  handsome  aspect  to  the  eye,  while  its  texture  is  as  thick 
and  warm  as  that  of  its  rougher-furred  relations. 

This  creature  is  but  little  given  to  animal  food,  and  wiU  restrict  itself  to  a  vegetable 
diet  xmless  pressed  by  hunger.  It  is,  however,  very  fond  of  the  little  snails  which  come 
up  to  feed  on  the  sweet  prairie-grass  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  moistened  by  showers  or 
dew  to  suit  the  locomotive  capabilities  of  those  wet-loving  molluscs,  and  is  extremely  fond 
of  honey,  in  search  of  which  dainty  it  displays  great  acuteness  and  perseverance. 

Few  trees  afford  so  unstable  a  footing,  that  the  Black  Bear  will  not  surmount  them  in 
order  to  reach  a  nest  of  wild  bees,  and  ttiere  are  few  obstacles  which  Ms  ready  claws  and 
teeth  will  not  remove  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  subjacent  dainty.  Even  if  the 
honey  and  comb  be  deeply  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  the  entrance  by  which 
the  bees  find  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  their  habitation  be  too  small  for  the  insertion 
of  a  paw,  the  Bear  will  set  steadily  to  work  with  his  teeth,  and  deliberately  gnaw  his 
way  through  the  solid  wood  until  he  has  made  a  breach  sufficiently  wide  to  answer  his 
purpose.  When  once  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  combs  to  light,  he  scrapes  them 
together  with  his  fore-paws,  and  devours  comb,  honey,  and  young,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  stings  of  the  surviving  beea 

The  hunters,  who  are  equally  fond  of  honey,  find  that  if  it  is  eaten  in  too  great 
plenty  it  produces  veiy  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  may  be  counteracted  by  mixing  it 
with  the  oil  which  they  extract  from  the  fat  of  the  Bear.  This  custom  of  eating  mingled 
oil  and  honey  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  "  Butter  and  honey  shall  he 
eat,"  which  was  necessarily  put  forth  in  language  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  period. 
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The  flesh  of  the  Bear  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  colonists  and  native  hnnteiB. 
and  when  properly  prepared  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  denizens  of  civilized 
localities.  The  hams,  when  cured  after  the  approved  recipe,  are  greatly  esteemed  by 
epicures.  The  Brown  Bear  of  Eurepe  is  also  famed  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  meat 
which  it  famishes. 

The  fat  of  the  Bear  is,  as  is  well  known,  considered  as  an  infallible  specific  for 
increasing  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  promoting  its  gloss,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  The  only  portion  of  the  fat  that  is  legitimately  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  the  hard  white  fat  which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  enormous  amount  of  titular  **  Beards-grease  "  which  is  annually  consumed, 
even  in  England,  but  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  the  substance  which  is  called  by  that  name 
has  ever  formed  part  of  a  Bear's  person.  The  pig  steps  in  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  material  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Beai's-grease^  is 
in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  hog's-lard,  coloured  and  scented  in  order  to  charm 
the  eye  and  nostrils  of  the  purchaser.  There  is  yet  another  use  to  which  the  fet  of 
the  liear  is  put,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned 

The  chase  of  this  Bear  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  and  there  are  but  very  few 
Bear-hunters,  however  dexterous  they  may  be,  wHo  do  not  in  the  end  succimib  to  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  one  of  these  powerful  animals.  Although  it  is  naturally  a  very  quiet 
and  retiring  creature,  keeping  itself  aloof  from  mankind,  and  never  venturing  near  his 
haunts  except  when  incited  by  the  pangs  of  fierce  hunger,  it  is  a  truly  furious  beast 
when  hemmed  in  by  its  antagonists,  and  all  hope  of  escape  cut  ofit  Seated  erects  with 
its  eyeballs  darting  fury,  its  ears  laid  closely  upon  its  head,  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  its 
mouth,  and  every  gesture  glowing  with  fierce  energy,  it  presents  a  sight  that  is  sufficient 
to  unnerve  any  but  an  experienced  hunter,  who  has  learned  by  long  practice  to  preserve  a 
cool  demeanour  under  the  most  exciting  circumstances.  Horses  are  almost  useless  at 
such  a  juncture,  for  unless  they  have  been  most  carefully  trained  to  the  task,  they  are 
seized  with  such  mental  terror  at  the  sight  and  scent  of  the  infuriate  animal  that  they 
give  way  to  their  frantic  fears,  and  become  wholly  unmanageable  by  their  rider.  As  the 
Bear  stands,  or  rather  sits  at  bay,  it  deals  such  terrible  and  rapid  blows  with  its  ready 
paws  that  it  strikes  down  the  attacking  dogs  as  if  they  were  so  many  rabbits,  and  ever 
and  anon  makes  a  furious  charge  at  its  enemies.  Nothing  but  a  rifle-ball  seems  to  check 
the  creature  when  it  is  wrought  up  to  this  pitch  of  fury,  for  even  the  severest  wounds 
from  a  knife,  seem,  unless  they  reaich  the  heart,  to  have  only  the  effect  of  exciting  the 
animal  to  more  furious  raga 

The  Musquaw  has  a  curious  habit  of  treading  frequently  in  the  same  path,  so  that 
after  a  little  time  it  makes  out  for  itself  certain  roads,  which  are  easily  detected  by  the 
practised  eye  of  the  hunter,  and  often  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  animal  which 
trod  them. 

During  the  month  of  June  tne  Bears  are  veiy  thin,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever ;  so  that  they  eigoy  a  short  period  of  unmolested  easa  As  they 
are  especially  fierce  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  hunters  have  a  double  reason  for  keeping 
aloof  from  the  ftniTnala  which  they  persecute  with  a  deadly  pertinacity  throughout  the 
other  portions  of  the  year.  Their  peculiar  ferocity  at  this  time  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  male  Bears  are  engaged  in  seeking  their  mates,  and  when  it  happens,  as  is  often 
the  case  among  wild  animals,  that  two  or  more  males  take  a  fancy  to  the  same  female, 
{Ley  fight  for  the  desired  prize  with  unrelenting  fury. 

Although  the  white  hunters  chase  and  kill  the  Bear  without  any  remorse  of 
conscience,  the  copper-coloured  races  are  so  impressed  with  the  intellectual  powers 
of  this  cunning  and  dangerous  animal,  that  they  endeavour  to  appease  the  manes  of 
a  slaughtered  Bear  with  various  singular  and  time-honoured  ceremonie&  The  head  of  the 
slain  animal  is  decorated  with  every  procurable  trinket,  and  is  then  laid  ceremoniously 
upon  a  new  blanket  Tobacco-smoke  is  then  solemnly  blown  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  severed  head  by  the  successful  hunter,  and  a  deprecatory  speech  is  made,  in  which  the 
orator  extols  the  courage  of  the  defeated  animal,  pays  a  few  supplementary  compliments 
to  its  still  living  relations,  regrets  the  necessity  for  its  destruction,  and  expresses  his 
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hopes  that  his  conduct  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  dead  Musquaw  and  its 
relations. 

This  curious  custom  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  belief  of 
the  Scandinavians,  who  are  little  less  fastidious  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Bear. 
No  true  Norwegian  will  ever  speak  of  a  Bear  as  a  Bear,  but  prefers  to  mention  it  as  "  the 
old  man  with  the  fur  cloak ; "  or,  more  tersely  and  poetically,  the  "  Disturber." 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Bears  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  Black  Bear  is 
in  the  habit  of  passing  the  cold  months  of  winter  in  some  comfortable  residence  which  it 
has  prepared  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Practical  hunters,  however,  remark  that 
unless  the  Bear  is  exceedingly  fat  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season,  it  does  not 
venture  to  betake  itself  to  its  winter  home,  but  gets  through  the  winter  without  hyber- 
nation. When  they  can  be  detected  in  their  dens,  the  hybemating  Bears  are  often  so 
oppressed  with  irresistible  sleep,  that  they  can  hardly  be  induced  to  move  sufficiently  to 
enable  their  discoverer  to  plant  a  fatal  wound.  One  old  Nimrod  told  a  companion  who 
had  newly  entered  on  the  sport  of  Bear-hunting,  that  he  had  often  been  forced  to  push 
the  sleeping  Bear  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  in  order  to  make  the  somnolent  animal 
raise  its  head. 

This  species  of  Bear  is  remarkably  prolific,  the  number  of  cubs  which  are  produced  at 
a  birth  being  from  one  to  four.  When  newly  bom  they  are  very  small,  being  only  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  grey  hair.  The  month  in  which  they  maie  their 
entry  into  the  world  is  either  January  or  February,  and  they  remain  under  strict  maternal 
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control  nntil  they  are  six  months  of  ag&  For  the  first  year  of  their  existence  the 
far  continues  to  retain  the  grey  hue,  but  when  they  reach  their  second  year  the  light-hued 
hair  gives  place  to  the  glossy  black  coat  which  distinguishes  the  Musquaw.  They  shed 
their  coat  twice  in  the  year ;  namely,  in  spring  and  autumn ;  so  that  when  the  winter 
arrives,  they  are  defended  from  its  rigours  by  a  new  and  warm  covering  of  thickly  planted 
hair.  On  account  of  this  change  in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  the  juvenile  Musquaw  has  been 
considered  as  a  separate  species,  and  admitted  into  systematic  catalogues  imder  the  name 
of  Yellow,  or  Ciniuunon  Bisar. 

ThSBB  are  few  animals  which  are  so  widely  and  deservedly  dreaded  as  the  Grizzly 
Beab.  This  terrible  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  portions  of  Northern  America,  and 
is  the  acknowledged  superior  of  every  animal  that  ranges  over  the  same  country. 

Ilie  other  members  of  the  ursine  family  are  not  given  to  attacking  human  beings, 
unless  they  are  alarmed  or  wounded,  but  the  Grizzly,  or  "  Ephraim,"  as  the  creature  is 
familiarly  termed  by  the  hunters,  displays  a  most  unpleasant  readiness  to  assume  the 
offensive  as  soon  as  it  perceives  a  man,  be  he  mounted  or  on  foot,  armed  or  otherwise. 

Yet  the  Bear  is  not  entirely  without  the  innate  dread  of  humanity  which  is 
instinctively  implanted  in  every  known  animal,  for,  although  it  wiU  attack  a  man  without 
hesitation,  it  wUl  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  track,  and  even  if  it  should  come  across 
the  air  which  is  tainted  by  his  presence,  the  Grizzly  Bear  will  escape  as  fast  as  he  can 
run.    To  this  curious  instinct  the  himters  have  more  than  once  owed  their  lives. 

One  man,  who  was  engaged  in  duck-shooting,  and  whose  gun  was  only  loaded  with 
shot,  was  suddenly  alarmed  at  seeing  a  Grizzly  Bear  cantering  towards  him,  having 
clearly  already  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  him.  For  the  moment,  the  old  man  was  in 
despair,  but  his  presence  of  mind  soon  returned,  and  he  made  his  escape  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner.  Plucking  some  of  the  light  fibres  from  his  rough  coat,  he  threw  them 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  then  moved  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  cause  the  wind  to  blow  from  himself  towards  the  advancing  foe.  As  soon  as  the 
Bear  perceived  the  strange  scent,  it  stopped,  sat  upon  its  hind  legs,  wavered,  and  finally 
made  off,  leaving  its  intended  prey  master  of  the  field. 

It  however,  the  anger  of  tins  terrible  animal  should  be  aroused  by  the  pain  of  a 
wound,  it  cares  little  for  men  or  their  scent,  but  rushes  furiously  upon  them,  dealing  the 
most  fearful  blows  with  its  huge  paws,  armed  with  their  array  of  trenchant  talons,  and 
holding  its  powerful  teeth  in  i^eadiness  for  a  close  combat.  So  tenacious  of  life  is  the 
Grizzly  Bear,  that  xmless  it  receives  a  wound  in  the  head  or  heart  it  will  continue  its 
furious  struggles,  even  though  it  be  riddled  with  bullets  and  its  body  pierced  with  many 
a  gaping  wound.  These  warlike  capacities  render  the  creature  respected  by  the  natives 
and  colonists,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  Grizzly  Bear  in  fair  fight  is  considered  an  extremely 
high  honour.  Among  the  native  tribes  that  dwell  in  the  northern  portions  of  America, 
the  possession  of  a  necklace  formed  from  the  claws  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  considered  as 
enviable  a  mark  of  distinction  as  a  blue  ribbon  among  ourselves.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  wear  such  an  ornament  unless  the  Bear  had  fallen  under  his  hand ;  consequently,  the 
value  of  the  decoration  is  almost  incalculable  So  largely  is  this  mark  of  distinction 
prized,  that  the  Indian  who  has  achieved  such  dignity  can  hardly  be  induced  to  part  with 
liis  valued  ornament  by  any  remuneration  that  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  Palliser,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  five  of  these  terrible  creatures,  without 
suffering  from  their  teeth  or  claws,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fury  with  which  they 
make  their  assaults,  and  the  need  of  a  cool  determination  in  the  hunter  who  matches 
himself  against  such  a  foa  Just  as  the  Bear  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  its 
adversary,  it  sits  up  on  its  hind  legs  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushes  forward  with  almost 
inconceivable  velocity.  But  the  moment  when  the  Bear  remains  quiescent  affords  sufficient 
time  for  a  determined  hunter  to  take  a  steady  aim,  and  to  lodge  a  bullet  ia  the  heart  or 
brain  of  the  savage  foe. 

When  the  hunter  is  sufficiently  confident  in  his  powers  of  nerve  to  match  himself 
against  the  Bear,  he  can  generally  come  upon  his  game  by  searching  among  the  lower 
lying  groimds,  which  are  filled  with  rugged  timber  and  scrub  fruit-treea 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  unable  to  ascend  treee,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  animal  is  quite  an  adept  in  tree-climbing,  and  makes  use  of  the 
scandent  art  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  itself  with  a  bountiful  and  leisurely  repast 
As  the  Bear  is  very  fond  of  acorns,  and  does  not  choose  to  gather  them  separately  from 
the  branches  on  which  they  grow,  it  ascends  the  trees,  and  with  its  powerM  fore-limbs 
administers  such  severe  blows  and  shakings  to  the  boughs  that  the  ripe  acorns  shower 
down  like  hail  to  the  earth,  whither  the  ingenious  animal  speedily  descends  in  order  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  exertions.  Yet  it  is  firequently  found  that  a  man  who  has  been 
chased  by  a  Grizzly  Bear  has  succeeded  in  saving  his  life  by  ascending  a  tree  which  the 
Bear  has  made  repeated  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  climb.  The  two  accotrnts  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  while  the  Bear  is  young,  and  comparatively  agile  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  it  is  capable  of  ascending  a  perpendicular  tre^trunk ;  but  that 
when  it  becomes  large  and  unwieldy,  its  limbs  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise 
so  great  a  weight  from  the  earth  by  so  slight  a  hold  as  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
claws  as  they  aflBx  themselves  to  the  rough  bark. 

The  colour  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  extremely  variable,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some 
zoologists  have  suggested  the  existence  of  two  distinct  species.  Sometimes  the  colour  of 
the  for  is  a  dullish  brown,  plentifully  flecked  with  grizzled  hairs,  and  in  other  specimens 
the  entire  for  is  of  a  beautinQ  steely  grey.  In  eveiy  case,  however,  these  grizzled  hairs 
are  very  conspicuous,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  tendency  to  whiteness  in  the 
surface  of  the  fur.  From  this  peculiarity,  the  specific  title  of  "  candcscens,"  or  whitish, 
I.  50. 
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has  been  affixed  to  the  Oiizdy  Bear  by  Major  Smith,  and  the  creatine  has,  in  one  or  two 
hnnteis'  nanatiyes,  been  erroneously  described  as  the  White  Bear. 

In  its  earlier  years,  the  young  Grizzly  Bear  may  boast  of  a  really  beautiful  for,  which, 
although  yeiy  long,  thick,  and  shaggy,  is  not  of  that  coarse,  wiiy  texture  which  is  notable 
as  belonging  to  the  coat  of  the  adult  animaL  The  fur  of  the  juvenile  Beat  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  a  dark  stripe  along  the  spine,  and  is  so  enormously  thick  and  long,  that  as 
the  animal  shuffles  along,  it  i^akes  up  and  down  with  eveiy  step.  The  gait  of  this 
creature  is  rather  peculiar,  as  it  swings  its  body  in  a  curious  and  exceedingly  awkward 
manner,  and  rolls  its  head  from  side  to  side  in  unison  with  the  movement  of  its  body. 

The  fore-limbs  of  this  animal  aro  enoimously  powerfol,  and  the  feet  of  a  fdll-grown 
adult  are  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  armed  with  daws  of  five  inches  long.  These 
daws  are  extremely  sharp,  and  when  the  animal  delivers  a  blow  with  its  paw,  &e  sharp- 
edged  talons  cut  the  adversary's  finune  as  if  they  wero  so  many  chisds.  A  singular  pecu- 
liarity is  found  in  these  claws.  The  animal  possesses  the  power  of  using  them  sepaiatdy, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  seen  to  grasp  a  diy  clod  of  earth  in  its  foot,  and  to  cnunble  it  to 
pieces  by  the  mero  movement  of  the  daws  upon  each  other.  The  head  is  extremdy  large 
In  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  tail  is  so  short  Ihat  it  is  entiidy  hidden  beneath  the 
heavy  fur  th^t  covers  the  hinder  quarters.  The  native  Indians  aro  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  persons  who  aro  not  awaro  of  this  ciroumstance,  and 
whom  they  persuade  that  the  carcass  of  a  dead  Grizzly  Bear  is  easily  lifted  if  seized  by 
the  tail, — a  proceeding  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  method  of  capturing  a  bird 
by  covering  its  tail  witii  salt 

All  animals  stand  in  great  fear  of  this  formidable  beast,  and  display  the  greatest  terror 
even  at  the  sight  or  the  scent  of  a  Bear-skin  that  has  been  stripped  from  the  body. 
Even  the  powerful  bison  falls  a  victim  to  the  Grizzly  Bear,  which  has  been  seen  to  spring 
upon  the  foromost  bull  of  a  herd,  dash  it  to  the  ground,  and  destroy  it  by  a  succession  of 
tremendous  blows  with  its  armed  pawa  Another  of  these  animals  contrived  to  carry  off 
ft  bison  that  had  been  shot  by  a  hunter,  and,  after  dragging  it  to  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  it  fell,  to  bury  it  in  a  pit  which  it  had  dug  for  the  reception  of  its  prey.  It  is 
said  that  the  other  predaceous  animals  hold  the  Grizdy  Bear  in  such  respect  that  they 
will  not  venture  to  touch  a  deer  which  has  been  killed  by  this  powerful  creature,  and  that 
the  very  imprint  of  the  Bear's  feet  upon  the  soil  is  a  warning  which  not  even  a  hungry 
wolf  will  disregard 

As  might  be  expected,  this  disinclination  to  meddle  with  the  Grizzly  Bear  extends  to 
the  dead  animd  itself^  and  to  its  skin  and  carcass.  One  of  these  creatures  had  been  shot, 
and  its  skin  taken  from  the  body,  but  as  the  hunter  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
weighty  hide,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  unguarded  for  fifteen  hours,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  tiie  myriad  nocturnal  prowlers  that  swarm  in  those  regions.  Tet^  when  he  came  at 
daybreak  next  morning  to  secure  his  prize,  he  found  that  neither  the  skin  nor  the  carcass 
had  sustained  the  least  damage  from  the  teeth  of  the  wolves,  although  any  other  animal 
would  have  been  totally  devoured  in  a  very  short  tima  Horses  evince  such  terror  at  the 
sight  and  smell  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  that  they  will  not  permit  the  skin  to  be  laid  on  their 
b^ks  until  they  have  been  carefully  trained  to  the  unwelcome  task. 

They  are  not  veiy  easily  tamed,  except  when  captured  at  an  extremely  early  age ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  they  are  rather  rough  in  their  manners,  and  are  but  dangerous  play- 
fellows. They  are  extremely  playful  creatures  when  young,  and  are  very  ftTrmmng  in 
their  habits.  One  of  these  animals,  which,  was  captured  by  ifr.  Palliser,  behaved  in  a  very 
amusing  manner  during  the  voyage  homewards,  and  caused  much  mirth  by  its  absurd 
pranks.  "Indeed,"  as  the  writer  observed,  "the  Bear  proved  to  be  the  most  entertaining 
member  of  the  whole  ship's  company.  He  ate,  drank,  and  played  with  the  sailors,  and 
proved  such  a  souroe  of  amusement  to  them,  that  the  captain,  whom  I  have  since  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  engage  always  to  take  a  Bear  with  him 
when  he  went  to  sea  in  future." 

On  board  of  a  passage-boat,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  drove  all  the  passengers,  induding 
the  Bear,  below  deck,  and  Mr.  Palliser^s  attention  was  roused  by  peals  of  laughter  over 
the  dining  cabin.    "  On  going  above,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  merriment,  1  saw  that 
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the  Bear  was  gone  and  his  chain  broken.  The  pilot,  who  had  been  relieved  a  few  minutes 
before,  now  led  me  forward  to  inspect  his  caboose,  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
passengers  and  deck  hands,  all  in  fits  of  laughtei. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  reason  of  it  at  firsts  tmtil  one  of  the  bystanders  pulled  a 
comer  of  the  blanket  of  the  pUof  s  bed,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  jerk  was  answered  by 
an  indolent  growL  My  friend  Bruin  having  got  drenched  by  the  shower,  had  broken  his 
chain  in  disgust,  and  actually  found  his  way  to  the  pilot's  bed,  clambered  into  it,  and 
rolled  himseLT  carefully  between  the  blankets.  The  good-humoured  pilot  was  not  in  the 
least  angry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  amused,  replying  to  my  apologies  as  I  kicked  out 
his  strange  bed-fellow,  'Oh!  never  mind,  mister;  why,  what's  the  hindrance  to  the 
blankets  being  dried  again  ?'" 

The  same  animal  had  contracted  a  strong  Mendship  with  a  Httle  antelope  which  was 
a  fellow-voyager  with  himself ;  and  on  one  occasion  performed  a  most  chivalrous  service 
in  behalf  of  its  defenceless  little  friend. 

As  the  antelope  was  being  led  through  the  streets,  towards  the  vessel,  a  large  mastiff 
flew  at  i^  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  at  bay  by  the  voice  and  stick  of  the  person  who 
was  leading  the  terrified  little  creature.  Mr.  Palliser,  who  was  following  with  the  Bear, 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  was  outrun  by  the  Bear,  who  dashed  boldly  forward  and  closed 
with  the  assailant  in  a  moment  A  fierce  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  Bear  refirained  at 
first  from  using  his  teeth  or  claws,  and  contented  himself  with  seizing  the  mastiff  in  his 
powerful  arms,  and  flinging  him  on  his  back  with  such  violence  that  it  roUed  over  and  ov^ 
on  the  ground.  The  dog,  cheered  by  the  voice  of  its  master,  succeeded  at  last  in  giving 
the  Bear  a  tolerably  sharp  grip  between  its  teetL  Incensed  by  the  pain.  Bruin  lost  his 
temper,  and  seizing  the  dog  in  his  arms,  squeezed  the  breath  nearly  out  of  its  body,  and 
.  was  preparing  to  use  its  teeth,  when  the  dog,  which  was  rapidly  choking  xmder  the  terrible 
pressure  of  the  Beards  arms,  contrived  to  extricate  itself  by  a  sudden  struggle,  and  ran 
away  with  piteous  howls,  leaving  the  Bear  master  of  the  field. 

The  length  of  a  weU-grown  adult  male  is  rather  more  than  eight  feet  six  inches,  and 
the  girth  roimd  the  body  is  equal  to  the  length.  The  weight  of  such  an  animal  is  rather 
more  than  eight  hundred  pounds.  Specimens  stiU  larger  are  sometimes  killed,  but  the 
average  weight  and  dimensions  are  as  given  above. 

The  powerful  claws  of  this  animal  are  employed  not  only  for  combat,  but  in  digging 
up  the  earth  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  search  after  various  roots  and  bulbs,  and 
the  interment  of  some  large  animal  which  they  have  killed.  The  instinct  for  burying 
their  prey  is  so  largely  developed  in  these  creatures  that  they  have  more  than  once  been 
deceived  by  the  cr^  of  a  hunter,  who,  when  resistance  or  escape  was  impracticable,  has 
simulated  death  in  order  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  animal  Thmking  the  man 
to  be  dead,  and  not  being  irritated  by  wounds,  the  Bear  proceeds  to  scratch  a  pit  in  the 
earth,  and  to  drag  the  unresisting  prey  into  the  hollow,  and  to  cover  him  carefully  with 
grass  and  leaves,  pressing  them  weU  down,  so  as  to  conceal  him  effectually.  Satisfied 
with  its  precaution,  the  Bear  betakes  itself  to  rest,  and  the  buried  hunter  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  slipping  quietly  away  while  the  animal  is  engaged  in  repose. 

Several  Grizzly  Bear?  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  have  attracted  great 
attention  by  their  amusing  and  playful  habita  A  further  interest  attach^  to  them  from 
the  fact  that  two  of  them  underwent  a  surgical  operation  while  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  Bears  are  subject  to  ophthalmia,  especially  when  in  confinement^  and  are 
often  totally  deprived  of  sight  by  this  disease.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  ansasthetic 
powers  of  chloroform,  the  poor  animals  were  doomed  to  hopeless  blindness,  but  at  the 
present  day,  the  Bear  is  rendered  as  quiet  and  harmless  as  a  guinea-pig  under  the 
infiuence  of  this  potent  vapour. 

In  order  to  place  the  sponge  that  contained  the  chloroform  fairly  under  the  animal's 
nostrils,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  its  head  close  to  the  bars  of  the  cage,  an  operation  which 
was  with  difficulty  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  four  strong  men.  The  sponge  was 
then  affibced  to  its  snout,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  the  animal  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  its 
cage,  without  sense  or  motion.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  B^s  head  being  laid 
on  a  plank  outside  tiie  cage,  the  operator  speedily  removed  the  obstacle.    The  animal  was 
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then  replaced  in  the  cage,  where  it  lay  for  five  or  six  minutes  without  motion,  and  at  last, 
contrived  to  get  on  its  legs,  and  walk  very  unsteadily  into  its  den.  Ihe  next  morning 
saw  the  Bear  sitting  at  its  ease,  restored  to  the  blessings  of  sight,  and  feeling  no  apparent 
inconvenience  from  the  contrast  between  the  brilliant  morning's  light  and  the  thick 
dulness  that  had  for  so  long  a  time  oppressed  its  vision. 

The  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an  example  of  a 
group  of  Bears  which  have  received  the  title  of  Sun- Bears,  from  their  habit  of  basking  in 
flie  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  instead  of  withdrawing  to  their  dens,  as  is  the  custom  with 
the  generality  of  Bears,  as  long  as  the  sun  pours  its  meridian  beams  on  the  eartL  The 
name  Helarctos,  by  which  the  genus  is  designated,  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  the 
former  signifying  the  sun,  and  the  latter  a  Bear. 

Hie  countiy  in  which  the  Thibetian  Bear  resides  is  manifest  by  its  name  It  has  also 
been  discovered  in  the  Nepal  range  of  mountains.  The  fur  of  this  creature  is  tolerably 
thick  and  smooth,  and  is  generally  of  a  black  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  Up 
and  a  large  patch  of  white  hairs  on  the  breast,  which  is  narrow  at  the  lower  part^  and, 
widening  as  it  approaches  the  chin,  separates  into  two  short  horns,  which  partially  extend 
towards  the  shoulders.  The  entire  spot  bears,  therefore,  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  Y 
rather  imperfectly  delineated,  and  with  its  upright  stem  rather  shortened. 

The  body  of  the  Thibetian  Bear  is  heavily,  but  strongly  made,  and  the  limbs  seem  to 
be  rather  less  agile  than  those  of  the  American  or  Scandinavian  Bears.  The  claws  are 
not  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  generality  of  Bears,  the  ears  are  comparatively  large^  and 
the  neck  is  peculiarly  thick.  It  seems  chiefly  to  rely  for  its  subsistence  on  fruit,  roots,  and 
various  vegetable  productions.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Bears  which  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

A  YEBT  curious  example  of  the  Sun-Bears  is  foimd  in  the  species  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bbuang,  or  Malayan  Sun-Beab,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
spirited  description  of  its  appearance  and  habits  which  has  been  given  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles. 
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The  far  of  this  animal  is  particularly  fine  and  glossy,  and  the  hair  is  shorter  than  in 
the  generality  of  the  Bear  triba  The  colour  of  its  for  is  a  very  deep  black,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  semi-lunar  shaped  patch  of  white  on  the  breast,  and  a  yellowish- 
white  patch  on  the  snout  and  upper  jaw,  which  afford  a  striking  and  curious  contrast  to 
the  uniformly  black  colour  of  the  fiK.  The  lips  and  tongue  of  this  Bear  are  extremely 
flexible,  and  are  capable  of  being  prolonged  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  It  is 
supposed  that  the  great  length  of  its  tongue,  and  the  exceedingly  flexible  power  of  that 
organ,  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  obtain  the  honey  from  the 
nest  of  the  wild  bee,  by  insinuating  its  lithe  tongue  into  the  apertures  of  the  hive,  and 
licking  the  sweet  food  from  the  waxen  treasuries. 

The  head  of  the  Bruang  is  rather  thick,  and  the  neck  is  singularly  powerful  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  head.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  and  &e  iris  is  of  a  rather 
pale  lilac  colour,  and  tolerably  lively  in  its  appearance.  It  is  not  a  large  animal, 
measuring  when  adult  only  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  but  it  is  extremely  powerful 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  being  able  to  grasp  and  tear  from  the  ground  the  strongly-rooted 
plantains  of  Borneo,  which  are  so  large  that  the  Bear  is  hardly  able  to  embrace  them  in 
its  ^asp.    The  claws  of  the  Bruang  are  extremely  long. 

When  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  aLnost  entirely  a  vegetable  eater,  preferring  fruit  before 
most  articles  of  diet,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  tender  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  Sumatra^  where  the  villages  have  been  deserted,  the  cocoa-nut 
groves  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  insatiate  appetite  of  the  Bruang. 

As  it  is  easily  tamed,  it  is  frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  domestication,  and  is  a  veiy 
amusing  and  gentle  creature,  associating  freely  with  children,  and  earning  by  its  uniformly 
quiet  conduct  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  liberty.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  who  possessed 
one  of  these  Bears,  permitted  it  to  live  in  the  nurseiy,  and  never  was  obliged  to  chain, 
chastise,  or  otherwise  punish  the  good-tempered  animal  Being  something  of  an  epicure, 
and  often  admitted  to  his  master's  table,  the  Bruang  would  refiise  to  eat  any  fruit  except 
mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  except  champagna  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  a  Bear 
should  display  any  predilection  for  fermented  liquids,  and  more  so  that  it  should  be  so 
fastidious  as  to  select  champagne  as  the  wine  which  it  honoured  with  its  preference. 
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Such,  however,  was  the  case,  and  the  animal  was  so  fondly  attached  to  the  champagne- 
bottle,  that  the  absence  of  his  favourite  liquid  was  the  only  circumstance  that  would 
make  him  lose  his  temper.  His  afPectionate  disposition  led  him  to  extend  his  friendship 
to  various  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  was  on  such  excellent  terms  with  the  entire 
household,  that  he  would  meet  on  equal  footing  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a  small  Loiy,  or 
Blue-mountain  bird,  and  amicably  feed  with  them  from  the  same  disk 

One  of  these  Bears  that  was  successfully  domesticated  was  able  to  eat  animal  as  well 
as  vegetable  food,  but  was  fed  exclusively  on  bread  and  milk,  of  which  it  consumed 
rather  more  than  ten  pounds  per  diem.  It  is  possessed  of  much  flexibility  of  body,  and 
is  very  fond  of  sitting  on  its  hind  legs,  thrusting  out  its  long  tongue  to  an  extraordinary 
distance,  and  ever  and  anon  withdrawing  it  into  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar  snapping 
sound.  While  thus  engaged,  it  makes  the  most  grotesque  and  singular  gestures  with  the 
fore-limbs,  and  rolls  its  body  from  side  to  side  with  unceasing  assiduity.  It  seldom 
remains  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  although  its  movements  are  not 
characterized  by  much  energy  or  rapidity,  it  is  evidently  possessed  of  much  power  over 
its  limbs,  and  if  it  were  disposed  to  enter  into  strife  would  probably  use  its  long  talons 
to  good  purpose. 

Besemblikg  the  Malayan  Bruang  in  general  habits  and  disposition,  ihe  Borneak 
Bkitang,  or  Sun-Beab,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  a  diflerent  species  firom  the  animal 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the 
Bruang ;  but  the  patch  upon  its  breast  is  of  an  orange  hue,  instead  of  the  greyish  white 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Malayan  Bruang. 

like  that  animal,  it  can  sit  or  stand  on  its  hinder  limbs  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
possesses  nearly  as  much  flexile  power  of  lip  and  tongue  as  the  Bruang.  It  has  a  curious 
habit  of  placing  its  superabundant  food  upon  its  hinder  paws,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  the 
defilement  of  sand  or  dust,  and  feeds  itself  by  slow  degrees  with  dainty  carefulness. 

^  It  is  extremely  fond  of  fruits  and  various  vegetables,  and  is,  in  its  native  country,  a 
dreaded  foe  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees  and  their  fruit    The  animal  is  so  excellent  a  climber 
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that  it  cannot  be  baffled  by  loftiness  of  trunk  or  smoothness  of  bark ;  and  when  the 
creature  has  attained  the  summit  of  the  tree  it  frequently  destroys  the  life  of  the  tree  by 
devouring  the  topmost  shoot  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  succulence.  The  cocoaruute 
themselves  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  Bome«ui  Bruang,  who  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
pectdiarly-flavoured  liquid  that  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nut ;  cmd  when  he  has 
reached  a  cluster  of  ripe  nuts  will  tear  them  from  the  tree  and  fling  them  on  the  ground 
In  captivity  it  is  gentle,  playful,  and  amusing,  and  possesses  very  curious  and  almost 
ludicrous  habits,  which  render  it  «ui  object  of  interest  to  its  visitors.  Profoundly  sensible  of 
humcLU  sympathies,  £Lnd  almost  as  fond  of  notice  as  a  cat,  the  Bomean  Bruang  will  accept 
with  evident  delight  the  caresses  of  its  visitors,  and  is  pleased  to  be  patted  or  stroked  by 
kindly  hands,  provided  that  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in  a  bad  humour  at  the  time. 
Should  the  animal  consider  itself  to  be  insulted — a  matter  of  rather  frequent  occurrence 
— it  will  contumeUously  reject  all  advances,  and  wiU  not  consent  to  receive  any  mark  of 
attention  until  the  offender  is  fairly  out  of  sight: 

Unwieldy  in  its  movements,  and  grotesque  in  its  form,  the  Aswail,  or  Sloth  Bear 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  members  of  this  group  of  animals.  It  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  India^  and  is  equally  dreaded  £Lnd  admired  by  the  natives  of  the 
same  country. 

Although  a  sufficiently  harmless  creature  if  permitted  to  roam  unmolested  among  its 
congenial  scenery  of  mountain  and  precipice,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extremely 
dangerous  foe  if  its  slumbering  passions  are  aroused  by  wounds  or  bodily  pain  of  any 
kind.  It  needs,  however,  that  the  wound  be  tolerably  severe  to  induce  the  animal  to  turn 
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upon  the  person  that  inflicted  the  injury ;  for  should  it  only  be  slightly  wounded,  it  runs 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  the  one  idea  of  getting  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  object  which  had  caused  it  so  much  bodily  sufTering,  and  can  but  seldom 
be  fcially  captured 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Aswail  remains  within  its  sheltered  den  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  as  its  feet  seem  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  heat,  and  suffer  greatly  from  the  bare 
rocks  and  stones  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  burning  rays  of  that  glowing  Indian 
sun.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  where  the  wounded  Bear  had  been  successfully 
tracked  and  killed,  the  soles  of  the  poor  animal's  feet  were  foimd  to  be  horribly  scorched 
and  blistered  by  the  effects  of  the  heated  rocks  over  which  the  creature  had  recklessly 
passed  in  its  haste  to  escape  from  its  enemies.  On  account  of  this  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  AswaU's  foot,  it  is  very  seldom  seen  by  daylight,  and  is  generally  captured  or  killed 
by  hunters  who  track  it  to  its  sleeping  place,  and  then  attack  their  drowsy  prey. 

The  Aswail  is  said  never  to  eat  vertebrate  animals  except  on  veiy  rare  occasions,  when 
it  is  severely  pressed  by  himger.  Its  usual  diet  consists  of  various  roots,  bees -nests, 
together  with  their  honey  and  young  bees,  grubs,  snails,  slugs,  and  ants,  of  which 
insects  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  which  it  .eats  in  very  great  numbers.  Probably  on  account 
of  its  mode  of  feeding,  its  flesh  is  in  much  favour  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  though  rather 
coarse  in  texture,  is  said  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  its  qualities  to  be 
extremely  good 

The  fat  of  this  Bear  is  very  highly  valued  among  the  natives  and  the  European 
residents,  being  used  chiefly  for  tiie  lubrication  of  the  ddicate  steel  work  that  is  employed 
in  the  interior  of  gun-locks.  For  this  purpose  the  fat  ia  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  tiger,  being  cut  into  long  strips,  forced  into  closely  stoppered  bottles,  and 
placed  during  the  entire  day  in  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun.  The  powerful  sunbeams  soon 
melt  the  fiEtt  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  when  the  evening  begins  to  draw  on,  tiie 
contents  of  the  bottle  are  found  to  settle  into  a  firm  and  white  substance,  which  has  the 
property  of  remaining  untainted  even  in  that  heated  climate,  where,  if  no  such  precaution 
were  taken,  it  would  in  a  very  few  hours  become  a  mass  of  putrescent  abominatioa  The 
prepared  fat  is  especially  valuable  for  gun-locks,  as  it  preserves  the  bright  steel  from  rust^ 
and  does  not  clog  by  constant  service,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  every  other  animal  oiL 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  ordinary 
"trotter  oil,"  or  "neats-foot  oil,"  may  be  prepared  for  the  most  delicate  work  in  a  sinular 
manner.  If  a  bottie  of  this  oil  be  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  few  strips  of  lead 
dropped  into  the  vessel,  an  extraordinarily  heavy  deposit  begins  to  take  place,  and  fills  the 
lower  part  of  the  botfla  The  upper  part>  however,  remains  bright  and  limpid  as  crystal, 
and  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  may  be  so  effectually  purified  that  it  will  never  be 
liable  to  that  annoying  viscidity  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  value  of  animal  oils  that 
have  been  for  some  time  in  use.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  watch  makers  purify  the  oil  for 
the  lubrication  of  the  delicate  machinery  of  their  trade. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  Bear  while  in  its  wild  state,  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  conduct  of  two  young  animals  that  inhabited  the  same  cage  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  that  it  must  be  a  gentle  and  affectionate  creature. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  known  that  the  maternal  Aswail  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
her  back  those  of  her  ofiG^ring  that  are  not  able  to  make  full  use  of  their  own  means 
of  progression.  The  two  animals  that  were  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  were 
accustomed  to  lie  close  to  each  other,  and  while  in  that  easy  position  used  to  suck  their 
paws  after  the  usual  ursine  fashion,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  bearish  purr,  as  an 
expression  of  contentment  This  sound,  tdthough  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  whine, 
admixed  with  the  purr,  is  not  without  a  musical  intonation,  cmd  may  be  heard  at  some  little 
distcLuce.  Indeed,  it  has  not  unfrequentiy  happened  that  the  Bear  has  been  betrayed  to  its 
pursuers  by  the  continuous  soimd  which  it  utters  while  lying  half  asleep  within  its  den. 

The  hair  which  covers  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  singular  length,  especially  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  head,  imparting  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearance  to  the 
animal  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  of  a  deep  black,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  haira 
of  a  brownish  hue.     Upon  the  breast,  a  forked  patch  of  whitish  hairs  is  distinctiy  visible. 
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When  it  walks,  its  for&-feet  cross  over  each  other,  like  those  of  an  accomplished  skater 
when  accomplishing  the  "  cross-roll,''  but  when  it  remains  in  a  standing  attitude  its  feet 
are  planted  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

These  Bears  seem  to  be  very  liable  to  the  loss  of  their  iacisor  teeth,  and  even  in  the 
aknlls  of  very  young  animals  the  teeth  have  been  so  long  missing  that  their  sockets  have 
been  filled  up  by  nature  as  if  no  teeth  had  ever  grown  there.  On  account  of  this  curious 
deficiency,  the  first  specimen  which  was  brought  to  England  was  thought  to  be  a  gigantic 
sloth,  and  was  classed  among  those  animals  under  tiie  name  of  Bradi/pus  UrstnuSy  or 
Ursine  Sloth.  In  one  work  it  was  candidly  described  as  the  Anonymous  Animal,  Other 
names  by  which  it  is  known  are  the  Jungle  Bear,  and  the  Labiated  or  Lipped  Bear. 

This  last-mentioned  title  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
mobility  of  its  long  and  flexible  lips,  which  it  can  protrude  or  retract  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  and  with  which  it  contorts  its  countenance  into  the  strangest  imaginable 
grimaces ;  especially  when  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  a  piece  of  bun,  an  apple,  or  other 
similar  dainty.  It  is  fond  of  sitting  in  a  semi-erect  position,  and  of  twisting  its  nose  and 
lips  about  in  a  peculiarly  rapid  manner  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bystanders, 
and  ever  and  anon,  when  it  fails  to  attract  the  eyes  of  its  visitors,  it  slaps  the  lips  smartly 
together,  in  hopes  to  strike  their  sense  of  hearing. 

When  captured  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  taught  to  perform  many  curious 
antics  at  the  bid  of  its  master.  For  this  purpose  it  is  often  caught  by  the  native  mounte- 
banks»  who  earn  an  easy  subsistence  by  leading  their  shaggy  pupil  through  the  country, 
and  demanding  small  sums  of  money  for  the  exhibition  of  its  qualities.  On  account  of 
its  association  with  these  wandering  exhibitors,  it  has  been  called  by  the  French  naturalist 
"  Ours  Jongleur."  Whether  owing  to  the  natural  docility  of  the  animal,  or  to  the  superior 
powers  of  its  instructor,  it  performs  feats  which  are  more  curious  and  remarkable  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  performances  that  are  achieved  by  the  Learned  Bears  of  our  streets. 

In  either  case,  it  is  always  a  saddening  sight,  for,  however  ingenious  may  be  the 
instructor,  or  however  docile  the  pupil,  the  unnatural  perform«uices  of  the  poor  animal 
Always  seem  to  be  out  of  placa  We  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  humanize  a  Bear  or  any 
other  animal ;  for  in  so  doing  we  are  preventing  it  from  working  the  task  which  it  was 
placed  in  the  world  to  fulfil.  The  Bear — ^as  may  be  said  of  every  animal — ^is  the  result 
of  a  divine  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to  aid  the 
creature  in  developing  that  idea  as  fieir  as  possible,  and  not  to  check  its  development  by 
substituting  some  other  idea  of  our  own,  which,  with  all  we  can  do,  must  necessarily  be  a 
flEdse  ona  Even  the  imprisoned  Bears  which  mount  a  tall  pole  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cakes  and  fruit  from  their  visitors,  are  performing  their  mission  much  more  truly  than  the 
most  accomplished  Bear  that  ever  traversed  the  country,  and  are,  in  consequence,  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  any  one  who  values  the  animal  creation  on  accoimt  of  the 
moral  qualities  which  are  implanted  in  them-  from,  their  birth,  for  us  to  develop  to  their 
highest  extent,  and  in  which  we  may  read  an  ever  living  word  proceeding  from  the  ever- 
creating  hand  of  God. 

Moreover,  all  those  who  in  studying  natural  history  desire  to  look  deeper  than  the 
surface,  and  to  direct  their  attention  rather  to  the  inward  being  of  the  various  animals  than 
to  their  outward  forms^  wiU  find  that  every  creature  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life  has 
a  physical,  a  moral,  and  sometimes  a  spiritual  analogy  with  the  more  expanded  organisms 
of  humanity,  and  owes  its  position  among  created  beings  to  that  very  analogy.  In  every 
human  being  are  comprised  all  the  mental  characteristics  that  are  outwardly  embodied  in 
the  various  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  any  attribute 
of  the  lower  animals  which  does  not  find  a  further  and  a  higher  development  in  the 
human  existence  in  one  or  other  of  its  manifestations. 

This  subject  is  too  wide  to  receive  even  a  cursory  notice  in  the  present  article,  but 
will  be  again  taken  up  on  a  future  page. 

There  is  generally  an  aquatic  member  of  each  group  of  animals  throughout  the 
vertebrate  kingdom,  and  among  the  Bears  this  part  is  filled  by  the  Nennook,  or  Polae 
Bear,  sometimes  called,  on  account  of  its  beautifully  silvery  fiir,  the  Whttb  Beab.    As 
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has  already  been  mentioned,  tlie  Bears  are  good  swimmers,  ana  are  able  to  cross  channels 
of  considerable  width,  but  we  have,  in  the  person  of  the  Nennook,  an  animal  that  is 
especially  formed  for  traversing  the  waters  £Lnd  for  passing  its  existence  among  the 
ice-mountains  of  the  northern  regions. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  in  the  high  latitudes 
where  this  creature  is  foimd,  its  food  is  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consists 
of  seals  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  In  order  to  capture  the  fish  in  their  own  element,  or 
to  make  prey  of  the  active  and  wary  seals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Nennook  should  be 
endowed  with  no  ordinary  powers  ot  body  and  sensa  Its  capabilities  of  scent  are  extra- 
ordinarily fine,  for  it  will  perceive,  by  tiie  exercise  of  that  sense  alone,  the  little  breathing- 
holes  which  the  seals  have  made  through  the  ice,  even  though  the  icy  plain  and  the 
breathing-holes  are  covered  with  a  uniform  cpating  of  snow.  Even  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
which  is  specially  trained  for  this  very  purpose,  is  sometimes  baffled  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  discovering  so  small  an  aperture  imder  such  difficult  circumstancea 

So  active  is  this  Bear,  and  so  admirable  are  its  powers  of  aquatic  locomotion,  that  it 
has  been  seen  to  plunge  into  the  water  in  chase  of  a  salmon,  and  to  return  to  the  surfiace 
with  the  captured  fish  in  its  moutL  And  when  it  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  seals,  as 
they  are  Ijring  sleeping  on  a  rock  or  an  ice-raft,  it  is  said  to  employ  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  approach.  Marking  the  position  in  which  its  intended  prey  lies,  it  quietly  slips 
into  the  water,  and  diving  below  the  surface,  swims  in  the  intended  direction,  until  it  is 
forced  to  return  to  the  surface  in  order  to  breatha  As  soon  as  it  has  filled  its  lungs  with 
fresh  air,  it  again  submerges  itself,  and  resumes  its  course,  timing  its  submarine  journeys 
so  well,  that  when  it  ascends  to  the  surface  for  the  last  time  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  slumbering  seal  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  now  settled,  for  it  cannot  take 
refage  in  the  water  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of  its  pursuer,  and  if  if  endeavours 
to  escape  by  land  it  is  speedily  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the  swilter-footed  Bear! 

The  endurance  of  the  Bear  while  engaged  in  swimming  is  very  great,  ^or  it  has  been 
seen  swimming  steadily  across  a  strait  of  some  forty  miles  in  width.  Even  the  large  and 
powerful  walrus  is  said  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Polar  Bear.  Although 
its  appetite  is  of  so  decidedly  carnivorous  a  nature  in  the  northern  regions,  it  assumes  a 
milder  character  in  southern  climes,  and  contents  itself  with  vegetable  aliment  In 
England,  it  has  been  fed  for  a  considerable  time  on  bread  alone,  of  which  it  consumes 
about  six  pounds  per  diem,  and  its  fondness  for  cakes  and  buns  is  well  known  to  every 
frequenter  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Even  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  vaiy- 
ing  its  food  by  sundry  roots  and  berries,  and  is  often  found  engaged  in  searching  for  these 
dainties  at  some  distance  fix)m  the  sea-shora 

So  powerful  an  animal  as  the  Polar  Bear  must  necessarily  be  very  dangerous  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  foe,  and  as  it  is  rather  tetchy  and  very  uncertain  in  its  tempr, 
it  often  affords  ample  scope  by  which  its  pursuers  may  test  their  prowess.  Sometimes  it 
runs  away  as  soon  as  it  sees  or  smells  a  human  being,  but  at  others  it  is  extremely 
malicious,  and  wiU  attack  a  man  without  any  apparent  reaspn.  ^s  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  Bears,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  even  when  pierced  with  many  wounds  wiU 
fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  employing  both  teeth  and  claws  in  the  combat,  and 
only  yielding  the  stnlggle  with  its  life. 

The  colour  of  the  Nennook's  fur  is  a  silvery  white,  tinged  with  a  slight  yellow  hue, 
rather  variable  in  diflfei^ent  individuals.  Even  ii^  the  specimens  that  weiie  confined  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  tint  of  theip  far,  the  coat  of 
one  of  them  being  of  a  purer  white  than  that  of  the  other.  The  yellowish  tinge  which 
has  been  just  mentioned  is  very  similar  tp  the  creamy-yellow  hue  which  edges  the 
Ermine's  fur.  The  feet  are  armed  with  strong  claws  of  no  very  great  length,  and  but 
slightly  curved.  Their  colour  is  black,  so  that  they  form  a  very  bold  contrast  with  the 
white  fur  that  falls  over  the  feet  Even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  by  means  of  its 
mere  outline,  the  Polar  Bear  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  member  of  the  Bear 
tribe  by  its  peculiar  shape.  The  neck  is,  although  extremely  powerful,  very  long  in 
proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  the  head  is  so  small  and  sharp  that  there  is 
tt  very  snake-like  aspect  about  that  portion  of  the  animal's  person. 
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llie  shape  of  the  head  is  rather  remarkable,  for  whereai^  in  the  Brown  and  other 
Bears  the  muzzle  is  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  well-marked  depression,  in  the  Polar 
Bear  the  line  &om  tii'e  forehead  to  the  nose  is  almost  continuous.  The  foot  of  the 
Nennook  is  of  surprising  comparative  length,  for  it  is  equivalent  in  length  to  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  Brown  Bear  it  is  but  one-tenth  of  that 
measurement  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  warm. fur,  which  is 
in  all  probability  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  extremities  from  the 
intense  cold  of  the  substance  which  it  is  formed  to  traverse,  and  of  enabling  the  creature 
to  tread  firmly  on  the  hard  and  slippery  ice. 

From  these  aiid  other  peculiarities  of  form  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  separate 
species  of  Bear,  and  even  removed  into  a  dijfferent  genus  by  many  naturalists,  although 
the  earlier  writers  on  this  subject  supposed  that  it  was  merely  a  permanent  variety  of  the 
Brown  Bear,  which  had  obtained  a  white  coat  by  cotistant  exposure  to  the  terrible  cold 
of  these  wintry  regions,  and  whose  form  had  been  slightly  modified  by  the  ever-repeated 
habits  of  its  strange  life. 

The  skeleton  which  ia  here  presented  to  the  reader  is  that  of  the  Polar  BeaJr,,and  has 
been  selected  because  it  afibrds  an  ei^ioellent  example  of  the  peculiar  bony  formation 
around  which  the  body  of  the  Bear  is  biiilt,  and  at  the  same  tpne  exhibits  som6'  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Pqlar  from  the  other  Bears.  The  reader  will 
especially  notice  the  length  of  the  neck,  the  peculiar  flatness  of  the  skuU,  and  the 
very  great  comparative  ler^h  of  the  feet 

Although  so  powerful  an  animal,  and  furnished  by  nature  with  such  dreadful  arms  of 
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offence,  it  is  considered  by  the  experienced  Beax-hiinters  of  Norway  to  be  inferior  in 
combat  to  the  common  Brown  Bear,  and  is  less  dreaded  by  them  as  an  antagonist 

Its  powers  of  endurance  are  necessarily  great,  for  its  means  of  subsistence  are  always 
precarious,  and  in  many  cases  are  extremely  small  indeed  As  the  Bear  is  in  the  habit 
of  passing  so  much  time  upon  the  ice,  and  generally  devours  upon  its  frozen  surface  the 
prey  which  has  been  captured,  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  vast  ice-fields  of  these  cold  r^ons.  Pieces 
of  ice  on  which  the  Bears  are  quietly  sleeping  after  their  repast,  become  noiselessly 
dissevered  from  the  main  body,  and  are  carried  off  to  sea  for  a  very  great  distance  before 
the  Bear  is  aware  of  its  enforced  voyaga  Scoresby  records  such  an  instance,  where  he 
met  with  a  Polar  Bear  upon  a  piece  of  iift  ice  that  was  floating  at  sea  some  two  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  land  As  the  ice  nourishes  no  animals  mat  could  afford  nutriment 
to  the  white-coated  resident,  the  Bear  is  forced  to  depend  for  its  entire  subsistence  upon 
the  fish  that  it  may  be  able  to  capture.  Out  at  sea,  however,  the  fishy  tribe  are  not  so 
easily  procured  as  near  the  shore,  and  the  hunger-endurent  powers  of  the  Bear  are 
thoroughly  tested  before  it  can  again  place  its  shaggy  foot  on  the  welcome  soiL 

Owing  to  these  marine  excursions  the  Polar  Bear  is  forced  to  pay  unwilling  visits  to 
civilized  shores  which  it  loves  not,  and  where  it  is  obliged  to  fall  upon  the  sheep  and  cattle 
of  the  residents  in  order  to  appease  its  hunger.  The  ire  of  the  owners  is  greatly  excited 
by  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  and  the  unfortunate  Bear — a  thief  in  spite  of  itself — ^is  soon 
destroyed  by  the  bereaved  proprietors.  Sometimes  a  whole  party  of  Polar  Bears  is  thus 
carried  off,  and  for  a  while  tiiey  inflict  infinite  damage  on  the  country  where  they  land 

As  the  Nennook  passes  its  life  among  the  wintry  regions  of  the  north,  its  hybernation 
has  been  often  discredited,  and  it  has  been  said  to  make  a  partial  migration  southwards, 
so  soon  as  the  terrible  frosts  of  the  Arctic  winter  close  up  the  pools  whereto  the  seals  and 
other  animals  which  constitute  its  prey  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting.  Other  writers,  again, 
assert  that  the  Polar  Bear  ceases  feeding  in  the  winter,  as  do  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group,  and  that  the  young  Nennooks  are  produced  while  the  mother  is  safely  housed 
in  her  den.  There  is  a  truth  in  both  these  opinions,  for  it  is  now  ascerttdned  that  the 
female  Polar  Bear  is  in  the  habit  of  hybemating,  but  the  male  Nennook  passes  his  winter 
in  the  active  exercise  of  his  faculties. 

The  winter  home  of  the  Polar  Bear  is  always  made  in  some  sheltered  situation,  such 
as  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  bank.     In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
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animal  has  taken  np  her  residence  in  her  new  abode,  she  is  effectually  concealed  from 
observation  by  the  heavy  snow-drifts,  which  cover  the  whole  country  with  such  strangely- 
shaped  hills  and  valleys  that  the  Bear's  den  is  entirely  undiscoverable  by  the  eye. 
Sometimes  the  Bear  will  wait  until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  has  taken  place,  and  then  will 
dig  away  the  snow  so  as  to  form  a  cavern  of  the  requisite  size.  In  all  cases,  the  snow 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  weUbeing  of  the  animal  during  its  long  winter's 
reposa  K  the  female  Bear  should  not  be  about  to  take  upon  herself  the  cares  of 
maternity,  she  does  not  think  herself  bound  to  lie  hidden  during  the  winter,  but  traverses 
the  ice-fields  together  with  the  male,  and  becomes  very  fat  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  These  nomad  individuals  do  not  confine  their  peregrinations  to  the  searshore,  but 
extend  their  journeys  inland  to  a  considerable  distance,  being  sometimes  found  as  far  as 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

The  young  of  the  Nennook  are  generally  two  in  number ;  and  when  they  make  their 
first  appearance  outside  the  snow-built  nursery  in  which  their  few  months  of  existence 
have  been  passed,  are  about  the  size  of  shepherds'  dogs,  and  in  excellent  conditioiL  Their 
mother,  however,  is  sadly  reduced  by  her  long  fast  and  the  calls  which  have  been  made 
upon  her  by  her  offspring ;  so  that  she  re-enters  the  world  in  a  very  poor  condition  of 
aspect  and  temper,  as  might  be  expected  of  so  ravenous  and  hungry  an  animal 
Watchfiil  over  the  safety  of  her  cubs,  and  unburdened  by  any  superfluous  flesh,  she  is  a 
very  dangerous  personage  to  be  casually  met  with ;  for  she  is  so  savage  with  hunger  that 
her  temper  is  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation ;  cmd  she  is  so  jealous  of  the  safety  of  her 
offspring  that  she  suspects  every  moving  object  to  be  an  enemy. 

The  flesh  of  the  Polar  Bear  is  eatable,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arctic  voyagers, 
who  eagerly  welcome  a  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome  meat  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
animal  in  questioiL  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  liver  ought  to  be  avoided  as  an  article 
of  diet,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  painful  and  even  dangerous  symptoms  to  those  who  have 
partaken  of  it  Yet  the  liver  of  the  American  Black  Bear  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar 
luxury  when  dressed  on  skewers,  kabob  fashion,  with  alternate  slices  of  fat 

It  wiU  be  observed,  after  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  Bears  are  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  viz.  Africa  and  Australia. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  countries,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  entire 
creation,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  of  so  strange  a  nature  that  it  caimot  be 
subjected  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  rest  of  the  world  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  tree- 
climbing  creature  in  Australia,  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ursine  aspect,  which  is 
popidarly  called  the  Australian  Bear,  but  which  is  in  reality  no  Bear  at  all,  but  a 
member  of  the  curious  family  of  the  Macropidse,  which  contains  the  kangaroos, 
bandicoots,  and  opossums,  and  wiQ  be  shortly  described  in  its  proper  place  under  the  title 
of  the  Koala.  With  regard  to  the  African  continent,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
Bears  is  by  no  means  decided. 

Many  of  the  ancient  historians  make  constant  mention  of  African  Bears.  Juvenal, 
for  instance,  speaks  of  Numidian  Bears,  Virgil  and  Martial  of  Libyan  Bears,  while  it  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Eoman  empire,  that  in  the  year  B.O.  61,  a  hundred 
Numidian  Bears  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  each  Bear  led  by  a  negro-hnnter.  None, 
however,  of  the  later  African  travellers  have  clearly  seen  Bears  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  days  of  Pliny  up  to  the  present  time  no  true  Bears  have  been  found 
in  Africa.  Still,  it  is  very  possible  that  these  animals  may  be  yet  discovered  in  that  vast 
continent ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Bears  should  be  unable  to  exist  in  some 
parts  of  so  large  a  country,  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  subsistence  in  those 
portions  which  have  already  been  investigated 

Fbesebvinq  somewhat  of  the  ursine  aspect  and  much  of  the  ursine  habits,  the 
Raoook,  or  Mapagh,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  is  an  active,  spirited,  and  amusing  animal 
As  it  is  readily  tamed,  although  rather  subject  to  occasional  infirmity  of  temper,  and  is 
inquisitive,  quaint^  and  lively  withal,  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  such  persons  as  have 
kept  it  in  captivity. 
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The  coloiir  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and  not  very  easy  to  describa 

The  general  tint  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  an  undecided  blackish  grey,  the  grey  and 
black  pmlominating  according  to  the  position  of  the  observer  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  far.  The  hairs  that  form  the  coat  of  the  Sacoon  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  of  a  soft 
and  wooUy  character,  lying  next  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  composed  of  long  and  rather 
stiff  hairs  that  project  through  the  wool  for  some  distance.  The  woolly  fur  is  of  a 
uniform  grey,  while  the  longer  hairs  are  alternately  marked  with  black  and  greyish  white. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  head  and  across  the  eyes  the  fur  is  of  a  very  dark  blackish  brown ; 
and  upon  the  knee-joint  of  each  1^  the  fiir  is  of  a  darker  tint  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  tail  is  rather  short  and  bushy  in  character,  and  is  marked  with  five,  or 
sometimes  six  blackish  rings  upon  a  ground  of  dark  grey.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
preserved  a  specimen  of  the  Eacoon,  which  is  entirely  white,  its  fur  being  of  as  pure  a 
whiteness  as  that  of  the  ermine  itself 

In  its  gait  and  general  carriage  is  visible  an  admixture  of  the  plantigrade  with  the 
digitigrade ;  for  when  it  stands  or  sits  it  plants  the  entire  sole  of  its  foot  upon  the 
groxmd,  but  when  it  runs  in  haste  it  only  touches  the  earth  with  the  tips  of  its  toes. 
Grenerally,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  passing  the  whole  of  the  daytime  ill  sleep,  snugly 
curled  up  in  thei  warm  blanket  of  its  own  rich  fur,  and  slumbering  heavily  With  its  head 
sunk  between  its  hinder  limba 

As  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  teeth,  the  Sacoon  is  capable  of  feeding 
on  animal  or  vegetable  food,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  latter.  Indeed,  iher^  seem  to  be 
few  things  which  the  Bacoon  will  not  eat  One  of  these  animals  ate  a  piece  of  cedar 
pencil  which  it  snatched  out  of  my  hand,  and  tried  very  hard  to  eat  the  etivelope  of  a 
letter  on  which  I  was  making  notea  Not  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  it  consoled  itself 
by  tearing  the  paper  into  minute  morsels,  employing  teeth  and  paws  in  the  attempt  It 
did  its  b^  to  get  a  ring  off  my  finger,  by  hitching  one  of  its  crooked  claws  into  the  ring 
and  pulling  with  all  its  strength,  which  was  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  animaL  Its  brown  eyes  lifted  up  with  animation  when  eng^Lged  in.  play,  and  it 
was  veiy  fond  of  pushiD^  its  paw  through  the  bars  of  its  cage,  in  order  to  attract 
attentipn. 

A  Sacoon  that  was  kept  in  a  barrack-yard  in  Canada,  in  ccimpany  with  a  bear,  an 
owl,  and  various  finned  and  feathered  creatures,  was  considered  to  .be  the  mdst  interesting 
of  all  the  little  menagerie.  It  was  extremely  tame,  but  could  not  be  trusted  near  poultiy, 
as  it  had  a  bad  habit  of  pouncing  suddenly  upon  them,  grasping. them  in  its  hand- 
like paws,  and  biting  off  their  heads  in  a  moment  It  would  then  devour  the  head  and 
afterwards  the  body  in  a  leisurely  manner.  There  were  many  bats  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  capturing  those  nocturnal  depredators,  and  throwing 
them  ofn  the  ground  within  reach  of  the  Sacoon's  chain.  Before  the  bat  could  flap  its 
wings,  the  Sacoon  would  leap  upon  it,  roll  it  rapidly  in  its  paws  for  a  while,  and  then 
despatch  it  with  a  single  bite. 

It  was  rather  a  vengefiil  animal,  and  possessed  of  a  tenacious  memor^'  for  an  insult 
The  great  owl  that  was  partaker  of  the  same  residence  had  one  day  been  irritated  with 
the  Sacoon  and  had  pecked  it  on  the  baok.  The  Sacoon  treasured  the  insult  in  its  heart, 
and  waited  a  favourable  time  for  revenga  The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed,  for  on 
the  fir^t  occasion  that  the  owl  ventured  within  reach  of  the  Sacoon's  cham,  the  Aggrieved 
animal  crept  silly  towards  its  foe,  and  adroitly  snatched  out  all  the  feathers  of  the  owl's 
tail 

In  its  native  state  it  is  a  great  devourer  of  oysters,  crabs,  and  other  similar  animals, 
displaying  singular  ingenuity  in  opening  the  stubborn  shells  of  the  oysters,  or  in 
dispatchii^  the  crabs  without  suffering  from  their  ready  claws.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  oyster,  and  to  be  held  so  firmly  by  the  closing  shells  that  it  cannot 
extricate  itself,  and  perishes  miserably  by  the  rising  tide.  Its  oyster-eating  propensities 
have  beea  questioned,  but  are  now  clearly  proven.  The  sand  and  soil  that  firinge  the 
oyster-beds  are  frequently  seen  to  be  covered  with  the  footmarks  of  this  animaL 

It  is  always  fond  of  water,  drinking  largely,  and  immersing  its  food,  so  as  to  moisten 
it  as  much  as  possibla    When  engaged  in  this  curious  custom  it  grasps  the  food  in  both 
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its  forepaws,  and  shakes  it  violently  backward  and  forward  in  the  water.  0^  account  of 
this  remarkable  habit  it  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lotor,  a  washer.  The 
German  natuMilists  term  it  Wasch-Bar,  or  Washing  Bear.  In  captivity  it  is  anything  but 
abstemious,  and  rejects  plain  water,  provided  that  it  can  be  furnished  with  fermented 
liquids,  strong  and  sweet  Eeferring  to  this  propensity,  Lawsion,  who  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  Carolina  in  the  year  1714,  says  of  the  Eacoon  that,  "if  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  made  tame,  but  is  the  drunkenest  creature  living  if  he  can  get  any  liquor  that  is 
sweet  and  strong."  He  furthermore  relates  that  this  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  catching 
cmbs  by  putting  its  foot  into  their  holes,  and  dragging  out  the  crab  as  soon  as  it  seizes 
the  intruding  limb. 

Eoving  at  night  through  the  woods,  and  being  gifted  with  singular  subtlety  as  weU 
as  agility,  it  is  frequently  chased  by  the  residents,  who  think  a  'Coon  hunt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  of  sports.  Certainly,  to  judge  from  the  animated  descriptions  of  such 
scenes,  the  whole  affair  must  be  marvellously  picturesque  to  the  eye  as  well  as  exciting  to 
the  mind.  The  usual  plan  of  hunting  the  'Coon,  is  to  set  an  experienced  dog  on  its  trail, 
and  to  chase  it  until  it  takes  refuge  in  a  tree.  A  blazing  fire  of  pine-chips  is  then  built 
under  the  tree,  which  illuminates  its  branches  and  renders  the  smallest  leaf  perceptible. 
A  good  climber  then  ascends  the  tree,  and  speedily  dislodges  the  concealed  animal 
Audubon  gives  a  very  lively  account  of  a  Eacoon  hunt,  ending  as  follows : — 

"  Off  we  start  again.  The  boys  h^d  got  up  with  the  .dogs,  whiich  were  baying  at  a 
Racoon  in  a  small  puddle.  We  soon  joined  them  with  a  light  '  Now,  stranger !  watch 
and  see  I '  The  Eacoon  was  all  but  swinuning,  and  yet  had  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  with  his  feet  The  glare  of  the  lighted  torch  was  doubtless  distressing  to  him ;  his 
coat  was  rufiled,  and  his  rounded  tail  seemed  thrice  its  ordinary  size,  his  eyes  shone  like 
emeralds ;  with  foaming  jaws  he  watched  the  dogs,  ready  to  seize  each  by  the  snout  if  it 
came  within  reach.  They  kept  him  busy  for  several  minutes  ;  the  water  became  thick 
with  mud ;  his  coat  now  hung  dripping  and  his  draggled  ^  lay  floating  on  the  surface. 
His  guttuiral  growlings,  in  place  of  intimidating  his  assailants,  excited  them  the  more ; 
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and  they  veiy  unoeiemoniously  closed  upon  him,  ctirs  as  they  were,  and  without  the 
breeding  of  gentle  doga  One  sei2ed  him  by  the  rump,  and  tugged,  but  was  soon  forced 
to  let  go ;  another  stuck  to  his  side,  but  soon  taking  a  better  directed  bite  of  his  muzzle 
than  another  dog  had  just  of  his  tail,  'Coon  made  hSn  yelp ;  and  pitiful  were  the  cries  of 
luckless  tyke. 

The  Bacoon  would  not  let  go,  but  in  the  meantime  the  other  dogs  seized  him  &st, 
and  worried  him  to  death,  yet  to  the  last  he  held  by  his  antagonist's  snout  Knocked  on 
the  head  by  an  axe,  he  lay  gasping  his  last  breath,  and  the  heaving  of  his  chest  was 
painful  to  see.  The  himters  stood  gazing  at  him  in  the  pool,  while  all  around  was  by  the 
flare  of  the  torch  rendered  trebly  dark  and  dismal  It  was  a  good  scene  for  a  skilful 
painter." 

In  size,  the  Bacoon  equals  a  small  fox,  to  which  animal  it  bears  a  slight  external 
resemblance.  The  number  of  its  yoimg  is  usually  two  or  three,  and  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  month  of  May. 


TUB  AQOUARA»  OR  CRAB-EATER— Frteycm  Omeryvonu. 


The  Agouaba,  or  Crab-eating  Eacx)on,  is  a  native  of  a  warmer  portion  of  America 
than  the  conmion  Bacoon,  and  has  derived  its  name  of  Crab-eater  from  its  habit  of 
feeding  on  all  kinds  of  crustaceas  and  molluscs,  whether  marine  or  terrestrial,  although 
perhaps  it  is  not  more  addicted  to  cancricide  than  the  animal  which  has  just  been 
described.  In  size  it  is  larger  than  the  common  Bacoon,  and  its  colour  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

The  tail  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  six  black  rings  upon  a 
greyish  or  blackish-yellow  groimd.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  rather  variable  in  different 
individuals,  but  is  generally  composed  of  a  blackish-grey  washed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
the  darker  and  the  lighter  tints  predominating  on  different  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
On  the  head,  neck,  and  along  the  spine,  the  black  tinge  prevails,  while  the  rest  of  the 
body  «uid  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  almost  wholly  of  the  yellowish-grey  hue.  A  very 
dark  brown  patch  incloses  each  eye,  and,  passing  backwards  almost  to  the  ears,  is  meiged 
into  a  dark  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  hesui  The  Bacoon  has  been  mentioned  by  several 
travellers  imder  different  names,  such  as  Baton,  Mapach,  Agouarapop^  Yllanraton, 
Maxile,  Wasch-Bar,  and  Cioutlamacasque. 

The  animals  which  compose  the  curious  genus  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  Naiica, 
are  easily  recognised  on  account  of  the  singular  length  of  the  nose,  which  is  prolonged  so 
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as  to  form  a  miDiatme  and  mobile  proboscis.  In  their  general  habits  and  diet,  they 
very  strongly  resemble  the  racoons,  and  are  as  admirable  climbers  of  trees  as  can  be 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  extraordinary  snout  with  which  the  Coaitis  are  gifted  is  very  useful  to  the 
possessor,  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  in  the  ground  in  search  of  worms 
and  insects,  together  with  other  important  uses.  When  they  drink,  the  Coaitis  lap  the 
water  after  the  manner  of  dogs,  and  when  so  engaged,  turn  up  their  flexible  snouts,  so 
as  to  keep  that  useful  member  from  being  wetted  more  than  is  necessary.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  Southern  America,  and  are  found  in  small  companies  upon  the  trees  among 
which  they  reside,  and  on  the  thin  branches  of  which  they  find  the  greater  part  of  their 
food.    Two  examples  of  the  Coaitis  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  CoAin-MONDi,  or  Eed  Coaiti,  derives  its  name  from  the  reddish -chesnut  hue 
which  prevails  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  fur,  and  is  only  broken  by  the  black  ears 
and  legs,  the  maroon-coloured  bands  upon  the  tail,  and  the  white  hairs  which  edge  the 
upper  jaw,  and  entirely  cover  the  lower.  The  texture  of  the  fur  is  rather  harsh  and  wiry, 
and  of  no  very  great  importance  in  commerce.  Upon  the  paws  are  certain  curious 
tubercles,  which  idone  would  serve  to  identify  the  animal  were  it  entirely  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  foot  It  is  extremely  active  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  trees, 
and  pursues  its  prey  among  the  limbs  with  great  certainty.  Its  food  consists  of  sundry 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  but  the  creature  seems  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

When  the  Coaiti  descends  a  tree,  it  does  so  with  its  head  downward,  securing  itself 
from  falling  by  hitching  the  claws  of  the  hinder  feet  into  the  inequalities  of  ihe  bark,  and 
displaying  by  the  act  no  small  amoimt  of  flexibility  in  the  jointing  of  the  hinder  limbs. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  does  not  display  its  true  fiveUness  until  the  shades  of 
evening  begin  to  draw  on,  but  lies  curled  up  in  a  curious  but  comfort'able  attitude,  its 
long  and  bushy  tail  serving  for  blanket  and  pillow.  Towards  evening,  however,  the 
Coaiti  arouses  itself  from  its  lethargy,  and  becomes  full  of  life  and  vigour,  careering  about 
the  branches  with  extraordinary  rapidity  of  movement  and  certainty  of  hold,  and 
agitating  its  mobile  nose  with  unceasing  energy,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  by 
the  snout  the  presence  of  some  welcome  food.  It  is  a  merciless  robber  of  birds'  nests, 
and  will  eat  parent,  eggs,  or  young,  with  equal  appetite. 

Although  possessed  of  a  very  irritable  temper,  the  Coaiti  is  tamed  without  difficulty 
to  a  certfldn  extent,  but  is  always  capricious  in  its  affections,  and  cannot  be  trusted  without 
1.  52. 
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danger.  When  attacked  by  men  or  dogs,  the  Coaiti  fights  desperately,  and  can  inflict 
such  dangerous  wotinds  with  its  double-e^ed  canine  teeth,  that  it  is,  although  so  small 
an  animal,  no  despicable  antagonist 

Akotheb  species  of  Coaiti  inhabits  the  same  regions  as  the  last-mentioned  animal 
This  is  the  Narica,  or  Quasje,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Brown  Coaiti,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  red  species.    Sometimes  the  name  is  spelled  as  QuaschL 

It  is  a  very  lively  and  amusing  animal,  and  possessed  of  singular  powers  of  nose  and 
limb.  Distrustful  by  nature,  it  ySi  very  seldom  venture  to  approach  a  strange  object 
imtil  it  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  Xhe  nature  of  the  unknown,  by  means  of  its  sense  of 
smell,  which  is  marvellously  acute.  It  §eems  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  it  is  distrustful,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has  by  gradual  degrees  approached  and  examined  anything 
which  it  does  not  quite  understand 

One  of  these  animals,  which  was  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time,  was  extremely 
tame  to  those  who  imderstood  the  peculiarity  of  its  temper,  but  was  irresistibly  morose 
and  sulky  with  those  who  would  not  respect  its  customs.    Any  stranger  who  ventured  to 
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approach  the  animal  was  repelled  with  open  mouth  and  threatening  cries,  unless  he 
propitiated  the  creature  by  offering  it  some  delicacy  of  which  it  was  fond.  It  woiild  then 
lay  aside  its  suspicious  demeanour,  and  become  suddenly  confidential,  returning  the 
caresses  of  its  newly-found  friend,  and  searching  eagerly  for  a  further  supply  of  food. 

It  proved  to  be  quite  a  useful  inhabitant  of  the  house  when  it  was  domesticated,  for 
it  was  accustomed  to  roam  over  the  premises  in  chase  of  mice  and  rats,  which  it  pursued 
unrelentingly  through  house,  hay-loft,  and  stables.  It  was  also  accustomed  to  pay  visits 
into  the  garden,  where  it  spent  much  of  its  time  in  catching  snails  and  slugs,  and  m 
digging  after  worms,— a  task  for  which  its  powerful  claws  are  eminently  calculated  to 
ddapt  it  When  it  was  supplied  with  meat,  it  was  accustomed  to  tear  its  food  to  pieces 
with  its  claws  before  carrying  it  to  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  act  of  feeding,  it  always 
supplied  itself  by  hitching  one  of  its  claws  in  the  morsel  which  it  was  about  to  cany  to 
its  mouth.  It  struck  up  a  friendship  with  a  little  do&  and  would  permit  its  four-footed 
friend  to  occJupy  the  same  bed,  but  would  never  endure  the  society  of  auy   other 

The  colour  of  this  creature  is  extremely  variable,  as  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that 
two  specimens  are  marked  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  In  some  individuals  the  dark 
portion  of  the  fur  is  brown,  mottled  with  black ;  but  the  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  a  brown 
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tinted  more  or  less  with  chesnut,  and  occasionally  being  so  pale  as  to  be  of  a  warm  fawn 
colour.  The  under  sorfEice  of  the  body  and  the  internal  face  of  the  limbs  are  of  a  grey 
hue,  tinged  with  yellow  or  orange,  according  to  the  individual,  and  extending,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  jaw.  The  coat  of  the  Narica  is  rather  thick, 
and  the  texture  of  the  fur  is  harsh ;  it  does  not  lie  closely  to  the  body,  but  presents  a 
rather  shaggy  and  rough  aspect. 

The  singular  creature  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  Kinkajou,  or  Potto,  has 
been  the  means  of  perplexing  systematic  naturalists  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  place 
each  animal  in  its  proper  position. 

On  account  of  it§  'external  aspect  and  its  general  habits,  it  has  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  Lemurine  family,  and  was  termed  ia  consequence  the  Yellow  Macauco,  or  the 
Yellow  Lemur  (Lemur  Jlavtui).  As,  however,  the  structure  of  its  teeth  «uid  limbs  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  lemurs,  ai;d  very  closely  approaches  the  carnivorous  type, 
it  has  been  placed  among  the  flesh-eating  animals,  under  the  name  of  Mexican  Weasel 
(  Viverra  caudivolvufa).    But  the  flat  surfajO^  of  its  under  teeth,  and  its  curiously  prehensile 
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tail,  are  characteristics  of  suflBcient  importance  to  remove  it  from  the  pure  camivora,  and 
place  it  among  the  animals  which  are  capable  of  eating  both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
so  that  it  has  at  present  found  a  resting-place  at  the  end  of  the  ursine  animals. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  America,  and  is  spread  over  a  very  large  extent  of 
country,  so  that  it  is  known  in  different  places  under  different  appellations,  such  as 
Honey  Bear,  Manaviri,  or  Guchumbi  When  full  grown,  the  Kinkajou  is  equal  to  a  large 
cat  in  size,  but  is  very  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  its  body.  Tlie 
colour  of  the  animal  is  a  very  light  dun,  obscurely  traversed  by  narrow  darker  bands,  that 
run  over  the  back  towards  the  ribs,  and  partly  follow  their  coursa  Another  darker  band 
is  observable  round  the  neck,  but  aU  these  marks  are  so  very  indistinct,  that  they  can  only 
be  seen  in  a  favourable  ligl;t. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  animal  is  the  extreme  length  and  flexibility  of  the 
tongue,  which  the  creature  is  able  tp  protrude  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  which  it  can 
insinuate  into  the  smallest  crevices  in  search  of  the  insQcts  which  have  taken  shelter 
therein.  It  is  said  that  the  animal  employs  its  long  tongue  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting 
that  organ  into  the  bee-cells,  and  licking  out  the  sweet  contents  of  the  waxen  treasury. 
With  its  tongue  it  can  perform  many  of  the  offices  of  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  will 
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frequently  8ei2e  and  draw  towards  its  mouth  the  articles  of  food  which  may  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  lips.    It  has  also  been  seen  to  use  its  tail  for  the  same  purpose. 

Assisted  by  its  prehensile  tail,  the  Elinkajou  is  an  admirable  and  fearless  climber, 
possessing  the  capability  of  suspending  its  body  by  the  hinder  feet  and  the  tail,  and 
remaining  in  this  inverted  attitude  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

It  is  eminently  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  being  sadly  distressed  by  the  efifect  of  daylight 
upon  its  eyes.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  capable  of  great  dilatation,  and  when  the 
unwelcome  light  of  day  falls  upon  them,  they  contract  to  a  singularly  small  size,  and  their 
owner  testifies  by  its  uneasy  movements  the  inconvenience  which  it  feels.  Not  even  the 
owl  appears  to  be  more  disconcerted  by  the  glare  of  the  noontide  light  than  does  the 
KinkajoiL  During  the  day,  the  animal  lies  buried  in  profound  repose,  from  which  it  can 
with  difficulty  be  aroused ;  but  when  the  unwelcome  light  has  passed  away,  the  Kinkajou 
becomes  extremely  lively,  and  exhibits  considerable  activity  of  limb  and  playfulness  of 
character,  and  runs  up  and  down  the  branches  with  great  skill,  uttering  at  intervals  a  low, 
bleating  kind  of  sound,  and  descending  every  now  and  then  to  drink.  In  descending,  it 
makes  use  of  its  hinder  claws  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  related  of  the  coaitis.  In 
its  native  state,  its  food  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting  of  fruits,  insects,  honey,  small 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  similar  substances. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  when  domesticated  is  of  a  sportful  nature,  delighting  to  play 
with  those  persons  whom  it  knows  and  trusts,  and  making  pretence  to  bite,  after  the 
maimer  of  puppies  and  kittens.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  is  fond  of  the 
caresses  which  are  offered  by  its  friends.  In  its  wild  state,  however,  it  is  a  rather  fierce 
animal,  and  when  assaulted,  offers  such  a  spirited  resistance  even  to  human  foes,  that  it 
Mrill  beat  off  any  but  a  determined  man,  supposing  him  to  be  unarmed  £Lnd  unassisted. 

There  are  few  of  the  Mammalia  which  are  decorated  with  such  refulgently  beautifril 
fur  as  that  which  decks  the  body  of  the  Wah,  or  Panda,  as  it  is  also  called. 

This  beautiful  creature  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  is  known  under  the  different 
names  of  Panda,  Chitwa,  and  Wah, — ^the  last-mentioned  name  being  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  cry.     lie  ftir  of  the  Panda  is  of  a  bright  rich  chesnut-brown,  which 
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rapidly  darkens  into  a  peculiarly  rich  black  npon  the  ribs  and  the  outside  of  the  legs. 
The  head  is  of  a  whitish-fawn  colour,  with  a  ruddy  chesnut  spot  xmder  each  eye.  The 
tail  is  of  the  same  chesnut  hue  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  a  series  of  dark  rings. 
The  head  is  very  short,  and  thick  muzzled,  presenting  a  curious  contrast  to  the  coaitis  and 
racoons. 

It  is  generally  found  among  the  trees  that  grow  near  rivers  and  mountain-torrents, 
but  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  sulBBcient  numbers  to  render  its  beautifcd  fur  an  object  of 
commercial  value.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  coat  of  the  Panda  is  not  only 
handsome  in  appearance,  but  is  very  thick,  fine,  and  warm  in  texture,  being  composed  of 
a  double  set  of  hairs,  the  one  forming  a  thick  woolly  covering  to  the  skin,  and  the  other 
composed  of  long  glistening  hairs  that  pierce  through  the  wool  and  give  the  exquisitely 
rich  colouring  to  the  surface  of  the  for.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  not  merely  defended  by 
nailed  and  thickened  cuticles,  but  are  furnished  with  a  heavy  covering  of  woolly  hair, 
which  in  some  species  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  in  others  of  a  snowy  white,  that 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  deep  rich  black  of  the  legs  and  paws. 

The  food  of  the  Panda  is  usually  of  an  animal  character,  and  consists  chiefly  of  birds, 
their  eggs,  and  the  smaller  Mammalia  and  insects,  many  of  which  it  discovers  on  the 
trees  whereon  it  is  generally  found. 
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INSECTIVORA. 


The  animals  which  are  comprised  in  the  Insect-eating  group  are  well  represented  in 
England,  in  which  country  we  find  the  Mole,  the  various  Shrews,  and  the  Hedgehog,  as 
examples  of  the  Talpid^,  or  the  family  of  the  Moles. 

As  the  food  of  these  creatures  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  insects,  snails, 
worms,  and  similar  animals,  it  is  necessary  that  their  teeth  should  be  formed  in  a  manner 
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suitable  to  seizing  and  retaining  their  prey.  Accordingly,  on  opening  the  mouth  of  a 
inole,  a  shrew,  or  a  hedgehog,  we  find  that  none  of  the  teeth  are  provided  with  flattened 
surfaces  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  food,  but  that  even  the  molar  teeth  are  covered 
with  sharp  points,  which  are  admirably  suited  for  piercing  and  retaining  their  active 
prey,  or  for  tearing  it  to  pieces  when  it  has  been  killed.  -AJl  the  insectivorous  ftnimftlty 
are  plemtigrade  in  their  walk. 

Some  of  these  creatures,  such  as  the  shrew,  present  so  close  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  common  mice,  that  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
are  called  by  the  same  general  nama  Many  species  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  seek  in  that  dark  hunting-gitound  the  prey  which  cannot  be  enticed  to  the 
surface  in  sufficient  jaumbers  to  supply  adequate  nourishment  for  the  over  hungry  worm- 
devourers. 


^Cf^i:^^^.^:^^^-^' 


MOL£.— TaZpa  Eunrpcea. 


Of  all  the  insect-eating  animals  th^re  is  none  which  i^  better  knofwii  by  name  than 
the  common  Mole,  and  very  few  which  are  less  known  by  their  true  character. 

On  in8i)ecting  a  living  Mole  that  has  been  captured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  multitudinous  creatures  that  find  their  subsistence  on  the  earth's 
surface,  rejoicing  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  free  to  wander  as  they  please,  we  cannot 
but  feel  some  emotions  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  creature  which  is  naturally  debarred 
from  all  these  sources  of  gratification,  and  which  passes  its  life  in  darkness  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Yet  this  pity,  natural  though  it  be,  T^rtll  be  eiitirely  thrown  away,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  creature  that  lives  which  is  better  fitted  for  enjoyment,  or  which  is  trged  by  more 
fiery  passions.  Dull  and  harmless  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  in  reality  6ne  of  the  most 
ferocious  animals  in  existence,  and  will  engage  in  the  fiercest  combats  upon  very  slight 
provocation.  While  thus  employed,  its  whole  faculties  are  so  entirely  absorbed  in  its 
thirst  for  revenge,  that  it  will  leave  tiie  subterraneous  shafts  which  it  has  been  so  busily 
excavating,  and  join  battle  with  its  foe  in  the  full  light  6f  day.  Shbtdd  one  of  the 
combatants  overpower  and  kill  the  other,  the  victorious  Mole  springs  upon  the  vanquished 
enemy,  tears  its  body  oj^en,  and  eagerly  plunging  its  nose  into  the  wound,  drinks  the 
blood  of  its  slaughtered  Snemy,  and  feasts  richly  on  the  sanguine  banquet 

Such  a  combat  was  lately  witnessed  by  one  of  my  friends,  who  kindly  wrote  the 
account  of  the  proceeding,  and  of  the  fate  of  one  of  the  combatants. 
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"  Daring  a  fine  antomn  afternoon,  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  some  woods  near  Shooter^s 
TTill,  and  had  reached  a  very  retired  part  of  the  path,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  con- 
siderable scrambling  amongst  the  dried  leaves  and  nnderwood.  Upon  stooping  to  obtain 
a  view  of  whatever  might  be  causing  the  disturbance,  I  canght  sight  of  two  little  black 
creatores  engaged  in  fierce  combat.  They  tumbled  over  one  another,  and  were  so  much 
concealed  by  the  -leaves  that  they  could  not  be  easily  distinguished.  Scarcely  had  I 
obtained  this  view  of  the  combatants  than  one  of  them  b^an  to  retreat,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  opponent  Seeing  the  direction  in  which  they  were  running,  I  made  way 
through  the  briars  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  placed  myself  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
creaturea  They  came  on  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  dodged  about  within  a 
few  feet  of  ma  I  could  now  perceive  that  the  creatures  were  either  Moles  or  rats,  and 
detennined,  whichever  they  might  be,  to  capture  one  or  both. 

Disr^arding  the  thorns  and  thistles^  I  jumped  through  the  underwood,  and  was  then 
dose  to  tne  animals,  which  immediately  ceased  their  personal  quairel,  and  b^an  sinking 
in  a  most  ghostlike  manner  into  the  soil  This  proceeding  showed  me  that  they  were 
Molea  Not  being  particularly  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Mole's  teeth,  or 
with  its  disposition,  I  did  not  venture  to  take  hold  of  either  creature  with  my  hand, 
but  being  anxious  to  effect  a  capture,  I  caught  hold  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  little  fellows, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  sharp  tug  I  pulled  him  out  of  the  ground,  and  gave  him  an 
atrial  voyaga 

He  came  to  the  ground  without  any  apparent  injury,  and  again  b^gan  busily  sinking  a 
shaft  This  time  t£e  back  looked  so  very  inviting  that  I  seized  him  by  the  short  fur 
upon  that  portion  of  his  body,  and  then  found  that  I  had  him  quite  secure.  He 
appeared  veiy  philosophical  under  the  circumstances,  and  did  not  perform  any 
unnecessary  contortions,  having  very  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  safe  prisoner.  The 
next  proceeding  was  to  place  him  in  my  handkerchief  and  to  discover  whether  he  could, 
either  by  his  teeth  or  claws,  make  his  way  through  the  silk.  No  sooner  was  he 
suspended  in  this  impromptu  prison  than  he  tried  his  utmost  to  work  his  way  through  the 
waUs,  but  the  silk  yielded  to  him  and  would  not  open.  A  minute's  exertion  appeared  to 
satisfy  hitn,  after  which  he  laid  himself  calmly  down.  Having  been  occupied  for  some 
little  time  with  this  creature,  I  then  sought  after  his  companion,  which  had,  however, 
effected  his  subterranean  retreat,  and  was  probably  two  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

My  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  my  domicile,  and  was  placed  in  a  large  tub, 
over  which  for  security  a  board  was  placed,  and  in  which  was  some  earth.  The  littie 
gentieman  was  quite  at  home  in  his  tub,  and  enjoyed  himself  amazingly  with  a  '  Diet  of 
Worms.'  To  supply  him,  however,  with  this  luxury  was  not  an  easy  task ;  half  an 
hour's  digging  in  a  yielding  soil  brought  to  light  scarcely  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for 
one  day's  consumption.  Small  worms  of  about  two  inches  in  l^gth  were  quickly 
disposed  of;  whilst  fine  long  ones  were  put  out  of  sight  in  two  meak.  After  feasting 
upon  half  a  dozen  or  so,  the  Mole  would  look  veiy  much  like  a  boy  full  of  pudding,  and 
appeared  to  take  a  littie  doza  No  sooner,  however,  did  a  worm  give  him  a  flap  on  the 
nose  with  its  tail  than  he  awoke,  and,  with  renewed  vigour  and  appetite,  demoli^ed  half 
a  dozen  more  victims^  when  he  would  again  subside  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

He  lived  in  great  ease  and  luxury  during  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  met 
an  untimely  end.  The  board  upon  his  tub  was  accidentally  knocked  off  by  an  awkward 
man,  who  forgot  or  neglected  to  replace  it  A  sly  old  tom-cat  saw  tiie  Mole,  and 
impelled  by  his  own  organ  of  destructiveness,  killed,  but  would  not  eat  our  hero." 

The  cause  of  tins  curious  combat  was  probably  at  no  great  distance,  in  the  shape  of 
a  female  Mole,  for  whose  favour  the  two  animals  were  so  fiercely  fighting.  The  Mole 
pursues  its  intended  mate  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance ;  and  as  the  number 
of  males  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  females,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  Mole 
succeeds  in  wioning  his  bride  until  he  has  gained  her  in  battia  So  furious  are  all  the 
passions  of  the  Mole,  that  we  may  think  ourselves  fortunate  that  the  creature  is  so 
small ;  for  if  it  were  as  large  as  a  tiger  it  would  be  by  far  the  more  formidable  animaL 

Even  with  its  limited  capability,  it  has  more  than  once  proved  itself  a  dangerous 
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creatTire  ;  for  on  one  occasion,  a  Mole  that  had  been  made  prisoner  turned  fiercely  on  it-s 
captor,  and  fixed  its  teeth  into  his  hand  with  such  pertinacious  courage  that  it  would  not 
loosen  its  hold  until  it  had  been  squeezed  nearly  to  death  between  the  teeth  of  its 
antagonist,  who  was  obliged  to  have  resort  to  that  unpleasemt  mode  of  defence  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  infuriated  little  animaL  Another  of  these  creatures  flung  itself 
upon  a  young  lady's  neck,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  before  its  purpose  could  be 
comprehended  or  its  movements  arrested. 

With  the  exception  of  sight,  the  senses  of  the  Mole  seem  to  be  remarkably  developed. 

The  sense  of  scent  is  singularly  acute,  and  enables  the  animal  to  discover  the 
presence  of  the  earthworms  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  chase  them  successfully  through 
their  subterranean  meanderings, — a  kind  of  terrestrial  otter.  So  acute  is  the  sense  of 
smell,  that  the  experienced  Mole-catchers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  dead  Mole  at 
hand  when  they  are  engaged  in  their  destructive  avocation  ;  and  after  setting  their  traps, 
draw  the  dead  Mole  over  every  part  of  the  trap  or  adjoining  soil  which  their  hands  have 
touched,  so  as  to  overpower  the  taint  of  human  contact  Hiis  is  an  eflfectual  precaution, 
as  the  Mole  is  endowed  with  a  powerful,  very  peculiar,  and  very  unpleasant  scents  that 
adheres  pertinaciously  to  the  hand,  and  cannot  be  entirely  removed  without  repeated 
lavation. 

The  hearing  of  the  Mole  is  proverbially  excellent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  animal 
is  aided  in  its  pursuit  of  worms  by  the  sense  of  hearing  as  well  as  that  of  smell, 
Much  of  the  Mole's  safety  is  probably  owing  to  its  exquisite  hearing,  which  gives  it 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  living  being,  and  enables  it  to  secure  itseK  by 
rapidly  sinking  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  To  tread  so  softly  that  the  blind  Mole 
may  not  hear  a  footfall,  is  an  expression  which  has  become  a  housdiold  word. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  resident  in  the  long 
and  flexible  nose,  which  is  employed  by  the  Mole  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  scent. 
When  the  creature  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  about  to  sink  one  of 
its  far-famed  tunnels,  it  employs  its  nose  for  that  purpose  almost  as  effectually  as  its 
armed  fore-paws.  I  have  often  seen  the  animal  engaged  in  the  process  of  sinking  a  pit^ 
and  have  observed  that  it  always  begins  by  running  about  veiy  rapidly,  wriggling  its 
snout  backwards  and  forwards  upon  t£e  ground,  as  if  to  discover  a  soft  spot.  When  it 
has  fixed  upon  a  suitable  locality,  it  begins  its  excavation  by  rooting  in  the  ground  with 
its  nose,  and  making  a  shallow  groove  in  the  earth  by  way  of  a  commencement  Not 
imtil  it  has  formed  this  preliminaiy  trench  does  it  bring  its  digging  claws  into  action ; 
and  even  while  employing  its  natural  spades  in  the  actual  digging  and  casting  up  of 
loose  earth,  it  still  makes  use  of  its  nose  aa  a  pioneer,  so  to  speal^  and  seems  to  learn,  by 
means  of  tiie  delicate  sense  of  touch  with  which  that  organ  is  gifted,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  animal  intends  to  make  its  way. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  senses  of  an  animal  are  developed  to  an  equal  extent, 
so  that  where  one  or  two  are  singularly  acute  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Mole ;  for  although  the  scent,  touch,  and  hearing  are  remarkable 
for  their  excellence,  the  sight  is  so  extremely  defective  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  the  Mole  possesses  eyes ;  but  those  organs  of  vision  are  so 
small,  and  so  deeply  hidden  in  the  fur,  that  they  can  be  but  of  little  use  to  their  owner, 
except  to  mark  the  distinctions  between  light  and  darkness.  The  eyes  are  so  exceedingly 
small  that  their  very  existence  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  search  that 
they  can  be  seen  at  all 

The  simplest  mode  of  observing  the  Mole's  eyes  in  perfection  is  to  immerse  the 
living  animal  in  water.  It  fancies  that  it  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  therefore  exerts 
its  power  of  protruding  the  eyes  from  the  furry  coat,  in  order  to  employ  eveiy  means  for 
escaping  from  the  deadly  peril  Its  eyes  are  then  perceptible,  as  little,  black,  beady 
objects  that  glitter  through  the  fur,  but  do  .not  Appear  to  eiyoy  any  great  powers  of 
vision.  This  power  of  protruding  and  withdrawing  the  eyes  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
subterranean  habits  of  the  animal,  which  require  that  it  should  be  able  to  protect  its  eyes 
from  the  loose  mould  tlirough  which  the  creature  is  constantly  passing. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  Mole  to  thb  peculiar  life  which  it  leads,  the  entire  framework  of 
1.  53, 
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its  body  is  very  wonderfully  constructed  As  its  chief  employment  consists  in  diggings 
the. entire  strength  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  fore-quarters,  where  the 
bones  and  muscles  are  developed  to  a  marvellous  extent  If  the  Mole  be  stripped  of  its 
skin,  the  muscles  of  the  fore-Kmbs  will  be  found  to  be  so  powerful  that  they  roll  between 
the  fingers,  hard,  slippery,  and  almost  incompressible.  These  enormous  muscles  give  power 
and  motion  to  the  very  efficient  digging  apparatus  with  which  the  Mole  is  endowed. 

The  fore-paws  are  extremely  large,  and  furnished  with  strong  and  flattened  nails.  They 
are  turned  rather  obliquely,  as  seen  in  the  figure  on  p.  423,  in  order  to  give  free  scope  to 
their  exertions.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  of  very  great  thickness,  and  bowed  in  that 
peculiar  manner  which  always  indicates  enormous  strength  in  the  possessor.  But  the 
most  striking  and  curious  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  Mole  is  the  singularly  long 
shoulder-blade,  which,  by  its  great  length  and  strength,  affords  attachment  to  the 
powerful  muscles  which  alone  could  give  the  requisite  force  to  the  broad,  spade-like  paws. 
The  paws  are  devoid  of  the  soft  fur  that  shields  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  but  naked  skin.  It  is  chiefly  to  these  paws  that  any  mould  is  found  adherent 
when  the  Mole  is  captured,  for  the  soft  and  velvet-like  fur  permits  no  earthy  stain  to  defile 
its  glossy  smootimess. 

The  Mole's  fur  is  remarkably  fine  in  its  texture,  and  is  affixed  to  the  skin  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  has  no  particular  "grain,"  and  lies  smoothly  in  eveiy  direction.  Were  it 
not  for  this  peculiarity,  the  Mole  would  find  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  its 
galleries  with  the  necessaiy  celerity.  The  skin  of  the  Mole  is  remarkably  tough  and 
thick,  and  is  often  used  by  the  peasantry  for  the  purpose  of  making  purses.  The  process 
of  manufacture  is  simple  enough,  consisting  merely  in  cutting  the  animal  across,  just 
behind  the  shoulders,  stripping  the  skin  from  the  hinder  portions,  drying  it  carefully,  and 
closing  it  by  means  'of  a  string  run  round  the  edga 

The  Mole  is  said^to  be  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  to  be  able  to  cross  rivers,  when  led 
to  such  an  act  by  arqr  adequately  powerful  motive.  How  far  true  this  assertion  may  be, 
I  cannot  prove  by  personal  experience ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  possible,  for  I 
have  seen  a  Mole  swim  across  the  bend  of  a  brook — a  distance  of  some  few  yards— and 
perform  its  natatory  achievement  with  great  easa  I  was  not  near  enough  to  ascertain  the 
mode  of  its  progression,  but  it  seemed  to  use  its  fore-paws  as  the  principal  instruments  of 
locomotion.    This  cuxjumstance  took  place  in  Wiltshne. 

From  all  aecoimts,  the  Mole  seems  to  be  a  thirsty  animal,  and  to  stand  in  constant 
need  of  water,  drinking  every  few  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  order  to  supply 
this  want  it  is  in  the  habit  of  sinking  well-like  pits  ui  different  parts  of  its  "  runs,"  so 
that  it  may  never  be  without  the  means  of  quenching  its  thirst  Everything  that  the 
Mole  does  is  marked  with  that  air  of  desperate  energy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
animal  The  labourers  in  different  parts  of  England  dl  unite  in  the  same  story,  that  the 
Mole  works  for  three  hours  "like  a  horse,"  and  then  reste  for  three  hours,  labouring  and 
resting  alternately  through  the  day,  emd  with  admirable  perception  of  time 

The  well-known  "  mole-hills  "  which  stud  certain  lands,  and  which  disfigure  them  so 
sadly,  however  much  their  unsightliness  may  be  compensated  by  their  real  usefulness,  are 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  miner.  The  small  hiUocks  which 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  are  generally  made  by  the  female  Mole  before  she 
has  produced  her  little  family,  and  when  she  is  not  able  to  undergo  the  great  labour  of 
digging  in  the  harder  soil  Sometimes  the  "  run  "  is  so  shallow  as  to  permit  the  superin- 
cumbent earth  to  fall  in,  so  that  the  course  which  the  Mole  has  followed  is  little  more  than 
a  trench.  This  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  little  coquetries  that  take  place  between  the 
Mole  and  its  future  mate,  when  the  one  flies  in  simulated  terror,  and  the  other  follows 
with  undisguised  determination.  Deeper  in  the  soil  is  often  found  a  very  large  burrow, 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  two  Moles  to  pass  each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  high-roads 
which  lead  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another,  and  from  which  the  different  shafts  radiate. 

But  the  finest  efforts  of  talpine  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  the  central  fortress, 
from  which  the  various  roads  diverge,  and  the  nest  which  the  maternal  Mole  forms  for 
the  security  of  her  young. 

The  fortress  is  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  and  is  calculated  to  permit  the  ingress 
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or  egress  of  the  Mole  from  almost  any  direction,  so  that  when  its  acute  senses  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  can  make  its  retreat  without  difficulty. 

The  first  operation  is  to  build  a  tolerably  large  hill  of  compact  and  well-trodden 
earth.  Near  the  summit  of  this  mound  the  excavator  runs  a  circular  gallery,  and  another 
near  the  bottom,  connecting  the  two  galleries  with  five  short  passages.  It  then  burrows 
into  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  digs  a  moderately  large  spherical  hole,  which  it 
connects  with  the  lower  gallery  by  three  passages.  A  very  large  passage,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  high-road,  is  then  driven  into  the  spherical  chamber  by 
dipping  under  the  lower  gallery,  and  is  connected  with  the  circular  chamber  from 
below.  Lastly,  the  Mole  drives  a  great  number  of  runs,  which  radiate  from  the  rest 
in  all  directions,  and  which  all  open  into  the  lower  circular  gallery.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  short  description,  that  if  a  Mole  should  be  surprised  in  its  nest  it  can  withdraw 
through  its  central  chamber  and  so  reach  the  high-road  at  once,  or  can  slip  through 
either  of  the  short  connecting  galleries  and  e^scape  into  any  of  the  numerous  radiatoiy  runs. 

In  the  central  or  middle  chamber  of  the  edifice  the  Mole  places  a  quantity  of  dried 
grass  or  leaves,  upon  which  it  sleeps  during  its  hours  of  repose.  This  complicated  room 
is  seldom  used  during  the  summer  months,  as  at  that  time  the  Mole  prefers  to  live  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  hillocks. 

The  nest  which  the  female  contrives  is  not  iso  complicated  as  the  fortress,  but  is  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  hillock  in  which  the  nest  is  made  is  always  a  very  largo 
one,  and  is  generally  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  fortress.  Its  interior  is  very  large, 
and  is  generally  filled  with  dried  grass,  moss,  or  other  similar  substances,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  of  these  nests  have  been  found  certain  roots  on  which  the  young  Moles  can 
feed  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence.  The  young  are  usually  bom  about  April, 
but  their  appearance  in  the  world  is  not  so  determinately  settled  as  that  of  many  animals, 
as  young  Moles  are  found  continually  from  March  until  August  The  average  of  their 
number  is  four  or  five,  although  as  many  as  seven  young  have  been  found  in  one  nest 
Thei-e  is  but  one  brood  in  a  year. 

The  colour  of  the  Mole  is  usually  of  a  blackish-grey,  but  it  is  extremely  variable  in 
the  tinting  of  its  fur,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a  single  locality  specimens  of 
every  hue  from  brown  to  white.  There  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  of  almost 
every  tint  and  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession  a  cream-coloured  Mole-skin,  which  was 
obtained  I  believe  in  Wiltshire,  as  it  was  furnished  by  a  Mole-catcher  that  resided  in  that 
coimty.  The  fur  is  so  beautifully  smooth  and  soft  that  it  has  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
been  employed  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel,  or  used  as  a  light  and  delicate  coverlet 
The  fur,  or  "  feU,"  is  best  and  most  glossy  if  tY&  animal  is  taken  in  the  winter. 

Whether  the  Mole  is  more  useful  or  hurtfi  J  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  at  present  a 
mooted  point,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  so.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
subterraneous  passages  of  the  Mole,  added  to  those  of  the  earthworms,  form  a  very 
complete  system  of  subsoil  drainage,  and  that  the  creature  is  continually  enriching  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  bringing  fresh  earth  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  thus 
involimtarily  performing  the  office  of  a  plough  or  a  epada 

One  of  the  animals  which  forms  a  link  between  the  Moles  and  the  Shrews,  and  seems 
to  possess  some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  each,  is  the  curiously  formed  Scalops,  or 
Shrew-Molb. 

This  creature  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Northern  America,  and  is  generally  found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers,  being  very  water-loving  in  its  habits.  like  the  ordinary  mole,  the 
Scalops  passes  the  greater  portion  of  its  existence  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  and 
finds  a  subsistence  among  the  worms  and  other  creatures  which  it  captures  during  its 
subterraneous  meanderings.  The  muzzle  of  the  Scalops  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  conmion  mole,  being  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  13  cartilaginous  at  its  extremity.  The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  very  long  and 
flattened,  and  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  sharp  point  to  the  earth  when 
the  creature  exercises  them  in  the  act  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  hinder  feet  and 
legs  are  extremely  small,  and  the  tail  is  but  short.    There  is  no  apparent  outward  vestige 
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of  an  ear,  and  the  eyes  are  almost  invisibla    In  size  it  equals  the  common  European 
Mole,  bemg  about  seven  inches  in  total  lengtL 

Another  similar  animal,  the  Desman  of  Russia,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Shrew-Mole,  but  can  be  easily  distinguished  at  a  casual  glance  by  the  greater  length  of 
Its  tail,  and  its  superior  size  ;  its  total  length  being  sixteen  or  sevent^n  inches. 


\'^^4>r-^-^^ 


,A^^*^.  ^ 


CAPE  CHRTSOCHLOaE,  OR  CHANGEABLE  H01JL-Ckrv$oeUCrU  hoUmriuu. 


The  Cheysochloee,  or  Shinino  Mole,  or  Changeable  Mole,  has  derived  its  various 
names  from  the  very  peculiar  character  of  its  fur. 

The  colour  of  the  Chiysochlore's  coat  is  of  a  character  that  resembles  "  shot  *'  silk,  or  the 
peculiar  changeable  met^dlic  radiance  which  is  thrown  from  the  feathers  of  many  birds. 
According  to  the  light  in  which  the  animal  is  viewed,  the  fur  is  in  some  parts  of  a  golden  or 
bronzed  green,  and  in  others  of  a  bronzed  red,  these  brilliant  hues  interchanging  among 
themselves  as  the  animal  moves,  or  as  the  light  falls  at  different  angles  upon  the  fur.  The 
name  Chrysochlore  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  gold-green,  and  is  happily 
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applicable  to  the  very  singular  colouring  of  the  animal  The  term  holosericea  is  also 
Greek,  and  signifying  "  wholly  silken,"  in  reference  to  the  lustrous  surface  of  the  hairs. 

Even  putting  aside  the  strange  chromatism  of  the  fur,  the  creature  is  a  very  remarkable 
one  in  many  respects,  and  especially  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  its  teeth  and 
its  feet 

The  teeth  of  the  Changeable  Mole  are  arranged  in  a  very  peculiar  mode,  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  that  is  equal  to  their  thickness,  so  that  when  the 
^aws  are  closed,  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  fit  exactly  into  the  interstices  that  are  left  between 
those  of  the  opposite  jaw,  like  the  iron  serrations  of  a  steel-trap.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  "the  Chiysochlore  affords,  it  is  believed,  the  only  example  in  the  animal  world 
of  teeth  being  opposed  by  their  anterior  and  posterior  faces.  The  skeleton  is  altogether  a 
singular  one,  for  there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  in  one  species  twenty 
pairs  have  been  made  out    The  first  rib  is  thick  and  broad  in  proportion  to  the  others. 

The  fore-feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  the  fourth  toe  being  very  smaU,  and  tipped 
with  a  nail  of  ordinary  size.  The  other  three  toes  are  armed  with  most  formidable  claws, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  dig  into  the  earth.  The  middle  toe  carries  a 
claw  of  surprising  dimensions,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving.  The  hinder 
feet  are  five-toed,  and  of  no  very  great  proportional  siza  The  eye  is  externally  invisible, 
being  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  be  practically  blind.  There  are  no 
ears,  and  no  taU.  The  size  of  the  creature  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  common 
European  Mole. 

As  may  be  perceived  from  its  title,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although 
it  was  formerly  thought  to  inhabit  Siberia.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hottentot 
Chrysochlore ;  and  the  French  name  is  Taupe  dor^e,  or  Gilded  Mola  Its  food  consists, 
like  that  of  the  other  Moles,  of  worms  and  various  insects. 


aADIATED  HOLB,  OR  STAR-NOSED  UOLE.^Aitnmyct€s  erUtdtiu. 


Even  in  a  stuffed  specimen,  or  in  an  imcoloured  engraving,  the  aspect  of  the  Radiated 
Mole  is  a  most  grotesque  and  singular  one ;  but  its  quaint  uniqueness  is  much  more 
striking  when  the  animal  is  alive  and  in  full  health. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  animal  is  the  muzzle,  which  is  produced  into  a  long, 
slender  proboscis,  round  the  extremity  of  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  soft,  fleshy  rays, 
of  a  bright  rose-colour,  radiating  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy,  or  the  tentacles  of  a  sea- 
anemone.  These  curious  rays,  or  caruncles,  as  they  are  more  scientifically  termed,  can  be 
spread  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  present  a  strange  spectacle  when  in  movement  Theh' 
probable  object  is  that  they  may  serve  as  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  to  aid  the  animal  in 
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procuring  the  worms  and  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  openings  of  the  nostrils  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  radiaJted  disc.  The  number  of  the  caruncles  is  about  twenty. 
On  account  of  the  proportionately  lengthened  tail,  the  animal  is  sometimes  called  the 
Long-tailed  Mole ;  for  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  head  and  body 
only  measure  four  inches  and  a  hall  Another  name  by  which  it  is  known  is  the 
Condylure,  or  "  knotty  tail,"  an  epithet  which  has  been  applied  to  it  because,  when  a 
specimen  is  dried,  the  skin  of  the  tail  contracts  so  firmly  over  the  vertebrae  that  the  separate 
bones  exhibit  their  form  through  the  skin,  and  give  to  the  tail  a  knotted  aspect  The 
colour  of  the  fur  is  much  like  that  of  the  common  Mole,  being  a  velvety  blackish-grey  on 
the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  and  paler  on  the  under  parts.  The  eyes  are  extremely 
small,  and  there  is  no  external  indication  of  ears.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


rUPAIA-TANA^TVpoia  Taiui. 


The  insect-eating  animals  which  have  already  been  described  are  in  the  habit  of 
searching  for  their  prey  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  famished  with  extremely 
imperfect  means  of  sight  But  the  curious  examples  of  Insectivora  which  are  collected 
into  the  single  genus  Tupaia  are  of  a  very  diflferenf  nature,  living  in  the  ftill  light  of  day, 
and  seeking  their  insect  prey  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  dwelL  It 
needs,  therefore,  that  animals  which  obtain  their  food  in  such  a  manner  should  be  endowed 
-with  excellent  powers  of  vision ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  the  Tupaias — which 
animals  will  be  represented  by  two  examples — are  furnished  with  good  eyes  6ind  quick 
sight.  Indeed,  the  entire  aspect  of  these  creatures  reminds  the  observer  more  of  thp 
squirrels  than  of  the  moles.    The  Tupaias  are  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  parts  of  India. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  very  singular  in  its  shape,  which  is  well  represented  in 
the  engraving.  The  upper  jaw  is  slightly  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  muzzle  con- 
siderably produced,  so  that  the  head  has  a  strangely  dragon-Uke  aspect,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  position  of  the  ears,  which  are  set  very  far  back,  and  by  the  long 
sharp  rows  of  teeth  which  arm  each  jaw.  The  long  bushy  ^tail  of  the  Tupaia  gives  it  a 
kind  of  resemblance  to  the  squirrel,  a  resemblance  which  is  appreciated  by  the  native 
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Sumatrans,  who  call  the  squirrels  and  the  Tupaias  by  the  same  name.  The  feet  are  planti- 
grade, and  terminated  by  five  toes  on  each  foot,  armed  with  smaU,  but  sharp  nails,  which 
assist  the  animal  in  climbing,  and  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  spared  from  friction 
against  the  ground.  In  the  hinder  feet  the  fourth  toe  is  the  longest  The  hair  is  of  a 
silky  texture,  and  tinged  with  brown  and  yellow  by  reason  of  the  alternate  coloured 
rings  with  which  each  hair  is  marked.  On  the  tail  the  hair  is  long  and  bushy,  and 
hangs  equally  on  each  side,  after  the  manner  that  is  learnedly  termed  "  distichous." 

These  animals  are  variously  named  by  different  zoological  writers,  and  the  genus 
in  which  they  are  placed,  is  by  some  termed  IHipaia,  after  the  native  name,  by  some 
Hylogale,   and  by  others  Cladobates.     The  last 
mentioned  term  seems  to  be  in  greatest  favour, 
and  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  sigiufying  "  branch- 
traverser.** 

AsoTHER  example  of  this  curious  genus  is  the 
Peess,  or  Fbrbuoineous  Tupaia.  This  pretty 
creature  is  so  exceedingly  like  a  squirrel,  as  it  runs 
about  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  that  animal  except  by  the 
elongated  outline  of  its  head,  as  it  is  defined 
sharply  against  the  sky.  It  is  a  small  animal^ 
measuring  only  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather 
more  than  five  inches.  The  length  of  the  head 
is  two  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  animal,  as 
it  stands,  is  rather  more  than  three  inches. 

The  colouring  of  its  fur  is  very  elegant.  The 
prevailing  tint  is  a  brownish-maroon,  which  in 
some  parts,  such  as  along  the  spine,  is  deepened 
into  a  rich  brownish-black,  and  in  others,  such  as  on 
the  ribs  and  flanks,  is  warmed  into  a  reddish  tint. 
On  account  of  this  peculiar  hue,  which  resembles 
the  red  rust  of  iron,  the  epithet  of  "  ferruginea  " 
has  been  applied  to  the  animal.  This  change  of 
colour  is  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  hairs 
are  marked  in  alternate  rings  of  black  and  maroon. 
Those  which  run  along  the  back  are  black,  with  a 
fawn-coloured  ring  in  the  middle,  but  those  which 
grow  upon  the  ribs  are  fawn,  with  a  black  ring  in 
the  middle.  The  ears  are  black.  Upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  the  fur  is  of  a  whitish-yellow, 
which  on  the  abdomen  and  the  internal  face  of 
the  limbs  fades  into  grey.  The  long  and  bushy 
hairs  which  decorate  the  tail  are  so  dotted  with 
white  that  their  aggregation  upon  the  tail  gives 
to  that  member  a  greyish-brown  effect. 

Although  the  teeth  of  all  the  Tupaias  are 
evidently  of  an  insectivorous  description,  the 
Press,  as  weU  as  its  congeners,  is  said  to  feed 
chiefly  on  coleopterous  insects,  but  to  vary  its 

diet  with  certain  fruits.  It  is  said  that  the  Press  partakes  so  far  of  the  carni- 
vorous propensities  of  the  mole,  that  it  will  sometimes  pounce  upon  small  birds  as 
they  are  hopping  among  the  branches,  and  make  a  meal  upon  their  bodies.  One  of  these 
ftniTTiftlfl  that  was  tamed,  and  accustomed  to  roam  about  the  house  at  will,  was  very  fond 
of  milk  and  fruits,  and  used  to  attend  at  every  meal  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these 
coveted  luxuries. 
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The  elongation  of  the  noee,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Tupaias  of  STiinatra> 
seems  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  those  curious  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  that  are 
called,  from  tiieir  elephantine  elongation  of  nose,  the  Elephai^t  Sheews.  Several  species 
of  Elephant  Shrews  are  known  to  exist,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Africa.    The  solitary  exception,  Macroscelides  Eoretti,  is  found  in  Algeria. 

The  peculiarly  long  nose  of  the  Elephant  Shrew  is  perforated  at  its  extremity  by  the 
nostrils,  which  are  rather  obliquely  placed,  and  is  supposed  to  aid  the  animal  in  its  search 
after  the  in  reacts  and  other  creatures  on  which  it  feeds.  The  eyes  are  rather  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal 

The  tail  is  long  and  slender,  much  resembling  the  same  organ  in  the  common  mouse, 
and  in  some  specimens,  probably  males,  is  furmshed  at  the  base  with  glandular  follicles, 
or  little  sacs.  The  legs  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  the  hinder  limbs  are  much  longer 
than  the  fore-legs,  on  account  of  the  very  great  length  of  the  feet,  which  are  capable  of 
affording  support  to  the  creature  as  it  sits  in  an  upright  position.  As  might  be  presumed 
from  the  great  length  of  the  hinder  limbs,  the  Elephant  Shrew  is  possessed  of  great 
locomotive  powers,  and  when  alarmed,  can  skim  over  the  ground  with  such  celerity 
that  its  form  becomes  quite  obscured  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movement  through  the  air. 
Its  food  consists  of  insects,  which  it  captures  in  open  day. 

Although  the  Elephant  Shrew  is  a  diurnal  animal,  seeking  its  prey  in  broad  daylight^ 
its  habitation  is  made  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  consists  of  a  deep  and  tortuous 
burrow,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  perpendicularly-sunk  shaft  of  some  littie  depth.  To 
this  place  of  refuge  the  creature  always  flies  when  alarmed,  and  as  it  is  so  exceedingly 
swilt  in  its  movements,  it  is  not  readily  captured  or  intercepted. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  dark  and  rather  cloudy  brown,  which  is  warmed  with  a 
reddish  tinge  upon  the  sides  emd  flanks,  and  fades  on  the  abdomen  and  inner  portions 
of  the  limbs  into  a  greyish-whita  The  generic  name,  Macroscelides,  is  of  Greek  origin, 
in  allusion  to  the  great  length  of  its  hinder  Limbs,  and  signifies  "long-legged.*'  It  is 
but  a  small  animal,  as  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  not  quite  four  inches  in 
measurement,  and  the  tail  is  about  thi*ee  inches  and  a  quarter. 
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Passing  in  a  regular  gradation  from  the  moles  to  the  shrews  and  hedgehogs,  we  pause 
for  a  while  at  the  powerfully  scented  animal  that  is  called,  by  virtue  of  its  perhimed 
person,  the  Musk-Rat  of  India,  and  is  also  known  by  the  titles  of  Mondjoueou.  and 

SONDELL 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and  is  very  well  known  on  account 
of  the  extremely  powerful  scent  which  exudes  from  certain  glands  that  are  situated  in 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  and  on  the  flanks. 

The  odoriferous  substance,  which  is  secreted  by  the  above-mentioned  glands,  is  of  a 
musky  nature,  and  possesses  the  property  of  penetrating  and  adhering  to  every  substance 
over  which  the  Musk-Eat  has  passed.  The  musky  odour  clings  so  pertinaciously  to  the 
objects  which  are  impregnated  with  its  tainting  contact,  that  in  many  cases  they  become 
entirely  useless.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  evil  odour  with 
which  they  are  saturated ;  and  of 
so  penetrating  a  nature  is  the 
musky  scent,  that  the  combined 
powers  of  glass  and  cork  are 
unable  to  preserve  the  contents 
of  bottles  from  its  unpleasant 
influence.  Let  but  a  Sondeli  run 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  the 
contained  liquid  will  be  so  power- 
fully scented  with  a  musky  savour 
that  it  will  be  rendered  unfit  for 
civilized  palates,  and  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  wines,  lest  the  contami- 
nating influence  should  extend  to 
them  also. 

In  colour  it  is  not  unlike 
the  common  shrew  of  England ; 
having  a  slight  chestnut^  or  reddish 
tinge,  upon  a  mouse-coloured 
ground,  fading  into  grey  on  the 
under  parts  of  the  body.  In 
size,  however,  it   is   much    the 

superior  of  that  animal ;  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  brown  or  "  Hanoverian ** 
rat.  The  hair  is  very  shorty  and  the  pecidiar  reddish-brown  hue  of  the  fur  is  caused  by 
the  different  tintings  of  the  upper  and  xmder  fur. 

DxTRiNG  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year,  the  cotmtry  roads  and  by-paths  are 
frequently  rendered  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  little  mouse-like  animals,  with  long 
snouts  and  peculiarly  squared  teals,  that  lie  dead  upon  the  ground,  without  mark  of 
external  injury  to  accoimt  for  the  manner  of  their  decease. 

There  are  probably  many  other  such  corpses  upon  the  wide  and  grassy  meadow 
lands,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  upon 
the  smoothly  trodden  paths.  The  presence  of  these  deceased  creatures  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  are  so  many  predatory  animals  and  birds,  such  as  cats,  weasels, 
stoats,  owls,  and  hawks,  which  would  be  very  likely  to  kill  such  small  prey,  but,  having 
slain  them,  would  be  almost  sure  to  eat  them.  These  unsepultured  remains  are  the  bodies 
of  the  Shbew-mousb  of  England,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Ebd  Shbew.  Another 
title  by  which  this  little  animal  is  known,  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  the  Fetid 
Shrew ;  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  it  on  accoimt  of  the  powerful  scent  which  it 
exudes ;  and  the  creature  is  called  in  Scotland,  the  Banny,  a  name  which  is  evidently 
modified  from  the  Latin  term,  araneus^  or  spider-like,  which  has  been  applied  to  this 
animal  by  several  writers,  because  it  was  said  to  bite  poisonously  like  a  spider. 

The  teeth  of  the  true  Shrew  are  very  peculiar,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
1.  54. 
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cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  animaL  Their  peculiarities  are  mostly 
remarkable  in  the  incisor  teeth,  which  are  extremely  long ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  being 
curved  and  notched  at  their  base,  while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  project  almost  horizontally. 
There  are  no  canines,  and  the  molars  differ  slightly  in  arrangement,  according  to  the 
species.  In  the  Erd  Shrew  the  tips  of  the  teeth  are  tinged  with  a  blood-coloured  brown. 
The  head  of  the  Shrew  is  rather  long,  and  its  apparent  length  is  increased  by  the  long 
and  flexible  nose  which  gives  so  peculiar  an  aspect  to  the  animal,  and  serves  to  distinguish 
it  at  a  glance  from  the  common  mouse,  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  in  general  shape  and 
colour.  The  object  of  this  elongated  nose  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  animal  to  root  in  the  ground  after  the  various  creatures  on  which  it  feeds,  or  to  thrust 
its  head  among  the  densest  and  closest  herbaga  Many  insects  and  their  larvae  are  found 
in  such  localities,  and  it  is  upon  such  food  that  the  Shrew  chiefly  subsists.    Worms  are 

also  captured  and  eaten  by  the 
Shrew,  which  in  many  of  its 
habits  is  not  imlike  the  mole. 

The  habitation  of  the  Shrew 
is  in  certain  little  subterraneous 
tunnels,  which  it  excavates  in  the 
soil,  and  which  serve  as  a  hunting- 
ground  as  well  as  a  homa  Like 
the  mole,  the  Shrew  is  very  im- 
patient of  himger,  and  cannot 
endure  a  protracted  fast,  although 
it  may  not  be  so  inordinately  vora- 
cious as  that  velvet-coated  animal, 
which  it  is  said  will  die  of  hunger 
if  it  be  kept  without  food  for  six 
hours.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
the  many  dead  Shrews  which  are 
foimd  in  the  autunm  owe  their 
deaths  to  starvation,  the  worms 
having  descended  too  deeply  into 
the  ground  for  them  to  follow,  and 
the  insects,  being  pinched  with  the 
cold,  having  concealed  themselves 
in  their  wintry  hiding-placea 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  curious  phenomenon  of  dead  Shrews  lying  uninjured  on  the 
ground  will  be  readily  cleared  up,  although  it  will  not  account  for  the  singular  fact  that  the 
dead  animals  are  not  carried  off  by  cat,  weasel,  or  owl.  For  this  portion  of  the  phenomenon 
another  reason  must  be  found ;  which  probably  exists  in  the  rank  and  powerful  scent  which 
saturates  the  body  of  the  Shrew,  and  which  is  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  deter  cats  and 
other  animals  fix)m  eating  its  flesh.  Owls,  however,  will  eat  the  Shrew,  as  has  been  foimd 
by  examination  of  the  pellets  which  are  ejected  by  owls  and  other  birds  of  prey,  and 
which  contain  the  skin,  feathers,  bones,  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  the  creatures 
on  which  they  prey.  Twenty  such  pellets,  or  casts,  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  component  parts,  and  no  less  than 
seven  Shrew  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  dSbris.  Moles  are  said  to  be  among  the 
number  of  the  Shrew's  enemies,  and  to  make  occasional  havoc  among  the  pretty  little 
creatures. 

Sometimes  the  Shrews  mutually  kill  each  other,  for  they  are  most  pugnacious  little 
beings,  and  on  small  ground  of  quarrel  enter  into  persevering  and  deadly  combats ; 
which,  if  they  took  place  between  larger  animals,  would  be  terrifically  grand,  but  in  such 
little  creatures  appear  almost  ludicrous.  They  hold  with  their  rows  of  bristling  teeth 
with  the  pertinacity  of  bull-dogs,  and,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  paroxysm  of  their 
blind  fury,  roll  over  each  other  on  the  ground,  locked  in  spiteful  embrace,  and  uttering  a 
rapid  succession  of  shrill  cries,  which  pierce  the  ears  like  needles  of  sound.    It  is  a  most 
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fortunate  circumstance  that  the  larger  animals  are  not  so  vindictiyely  pugnacious  as  the 
moles  and  the  Shrews ;  for  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case  if  we  were  imable  to  put  two 
horses  or  two  cows  in  the  same  field  without  the  certainty  of  immediate  fight,  and  the 
probability  that  one  of  the  combatants  would  lose  its  life  in  the  struggla  Such,  however, 
is  the  case  with  the  Shrews ;  for  if  two  of  these  little  quadrupeds  be  confined  in  the  same 
■  box,  they  are  sure  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  the  consummation  of  the  combat  is,  generally, 
that  the  vanquished  foe  is  eaten  by  the  victor. 

However  great  may  be  the  damage  which  the  bite  of  such  tiny  teeth  may  inflict  upon 
each  other,  yet  the  bite  of  a  Shrew  is  so  insignificant  as  to  make  hardly  any  impress  even 
on  the  delicate  skin  of  the  human  hand.  Popular  prejudice,  however,  here  steps  in,  and 
attributes  to  the  bite  of  the  Shrew  such  venomous  properties  that  in  many  districts  of 
England  the  viper  is  less  feared  than  the  little  harmless  Shrew.  The  very  touch  of  the 
Shrew's  foot  is  considered  as  a  certain  herald  of  evil,  and  ftnimftlg  or  men  which  had  been 
"  Shrew-struck  "  were  supposed  to  labour  under  a  malady  which  was  incurable  except  by 
a  rather  singular  remedy,  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  homoeopathic  principle,  that 
"  similia  similibus  curantur/* 

The  curative  power  which  alone  could  heal  the  Shrew-stroke  lay  in  the  branches  of  a 
Shrew-ash,  or  an  ash-tree  which  had  been  imbued  with  the  shrewish  nature  by  a  very 
simple  procesa  A  living  Shrew  was  captured  and  carried  to  the  ash-tree  which  was 
intended  to  receive  the  healing  virtues.  An  auger^hole  was  made  into  the  tiiink,  the  poor 
Shrew  was  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  the  auger-hole  closed  by  a  wooden  plug. 
Fortunately  for  the  wretched  little  prisoner,  the  entire  want  of  air  would  almost  imme- 
diately cause  its  deatL  But  were  its  little  life  to  linger  for  ever  so  long  a  time  in  the 
ash-trunk,  its  incarceration  would  still  have  taken  place,  for  where  superstition  raises  its 
cruel  head,  humanity  is  banished. 

The  popular  ideas  respecting  the  Shrew's  bite,  which  once  reigned  even  over  the 
scientific  world,  and  are  still  in  full  force  throughout  many  portions  of  the  rural  districts, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  curious  old  zoological  author  named 
Topsel,  in  his  "  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  Serpents,"  published  in  London  in  the 
year  a.d.  1658,  p.  406  :— 

"  It  is  a  ravening  beast,  feigning  itself  gentle  and  tame,  but,  being  touched,  it  biteth 
deep,  and  poysoneth  deadly.  It  beareth  a  cruel  minde,  desiring  to  hurt  anything,  neither 
is  Uiere  any  creature  that  it  loveth,  or  it  loveth  him,  because  it  is  feared  of  all.  The 
cats,  as  we  have  said,  do  hunt  it,  and  kill  it,  but  they  eat  not  them,  for  if  they  do,  they 
consume  away  and  die.  They  annoy  vines,  and  are  seldom  taken,  except  in  cold ;  they 
frequent  ox-dung,  and  in  the  winter  time  repair  to  houses,  gardens,  and  stables,  where 
they  are  taken  and  killed. 

If  they  faJl  into  a  cart-road,  they  die,  and  caimot  get  forth  again,  as  Marcdlua,  Nicander, 
and  Pliny  afSrm.  And  the  reason  is  given  by  I^tles,  for  being  in  the  same,  it  is  so 
amazed,  and  trembleth,  as  if  it  were  in  bands.  And  for  this  cause  some  of  the  ancients 
have  prescribed  the  earth  of  a  cart-road  to  be  laid  to  the  biting  of  this  mouse  as  a  remedy 
thereof.  They  go  very  slowly ;  they  are  fraudulent,  and  take  their  prey  by  deceit  Many 
times  they  gnaw  the  oxes  hoofs  in  the  stable. 

They  love  the  rotten  flesh  of  ravens ;  and  therefore  in  France,  when  they  have  killed 
a  raven,  they  keep  it  till  it  stinketh,  and  then  cast  it  in  the  places  where  the  Shrew-mice 
haunt,  whereunto  they  gather  in  so  great  a  number,  that  you  may  kill  them  with  shovels. 
The  Egyptians^  upon  the  former  opinion  of  holiness,  do  bury  them  when  they  die.  And 
thus  much  for  tiie  description  of  this  beast.  The  succeeding  discourse  toucheth  the 
medecines  arising  out  of  this  beast ;  also  the  cure  of  her  venomous  bitings. 

The  Shrew,  which  by  falling  by  chance  into  a  cart-rode  or  track,  doth  die  upon  the  same, 
being  burned,  and  afterwards  beaten,  or  dissolved  into  dust,  and  mingled  with  goose-grease, 
being  rubbed  or  anointed  upon  those  which  are  troubled  with  the  swelling  coming  by  the 
cause  of  some  inflammation,  doth  bring  into  them  a  Wonderful  and  most  admirable  cure 
and  remedy.  The  Shrew  being  slain  or  killed,  hanging  so  that  neither  then  nor  after- 
wards she  may  touch  the  ground,  doth  help  those  which  are  grieved  and  pained  in  their 
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bodies,  with  soies  called  fellonB  or  Mies,  which  doth  pain  them  with  a  great  inflammatioii, 
60  tliat  it  be  three  times  environed  or  compassed  abont  the  party  so  tronbled.  The  Shiew 
which  dyeth  in  the  farrow  of  a  cart-wheel,  being  fonnd  and  rowled  in  potter^s  clay  or  a 
linnen  cloth,  or  in  crimson,  or  in  scarlet  woollen  cloth,  and  three  times  marked  abont 
the  impostmmes,  which  will  suddenly  swell  in  any  man's  body,  will  yery  speedily  and 
effectually  help  and  core  the  same. 

The  tail  of  a  Shrew  being  cut  off  and  burned,  and  afterwards  beaten  into  dust,  and 
applyed  or  anointed  upon  the  sore  of  any  man,  which  came  by  the  bite  of  a  greedy  and 
ravenous  dog,  will  in  very  short  space  make  them  both  whole  and  sound,  so  that  the  tail 
be  cut  from  the  Shrew  when  she  is  alive,  not  when  she  is  dead,  for  then  it  hath  neither 
good  operation,  nor  efficacy  in  it" 

It  is  probable  that  this  virulent  hatred  of  the  Shrew,  and  this  groundless  terror  of  its 
bite,  was  caused  by  the  rank  scent  which  exudes  from  the  creature,  and  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  Shrew  is  frequently  seen  in  the  close  vicinity  of  reposing  cattle.  But  as  the 
Shrew  is  an  insectivorous  animal,  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  its  habit  of  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  cattle  may  be  in  consequence  of  the  flies  and  other  insects  which 
are  always  found  in  such  localities,  and  on  which  the  Shrew  hopes  to  make  a  meal 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Shrew  will  eat  one  of  its  own  species  if  slain 
in  battle,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its  food  does  not  wholly  consist  of  insects  and 
worms,  but  is  occasionally  varied  by  other  and  more  generous  diet  One  of  these  little 
creatures  has  been  discovered  and  killed  while  grasping  a  frog  by  the  hind-leg ;  and  so 
firmly  did  it  maintain  its  grasp,  that  even  after  its  death  the  sh^  teeth  still  clung  to  the 
limb  of  the  frog.  Whether  the  creature  intended  to  eat  the  frog,  or  whether  it  was  urged 
to  this  act  by  revenge  or  other  motive,  is  uncertaiQ. 

The  nest  of  the  Shrew  is  not  made  in  the  burrow,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  built 
in  a  suitable  depression  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  bank.  It  is  made  of  leaves  and 
other  similar  substances,  and  is  entered  through  a  hole  at  the  side.  In  this  nest  are 
produced  the  young  Shrews,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
extremely  diminutive  in  size.    They  are  generally  bom  in  the  spring. 

The  total  length  of  the  adult  Shrew  is  not  quite  four  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
very  nearly  the  moiety.  The  tail  is  remarkable  for  being  square  in  form,  instead  of 
cylindrical,  and  on  account  of  that  circiunstance  it  has  received  from  some  authors  the 
specific  name  of  teiraganiirus,  or  Square-taiL 

SiMiLAB  to  the  erd  Shrew  in  general  aspect,  but  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
animal  by  its  colour  and  other  peculiarities,  the  Wateb  Shbew  stands  next  on  our  list 

This  little  creature  was  for  many  years  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  erd  Shrew, 
and  its  aquatic  propensities  thought  to  be  the  ebtdlition  of  joyous  existence,  which  was 
not  content  with  disporting  itself  upon  the  earth,  but  must  needs  seek  a  further  vent  for 
its  happiness  among  the  waters.  However,  the  Water  Shrew  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  a  separate  species,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  erd  Shrew  by  the  following 
characteristics. 

The  fur  of  the  Water  Shrew  is  nearly  black  ':i\fOn  the  upper  portions  of  the  body, 
instead  of  the  reddish-brown  colour  which  tints  the  ftir  of  the  erd  Shrew.  The  undei 
parts  of  the  body  are  beautifully  white,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
colours  is  very  distinctly  drawn.  The  fur  is  very  soft  and  silken  in  texture,  and,  when  the 
animal  is  submerged  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  possesses  the  useful  property  of 
repelling  moisture,  and  preserving  the  body  of  the  animal  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
water.  When  the  Water  Shrew  is  engaged  in  swimming,  those  parts  of  the  fur  which  are 
submerged  below  the  surface  appear  to  be  studded  with  an  infinite  number  of  tiny  silvern 
beadlets,  that  give  to  the  whole  animal  a  very  singular  aspect.  This  phenomenon  is  pro- 
duced by  the  minute  air  bubbles  that  cling  to  the  fur,  and  which  exude  from  the  space 
that  is  left  between  the  hairs.  This  curious  appearance  is  well  shown  in  the  large 
engraving  of  British  Shrews  on  page  422. 

A  further  diBtinction,  and  one  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  fenished  Viy 
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the  colour  of  the  fur,  is  the  fringe  of  stiff  white  hairs  which  edges  the  tail  and  the  toes, 
and  which  is  evidently  of  great  use  in  the  natatory  movements  of  the  animal 

The  Water  Shrew  finds  its  food  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  burrows  in  the  muddy 
river  banks,  rooting  in  the  soft  earth  with  its  elongated  nose,  and  dislodging  the  larvdB  of 
certain  insects  that  pass  that  stage  of  their  existence  in  the  mud.  It  oko  chases  and 
captures  various  aquatic  insects  as  they  move  through  the  water,  and  will  not  disdain  to 
feed  upon  moths  and  other  similar  creatures  which  have  fallen  or  have  been  blown  into 
the  water  and  then  drowned. 

In  all  its  movements,  the  Water  Shrew  is  extremely  graceful  and  active,  displaying 
equal  agility,  whether  its  movements  be  terrestrial  or  aquatic  As  the  sphere  of  its  vision 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  extended,  it  can  easily  be  approached  while  it  is  engaged  in  its 
little  gambols,  and  can  be  watched  without  much  difficulty. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  proceedings  of  a  Uttle  colony  of  these  creatures,  and 
was  able  to  sit  within  a  yard  or  two  of  their  haunts  without  their  cognizance  of  my 
person.  They  are  most  sportive  little  creatures,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a  game  of  play  with 
thorough  appreciation,  chasing  each  other  over  the  ground  and  through  the  water,  running 
up  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  and  tumbling  off  the  leaves  into  the  water,  scrambling 


WATER  8HR2SW.— :;r()MflgM(«  Fdditn* 


hastily  over  the  stones  around  which  the  stream  ripples,  and  playing  a  thousand  little 
pranks  with  the  most  evident  enjoyment.  Then  they  will  suddenly  cease  their  play,  and 
begin  to  search  after  insects  with  the  utmost  gravity,  rooting  in  the  banks,  and  picking  up 
stray  flies,  as  if  they  never  had  any  other  business  in  view. 

As  it  is  in  the  habit  of  repeatedly  passing  over  the  same  ground  in  these  mutual 
chases,  it  soon  treads  a  kind  of  path  or  road  upon  the  land,  which,  although  very  obscurely 
marked,  is  yet  sufficiently  well  defined  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  habits  of  these  little  creatures. 

Being  an  excellent  diver,  and  fond  of  submerging  itself  wholly  beneath  the  surface, 
the  Water  Shrew  would  suffer  great  inconvenience  were  its  ears  to  be  constantly  filled 
with  the  liquid  element  in  which  it  moves ;  and  in  order  to  avert  such  an  inconvenience, 
a  special  provision  of  nature  is  needed.  For  this  purpose  the  ears  are  peculiarly  formed, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  wholly  submerged,  the  pressure  of  the  water  acts  upon 
three  small  valves,  which  fold  together  and  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  single 
drop  of  water  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  As  soon  as  the  animal  rises  to  the  surface,  the 
pressure  is  removed,  and  the  ears  unfold  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  when  the  sun  shines 
warmly  on  them. 
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From  repeated  observations,  it  seems  that  the  Water  Shrew  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
fhe  neighbourhood  of  water,  neither  is  it  totally  dependent  for  its  subsistence  on  aquatic 
insects,  for  it  has  been  frequently  seen  at  some  distance  from  any  stream  or  pond  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  very  small  rivulet  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Water  Shrew,  which  will  take  up  its  residence  for  several  years  in  succession  on 
the  banks  of  a  little  artificial  channel  that  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  low-lying  fields. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Water  Shrew  is  a  more  prolific  animal  than  the  erd  Shrew, 
for  whereas  the  latter  creature  produces  from  five  to  seven  young  at  a  litter,  the  former  is 
blessed  with  a  family  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  in  number,  six  or  seven  being  the  ordinary 
average.  The  total  length  of  the  Water  Shrew  is  not  quite  four  inches  and  a  half,  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body  being  a  little  more  than  three  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail 
being  about  two  inchea  Its  snout,  although  long,  is  not  quite  so  narrow  and  pointed  as 
that  of  the  erd  Shrew,  and  its  ears  are  remarkably  small  When  it  swims,  it  has  a  curious 
habit  of  spreading  out  its  sides,  so  as  to  flatten  the  body  as  it  floats  upon  the  water. 

The  largest  of  the  British  Shrews  is  that  species  which  is  called  the  Oabed  Shrew, 
on  account  of  the  oar-like  formation  of  the  feet  and  tail ;  which  are  edged  with  even 
longer  and  stiffer  hairs  than  those  which  decorate  the  same  parts  in  the  water  Shrew. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  this 
structure,  the  habits  of  the  animal 
are  aquatic  in  their  nature,  and 
its  manners  are  so  closely  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  species, 
that  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  animal,  when  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  so  as  to  render  the  dif- 
ference in  size  less  conspicuous, 
and  the  colour  of  the  imder  por- 
tions of  the  body  less  apparent 

It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  back  of  the  water  Shrew 
is  of  a  velvety  black,  and  the 
abdomen  and  under  portions  of 
the  body  of  a  beautiful  and  clearly 
defined  white.  In  the  Oaied 
Shrew,  however,  the  back  is  pro- 
fusely sprinkled  with  white  haiis, 
and  the  fur  of  the  abdomen  and 
flanks  is  blackish-grey  instead  of 
pure  white.  The  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  however,  together  with 
that  of  the  throat,  is  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  throat  being  more  of  an  ashy 
yellow  than  the  abdomen. 

Although  not  so  common  as  the  erd  and  the  water  Shrew,  it  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  England 
where  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  wanting.  The  total  length  of  the  Oared  Shrew  is 
about  five  inches  and  a  quarter,  the  head  and  body  measuring  rather  more  than  three 
inches,  and  the  tail  being  about  two  inches  in  length.  Its  nose  is  not  quite  so  sharp  or 
narrow  as  that  of  the  water  Shrew,  and  the  ears  are  decorated  with  a  slight  fringe  of 
white  hair.  The  latter  third  of  the  tail  is  flattened,  as  if  for  swimming,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  are  slightly  squared,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  of  the  common  Shrew. 

On  account  of  the  general  darkness  of  its  fur,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  Water 
Shrew,  and  is  catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  imder  that  title  The  generic  name, 
Crossopus,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  "  fringed-feet" 


OAJIED  SHREW,  OB  BLACK  WATER  SHREW— Crdssopus  cUidha. 
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There  is  another  British  Shrew,  called  the  Rustic  Shrew  {Gorsira  jRi^tfca),  which  is 
veiy  common  throughout  Ireland,  and  is  also  foimd  in  many  parts  of  England.  Among  the 
Shrews  is  found  the  smallest  known  mammalian  animal  of  the  present  day ;  being  even 
smaller  than  the  tiny  harvest-mouse  of  England,  which  has  been  made  so  famous  by  Mr. 
White's  elegant  description  of  itself  and  its  habits  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne/' 
This  most  minute  quadruped  is  only  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  about  an  inch.  The  name  of  this  minikin  among  mammals  is  the 
Etruscan  Shrew,  and  its  habitation  is  in  Italy.  Specimens  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Algeria 

The  specific  title  of  Paradoxus,  or  puzzling,  has  very  appropriately  been  given  to  the 
Agouta  ;  a  little  animal  which  is  peculiar  to  Hayti,  and  which  combines  in  its  own 
person  several  characteristics  that  properly  belong  to  different  families  of  animals. 

Were  the  observer  to  pay  reganl  only  to  the  external  peculiarity  of  fur,  ears,  and  tail, 
ho  would  be  inclined  to  place  it  ambng  the  opossums ;  but  if  he  were  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  teeth,  he  would  probably  assign  it  a  plaoe  among  the  shrews. 


^I'l    l^^^^ 


▲QOUTA,  OR  SOLENODON.— Soiiiwcton  Porodani*. 


It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  really  allied  to  the  latter  group  of  animals,  and  it  is 
therefore  placed  in  the  position  which  it  at  present  holds  in  zoological  catalogues.  The 
fur  of  the  Agouta  is  long,  harsh,  and  coarse  in  texture,  and  its  colour  is  an  undecided  red, 
tinged  with  yellow*.  The  nose  is  extremely  elongated,  like  that  of  the  shrews,  and 
strengthened  at  its  base  by  a  slender  bone,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  in  the  earth  like  those  animals.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snout^  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  distinct  furrow.  The  cheeks 
and  lips  are  decorated  with  whisker-hairs  of  very  great  length ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ; 
the  ears  are  moderate  in  size,  and  rounded,  and  almost  devoid  of  hairy  covering.  All  the 
feet  are  terminated  with  five  toes,  and  the  long  claws  are  curved,  rather  compressed,  and 
evidently  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  at  the  soil 

The  tail  is  moderately  long,  measuring  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rounded 
throughout  its  length,  remainder  of  the  head  and  body  being  rather  more  than  a  foot 
long.  It  is  not  covered  with  hair,  but  is  rather  naked,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  is  scaly.    The  lower  jaw  is  rather  shorcer  than  the  upper. 
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The  teeth  of  the  Agouta  are  very  remarkable,  both  for  their  arrangement  and  Uieir 
form,  but  are  very  difficult  to  describe.  The  two  middle  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
extremely  large,  almost  triangular  in  form,  and  are  separated  from  the  small  lateral  incisors 
by  a  considerable  interval  The  most  singular  part  of  the  dentition  is,  however,  found  in 
the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  Van  der  Hoeven  speaks  as  follows : — "  The  two 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  small,  narrow,  placed  between  two  long  conical, 
hollowed  onthe  inside  by  a  deep  aroove ;  the  second  grooved  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw 
distinguishes  this  genus  from  all  the  others  of  which  the  dental  system  is  known  hitherto.** 
— Handbook  of  Zoology,  vol  ii.  p  727. 

The  dentition  of  the  Agouta  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  creature  was  insectivorous 
in  its  diet,  but  Mr.  Heame,  who  possessed  one  of  these  animals  in  a  living  state,  remarks 
that  its  food  is  chiefly  grain,  sJthough  it  is  also  capable  of  eating  animal  food  In 
general  appearance  the  Agouta  somewhat  resembles  the  barn-rat  of  England,  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  that  animal  if  seen  while  in  motion,  and  for  a  short  time  only. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  but  one  species  of  this  curious  genus.  The  generic  name, 
Solenodon,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  channel-toothed. 

Although  the  water  shrew  has  earned  for  itself  its  aquatic  title,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
constant  an  inhabitant  of  the  water  as  the  Dajesmak  or  Desacan,  an  animal  whose  very 
form  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  creature  that  lives  almost  exclusively  in  the  water.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  external  formation  of  the  Daesman  will  at  once  pronoimce  the  animal 
to  be  made  for  swimming  and  diving,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  for  aquatic  evolutions 
is  more  evident  as  the  structure  of  the  creature  is  more  closely  examined. 

The  legs  and  feet,  which  in  the  aquatic  shrews  are  provided  with  rows  of  stiff  bristles, 
in  order  to  assist  tiie  animal  in  its  progress  through  the  water,  are  in  the  Daesman 
entirely  modified  into  oars ;  the  powers  of  terrestrial  movements  being  subservient  to 
those  of  aquatic  locomotion.  The  toes  are  connected  with  each  other  by  well  defined 
webs,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  legs  are  concealed  under  the  skin.  The  tail  is 
modified  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  evidently  used  as  a  rudder  by  which  the  creature 
may  direct  its  course. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  appearance  of  the  Daesman  is  its  extraordinarily 
elongated  nose,  which  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  and, 
indeed,  is  quite  as  valuable  to  its  possessor.  This  prolonged  nose  is  extremely  mobile, 
and  can  be  applied  to  various  purposes :  one  object  of  the  elongated  nose  is  extremely 
singular,  and  deserves  special  notice. 

The  habitation  in  which  the  Daesman  lives  is  a  most  complicated  house,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  creature  may  escape  into  its 
stronghold' whenever  it  has  cause  to  fear  danger.  The  subterraneous  tunnel  in  which  the 
creature  lives  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  starting  point,  and  often 
embraces  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  its  various  windiogs.  As  the  animal 
does  not  become  torpid  during  the  winter,  it  needs  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  air. 
The  former  necessary  can  be  obtained  easily  enough,  but  as  the  inclement  frost  of  its 
native  country  covers  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  and  at  the 
same  time  binds  the  earth  in  an  icy  chain,  the  poor  Daesman  is  often  sadly  harassed  for 
want  of  air,  as  it  cannot  find  exit  fh)m  its  burrow,  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  getting 
into  the  fresh  atmosphere. 

In  this  strait  the  long  and  flexible  nose  of  the  Daesman  stands  it  in  good  stead ;  for 
it  runs  about  its  burrow  in  search  of  any  little  fissures  which  may  communicate  with  the 
open  air,  and  by  thrusting  the  mobile  organ  into  any  such  fortunate  crevice,  is  enabled 
to  obtain  sufficient  air  to  sustain  the  vital  powers.  Should  the  winter  be  a  particularly 
severe  one,  many  Daesmans  are  killed  by  the  insufficiency  of  ventilation  in  their  houses, 
and  are  found  in  the  spring  lying  dead  in  their  burrows. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Daesman  is  seen  upon  dry  ground,  and  even  at  the  hymeneal 
season,  which  makes  all  animals  courageous,  it  is  never  seen  at  any  distance  from  the 
water,  and  contents  itself  with  running  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  water,  or  making 
temporary  resting-places  in  the  heavy  leafage  of  aquatic  planta    Even  these  trifling 
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aberrations  from  the  usual  tenor  of  its  way  are  only  caused  by  its  eagerness  in  seeking 
its  intended  mate,  and  are  limited  to  the  short  season  of  matrimonial  enterprise.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Daesman  never  voluntarily  quits  the  water ;  and  even  if  it 
makes  little  journeys  from  one  pond  or  stream  to  another,  it  is  generally  found  to  make 
use  of  ditches  or  wet  channels  as  the  roads  by  which  it  proceeds ;  or,  in  default  of  such 
aqueous  paths,  to  traverse  the  distance  by  means  of  a  subterraneous  tunnel. 

The  scent  which  exudes  from  the  Daesman  is  of  a  musky  character,  and  so  extremely 
powerful  that  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Musk-Eat.  It  is  of  a  most 
penetrating  character,  and  so  thoroughly  saturates  every  substance  that  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  it,  that  the  odour  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  removed.  The  pike  and 
other  predaceous  fish  which  inhabit  the  same  waters  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  Daesipaan, 
whenever  they  can  succeed  in  capturing  it,  and,  by  the  odour  of  their  prey,  their  flesh 
becomes  so  tainted  that  it  is  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  glands  which  produce 
this  powerful  scent  are  placed  near  the  tail,  and  arranged  .in  a  double  row. 


DAESMAN,  OR  DBSMAN.— (;<Umyff  PyrtndUia. 


The  food  of  the  Daesman  is  chiefly  of  an  animal  character,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  the  arrangement  and  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  animal  In 
the  stomachs  of  several  of  these  creatures  that  have  been  dissected,  were  found  the 
remains  of  larvae  of  various  kinds,  and  of  earthworms,  but  nothing  of  a  vegetable  nature. 
ITet  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers  that  the  animal  diet  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
vegetable  food  ;  and  that  the  Daesman  will  on  occasions  make  a  meal  of  aquatic  roots 
and  of  acorns,  of  which  latter  articles  it  lays  up  a  store  in  the  recesses  of  its  burrow. 
Small  fish  and  frogs  are  known  to  form  part  of  its  food. 

The  habits  which  have  just  been  mentioned  are  common  to  the  entire  genus  Gkdemys ; 
two  species  of  which  are  Imown  to  exists  the  one  being  the  Russian  Daesman,  and  the 
other  the  animal  which  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

The  Russian  Daesman  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  total  length,  the  head  and  body 
being  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tail  seven  inches.  On  account  of  its  aquatic  propensities, 
and  the  peculiar  aspect  of  its  incisor  teeth,  the  Daesman  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a 
rodent  animal,  and  allied  to  the  beavers,  among  which  creatures  it  was  classed,  under  the 
name  of  Castor  moschatuSy  or  Musky  Beaver.  Its  fur  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
rich  colo'ur,  long  silky  texture,  and  warm  character.  The  colour  of  the  Russian  Daesman 
is  brown  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  becoming  darker  on  the  flanks,  and  fading 
suddenly  into  silvery  white  on  the  abdomen.  The  peculiar  warmth  of  the  fur  is  owing  to 
1.  55. 
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a  thick  and  woolly  felt  of  fine  hairs,  which  lies  beneath  the  long  silken  hairs  that  form 
the  apparent  fur  of  the  animal,  and  which  affords  an  effectual  defence  against  the  liquid 
element  in  which  the  creature  passes  so  much  of  its  tima 

The  tail  of  this  animal  is  shorter  than  the  body,  and  very  remarkable  in  its  shape,  for 
at  its  base  it  is  compressed,  but  rapidly  becomes  rounded,  and  swells  with  such 
abruptness,  that  it  may  almost  deserve  the  term  of  bulbous.  It  then  decreases  in  size  sls 
rapidly  as  it  had  increased,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  smaller,  it  becomes  vertically 
compressed.  The  entire  member  is,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  thickly  set  with  scales, 
through  the  intervals  of  which  protrude  a  number  of  short  and  bristly  isolated  hairs. 

Both  by  dimensions  and  colour,  the  French  Daesman  is  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  its  Eussian  congener,  for  it  is  barely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Bussian  animal ; 
the  tail  is  differently  formed,  and  the  colour  is  of  a  distinct  character.  The  tail  of  the 
French  Daesman  is  devoid  of  the  peculiar  swelling  that  characterises  that  member  in 
the  Eussian  Daesman,  and  tapers  gradually  to  a  point  For  three-fourths  of  its  length 
the  tail  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  becomed  vertically  compressed  for  the  remaining  fourth. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  long  as  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  very  warm  brown,  almost 
amounting  to  maroon,  the  flanks  are  a  greyish-brown,  and  the  abdomen  is  a  greyish-white. 
There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the  webbiqg  of  the  feet»  for  the  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are 
only  half  enveloped  in  the  skin,  and  the  external  toe  of  the  hinder  feet  is  unconnected 
with  the  othera. 


^jC:i£jfiAit  ^^ 


A  VEBY  remarkable  animal  now  comes  before  us,  the  Bulau,  Tikus,  or  Gymnura,  as 
it  is  indifferently  termed. 

This  creature,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  bears  no  slight 
external  resemblance  to  the  opossum  of  America,  the  similarity  being  increased  by  its 
long  and  harsh  hair,  and  the  long  scaly  tail,  sparely  furnished  with  very  short  hairs.  The 
generic  name,  Gymnura,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  naked  tail,  and  is, 
therefore  very  appropriately  applied  to  this  animal     All  the  feet  are  terminated  by  five 
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toes,  the  three  middle  toea  being  longer  than  the  others.  The  muzzle  is  much  lengthened, 
but  is  cut  ofif  rather  abruptly  at  its  termination.  The  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  owner,  and  the  ears  are  small,  rounded,  and  devoid  of  hairy  covering. 

One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  animal  is,  that  the  fur  which  covers  the  body 
and  head  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  very  long  bristling  hairs,  that  project  for  a  considerable 
distance  &om  the  body,  and  are  much  longer  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  than  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  creature  is  a  rather  peculiar  mixture  ol 
black  and  white,  which  are  arranged  as  follows :— the  greater  part  of  the  body,  the  uppe) 
portion  of  the  legs,  and  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  are  black  ;  while  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  flanks,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  are  white.  There  is  also  a  black  stripe  over 
each  eye,  which  forms  a  bold  contrast  with  the  white  fur  of  the  head. 

Like  the  preceding  animals,  the  Bulau  is  pos- 
sessed of  glands  which  secrete  a  substance  of  a 
powerful  musky  smelL  For  the  introduction  of 
this  animal  to  science  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Stamford  Saffles,  who  brought  it  from  Sumatra, 
and,  taking  it  for  one  of  the  viverrine  animals, 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Viverra  Gymnura. 

The  extraordinary  animal  which  has  been 
recently  brought  before  the  notice  of  zoologists, 
under  the  characteristic  name  of  Pen-tail,  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  from  which  country  it  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  but  appears 
to  be  of  greater  dimensions  on  account  of  its 
extremely  long  tail  with  the  remarkable  appendage 
at  its  extremity.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  en- 
graving, the  tail  is  of  extraordinary  length  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is  devoid 
of  hair  except  at  its  extremity,  where  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  double  row  of  stiff  hairs  on  each 
side,  which  stand  boldly  out,  like  the  barbs  of  a 
quiU  pen,  or  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tail  is  covered  with  scales,  which 
are  square  in  their  form,  like  those  of  the  long- 
tailed  rats,  and  of  considerable  si^e.  The  colour 
of  the  taQ  is  black,  and  the  bristly  barbs  are  white, 
so  that  this  member  presents  a  peculiarly  quaint 
aspect 

The  for  which  covers  the  body  of  the  Pen-tail 
is  extremely  soft  in  texture,  and  is  of  a  blackish- 
brown  tint  above,  fading  into  a  yellowish-grey 
beneath.  As  the  tips  of  the  hairs  are  tinged  with 
a  yellow  hue,  the  precise  tint  of  the  fur  is  rather 
indeterminate,  and  is  changeable,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  hairs  which  are  exposed  to  view. 
The  specimen  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  was  captured  by  Mr.  Low  in  the  house 
of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  celebrated  Eajah  of 
Sarawak. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  long  tail  of  the  Pen-tail  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  balancinj^ 
itself  in  its  progress  among  the  branches  of  trees  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  only  problematical, 
as  the  habits  of  the  animal  are  not  yet  known.  By  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
teeth,  it  is  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Tupaias,  which  are  described  on  page  430,  and 
with  which  animals  it  would  have  been  placed  but  for  an  unavoidable  omission. 
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The  generic  name,  Ptaocercns,  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "feather- 
tailed,"  and  is  therefore  very  appropriately  given  to  this  singular  creature. 

The  Hedgehog  finds  representatives  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  which  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  the  same  propensities  whether  they  are  foimd  in  England,  in  India,  or  in 
Africa.  There  are  several  species  of  this  curious  animal,  which  are  remarkable  for  two 
or  three  peculiarities  of  form  and  habit 

The  external  characteristic  which  inmiediately  strikes  the  attention  of  the  beholder  is 
the  formidable  array  of  bristling  spines  with  winch  the  back  is  more  or  less  covered,  and 
which  offers  a  chevaux-de-fnse  of  sharp  spikes  towards  any  animal  that  may  present  itself 
as  an  enemy.  Another  peculiarity,  is  the  power  possessed  by  these  creatures  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a  round  ball,  by  placing  the  head  on  the  breast,  drawing  up  the  legs,  and 
curling  the  bodjr  firmly  round  these  members.  By  this  posture,  the  Hedgehogs  render 
themselves  invidnerable  to  almost  every  animal  that  may  attack  them,  and  defend  the 
legs,  abdomen,  and  other  portions  of  the  body  that  are  left  improtected  by  nature.  When 
in  this  curious  attitude,  the  Hedgehog  cannot  be  unrolled  by  main  force,  as  long  as  any 
life  remains  in  the  body,  for  there  is  an  enormously  developed  muscle,  with  a  very  thick 
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margin,  which  spreads  over  the  back  and  round  the  sides,  and  which,  when  contracted, 
hol(h  ^e  creature  in  so  firm  an  embrace  that  it  will  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  yield 
its  point. 

The  technical  name  of  this  muscle  is  panniculua  camdsus,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
muscle  that  bears  and  other  animals  are  able  to  shake  their  skins  when  they  are  irritated 
Dy  any  substance  that  clings  to  the  hair,  and  which  they  cannot  reach  with  their  teeth. 

The  Hedgehogs  are  plantigrade  in  their  gait,  and,  like  the  generality  of  plantigrade 
animals,  are  not  particularly  active  or  rapid  in  their  movements.  Although  they  generally 
prefer  a  deliberate  pace  when  they  are  not  alarmed  or  hurried,  they  can  get  over  the 
ground  with  no  small  speed  when  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  make  such  an 
exertion. 

The  feet  of  the  Hedgehog  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  those  of  the  fore-feet  terminated 
with  tolerably  strong  claws,  which,  although  not  so  evidently  fossorial  as  those  of  the 
moles  and  other  insectivorous  animals,  are  yet  very  capable  of  digging,  and  are  used 
effectually  for  that  purpose.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked.  The  lunbs  and  the  entire 
under  surface  of  the  body  are  undefended  by  the  stiff  prickles  which  are  so  thickly  set 
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upon  the  back,  and  are  clothed  with  hair  of  a  more  or  less  dense  character,  according  to 
the  particular  species.  In  every  species,  however,  the  hair  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
is  intermixed  with  a  goodly  number  of  tolerably  stiff  hairs  of  a  bristly  character. 

The  food  of  the  Hedgehog  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  worms,  snails,  and  similar 
creatures,  but  it  is  of  essentially  carnivorous  taste,  and  is  in  no  wise  particular  what  the 
kind  of  food  which  it  eats,  provided  that  it  be  of  an  animal  character. 

These  details  of  form  and  habit  are  common  to  all  the  Hedgehogs ;  and  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Erinacea,  as  these  animals  are  learnedly  named,  will  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  two  species  that  will  be  figured  and  described  in  these  pages. 

The  LoNG-EAEED  Hedgehog  derives  its  name  from  the  exceeding  dimensions  of  its 
ears,  which  project  from  its  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  animal  a  very  porcine 
aspect.  TMs  species  is  found  in  Siberia  and  in  all  the  eastern  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  has  also  been  captured  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  common  Hedgehog 
of  Europe,  but  is  very  variable  in  its  dimensions,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  limbs  are  comparatively  long  and  slender,  and  the  long  hair  that  clothes  the 
lower  portions  of  the  body  is  extremely  fine  in  its  texture.  The  array  of  prickly  spines 
that  guard  its  back  does  not  extend  so  far  as  in  the  European  species,  and  are  of  a  rather 
pecidiar  colouring.  At  the  base,  each  spine  is  marked  with  a  whitish  ring,  the  centre  is 
brown,  and  the  tip  is  tinted  with  yellow.    The  colour  of  the  eye  is  bluish-grey. 

The  common  Hedgehog,  EDbdge-pig,  or  XJechin,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  our 
indigenous  mammalia^  being  foimd  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is  capable  of 
affording  food  and  shelter. 

The  hard  round  spines  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  its  body  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  rather  peculiar  shape,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  form  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  objects  which  the  spine  is 
intended  to  fulfil,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  account 

The  spine,  which  is  here  given,  is  supposed  to  be  lying  nearly  horizontally  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal,  a  position  which  it  assumes  whenever  the  Hedgehog 
chooses  to  relax  the  peculiar  muscle  which  governs  the  spines,  and 
which  seems  to  retain  the  creature  in  its  coiled  attitude.    The  point  of 
the  quill  or  spine  is  directed  towards  the  tail    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
quill  is  not  unlike  a  large  pin,  being  sharply  pointed  at  one  extremity, 
and  furnished  at  the  other  with  a  round,  bead-like  head,  and  rather 
abruptly  bent  near  the  head.    If  the  skin  be  removed  from  the  Hedgehog,  the  quills  are 
seen  to  be  pinned,  as  it  were,  through  the  skin,  being  retained  by  their  round  heads,  which 
are  acted  upon  by  the  pecuKar  muscle  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  whenever  the  head  of  the  quill  is  drawn  backward  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  point  of  the  quill  is  erected  in  proportion  to  the  force 
which  is  exerted  upon  the  head,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  rolled  up,  and  the  greatest 
tension  is  employed,  the  quills  stand  boldly  out  from  the  body,  and  present  the  bayonet- 
like array  of  points  in  every  direction. 

These  curiously  formed  spines  are  useful  to  the  Hedgehog  for  other  purposes  than  the 
very  obvious  use  of  protecting  the  creature  from  the  attacks  of  its  foe.  They  are 
extremely  elastic,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  hairs  and  quills  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  natural  elasticity  is  increased  by  the  sharp  curve  into  which  they  are  bent  at  their 
insertion  into  the  skin.  Protected  by  this  defence,  the  Hedgehog  is  enabled  to  throw 
itself  from  considerable  heights,  to  curl  itself  into  a  ball  as  it  descends,  and  to  reach  the 
ground  without  suffering  any  harm  from  its  fall  A  Hedgehog  has  been  seen  repeatedly 
to  throw  itself  from  a  wall  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
hard  ground  without  appearing  even  to  be  inconvenienced  by  its  tumble.  On  reaching 
the  ground,  it  would  unroU  itsdf,  and  trot  off  with  perfect  unconcern. 

The  thorn-studded  skin  of  this  animal  is  not  without  its  use  even  to  mankind,  and  is 
still  employed  for  various  useful  purposes. 

In  some  parts  of  the  countiy  it  is  used  in  weaning  calves,  and  is  an  infallible  mode 
of  effecting  that  object    When  the  fBumer  desires  to  wean  the  young  cal^  he  fixes  a 
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Hedgehog's  skiii  upon  the  calf's  muzzle,  so  that  when  it  goes  to  suckle  its  mother  it 
causes  such  irritation  that  she  will  not  permit  her  offspring  to  approach,  and  drives  it 
away  as  often  as  it  attempts  to  effect  its  purpose.  It  is  also  used  in  order  to  cure  carriage- 
horses  of  the  troublesome  habit  of  "boring"  to  one  side  while  being  driven,  for  when 
fixed  on  the  pole  or  the  traces  it  gives  the  animal  such  effectual  reminders  whenever  it 
begins  to  "  bore,"  that  it  soon  learns  to  pull  straight^  and  thus  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
aids  to  memory  that  bristle  at  its  sida  Even  to  scientific  pursuits  the  Hedgehog's  quills 
ore  made  to  render  its  services,  being  used  as  pins  whereby  certain  anatomical  prepara-* 
tions  are  displayed  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  which  are  not  liable  to  that  provoKng  rust 
which  is  so  apt  to  attack  metallic  pins  when  immersed  in  spirits,  and  which  often  render 
the  most  elaborate  dissections  perfectly  useless. 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  Hedgehog's  skin  was  formerly  applied  was  the  hackling 
of  hemp  before  it  was  made  up  into  coarse  cloth.  This  custom  was  followed  by  the 
ancient  Bomans,  but  is  now  obsolete,  being  superseded  by  artificial  instead  of  natural 
combs. 

The  under  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  limbs,  is  covered  with  long  bristles 
and  undulating  soft  hair,  which  passes  rather  abruptly  into  the  stiff  quills  that  defend  the 
back,  and  is  so  long  that  it  almost  conceals  the  limbs  when  the  animal  is  walking  on 
level  ground.  In  the  adult  animal  the  quills  are  hard  and  shining,  they  thickly  cover  the 
entire  back  and  top  of  the  head,  and  are  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  diversified  with  a 
blackish-brown  ring  near  the  middla  In  the  young  animal,  however,  the  spines  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  veiy  soft  in  texture,  and  nearly  white  in  colour,  so  that  for 
the  first  few  days  of  their  life  the  little  creatures  look  like  balls  of  white  hair. 

The  tail  of  the  adult  Hedgehog  is  scarcely  visible,  being  hidden  by  the  bristling  quills, 
which  exceed  its  length  by  nearly  one-fourth.  In  the  young  animal,  however,  the  tail  is 
apparent  enough,  as  there  are,  as  yet^  no  quills  to  conceal  it,  and  it  is  carried  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  length  of  the  body.  Hie  total  length  of  a  full-grown  Hedgehog  is  rather 
more  than  ten  inches,  the  length  of  the  tail  being  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  that 
of  the  head  three  inchea  The  ears  are  moderately  long  in  their  dimensions,  being  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

The  young  of  the  Hedgehog  are  bom  about  May,  and  are  so  unlike  the  parents  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  young  birds  by  inexperienced  observers.  It  is  a  very 
singular  fact,  and  one  which  is  almost  if  not  entirely  unique,  that  not  only  are  they  bom 
with  their  eyes  closed,  as  is  the  case  with  kittens,  puppies,  and  many  other  animals,  but 
with  their  ears  closed  also.  The  soft  white  quills,  which  present  so  curious  an  appearance 
as  they  lie  upon  the  transparent  pink  skin,  very  soon  begin  to  d^pen  in  their  colour,  and 
to  increase  in  number,  so  that  about  the  end  of  August  the  little  ftnimAlR  resemble  their 
parents  in  everything  but  siza  The  number  of  young  which  are  produced  at  a  birth  is 
from  three  to  four. 

The  nest  in  which  the  little  Hedgehogs  are  produced  and  nurtured  is  most  ingenious 
in  its  stmcture,  being  so  admirably  woven  of  moss  and  similar  substances,  and  so  well 
thatched  with  leaves  that  it  will  resist  the  effects  of  the  violent  showers  that  generally 
fall  during  the  spring,  remaining  perfectly  dry  in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  rain. 

Marching  securely  under  the  guardianship  of  its  thom-spiked  armour,  the  Hedgehog 
recks  little  of  any  foe  save  man.  Eor,  with  this  single  exception,  there  are,  in  our  land  at 
leasts  no  enemies  that  need  be  dreaded  by  so  weU-protected  an  animal  Dogs,  foxes,  and 
cats  are  the  only  creatures  which  possess  the  capability  of  killing  and  eating  the 
Hedgehog,  and  of  these  foes  it  is  very  little  afraid.  For  dogs  are  but  seldom  abroad  at 
night  while  the  Hedgehog  is  engaged  in  its  nocturnal  quests  i^r  food ;  and  the  fox 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  waste  its  time  and  prick  its  nose  in  weary  endeavours  to 
force  its  intended  prey  out  of  its  defences.  Cats,  too,  are  even  less  adapted  to  such  a 
proceeding  than  dogs  and  foxes. 

It  is  indeed  said  that  the  native  cunning  of  the  fox  enables  it  to  overreach  the 
Hedgehog,  and  to  induce  it  to  unroll  itself  by  an  ingenious,  but,  I  fear,  apocryphal  procesa 
Keynard  is  said,  whenever  he  finds  a  coiled-up  Hedgehog,  to  roll  it  over  and  over  with  his 
paw  towards  some  runnel,  pond,  or  puddle,  and  then  to  souse  it  unexpectedly  into  the 
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water.  The  Hedguhog,  fearing  that  it  is  going  to  be  drowned,  straightway  unrolls  itself,  and 
is  immediately  pounced  on  by  the  cunning  fox,  which  crushes  its  head  with  a  single  bite, 
and  eats  it  afterwards  at  leisura  In  America,  the  puma  is  said  to  eat  the  Hedgehog  in  a 
very  curious  manner.  Seizing  the  animal  by  the  head,  it  gradually  draws  the  animal 
through  its  teeth,  swallowing  the  body  and  stripping  off  the  skin. 

Man,  however,  troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  Hedgehog's  prickles,  and  when 
disposed  to  such  a  diet,  kills,  cooks,  and  eats  it  without  hesitation. 

The  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  kill  the  animal  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
then  to  envelop  it,  without  removing  the  skin,  in  a  thick  layer  of  well-kneaded  clay. 
The  enwrapped  Hedgehog  is  then  placed  on  the  fire,  being  carefully  turned  by  the  cook 
at  proper  intervals,  and  there  remains  until  the  clay  is  perfectly  dry  and  begins  to  crack. 
When  this  event  has  taken  place,  the  cooking  is  considered  to  be  complete,  and  the 
animal  is  removed  from  the  fire.  The  clay  covering  is  then  broken  off,  and  carries  away 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  skin,  which  is  adherent  by  means  of  the  prickles.  By  this  mode 
of  cookery  the  juices  are  preserved,  and  the  result  is  pronounced  to  be  supremely 
excellent 

This  primitive  but  admirable  form  of  cookery  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  gipsies 
and  other  wanderers,  as  in  these  days  thore  are  few  civilized  persons  who  would 
condescend  to  partake  of  such  a  diet  Utilitarians,  however,  can  render  the  creature 
subservient  to  their  purposes  by  using  it  as  a  guardian  to  their  kitchens.  Its  insect- 
devouring  powers  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  made  a  most  useful  inhabitant  of  the 
house,  and  set  in  charge  of  the  "  black  beetles." 

It  is  domesticated  without  the  least  dififtciilty,  and  speedily  makes  itself  at  home,  if  it 
be  only  supplied  with  a  warm  bed  of  rags  or  hay  in  some  dark  crevice.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  extirpates  the  cockroaches  is  most  marvellous,  for  their  speed  and  wariness 
are  so  great  that  the  Hedgehog  must  possess  no  small  amount  of  both  qualities  in  order 
to  destroy  them  so  easily.  A  Hedgehog  which  resided  for  some  years  in  our  house 
was  accustomed  to  pass  a  somewhat  nomad  existence,  for  as  soon  as  it  had  eaten  all  the 
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cockroaches  in  otir  kitchen  it  used  to  be  lent  to  a  friend,  to  whom  it  performed  the  same 
valuable  service.  In  a  few  months  those  tiresome  insects  had  agidn  multiplied,  and  the 
Hedgehog  was  restored  to  its  former  habitation. 

llie  creature  was  marvellously  tame,  and  would  come  at  any  time  to  a  saucer  of  milk 
in  broad  daylight  Sometimes  it  took  a  fancy  to  promenading  the  garden,  when  it  would 
trot  along  in  its  own  quaint  style,  poking  its  sharp  nose  into  every  crevice,  and  turning 
over  every  fallen  leaf  that  lay  in  its  path.  K  it  heard  a  strange  step,  it  would  imme- 
diately curl  itself  into  a  ball,  and  Ue  in  that  posture  for  a  few  minutes  until  its  alarm  had 
passed  away,  when  it  would  cautiously  unroll  itself,  peer  about  with  its  Uttle  bead-like 
eyes  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  resume  its  progress. 

From  all  appearances,  it  might  have  lived  for  many  years  had  it  not  come  by  its 
death  in  a  rather  singular  manner.  There  was  a  wood-shed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  where 
the  bean  and  pea-sticks  were  laid  up  in  ordinary  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
it  seemed,  for  some  imknown  reason,  to  afford  a  marvellous  attraction  to  the  Hedgehog. 
So  partial  to  this  locality  was  the  creature  that  whenever  it  was  missing  we  were  nearly 
sure  to  find  it  among  the  bean-sticks  in  the  wood-shed.  One  morning,  however,  on 
searching  for  the  animal,  in  consequence  of  having  missed  its  presence  for  some  days,  we 
found  it  hanging  by  its  neck  in  the  fork  of  a  stick,  and  quite  dead.  The  poor  creature  had 
probably  slipped  while  climbing  among  the  sticks,  and  had  been  caught  by  the  neck  in 
the  bifmrcation 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  Hedgehog  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  milk  from 
a  saucer,  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  Hedgehogs  are  accustomed  to 
suck  cows  while  they  are  lying  on  the  ground.  Naturalists  have  generally  denied  this 
statement^  saying,  as  is  true  enough,  that  the  little  mouth  of  the  Hedgehog  is  so  small 
that  it  would  not  be  capable  of  sucking  the  cow,  and  that,  even  if  it  could  do  so,  its 
needle-pointed  teeth  would  be  so  painfal  to  the  cow  that  she  would  drive  away  the  robber 
as  soon  as  she  felt  its  teeth.  So  far  they  are  quite  correct,  for  both  their  propositions 
are  undoubtedly  trua  But,  nathless,  there  is  great  truth  in  the  assertion  tiiat  the 
Hedgehog  drinks  the  milk  of  cows.  I  have  received  several  communications  on  this 
subject,  where  my  correspondents  assert  that  they  have  seen  the  creature  engaged  in  that 
pursuit,  and  I  have  been  told  by  several  credible  witnesse§  that  they  have  been  spectators 
of  the  same  circumstance.  But  in  neither  case  was  it  asserted  that  the  animal  was  really 
sucking  the  cow,  but  that  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  lapping  up  the  milk  as  it  oozed 
fix)m  the  over-filled  udder  of  the  animal  before  the  hour  of  milking  had  arrived.  Granting 
this  to  be  a  fact,  the  creature  can  yet  do  no  real  injury  to  the  farmer  or  the  dairyman,  as 
the  amount  of  milk  which  it  thus  consumes  is  very  small,  and  would  have  been  wasted  had 
it  not  been  lapped  up  by  the  Hedgehog's'greedy  tongua 

The  Hedgehog  is  also  accused  of  stealing  and  breaking  eggs,  to  which  indictment  it 
can  but  plead  guilty. 

It  is  very  ingenious  in  its  method  of  opening  and  eating  eggs  ;  a  feat  which  it  per- 
forms without  losing  any  of  the  golden  contents.  Instead  of  breaking  the  shell,  and  running 
the  chance  of  permitting  the  contents  to  roll  out,  the  clever  animal  lays  the  egg  on  the 
ground,  holds  it  firmly  between  its  fore-feet,  bites  a  hole  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shell,  and,  inserting  its  tongue  into  the  orifice,  licks  out  the  contents  daintily. 

Not  contenting  itself  with  such  comparatively  meagre  diet  as  eggs,  the  Hedgehog  is 
a  great  destroyer  of  snakes,  frogs,  and  other  animals,  crunching  them  together  with  their 
bones  as  easily  as  a  horse  will  eat  a  carrot  Even  the  thick  bone  of  a  mutton-chop,  or 
the  big  bone  of  a  fish,  is  splintered  by  the  Hedgehog*s  teeth  with  marvellous  ease.  On 
one  account  it  is  rather  a  valuable  animal,  for  it  will  attack  a  viper  as  readily  as  a  grass- 
snake,  beuig  apparently  proof  against  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  fangs.  Experiments 
have  been  tried  in  order  to  prove  the  poison-resisting  power  of  this  strange  animal,  wliich 
seems  to  be  invulnerable  to  every  kind  of  poison,  whether  taken  internally  or  mixed  with 
the  blood  by  insertion  into  a  woimd. 

On  one  occasion,  a  Hedgehog  was  placed  in  a  box  together  with  a  viper,  and,  after 
a  whUe,  began  to  attack  it.  The  snake,  being  irritated,  rose  up,  and  bit  its  assailant 
smartly  on  the  lip.     The  Hedgehog  took  but  little  notice  of  the  incident,  but,  after 
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Kcking  the  wounded  spot  once  or  twice,  returned  to  the  charge.  At  last  it  succeeded  in 
killing  the  viper,  and,  after  having  done  so,  ate  its  vanquished  enemy,  beginning  at  the 
tail,  and  so  working  upwards.  The  animal  always  seems  to  eat  a  snake  in  this  fashion, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  known  to  proceed  with  its  banquet  while  the  poor  snake  was 
still  living. 

Poisons  of  all  kinds  have  been  tried  upon  the  Hedgehog  without  the  least  eflTect 
Prussic  acid,  arsenic,  and  other  deadly  substances  have  been  unsuccessfully  administered, 
and  the  animal  has  been  known  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  meal  on  cantharides  without 
experiencing  any  ill  effects  from  these  cauterising  insects.  How  it  is  that  the  constitution 
of  the  creature  can  resist  the  effects  of  such  powerful  substances  is  not,  as  yet,  known. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and,  if  it  could  be  elucidated,  would  probably 
be  of  incalculable  service  to  mankind. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  Hedgehog  was  employed  in  the  demolition  of  a  snake,  it 
proceeded  in  a  remarkably  cautious  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a  practised  combatant,  and 
had  learned  how  to  inflict  injury  on  its  foe  without  suffering  in  returiL  On  bemg  roused 
by  the  touch  of  the  snake,  the  Hedgehog — ^which  had  been  coiled  up — ^unrolled  itself,  bit 
the  snake  sharply,  and  immediately  resumed  its  coiled  attituda  Three  times  it  repeated 
this  proceeding,  and  when  after  the  third  bite  the  snake's  back  was  bitten  through,  the 
Hedgehog  stood  by  the  side  of  its  victim,  and  deliberately  crushed  the  snake's  body 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  biting  it  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  Having  thus 
placed  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  retaliation,  it  took  the  tip  of  the  snake's  tail  in  its 
mouth,  began  to  eat  it,  and  finished  the  reptile  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  exploits  of  the  Hedgehog  in  serpent-killing  are  useful  enough  in  their  way,  but 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  animal  are  exercised  upon 
less  harmful  creatures  than  vipers  or  other  "vermin."  Indeed,  the  poultry-fancier  and  the 
game-preserver  have  too  much  reason  for  ranking  the  Hedgehog  itself  under  that 
expressive  and  somewhat  comprehensive  epithet.  Many  are  the  instances  on  record 
where  the  creature  has  been  detected  in  the  act  of  destroying  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
various  kinds  of  game,  and  has  been  unexpectedly  discovered  to  have  been  the  per- 
petrator of  sundry  acts  of  robbery  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fox, 
the  weasel,  or  the  polecat. 

On  one  occasion,  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  bantem  cock  was  roused  by  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  place  where  the  fowl  was  kept,  and  on  going  down  to  see  what  might 
be  the  matter,  found  his  feathered  favourite  struggling  in  the  jaws  of  a  Hedgehog,  which 
had  caught.it  by  the  leg  and  would  speedily  have  devoured  it  had  not  its  owner  come, 
happily,  to  the  lescue.  Again,  no  less  than  fifteen  turkey  poults  had  been  destroyed  ia 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  three  having  been  abstracted  and  the  others  killed.  A 
number  of  steel-traps  were  laid  around  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  on  the  following 
morning  three  male  Hedgehogs  were  found  in  the  traps,  having  evidently  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  the  victims  of  their  previous  raid. 

All  kinds  of  game  fall  occasional  victims  to  the  Hedgehog's  appetite,  and  the 
partridge,  the  hare,  and  the  pheasant  seem  to  suffer  equally  from  the  voracity  of  this 
strange  animal  A  Hedgehog  has  been  seen  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  hare,  and  had 
inflicted  such  injuries  that  the  poor  creature  died  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  had  been 
rescued  from  tLe  jaws  of  its  assailant.  This  circumstance  occurred  in  Cumberland. 
Babbits,  too,  are  frequently  eaten  by  this  animal,  and  Hedgehogs  have  several  times  been 
taken  in  traps  that  have  been  set  for  other  ''vermin,"  and  baited  with  portions  of  dead 
rabbits. 

That  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  terrestrial  animals  should  be  captured  by  so  apparently 
clumsy  an  animal  as  the  Hedgehog  is  suf&ciently  remarkable,  but  that  the  wary  pheasant 
and  the  weU-winged  partridge  should  fall  victims  to  the  creature  is  more  than  singular. 
Yet  there  are  many  accredited  instances  where  the  Hedgehog  has  been  captured  in  the  very 
act  of  killing  and  eating  partridges,  and  has  even  been  killed  while  the  head  of  a  young 
partridge  still  protruded  &om  its  mouth.  One  of  these  creatures  has  been  detected  in  the 
act  of  eating  a  hen-pheasant  which  had  been  placed  in  a  cage  to  which  it  had  gained 
jaccess  by  squeezing  itself  through  a  marvellously  small  aperture.  Another  pheasant  had 
1.  56. 
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been  killed  on  the  previous  day,  but  its  death  had  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  stoal 
Earth  and  air  thus  seem  to  furnish  their  quota  of  nourishment  for  the  Hedgehog,  which 
extends  its  depredations  to  the  aqueous  element,  and  displays  a  cultivated  taste  for  fish. 
So  fond  is  this  carnivorous  creature  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  it  has  been  frequently  caught 
in  traps  which  have  been  baited  with  fish  for  the  express  purpose  of  decoying  the 
Hedgehog  into  their  treacherous  jaws. 

whether  in  its  wild  state  it  is  able  to  capture  the  little  birds,  is  not  accurately  known, 
but  in  captivity  it  eats  finches  and  other  little  birds  with  great  voracity.  One  of  these 
animals,  that  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication,  ate  no  less  than  seven  sparrows  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night,  and  another  of  these  creatures  crushed  and  ate  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  more  than  as  many  sparrow-heads,  eating  bones,  bill,  and  neck  with 
equal  ease. 

Its  legitimate  prey  is  found  among  the  insect  tribe,  of  which  it  consumes  vast 
numbers,  being  able,  not  only  to  chase  and  capture  those  which  run  upon  the  ground, 
but  even  to  dig  in  the  earth  and  feed  upon  the  grubs,  worms,  and  various  larvsB  which 
pass  their  lives  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  Hedgehog  has  been  seen  to 
exhume  the  nest  of  the  bumblebee,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  sloping  bank,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  habitation  of  these  insects,  and  to  eat  bees,  grubs,  and  honey,  unmindfiil 
of  the  anger  of  the  survivors,  who,  however,  appeared  to  be  but  little  affected  by  the 
inroads  which  the  Hedgehog  was  making  upon  their  offspring  and  their  stoies. 

According  to  the  generality  of  writers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Mr.  White, 
the  immortalizer  of  Selbome,  the  food  of  the  Hedgehog  is  not  entiiely  animal,  but 
is  varied  with  sundry  vegetable  substances,  such  as  roots,  haws,  crabs,  and  other  wild 
fruits.  Others,  however,  deny  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  Hedgehog.  In  the  "  Natural 
History  of  Selbome,"  however,  we  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hedgehog  devours  the  roots  of  the  plantain  without  injuring  the  leaves,  by 
grubbing  with  its  snout,  and  biting  off  the  stems  so  delicately  that  the  leaves  fall 
untouched.    The  roots  of  grasses  are  also  said  to  form  part  of  the  Hedgehog^s  feod. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  destructive  tendency  which  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
so  strongly  developed  in  the  Hedgehog,  the  animal  is  a  determined  fighter  whenever  it 
engages  in  battle,  and  is  capable  .of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its  sharp  teeth  and 
powerful  jaws.  Should  several  Hedgehogs  be  confined  in  one  spot,  and  a  stranger  be 
admitted  among  them,  the  new-comer  wifi  assuredly  be  forced  to  fight  for  his  position, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  either  kill  one  of  his  opponents,  or  will  fall  by  the  teeth  of  his 
cidversary.  In  either  case  the  victor  becomes  a  quadrupedal  cannibal,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  having  destroyed  his  foe,  proceeds  to  eat  him.  In  such  a  case,  the  slain  combatant 
is  totally  devoured,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  its  prickles,  which  remain  as  a 
tqken  of  battle  and  a  trophy  of  victory. 

All  Hedgehogs  are,  however,  not  endowed  with  an  equal  amount  of  oombativeness, 
but  are  extremely  different  in  their  dispositions.  Some  are  most  gentle  and  retiring  in 
their  habits,  while  others  are  savage  and  ferocious  to  a  degree,  and  seem  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  fear,  so  that  they  will  attack  boldly  any  object  which  annoys  them,  perfectly 
regardless  of  its  character  or  its  siza 

The  Hedgehog  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  dull  and  stupid  animal,  incapable  of 
b^ing  tamed,  and  min&ul  only  of  its  own  comfort  Such,  however,  is  really  not  tne  case, 
for  when  the  animal  meets  with  a  kind  and  thoughtfcd  owner,  who  will  try  to  develop 
the  best  feelings  of  the  creature,  it  proves  to  be  quite  affectionate  in  its  character,  and 
will  display  no  small  an^punt  of  fearless  attachment  to  its  master.  It  would,  in  ail 
probability,  have  been  better  appreciated  had  it  not  been,  unfortunately,  the  object  of 
terror  or  detestation  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  wbo  are 
either  alarmed  at  its  prickly  array  of  quills,  or  have  imbibed  certain  pejudicial  notions 
concerning  its  harmful  qualities. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Hedgehog  is  fond  of  milk,  but  it  wonld 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  animal  would  condescend  to  partake  of  strong  diiuk,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Bdl  of  a  Hedgehog  which  he 
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and  to  which  he  administered  a  strong  potation  of  sweetened  whisky.  The  ezperimenc 
was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  injuring  the  animal,  but  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  popular  assertion  that  the  creature  would  thereby  be  rendered  tame.  After  saying 
that  the  intoxicating  draught  soon  showed  its  power  on  the  animal,  t>t.  Ball  pit)ceeds  as 
follows :  — 

**  Like  the  beasts  that  so  indulge,  he  was  anything  but  himself^  and  his  lack-lustre, 
leaden  eye,  was  rendered  still  less  pleasing  by  its  inane,  drunken  expression.  £te  staggered 
towards  us  in  a  ridiculous,  get-out-of-my-way  sort  of  manner;  however,  he  had  not  goi'e 
far  before  his  potation  produced  all  its  effects — he  tottered,  then  fell  on  his  side ;  he  was 
drunk  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  could  not  even  hold  by  the  ground.  We 
could  then  pull  him  about,  open  his  mouth,  twitch  his  whiskers,  &a — he  was  imresisting. 
There  was  a  strange  expression  in  his  face  of  that  self-confidence  which  ^^e  see  in 
cowards  when  inspired  by  drinking. 

We  put  him  away,  and  in  some  twelve  hours  afterwards  found  him  runnijog  about, 
and,  as  was  predicted,  quite  tame,  his  spines  lying  so  smoothly  and  regularly  that  he  could 
be  stroked  down  the  back  and  handled  freely.  We  turned  nim  into  the  kitchen  to  kill 
cockroaches,  and  know  nothing  furrier  of  hiia" 

The  home  of  the  Hedgehog  is  made  in  sctfne  retil^d  and  well-protected  spot,  such  as  a 
crevice  in  rocky  ground,  or  under  the  stones  of  some  old  ruin.  It  greatly  affects  hollow 
trees,  wherever  the  decayed  wood  permits  it  to  find  an  easy  entrance,  and  not  unfrequently 
is  found  coiled  up  in  a  warm  nest  which  it  has  made  under  the  large  gnarled  roots  of 
some  old  tree,  where  the  rains  have  washed  away  the  earth  and  left  the  roots  projecting 
occasionally  from  the  ground  Beside  these  legithnate  habitations,  the  Hedgehog  is 
frequently  found  to  intrude  itself  upon  the  homes  of  other  animals,  and  has  been  often 
captured  within  rabbit  burrows,  t^erhaps  it  may  he  led  to  these  localities  by  the  double 
motive  of  obtaining  shelter  fiiom  weather  and  enemies  and  of  making  prey  of  an  occasional 
young  rabbit 

In  its  retreat  the  Hedgehog  usually  passes  the  winter  in  that  semi-animate  condition 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  hibernation. 

The  hibernation  of  the  Hedgehog  is  more  complete  than  that  of  the  dormotise  or  any 
other  of  our  indigenous  hibernating  quadrupeds,  for  they  always  have  a  stock  of  food  on 
which  they  can  rdy,  and  of  which  they  sparingly  partake  duiing  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  The  HedgelH)g,  hot^ever,  lays  up  no  such  stores,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  do  so>  for^  aft 
has  already  been  mentioned,  its  food  is  almost  entii-ely  of  an  animal  natura 

The  hibernation  of  the  Hedgehog  has  lately  been  denied*  because  Hedgehogs  are 
occasionally  found  at  laige  during  the  winter  months.  Yet  this  is  no  proof  to  the 
contraiy,  for  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  bears  are  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
Toaming  about  during  the  winter,  instead  of  lying  motionless  in  their  dens,  as  is  the 
general  custom,  yet  no  one  denies  the  hibcfmation  of  the  bear  in  consequence  of  that 
well-known  circumstanca  The  subject  of  hibernation  has  been  most  elaborately  worked 
out  by  Dr.  MarBhall  Hall,  who  has  published  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  "  I'odd's 
Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy,''  and  has  made  inany  curious  observations  on  the  hibernating 
qualities  of  the  animal  i^hich  is  now  under  consideratioa 

Li  this  able  dissertation,  Dr.  Hall  wains  observers  against  confounding  together  the 
torpor  which  is  produced  by  excessive  cold  and  that  peculiar  torpid  state  which  is  called 
hibernation.  Indeed,  it  is  always  found  that  although  a  Hedgehog,  or  other  hibernating 
animal,  will  pass  into  its  semi-animate  condition  at  a  moderately  low  temperature,  it  will 
be  roused  at  once  by  severe  cold,  and  will  not  again  resume  its  lethaigy  until  the  tempera^ 
ture  be  somewhat  moderated.  "All  hibernating  animals,"  he  observes,  ''avoid  exposure 
to  extlreme  cold.  They  seek  some  secure  retreat^  make  themselves  nests  or  houses,  or 
congiegate  in  clusteis,  and  if  the  season  prove  unusually  severe,  or  if  their  t^treat  be  not 
well  chosen,  and  they  be  exposed  in  consequence  to  excessive  coH  biany  become 
benumbed,  stiiBT,  ahd  die." 

Those  who  ex^riment  upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  hibernation  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  remember  also  that  the  least  disquietilig  of  the  animal  will  injure  the  condition 
under  which  it  sustains  its  torpidity,  even  thon^  it  should  be  of  so  EQight  a  nature  as 
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touching  the  table  on  which  it  is  placed,  or  walking  with  a  heavy  step  across  the  room  One 
experimenter,  who  thought  that  intense  cold  was  the  cause  of  the  torpidity,  surrounded  a 
hibernating  Hedgehog  with  a  freezing  mixture,  in  the  hope  of  plunging  the  animal  into  a 
more  profound  sleep.  The  result,  however,  was  entirely  different  from  his  expectation, 
for  the  excess  of  cold  first  awoke  the  sleeping  animal  and  afterwards  froze  it  to  death. 

If  the  sleeping  Hedgehog  be  touched,  or  otherwise  disturbed,  it  rouses  itself  from  its 
lethargy,  walks  about  a  little,  takes  some  food,  if  there  should  be  any  at  hand,  and  soon 
returns  to  its  somnolent  condition. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  if  a  hibernating  animal  be  suddenly  decapitated,  before  it 
has  time  to  awake  from  its  sleep,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  to  last  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  a  kind  of  independent  life.  In  one  experiment^ 
not  only  was  the  brain  removed,  but  the  entire  spinal  cord  removed;  yet  the  heart 
continued  to  pulsate  for  two  hours,  and  for  more  than  twelve  hours  would  contract  if 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  The  animal  on  which  this  experiment  was  made 
had  been  continually  torpid  for  rather  more  than  six  days. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  result  of  this  wonderful  experiment,  the  respiration  of 
hibernating  animals  is  extremely  slight,  so  slight,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
Long  and  delicate  rods  have  been  so  fixed  to  the  slumbering  animal  that  the  smallest ' 
movement  was  apparent,  and  yet  they  never  moved  perceptibly  unless  the  animal  were 
roused  by  a  touch  or  the  sudden  shock  of  an  incautious  footstep.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
whenever  the  hibernating  Hedgehog  is  thus  roused  it  utters  a  deep  sonorous  respiration, 
which  is  a  test  of  its  being  truly  hibernating.  Should  it  be  only  in  the  ordinary  sleep, 
the  creature  only  stirs  uneasily,  and  silently  coils  itself  more  firmly  than  before. 

The  sight  of  the  Hedgehog  does  not  appear  to  be  so  excellent  as  its  powers  of  scent, 
which  are  admirably  developed,  as  may  be  seen  by  opening  the  side  of  a  Hedgehog's  face. 

One  of  these  animals  has  been  seen  to  chase  a  partridge  across  a  road,  following  her 
through  the  hedge  with  perfect  precision;  and  another  was  observed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  mankind  by  means  of  its  powers  of  scent,  as  it  was  in  a  position  jfrom  whence 
it  could  not  see  its  fancied  enemies.  The  Hedgehog  had  already  passed  the  observers^ 
who  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  order  to  watch  its  proceedings,  but  after  it  had  run  for  a 
few  paces,  it  suddenly  stopped,  seemed  suspicious  of  some  danger,  stretched  its  nose  in 
the  air,  and  stood  on  its  guard.  In  a  few  moments  it  seemed  to  have  set  itself  at  ease, 
and  resumed  its  course.  The  spectators  then  slightly  shifted  their  position,  so  as  to  bring 
the  animal  again  within  the  range  of  their  "wind,"  when  the  creature  repeated  the  same 
process,  and  did  not  appear  entirely  at  its  ease  for  some  little  tima 

Althottgh  unable  to  contract  itself  into  a  ball,  after  the  manner  of  the  true  Hedgehogs, 
the  Tanrec,  or  Madagasgab  Hedgehog,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  closely  allied  to 
these  animals,  and  in  many  respects  bears  some  resemblance  to  thenL 

In  size,  this  animal  is  about  the  equal  of  the  European  Hedgehog,  but  is  rather  more 
elongated  in  its  form,  and  furnished  with  longer  legs,  so  that  when  it  walks  it  does  not 
carry  its  abdomen  so  close  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  the  preceding  animal  The 
muzzle  of  the  Tanrec,  or  Tenrec,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  is  extremely  elongated, 
rather  sharply  pointed,  and  brown  in  colour ;  the  ears  are  small  and  rounded,  and  the  tail 
is  absent^  a  peculiarity  which  has  earned  for  the  animal  its  specific  title  of  ecauddtus,  ot 
tail-less.  The  generic  name,  Cent^tes,  or  more  correctly,  KenWtes,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and 
signifies  "thorny,"  in  allusion  to  the  short  and  thorn-like  spines  with  which  the  body  is 
covered 

The  colour  of  the  Tanrec  is  rather  variable  at  different  times,  on  account  of  the 
variegated  tints  which  bedeck  the  array  of  quills  that  adorn  and  def^d  its  back.  These 
quills  are  black  towjirds  their  tips,  and  yellowish  towards  their  bases,  so  that  either  tint 
predominates,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  quills.  In  length  they  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Hedgehog,  the.  largest  not  exceeding  an  inch.  The  throat,  abdomen,  and 
inside  faces  of  the  limbs  ate  covered  with  rather  coarse  yellowish  hairs,  and  the  sides  and 
flanks  are  decorated  with  long  silken  hairs  of  the  same  colour  as  the  spines. 

Like  the  Hedgehog,  the  Tanreo  is  a  hibernating  animal,  sleeping  for  eSt  least  three 
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months  of  the  year,  secure  in  the  burrow  which  it  has  excavated  by  means  of  the  powerfdl 
and  crooked  claws  which  are  attached  to  its  feet. 

Some  writers  assert  that  its  period  of  torpidity  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  while 
others,  who  have  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  say  that  its  periodic 
somnolence  takes  place  during  the  cold  and  wintry  months.  These  contradictory  accounts . 
can  be  reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mauritian  winter  is  from  June  to  November,  and 
that  the  months  which  in  that  island  are  reckoned  as  summer  months,  are  winter  momths 
with  ourselves. 

It  is  not  very  commonly  seen,  even  in  the  localities  which  it  most  frequents,  as  it  is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  and,  except  when  under  the  protection  of  the  shades  of  night,  very 
seldom  leaves  the  burrow  in  which  it  has  taken  up  its  residence.  The  locality  which  it 
chooses  for  its  subterranean  residence  is  generally  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  security, 
being  usually  among  the  old  roots  of  clumps  of  bamboos,  which  defend  and  conceal  the 
entrance,  and  offer  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  foe  that  might  desire  to  dig 
the  animal  out  of  its  den. 

The  natural  food  of  the  Tanrec  consists  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  reptiles,  and  various 
similar  substances,  but  the  creature  will  condescend  to  feed  for  a  time  on  more  sophisticated 
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dainties,  such  as  boiled  rice.  It  is  supposed  that  an  unmixed  vegetable  diet  would  be 
very  hurtful  to  the  animal's  well-fceing. 

Possessed  of  a  most  overpowering  and  unpleasant  smell  of  musk,  the  Tanrec  is  not  an 
animal  which  would  be  supposed  to  furnish  an  agreeable  article  of  diet  to  any  one,  except 
to  a  starving  man  in  the  last  extremity  of  himger.  Yet  the  natives  of  Madagascar  esteem 
it  among  their  rarest  luxuries,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  this  very  powerful  food,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  part  with  a  specimen  which  they  have  captured,  and  which  they 
have  already  dedicated,  in  anticipation,  to  the  composition  of  some  wonderful  specimen  of 
the  cook's  ait 

The  Tanrec  is  an  inhabitant  of  Madagascar,  as  may  be  deduced  from  its  popular  title 
of  Madagascar  Hedgehog,  but  has  been  taken  to  the  Mauritius  and  there  naturalized. 

Thebe  are  other  species  of  the  Madagascar  Hedgehog,  besides  the  tanrec,  among  which 
are  recognised  the  Tendbac,  or  Spiny  Tenbec  {CentS^es  apinosus),  and  the  Banded 
Tenbec  (CentStes  MadagcLScarensis). 

The  former  of  these  animals  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  tanrec,  being  only  five  or  si* 
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inches  in  length.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  rich  and  varied,  owing  to  the  deep 
tinting  of  the  quills  and  the  soft  hues  of  the  long  and  flexible  hairs  which  stud  the  body 
intermixed  with  the  quills.  The  hair  is  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  quills  are  of  a  deep  red 
or  mahogany  tint  towards  their  points,  and  white  towards  their  basea  The  long  coarse 
hairs  which  cover  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  are  annulated.  This  animal  is  said  to  be 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  and  to  make  deep 
burrows  near  the  bank    The  natives  esteem  it  highly  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  Banded  Tenbec,  or  Varied  Tenreg,  as  the  name  is  sc^ietimes  given,  is  also  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  has  derived  its  title  of  Banded,  or  Varied,  from  the  bold  colouring 
of  the  quills  and  hair. 

The  general  colour  of  the  back  is  a  blackish-brown,  diversified  with  three  bold  stripes 
of  yellowish-white,  that  afford  a  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  ground-hues  of  the  back. 
The  centre  one  of  these  stripes  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  the  two 
others  commence  by  the  ear  and  terminate  by  the  flank.  The  hair  that  covers  the  ander 
portions  of  the  body  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 
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The  extbaobdinabt  ftnima.Ls  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  Macropidaa 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  opossum  of  Virginia,  inhabitants  of 
Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Many  of  these  creatures,  such  as  the  kangaroo,  some  of  the  opossums,  and  the 
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petauristes,  are  of  such  singular  formation,  and  so  remarkable  in  their  habits  of  life,  that 
if  they  had  not  been  made  familiar  to  us  through  the  mediumship  of  menageries, 
museums,  and  the  writings  of  accredited  travellers,  we  should  feel  rather  inclined  to 
consider  them  and  their  habits  to  be  but  emanations  from  the  fertile  brain  of  some 
imaginative  voyager,  who  was  taking  fall  advantage  of  the  proverbial  traveller's  licence. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  our  familiarity  with  these  animals  in  no  way  derogates  from 
our  wonder  at  their  strange  conformation ;  and  the  structure  of  many  of  them  is  so 
complicated,  and  involves  so  many  considerations,  that  the  study  of  the  Macropidas 
and  their  habits  is  as  yet  but  little  advanced.  Anatomists  such  as  Owen,  Meckel,  John 
Hunter,  and  scientific  travellers  such  as  Gould,  have  done  much  towards  clearing  up 
many  dubious  points  in  the  history  of  these  animals,  but  the  subject  is  yet  comparatively 
in  obscurity,  and  much  Temains  to  be  achieved  by  future  zoologists. 

Many  acknowledged  species  are  known  but  as  "specimens,"  no  accounts  of  their 
mode  of  life,  the  localities  which  they  most  frequent,  their  food,  or  their  habits,  having  as 
yet  been  given  to  the  world  ;  while  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  in  many  of  the  vast 
imexplored  portions  of  Australasia  may  yet  be  found  numerous  species  of  these  animals 
which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  science,  and  which  will  supply  many  of  the  links  which 
are  needed  to  complete  the  system  of  nature. 

There  is  hardly  any  practical  writer  on  zoology  who  does  not  lament  the  very 
incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  and  those  who  have  thrown  themselves 
most  zealously  into  the  work,  and  have  achieved  the  greatest  success^  have  been  the  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  enormous  gap  that  has  yet  to  be  filled,  and  to  urge  others  to 
prosecute  their  researches  in  regions  which  have  as  yet  been  untraversed  by  the  foot  of 
civilized  man,  and  which  are  the  most  likely  to  be  the  dwelling-places  of  creatures  on 
which,  as  yet,  an  educated  white  man  has  never  set  his  eye.  Several  genera  are  known 
to  be  extinct,  and  there  are  interesting  accounts  of  fossil  discoveries  in  Australia,  which 
bring  to  light  the  remains  of  gigantic  animals  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  now 
inhabit  that  country. 

So  distinct  are  many  of  the  animals  of  Australia  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  that 
more  than  one  zoologist  has  confessed  that  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  another  and 
a  later  creation  than  that  by  which  the  animals  of  the  northern  hemisphere  received 
their  being. 

The  peculiarity  which  gives  the  greatest  interest  to  this  group  of  animals,  is  that 
wonderful  modification  of  the  nutritient  organs,  which  has  gained  for  them  the  title  of 
Mabsxtpialia,  or  pouched  animals  —  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
marsuptum,  which  signifies  a  purse  or  pouch.  This  singular  structure  is  only  found  in 
the  female  Marsupials,  and  in  them  is  variously  developed  according  to  the  character  of 
the  animal  and  the  mode  of  life  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  more  minute  details  concerning  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  particular  species  to  which  it  belongs,  but  the 
general  idea  of  that  structure  is  much  as  follows  : — 

The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  a  tolerably  laige  pouch,  in  the  interior 
of  which  the  mammsB,  or  teats,  are  placed.  When  the  young,  even  of  so  large  an  animal 
as  the  kangaroo,  make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  are  exceedingly  minute — the 
young  kangaroo  being  only  an  inch  in  length  —  and  entirely  unable  to  endure  the  rough 
treatment  which  they  would  meet  with  were  they  to  be  nurtured  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  of  all  other  animals  are  nourished.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom,  they  are  transferred  by  the  mother  into  the  pouch,  when  they  instinctively  attach 
themselves  to  the  teats,  and  there  hang  until  they  have  attained  considerable  dimensions. 
By  degrees,  as  they  grow  older  and  stronger,  they  loosen  their  hold,  and  put  their  little 
heads  out  of  the  living  cradle,  in  order  to  survey  the  world  at  leisure.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  they  gain  sufiBcient  strength  to  leave  the  pouch  entirely,  and  to  frisk  about  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  who,  however,  is  always  ready  to  receive  them  again 
into  their  cradle  if  there  is  any  rumour  of  danger  ;  and  if  any  necessity  for  flight  should 
present  itself,  flies  from  the  dangerous  locality,  carrying  her  young  with  her. 

In  some  of  the  Marsupials  the  pouch  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  being  modified 
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into  two  folds  of  skin,  so  that  the  mother  is  obliged  to  find  other  means  of  carrying 
her  young  from  place  to  place.  In  the  structure  of  the  animal  there  is  an  admirable 
provision  for  sustaining  the  pouch  and  its  contents,  and  preventing  it  from  exerting  too 
painful  a  "  drag  "  upon  the  skin  and  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Two  supplementary  bones, 
caUed,  from  their  position  in  the  pouch,  the  marsupial  bones,  issue  from  the  pelvis,  and 
are  directed  forward  almost  parallel  to  the  spine.  On  account,  however,  of  the  method  in 
which  certain  muscles  wind  round  the  marsupial  bones,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  structures  are  foimd  in  both  sexes,  Mr.  Owen  considers  that  their  chief 
aim  is  not  so  much  in  affording  support  to  the  pouch  as  in  compressing  the  numerous 
glands,  so  as  to  aid  the  feeble  young  in  gaining  nourishment. 

We  wiU  now  leave  their  general  consideration,  and  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
principal  species  which  are  contained  in  this  wonderful  group  of  animals. 

At  the  head  of  the  Macropidse  are  placed  a  small  but  interesting  band  of  marsupial 
animals,  which  are  called  Phalangistines,  on  account  of  the  curious  manner  in  which 
two  of  the  toes  belonging  to  the  hinder  feet  are  joined  together  as  far  as  the  "  phalangea* 
The  feet  are  all  formed  with  great  powers  of  grasp,  and  their  structure  is  intended  to  fit 
them    for   procuring    their    food 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
on  which  they  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  existence. 

These  creatures  fall  naturally 
into  three  subdivisions-— namely, 
the  Petaurists,  or  those  which  are 
furnished  with  a  parachute-like 
expansion  of  the  skin  along  the 
flanks,  much  resembling  a  similar 
structure  in  the  colugo,  or  flying 
lemur,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  page  88;  thePhalangists, 
or  those  which  are  devoid  of  the 
parachute,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  long  prehensile  tail;  and  the 
Koalas,  or  those  which  are  devoid 
of  both  parachute  and  tail  Ac- 
cording to  many  excellent  autho- 
rities, these  three  subdivisions  are, 
in  fact,  three  genera,  which  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  Phalangis* 
tines,  and  which  render  any  further 
separation  into  genera  entirely 
unnecessary. 

FiBST,  and  least  of  the  Phalangistines,  is  the  beautiful  little  animal  which  is  called  the 
Opossum  Mouse  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Flying  Mouse  in  others. 

This  pretty  little  creature  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  mouse,  and  when  it  is 
resting  upon  a  branch,  with  its  parachute,  or  umbrella  of  skin,  drawn  close  to  the  body 
by  its  own  elasticity,  it  looks  very  like  the  common  mouse  of  Europe,  and  at  a  little 
distance  might  easily  be  taken  for  that  animal  In  total  length  it  rather  exceeds  six 
inches,  the  length  of  its  head  and  body  being  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of 
the  tail  not  quite  three  inche&  On  account  of  its  minute  size,  this  animal  is  also  called 
the  Pigmy  Petaumst. 

In  th^  colour  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  the  Opossum  Mouse  is  of  the  well- 
known  mouse  tint,  slightly  sprii^ed  with  a  reddish  hue  ;  but  on  the  abdomen,  and  under 
portions  of  the  skin-parachute,  the  fur  is  beautifully  white.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  hair  is  very  well  defined,  and  there  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  darker  brown  that 
marks  out  the  line  of  jimcture.    When  tlie  animal  is  at  rest^  the  parachute  closes  by  its 
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own  elasticity,  and  gathers  itself  into  folds,  which  have  a  very  pretty  eCTect^  on  account  of 
the  delicate  white  fur  which  becomes  exposed  by  the  action,  and  which  undulates  in  rich 
and  graceful  folds,  alternating  with  the  dark  fur  of  the  back  and  the  still  darker  stripe 
that  forms  the  line  of  demarcation. 

The  tail  of  the  Opossum  Mouse  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  veiy  slender,  and 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  hairs  are  afl&xed  to  it  The  hairs  that  fhnge  the 
greater  part  of  the  tail  are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  reddish-grey  in  <5olour, 
rather  stiff,  and  are  set  on  the  tail  in  a  double  row,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather.  A  similar 
formation  has  already  been  described  in  the  history  of  the  pen-tail  of  Sarawak,  on  page 
443.     This  mode  of  arrangement  is  called  "  distichous." 

The  food  of  the  Petaurists  is  generally  of  a  vegetable  character,  consisting  of  leaves, 
fruits,  and  buds,  but  the  sharply  pointed  molars  of  the  Opossum  Mouse  approach  so 
closely  to  the  insectivorous  type  that  the  creature  is  probably  able  to  vary  a  vegetable  diet 
by  occasional  admixture  with  animal  food. 

The  parachute-like  expansion  of  the  skin  is  of  very  great  service  to  the  animal  when  it 
wishes  to  pass  from  one  branch,  or  from  one  tree,  to  another  without  the  trouble  of 
descending  and  the  laborious  climbing  up  again.  Trusting  to  the  powers  of  its  parachute, 
the  little  creature  will  boldly  launch  itself  into  the  air,  stretching  out  all  its  hmbs,  and 
expanding  the  skin  to  the  utmost  Upborne  by  this  membrane,  the  Opossum  Mouse  can 
sweep  through  very  great  intervals  of  space,  and  possesses  no  small  power  of  altering  its 
course  at  wilL  It  cannot,  however,  support  itself  in  the  air  by  moving  its  limbs,  like  the 
bats,  nor  can  it  make  any  aerial  progress  when  the  original  impetus  of  its  leap  has 
expired. 

This  little  creature  is  very  common  at  Port  Jackson 


HEPOONA  BOO.— Petaurut  AvstnOU, 


The  Hepoona  Ego,  or  Great  Flying  Phalangeb,  is  rather  a  remarkable  animal  in 
appearance.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland,  and  is  found  in  tolerable  plenty  about 
Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay. 

The  colour  of  the  Hepoona  Eoo  is  rather  variable,  but  is  generally  as  follows.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  a  much  darker  brown  stripe  runs 
along  the  course  of  the  spine.  The  head  is  darker  than  the  general  hue  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  head  the  brown  tint  is  warmed  by  the  admixture  of  hairs  of  a  fawn 
colour.  The  imder  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  the  parachute  are  white,  very  perceptibly 
washed  with  yellow,  a  peculiarity  which  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  title  of  flaviventer, 
which  has  been  applied  to  it  by  some  naturalists.  The  feet  are  blackish-brown,  and  the 
toes  of  the  hinder  limbs  thickly  supplied  with  hair.    The  skin  is  brown. 
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The  tail  of  the  Hepoona  Eoo  is  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  heavily  covered  with 
long  and  soft  fur  of  a  general  brown  tint,  warming  to  a  reddish-rust  near  its  insertion, 
and  darkening  into  a  blackish-brown  near  its  tip. 

Sometimes  the  fur  of  this  animal  varies  so  widely  jfrom  the  colour  which  has  just  been 
described,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  as  the  same  animal,  except  by  a  very  careful 
inspection.  In  some  specimens  the  back  is  ashy-grey,  and  the  under  portions  of  a  dirty 
greyish-yellow,  while  in  others  the  coat  is  variegated  with  brown,  grey,  and  white,  the 
only  dark  spot  being  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  still  retains  its  deep  brown  hue.  A  similar 
phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  weasels,  when  their  hair  becomes  white  during  a  veiy 
sharp  winter. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  fur  is  totally  white,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
animal  can  only  be  considered  as  an  albino. 

The  head  of  the  Hepoona  Eoo  is  small,  and  its  large  and  expressive  ears  are  covered 
with  hair.  It  is  not  a  very  small  animal,  as  the  total  length  is  rather  more  than  three 
feet,  the  head  and  body  occupying  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  the  tail  rather  exceeding 
eighteen  inches  in  lengtL 


SUGAR  SQUIRRBLk  OR  SQUIRREL  PETAURUS.— Pctounw  ^nmu. 


On  accotmt  of  the  wonderful  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
genus  Petaurus  and  the  flying  sqidrrels  that  belong  to  the  family  of  rodents,  the  Petaurists 
have,  ever  since  their  discovery,  been  popularly  known  by  the  same  title.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Petaurists  are  the  representatives  of  these  flying  rodents, 
and  that  the  strange  animal  creation  of  Australasia  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  ideas 
which  formed  the  animal  creation  of  the  older  world,  but  carried  out  in  a  different  manner 
and  for  different  purposes. 

The  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  known  by  several 
popular  names,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  Sugar  Squirrel.  It  is  also  called  the 
Norfolk  Island  Flyino  Squirrel,  and  the  Squirrel  Petaurus. 

It  is.  not  nearly  so  large  an  animal  as  the  hepoona  roo,  being  only  sixteen  inches  in 
total  length,  of  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  one  moiety. 

The  fur  of  the  Sugar  Squinrel  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  nearly  uniform  brownish- 
grey,  of  a 'peculiarly  delicate  hue,  and  remarkably  soft  in  its  texture.  The  parachute 
membrane  is  grey  above,  but  is  edged  with  a  rich  brown  band,  and  a  bold  stripe  of 
blackish-brown  is  drawn  along  the  curve  of  the  spine,  reaching  from  the  point  of  the  nose 
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to  the  root  of  the  taiL     The  head  is  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.     The 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  white. 

Its  long  and  bushy  tail  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  v^ery  long,  full,  soft  hair,  greyish- 
brown  above,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  underneath.  The  extremely  long  tail  with  which 
these  animals  are  furnished  appears  to  be  of  exceeding  service  to  them  in  balancing  their 
bodies  as  they  make  their  desperate  leap  through  space,  and  may  also  be  useful  in  aiding 
them  to  modify  the  original  direction  of  their  sweep  through  the  air. 

This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  many  long-tailed  animals  employ 
that  member  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  are  perched  in  any  critical  position  where 
an  accurate  balance  is  needful.  I  have  seen  a  large  spider-monkey — ^the  same  animal 
whose  exploits  have  already  been  recorded  on  page  112 — employ  her  long  prehensile  tail  for 
the  same  purpose.  She  was  seated  upon  a  loose  horizontal  cord,  holding  as  usual  by  her 
hands  and  taiL  But  when  I  gave  her  an  apple,  she  removed  both  her  hands  from  the 
cord,  grasping  it  firmly  with  her  hinder  feet,  and  then  permitted  her  tail  to  hang  its  full 
length,  so  that  she  could  balance  herself  by  swinging  it  from  side  to  side,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  moment 

This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  animal  is  noted  for  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  grasps  any  neighbouring  object  with  its  tail,  and  never  likes  to  move  without  securing 
itself  by  its  tail  to  the  various  objects  as  it  goes  along,  or  even  to  the  string  by  which  it 
is  led. 

The  Sugar  Squirrel,  like  the  other  Petaurists,  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  dajrtime.  During  the  hours  of  daylight  it  remains  concealed  in  one  of  the 
hollow  branches  of  the  enormous  trees  that  grow  in  its  native  country,  and  can  only  be 
detected  in  its  retreat  by  the  marvellous  organs  of  vision  with  which  the  native 
Australians  are  gifted.  As  soon  as  evening  comes  on,  the  Sugar  Squirrels  issue  from 
their  darksome  caverns,  and  immediately  become  very  ifrolicsome,  darting  fix)m  tree  to 
tree,  and  going  through  the  most  extraordinary  and  daring  evolutions  with  admirable 
ease. 

It  seems  to  be  a  gamesome  little  animal,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  its  own  species^ 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  respond  very  readily  to  the  caresses  or  advances  of  human 
playfellows.  Being  fond  of  society,  the  Sugar  Squirrels  associate  in  small  companies  as 
soon  as  they  emerge  from  their  retreats,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  graceful 
pastime  to  their  hearts'  content.  Any  cage,  however,  must  be  most  annoying  to  these 
active  little  creatures,  who  are  accustomed  to  sweep  through  very  considerable  spaces  in 
their  leap.  Mr.  Bennet  remarks,  that  the  Sugar  Squirrel  has  been  known  to  leap  fiedrly 
across  a  river  forty  yards  in  width,  starting  from  an  elevation  of  only  thirty  feet. 

Even  in  captivity  they  retain  their  playfulness,  and  as  soon  as  night  brings  their 
expected  day,  they  awake  from  the  heavy  lethargy  which  oppresses  them  during  the 
hours  of  light,  and  uncoiling  themselves  &om  the  very  comfortable  attitude  in  which 
they  sleep,  they  begin  to  be  very  lively,  and  to  traverse  their  cage  with  great  agility, 
chasing  one  another  about  their  residence,  and  leaping  as  far  as  the  confined  space  wUl 
permit  them. 

In  climbing  and  leaping,  as  well  as  in  grasping  the  branches  towards  which  they  aim 
their  flight,  the  creatures  are  greatly  aided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  thumb  of  the 
hinder  feet  is  set  on  the  foot,  so  as  to  be  opposable  to  the  others,  thus  enabling  the 
creature  to  clasp  the  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quadrumana. 

The  beautiful  little  animal  which  has  been  called  by  the  expressive  name  of  Abiel,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and  in  the  hue  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  is  not 
unlike  that  animal. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  is  a  light  brown,  which 
darkens  considerably  upon  the  parachute  membrane.  On  the  under  siirface  it  is  white, 
the  white  fur  just  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  parachute,  and  presenting  a  pretty  contrast 
with  the  dark  brown  colour  of  its  upper  surface.  The  tail  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip,  which  is  dark.  On  account  of  its  graceful 
movements,  and  the  easy  undulating  sweep  of  its  passage  through  the  air,  it  has  earned 
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for  itself  the  appropriate  name  of  Ariel,  in  remembrance  of  the  exquisite  and  tricksy 
sprite  that  animates  the  worid-celebrated  drama  of  the  "  Tempest." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  animal,  and  is  frequently  seen  at  Port  Essington. 

The  Taouan,  or  Fetaubist,  is  the  largest  of  the  Petaurist^,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  species  that  belongs  to  the  genus  Petaurista.  The  peculiarity  of  its  teeth  and  other 
portions  of  its  structure  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  generic  differences  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  breeds  in  great  abundance,  although 
it  is  but  seldom  seen  in  a  living  state  by  any  but  the  natives.  It  is,  like  the  rest  of  its 
tribe,  a  nocturnal  animal^  taking  up  its  residence  in  the  hollows  of  large  decaying  trees, 
and  remaining  buried  in  sleep  imtil  the  evening  has  set  in,  and  the  shades  of  night  extend 
their  welcome  veil  over  its  actions.  While  it  is  Ijdng  buried  in  sleep  in  the  depths  of  its 
ai'boreal  retreat,  it  is  safe  from  almost  any  foe  except  the  ever  hungry  and  ever  watchful 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  keen  eye  is  capable  of  detecting  almost  anything 
eatable,  however  deeply  it  may  be  hidden  from  sight 

A  slight  scratch  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  a  chance  hair  that  has  adhered  to  the  side  of 
the  aperture  into  which  the  animal  has  entered,  tells  its  tale  as  clearly  to  the  black  man 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  creature  ascend  the  tree  and  enter  its  domicile.  He  is  even  able  to 
gather  from  the  appearance  of  the  scratch  and  the  aspect  of  the  hairs  how  many  hours 
have  elapsed  since  the  animal  left  the  traces  behind  it,  and  can  conjecture  very  accurately 
whether  the  intended  prey  is  still  within  its  residence,  or  whether  it  be  away  from  home. 
Should  the  indications  prove  favourable,  the  native  proceeds  to  cut  little  holes  in  the  tree, 
in  which  he  thrusts  his  toes  and  fingers,  and  ascends  the  huge  trunk  as  easily  as  a  brick- 
layer walks  up  a  ladder.  Having  reached  the  aperture,  he  stnkes  the  tree  sharply  once  or 
twice  with  the  back  of  the  hatchet,  so  as  to  learn,  by  the  echo  which  is  returned  to  the 
blow,  the  position  of  the  animal  within  the  hollow.  He  then  rapidly  cuts  a  hole  through 
the  tree  into  the  cavity,  seizes  the  concealed  animal  by  its  tail,  jerks  it  out  before  it 
has  time  to  use  its  claws  or  teeth,  dashes  it  against  the  tree,  and  drops  it  on  the  ground 
dead. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  creature  will  not  emerge  from  its  concealment  when 
awakened  by  the  soimd  of  the  axe  so  near  its  presence,  and  is  not  even  induced  by  the 
quick  jarring  of  the  wooden  walls  of  its  habitation  to  attempt  escape  from  imminent 
clanger.  The  precaution  of  jerking  the  creature  quickly  from  its  domicile  is  most 
necessary,  for  the  strong,  sharp,  and  curved  claws  of  the  animal  are  formidable  weapons 
when  the  creature  is  disposed  to  use  them  for  combat,  and,  together  with  its  sharp  teeth. 
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can  inflict  terrible  laceration  upon  its  foe.  It  is  of  a  sufficiently  pngnacioas  disposition, 
and  when  it  is  enraged  is  a  desperate  fighter  with  teeth  and  claws. 

The  flesh  of  the  Taguan  is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  as  the  animal  is  a  tolerably  large 
one,  it  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the  white  and  black  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
It  is,  however,  so  extremely  difficult  of  capture,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  native  aid, 
the  white  men  would  seldom  be  able  to  make  a  dinner  on  this  creature.  But  as  travellers 
or  hunters  are  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  more  "black  fellows,"  they  are  well 
supplied  with  Taguans  by  the  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  of  their  sable  allies. 

In  colour  the  Taguan  is  extremely  variable,  but  the  general  arrangement  of  its 
colour  is  as  follows. 

The  back  is  of  a  rather  deep  blackish-brown,  darker  or  lighter  in  different  individuals, 
the  feet  and  muzzle  are  neariy  black,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  membrane 
is  white.  The  upper  surface  of  the  parachute  membrane  is  rather  grizzled,  on  account  of 
the  variegated  tints  of  black  and  grey  with  which  the  hairs  are  annulated.  Many  varieties, 
however,  of  colour  exist  in  the  animal,  and  there  are  hardly  any  ^o  specimens  in  which 
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the  tints  are  precisely  alike.  The  brown  hue  of  the  fur  is  in  some  examples  deepened 
into  a  rich  black-brown ;  others  are  almost  entirely  grey  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  and  pju^chute  membrane ;  while  specimens  of  a  beautiful  white  are  not  of  very 
unfrequent  occurrence.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  fur  of  the  under  portions,  and  inner 
faces  of  the  limbs,  preserves  its  white  hua 

The  whole  of  the  fur  is  extremely  long,  being  no  less  than  two  inches  in  length  on  the 
back.  It  is  very  soft  and  silken  in  texture,  and  is  remarkably  loose  and  glossy,  so  that  it 
waves  in  the  air  at  eveiy  movement  of  the  animal,  or  at  the  touch  of  every  breath  of  wind 
that  may  stir  the  atmosphere.  On  the  tail  the  hair  is  remarkably  long  and  bushy,  and 
gradually  deepens  in  colour  from  a  pale  brown  at  the  base  to  a  dark,  blackish-brown  at 
the  tip. 

The  animal  is  found  inhabiting  the  vast  forest  ranges  that  run  from  Port  Phillip  to 
Moreton  Bay,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  foimd  in  any  part  of  the  country  except  in  the 
eastern  or  south-eastern  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  food  of  the  Taguan  consists  of  leaves,  buds,  and  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  chiefly 
of  the  eucalypti,  which  it  eats  only  during  the  hours  of  night  It  seldom  troubles  itself 
to  descend  to  the  ground,  for  it  can  easily  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by  means  of  the 
wonderful  apparatus  with  which  it  is  gifted,  but  when  it  does  come  to  earth,  prowls 
about  in  search  of  some  vegetation  that  may  afford  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  too  uniform 
diet  of  leaves  and  buds. 

The  animals  which  form  the  genus  Cuscus,  and  of  which  the  Spotted  Cuscus  is  a  good 
example,  have  been  separated  from  their  neighbours  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
taU,  which,  instead  of  being  covered  with  hair,  is  naked  except  at  its  base,  and  is  thickly 
studded  with  minute  tubercles.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Amboyna 
and  New  Guinea,  and  have  never  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  nor  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  name  Cuscus  is  Latinized  from  the  native  term  couscous,  or  coescoes ;  and  the 
specific  term,  maculatus,  or  spotted,  refers  to  the  peculiar  markings  which  decorate  the  fur 
of  the  species  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 

In  size  the  Cuscus  is  equal  to  a  tolerably  large  cat,  as  a  specimen  of  average  size  will 
measure  about  three  feet  in  total  length,  the  tail  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
the  head  and  body  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  There  are,  however,  several 
examples  where  the  animal  has  attaiued  to  a  considerably  greater  dimension.  It  is  a 
tree-loving  animal,  and  is  very  seldom  seen  away  from  the  congenial  haunts  among  which 
it  loves  to  dwell,  and  for  traversing  which  it  ia  so  admirably  adapted  by  nature. 

The  tail  of  this  creature  is  remarkably  prehensile,  and  the  animal  never  seems  to  be 
content  unless  this  member  be  twisted  round  some  supporting  object  Whenever  the 
Cuscus  thinks  that  it  is  in  danger,  or  that  it  may  be  seen  by  an  enemy,  it  immediately 
suspends  itself  by  its  tail  from  a  branch,  and  there  hangs,  swaying  about  in  the  wind 
among  the  leaves  as  if  it  were  some  lifeless  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  this  curious  propensity  is  turned  to  good  account  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  capture  a  Cuscus  without  any  trouble  on  his  own  part  except  a  large  amount  of  patient 
waiting.  When  the  Cuscus  is  conscious  of  the  human  gaze,  and  has  suspended  itself  by 
its  tail  from  a  branch,  it  hangs  in  counterfeited  death  until  it  fancies  that  the  peril  is 
overpast  Nothing  will  induce  the  animal  to  give  the  least  signs  of  life  as  long  as  the  eye 
is  not  taken  from  it  According  to  popular  report,  for  the  absolute  truth  of  which  I  do 
not  vouch,  it  is  said  that  if  the  man  w^  steadily  keep  his  eye  on  the  suspended  animal, 
it  will  hang  until  its  wearied  muscles  refuse  to  support  the  weight  of  its  body,  and  it  drops 
helplessly  to  the  ground. 

The  movements  of  the  Cuscus  among  the  branches  are  not  characterised  by  the  dashing 
elegance  which  characterises  the  arboresd  feats  of  the  petaurists,  but  are  slow  and  cautious, 
the  creature  never  venturing  to  put  itself  in  a  perilous  position  without  having  secured 
itself  firmly  by  its  taU.  On  this  account  it  is  thought,  with  some  reason,  to  bear  anal^ 
to  the  slow-moving  lemurs,  to  which  it  bears  some  sort  of  external  resemblanca  l£e 
food  of  this  animal  generally  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  fruits,  leaves,  buds, 
young  twigs,  and  other  sinular  substances ;  but  the  creature  is  capable  of  eating  animal 
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food  also,  and  seems  to  be  in  the  habit  of  eating  various  insects  and  the  eggs  of  birds. 
In  some  of  its  relations  the  camivorons  power  is  developed  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

The  for  of  the  Cuscus  is  beautifully  soft  and  silken  in  its  texture,  and  is  of  some  value 
for  convei-sion  into  articles  of  human  attire  or  luxury,  such  as  cloaks  and  mantles.  The 
colour  of  the  fur  is  singularly  variable,  even  if  the  Spotted  Cuscus  be  really  a  separate 
species,  and  still  more  so  if,  according  to  many  skilful  zoologists,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  single  variety. 

The  ground  tint  of  the  Spotted  Cuscus  ia  a  whitish-grey.  Upon  this  pale  tint  are 
scattered  very  large  and  bold  spots  of  deep  brown,  covered  -with  a  reddish-chestnut 
Sometimes  it  ia  almost  wholly  white,  with  only  one  or  two 'small  spots  scattered 
sparingly  over  the  body.  The  tail  is  yellowish-white.  Another /specimen  will  be  almost 
entirely  of  the  darker  colour,  and  marked  as  follows :  —  Th6  sh6ulders  and  head  of  a 
curious  grey  grizzle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  the  tail  greyish-white.  A  numte* 
of  large  angular  black  spots  or  patches  are  so  placed  upon  this  pale  field,  that  they 
communicate  with   each  other,  and  form   a  kind  of  indistinct  black  pattern   on   tlie 
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ci*eatui*e*s  back.  The  colour  of  these  dark  patches  is  nearly  black,  and  would  be  so 
entirely  but  from  a  number  of  white  hairs  which  are  seen  among  the  black.  These 
descriptions  are  taken  from  actual  specimens.  Another  species,  called  the  Ursine  Cuscus, 
is  of  a  uniform  deep  brown. 

These  animals  are  in  some  request  among  the  white  and  the  native  population  of 
the  countiy  which  they  inhabit,  for  they  not  only  furnish  valuable  fur  or  "  peltry,* 
as  the  skin  of  these  and  similar  creatures  is  popularly  termed,  but  also  afford  nouriE^- 
ment  to  their  captors.  The  flesh  of  the  Cuscus  is  thought  to  be  remarkably  good  by 
those  who  have  partaken  of  it,  and  is  said  to  be  qiiite  equal  to  that  of  the  kangaitX)L 
There  is  a  certain  rather  powerful  and  not  veiy  agreeable  scent  that  issues  from  the 
Cuscus  and  most  of  its  relations,  which  does  not,  however,  disqualify  the  creatine  fiom 
forming  a  most  valued  portion  of  the  hunter's  dietary.  This  scent  proceeds  from  some 
small  glands  which  are  situated  near  the  insertion  of  the  tail 

In  captivity  it  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  animal,  being  dull  and  slow  in  its 
movements,  and  seldom  exhibiting  any  energy,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  ought  rather  to 
keep  itself  quiet  One  of  these  creatures,  which  had  b^n  for  some  time  partially 
domesticated,  was  veiy  sluggish  and  unimpressible  in  its  manner  until  a  companion  waa 
placed  in  the  same  cage.    The  two  animals  immediately  became  violently  ezdted. 
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attacked  each  other  fiercely,  and  growled,  and  scratched,  and  bit^  with  infinitelj  mors 
energy  than  would  have  been  expected  from  creatures  of  such  apparently  apathetic 
natures. 

These  specimens  were  great  water-drinkers,  and  would  eat  bread,  although  they 
evidently  gave  the  preference  to  meat,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  their  diet  is 
naturally  of  a  mixed  character. 

Passing  by  the  curious  little  dormouse-like  animals  which  are  classed  under  the 

§enus  Dromicia,  we  arrive  at  the  true  Phalangists,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Tapoa,  or 
OOTV  Phalanqist,  an  animal  which  has  been  gifted  with  its  rather  dismal  title  in 
consequence  of  the  uniform  smoky-black  colour  of  its  fur. 

The  Sooty  Phalangist  is  tolerably  common  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  is  much 
sought  after  on  accoimt  of  its  skin,  which  is  highly  valued  by  white  and  black  men  fox 
the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  a  soft,  warm,  and  beautiful  far.  As  with  the 
precedi^  animal,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  tint  of  the  coat,  some  specimens 
being  entirely  clothed  with  a  uniform  dark,  duU,  blackish-brown,  while  the  fiir  of  others 
1.  58. 
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is  warmly  tinged  with  a  chestnut  hu&  The  tail  of  this  animal  is  extremely  full,  the  hair 
being  thick,  long,  and  very  bushy,  more  so  than  that  of  the  body  and  limbs.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  in  the  colouring  of  this  animal  is  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  and 
the  under  portions  of  its  body  retain  the  brown  hue  of  the  upper  portions  instead  of 
being  covered  with  the  beautiful  white  or  yellowish  fur  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
preceding  animals.  The  ears  of  the  Tapoa  are  rather  elongated,  and  triangular  in  fomi, 
thickly  covered  with  hair  on  the  outside,  but  naked  on  their  inner  faces. 

In  the  structure  of  this  creature  a  rather  peculiar  formation  is  well  defined,  and  as 
it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  the  genus  Phalangista  is  separated  from  its 
neighbours,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  tail  is,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  covered 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  thick,  long,  and  loose  hair,  but  if  that  member  be  lifted  up,  so  as 
to  expose  the  under  surface,  and  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  extremity 
the  tail  is  bare  of  fur,  and  that  a  naked  stripe  runs  for  some  little  distance  from  the  tip 
towards  the  base.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  this  naked  stripe,  together  with  the 
Qose  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  light  flesh  colour. 

Fox-LiKE  in  nature  as  well  as  in  form,  the  Vulpinb  Fhalanqist  has  well  earned  the 
name  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  common  consent  It  has  also  been  entitled  the 
Vulpine  Opossum,  and  in  its  native  country  is  popularly  called  by  the  latter  of  these  names. 

It  is  an  extremely  common  animal,  and  is  the  widest  dif^ed  of  all  the  Australian 
opossum-like  animals.  Like  the  preceding  animals,  it  is  a  nocturnal  being,  residing 
during  the  day  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  and  only  venturing  from  its  retreat  as 
evening  draws  on.  The  nature  of  its  food  is  of  a  mixed  character,  for  the  creature  is 
capable  of  feeding  on  vegetable  food,  like  the  Petaurists,  and  also  displays  a  considerable 
taste  for  animal  food  of  Sn  kinds.  If  a  small  bird  be  given  to  a  Vulpine  Phalangist,  the 
creature  seizes  it  in  his  paws,  manipulates  it  adroitly  for  a  while,  and  then  tears  it  to 
pieces  and  eats  it.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  animal  is  peculiarly  fond  of 
the  brain,  and  always  commences  its  feast  by  crushing  the  head  between  its  teeth  and 
devouring  the  braia 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  creature  makes  no  small  portion  of  its  meals  on 
various  animal  substimces,  such  as  insects,  reptiles,  and  eggs.  As  to  the  birds  on  whidi 
it  so  loves  to  feed,  it  may  very  probably,  although  so  slow  an  animal,  capture  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  related  of  the  lemurs,  viz.  by  creeping  slowly  and  cautiously 
upon  them  as  they  sleep,  and  swiftly  seizing  them  before  they  can  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  animal,  equalling  a  large  cat  in  dimensions,  and  is» 
therefore,  able  to  make  dire  havoc  among  such  prey  whenever  it  chooses  to  issue  forth 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  meal  upon  some  small  bird  that  may  chance  to  he 
sleeping  in  fancied  security. 

The  fore-paws  of  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  are  well  adapted  for  such  proceedings,  as 
they  are  possessed  of  great  strength  and  mobility,  so  that  the  animal  is  able  to  take  up 
any  small  object  in  its  paws,  and  to  hold  it  after  the  manner  of  the  common  squirrel 
When  feeding,  it  generaUy  takes  its  food  in  its  fore-paws,  and  so  conveys  it  to  its  mouth. 
In  captivity  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  intelligent  animal,  even  when  night  brings  forth 
its  time  of  energy,  and  it  but  little  responds  to  the  advances  of  its  owner,  however  kind  he 
may  be.  It  wSl  feed  on  bread  and  nulk,  or  fruits,  or  leaves,  or  buds,  or  any  substance  of 
a  similar  nature,  but  always  seems  best  pleased  when  it  is  supplied  with  some  small  birds 
or  animals,  and  devours  them  with  evident  glee. 

The  flesh  of  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  and  the  natives  are  so 
fond  of  it  that»  notwithstanding  the  laziness  that  is  engrained  in  their  very  beings,  except 
when  they  are  imder  the  influence  of  some  potent  excitement,  they  can  seldom  refrain 
fitim  chasing  an  "  opossum,*'  even  though  they  have  been  well  fed  by  the  white  settlers. 
When  the  fresh  body  of  a  Vulpine  Phalangist  is  opened,  a  kind  of  camphorated  odour  is 
difhsed  from  it,  which  is  probably 'occasioned  by  the  foliage  of  the  camphor-perfumed 
trees  in  which  it  dwells,  and  the  leaves  of  which  it  eats. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  not  valued  so  highly  as  that  of  the  Tapoa^  probably  because 
it  is  of  more  conmion  occurrence,  for  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  much  more  el^ant^  and  its 
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quality  seems  to  be  really  excellent.  Some  few  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
capabilities  of  this  fur,  and,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  accomplished,  with  very  great  success. 
Good  judges  have  declared  that  articles  which  had  been  made  from  this  fur  presented  a 
gi-eat  resemblance  to  those  which  had  been  made  from  Angola  wool,  but  appeared  to  be 
of  superior  quality.  The  hat-makers  have  already  discovered  the  value  of  the  fur,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  their  trade. 

The  natives  employ  the  skin  of  the  "  opossum  **  in  the  manufacture  of  their  scanty 
mantles,  as  weU  as  for  simdry  other  purposes,  and  prepare  the  skins  in  a  rather  ingenious 
manner.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  stripped  from  the  animal's  body,  it  is  laid  on  the  ground, 
with  the  hairy  side  downwards,  and  secured  from  shrinking  by  a  number  of  little  pegs 
which  are  fixed  around  its  edges.  The  inner  side  is  then  continually  scraped  with  a  shell, 
and  by  degrees  the  skin  becomes  perfectly  clean  and  pliable.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  skins  are  prepared,  they  are  ingeniously  sewn  together  with  thread  that  is  made  from 
the  tendons  of  the  kangaroo,  which,  when  dried,  can  be  separated  into  innumerable 
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filaments.  A  sharpened  piece  of  bone  stands  the  sable  tailor  in  place  of  a  needle.  From 
the  skin  of  the  same  animal  is  also  formed  the  "  kumeel,"  or  badge  of  manhood,  a  slight 
belt>  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  wear  until  he  has  been  solemnly  admitted  among  Sie 
assembly  of  men. 

In  its  colour,  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  is  rather  variable,  but  the  general  hue  of  its  fur 
is  a  greyish-brown,  sometimes  tinted  with  a  ruddy  hue.  The  tail  is  long,  thick,  and 
woolly  in  its  character,  and  in  colour  it  resembles  that  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  tip,  which  is  nearly  black.  The  dimensions  of  an  old  male  are  given  by  Mr.  Bennett 
as  follows : '  Total  length,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  the  head  being  four  inches  in  length,  and 
the  tail  nearly  a  foot. 

The  quaint-lookino  animal  which  is  popularly  known  by  the  native  name  of  Koala, 
or  the  Atjstkalian  Beab,  is  of  some  importance  in  the  zoological  world,  as  it  serves  to 
fiU  up  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the  phalangistines  and  the  kangaroos. 

It  has  been  weU  remarked  that  this  creature,  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  reaUy  ursine 
in  its  general  aspect,  is  the  representative  of  the  sun-bears  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
or  of  the  sloths  of  AmericcL  The  Koala  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is  not  very 
frequently  found,  even  in  the  localities  which  it  most  affects.     It  is  not  nearly  so  widely 
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spread  as  most  of  the  preceding  animals,  as  it  is  never  known  to  exist  in  a  wild  state 
except  in  the  south-eastern  regions  of  Australia 

Although  well  adapted  by  nature  for  climbing  among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  Koala 
is  by  no  means  an  active  animal,  proceeding  on  its  way  with  very  great  deliberation,  and 
making  sure  of  ite  hold  as  it  goes  along.  Its  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  slow  but 
sure  mode  in  which  the  animal  progresses  among  the  branches  by  the  structure  of  the 
toes  of  the  fore-feet  or  paws,  which  are  divided  into  two  sets,  the  one  composed  of  the 
two  inner  toes,  and  the  other  of  the  three  outer,  in  a  manner  which  reminds  the  observer 
of  the  feet  of  the  scansorial  birds  and  the  chameleon.  This  formation,  although  well 
calculated  to  serve  the  animal  when  it  is  moving  among  the  branches,  is  but  of  little  use 
when  it  is  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  terrestrial  progress  of  the  Koala  is  especially  slow, 
and  the  creature  seems  to  crawl  rather  than  walk. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  its  food  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the 
young  leaves,  buds,  and  twigs  of  the  eucalypti,  or  gum-trees,  as  they  are  more  popularly 
called.     When  it  diinks,  it  laps  like  a  dog. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  gentle  creature,  and  will  often  suffer  itself  to  be  captured 
without  offering  much  resistance,  or  seeming  to  trouble  itself  about  its  captivity.     But  it 
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is  liable,  as  are  many  gentle  animals,  to  sudden  and  unexpected  gusts  of  passion,  and  when 
it  is  excited  by  rage  it  puts  on  a  very  fierce  look,  and  utters  sharp  and  shrill  yells  in  a 
very  threatening  manner.     Its  usual  voice  is  a  peculiar  soft  bark 

The  head  of  this  animal  has  a  very  unique  aspect,  on  account  of  the  tufts  of  long 
hairs  which  decorate  the  ears.  The  muzzle  is  devoid  of  hair,  but  has  the  curious  property 
of  feeling  like  cotton  velvet  when  gently  stroked  with  the  fingers.  There  is  a  naked  patch 
of  skin  that  begins  at  the  muzzle  and  extends  for  a  small  space  towards  the  head,  and 
over  the  whole  of  this  bare  patch  the  peculiar  velvety  feeling  is  exhibited.  The  upper 
jaw  projects  slightly  over  the  lower.  The  generic  name,  Phascolarctos,  is  of  Greek  origin, 
sign5ying  "  pouched  bear,"  and  is  very  appropriate  to  the  animal.  As  soon  as  the  yoimg 
Koala  is  able  to  leave  the  pouch,  the  mother  transposes  it  to  her  back,  where  it  clings 
with  its  hand-like  paws,  and  remains  there  for  some  considerable  tima 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  the  animal  in  its  wild  state,  that  it  is  truly  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Australian  Sloth,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  because  it  is  able  to  cling 
with  its  feet  to  the  branches  after  the  manner  of  the  sloths,  and  to  suspend  itself  from  the 
boughs  much  after  the  same  fashion. 
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This  animal  ia  rather  prettily  coloured,  the  body  being  fumished  with  ftir  of  a  fine 
grey  colour,  warmed  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge  in  the  adult  animal,  and  fading  to  a 
t«rhitish-grey  in  the  young.  The  claws  are  considerably  curved,  and  black ;  and  the  ears 
are  tufted  with  long  white  hairs.  In  size  it  equals  a*  small  bull-terrier  dog,  being,  when 
adult,  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten  inches  in  height,  when  standing. 
The  circumference  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  including  the  fur. 

On  accoimt  of  the  tree-climbing  habits  of  the  Koala,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Australian  Monkey  as  well  as  the  Australian  Bear. 

The  ftniTnftlfl  which  come  next  under  consideration  are  truly  worthy  of  the  title  of 
MacropidsB,  or  long-footed,  as  their  hinder  feet  are  most  remarkable  for  their  comparative 
length,  and  in  almost  every  instance  are  many  times  longer  than  the  fore-feet.  This 
structure  adapts  them  admirably  for  leaping,  an  exercise  in  which  the  Kangaroos,  as  these 
creatures  are  familiarly  termed,  are  pre-eminently  excellent. 

First  on  the  list  appears  the  singular  animal  which  is  well  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  habit,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tbes 
Kasqaboo,  In  general  form,  this  animal  is  suflSciently  Kangaroo-like  to  be  enrolled  at  once 
among  the  members  of  that  group  of  Macropods,  but  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
hinder  feet  and  the  length  of  the  fore-feet,  together  with  some  peculiarity  in  the  dentition, 
have  induced  the  later  zoologists  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus  from  the  true  Kangaroo. 

The  for  of  the  Tree  Kangaroo  is  so  remarkably  dark  that  its  deep  tinting  serves  as  an 
infallible  maik  of  distinction,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  recognised  even  at  some 
distance.  It  is  on  account  of  the  dark,  glossy  blackness  of  the  fur,  that  the  creature  is 
called  ursinus,  or  bear-like,  as  the  hairs  of  its  fur  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  which  form  the  coat  of  the  American  black  bear. 

The  colouring  of  its  fur  is  generally  as  follows :  the  whole  of  the  back  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  a  deep,  glossy  black,  the  hairs  being  rather  coarser,  and  running  to 
some  lengtL  These  hairs  are  only  of  one  kind,  for  in  the  fur  of  the  Tree  Kangaroo  there 
is  none  of  that  inner  coat  of  fine,  close,  woolly  hair  which  is  found  in  the  other  Kangaroos, 
and  which  lies  next  to  the  skin.  The  whole  of  the  fur  is»  therefore,  composed  solely  of 
the  long  and  stiff  hairs  that  are  usually  found  to  penetrate  through  the  interior  covering  of 
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woolly  fur,  and  to  lie  upon  its  snrface.  The  nnder  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  the  breast  is  washed  with  a  richer  and  deeper  tint  of  chestnut.  The  tail  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  body,  and  is  of  very  g^at  length,  probably  to  aid  the  animal  in 
balancing  itseK  as  it  climbs  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it  loves  to  disport 
itself. 

To  see  a  Kangaroo  on  a  tree  is  really  a  most  remarkable  sight,  and  one  which  might 
well  have  been  deemed  a  mere  invention  had  it  not  often  been  attested  by  credible 
witnesses.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  one  of  these  creatures  clambering  about  a  tree-trunk 
with  perfect  ease,  and  ascending  or  descending  with  the  security  of  a  squirrel  The 
animal  looks  so  entirely  in  its  wrong  place,  that  when  the  black-haired,  long-legged 
creature  hops  unexpectedly  upon  a  tree  and  hooks  itself  among  the  branches,  with  its 
long  black  tail  dangling  below  it,  the  entire  aspect  of  the  animal  is  absolutely  startling, 
and  suggestive  of  the  super — or,  perhaps,  the  infer — ^natural  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
This  species  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  that  can  ascend  trees,  an  art  which  is  practised 
with  some  success  by  the  Bock  Kangaroo. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  young  bark,  twigs, 
berries,  and  leaves  of  the  trees  upon  wluch  it  lives,  but  very  little  is  known  of  its  habits 
in  a  wild  state.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  MacropidsB  is  the  celebrated  Kakgaboo,  an  animal  which 
is  found  spread  tolerably  widely  over  its  native  land. 

This  species  has  also  been  called  by  the  name  of  giganteus,  on  account  of  its  veiy 
great  size,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  exceeded  by  the  woolly  Kangaroo.  The  average 
dimensions  of  an  adult  male  are  generally  as  follows :  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is 
about  seven  feet  six  inches,  counting  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  head  and 
body  exceed  four  feet,  and  the  teil  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length;  the 
circumference  of  the  tail  at  its  base  is  about  a  foot  When  it  sits  erect  after  its  curious 
tripedal  fashion,  supported  by  its  hind-quarters  and  tail,  its  height  is  rather  more  than 
fiffy  inches  ;  but  when  it  wishes  to  survey  the  country,  and  stands  erect  upon  its  toes,  it 
surpasses  in  height  many  a  well-grown  man.  The  female  is  very  much  smaller  than  hex 
mate,  being  under  six  feet  in  total  length,  and  the  difference  in  size  is  so  great  that  the 
two  sexes  might  well  be  taken  for  different  species. 

The  weight  of  a  full-grown  male,  or  "  boomer,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  is  very 
considerable,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  having  often  been  attained,  and  even  greater 
weight  being  on  record.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown,  mingled  with  grey,  the  grev 
predominating  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body  and  the  under-faces  of  the  limbs.  He 
fore-feet  are  black,  as  is  also  the  tip  of  the  taiL 

Without  being  truly  gregarious,  the  Kangaroo  is  seldom  seen  entirely  alone,  but  in 
scattered  groups  of  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  even  the  members  of  these  little  bands 
ore  not  closely  united,  but  are  seen  singly  disposed  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
There  are  certainly  instances  on  record  where  very  large  numbers  of  Kangaroos  have  been 
seen  in  true  flocks,  herding  closely  together,  and  being  imder  the  superintendence  of  one 
leader.     These  animals,  however,  belong  to  another  species. 

As  the  Kangaroo  is  a  valuable  animal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  but  on  account 
of  its  flesh,  which  is  in  some  estimation  among  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  land, 
it  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  hunters,  both  white  and  black,  and  affords  good  spoit  to  both 
on  account  of  its  speed,  its  vigour,  and  its  wariness.  The  native  hunter,  who  trusts  chiefly 
to  his  own  cunning  and  address  for  stealing  unobserved  upon  the  animal  and  lodging  a 
spear  in  its  body  before  it  is  able  to  elude  its  subtle  enemy,  finds  the  Kangaroo  an 
animal  which  will  test  all  his  powers  before  he  can  attain  his  object,  and  lay  the 
Kangaroo  dead  upon  the  ground. 

&ere  is  also  another  but  not  so  sportsmanlike  a  method  of  killing  the  Kangaroo, 
which  is  often  in  use  among  the  aborigines,  and  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  battue 
in  England,  or  a  bear  "skad"  in  Norway. 

A  number  of  armed  men  associate  themselves  together,  and,  having  laid  deep  counsel 
about  the  plan  of  the  hunt,  proceed  cautiously  forward  until  tiiey  come  upon  a  number 
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of  Kangaroos.  They  then  silently  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  surround  the  unconsoious 
animals  which  are  feeding  carelessly  in  the  plain.  At  a  preconcerted  signal  a  portion  of 
the  hunters  issue  from  their  concealment  and  shower  their  deadly  missiles  upon  the 
Kangaroos.  The  poor  alarmed  creatures  flee  fix)m  the  danger,  and  are  met  by  another 
party  of  the  same  band,  who  also  ply  their  spears  and  clubs  with  deadly  effect. 
Backwards  and  forwards  run  the  bewildered  animals,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  shai^  and 
heavy  missiles  hurled  by  the  strong  arm  and  directed  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  native 
hunters ;  and  so  weU  are  the  plans  laid,  and  with  such  accurate  aim  are  the  deadly 
weapons  thrown,  that  it  seldom  happens  that  a  single  Kangaroo  escapes  from  the  scene 
of  massacre. 

A  time  of  feasting  then  foUows,  for  these  wild  children  of  nature  have  no  conception 
of  thrift,  and  would  think  themselves  very  hardly  used  were  they  not  allowed  to  eat 
every  particle  of  food  which  they  could  obtain,  even  though  they  would  be  forced  to 
endure  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  The  quantity  of  meat  that  a 
native  Australian  wiU  eat  at  a  single  meal,  and  the  gallons  of  water  that  he  will  drink, 
are  so  astounding  as  almost  to  surpass  belief 

Besides  these  modes  of  hunting,  the  native  makes  use  of  pitfalls,  snares,  nets,  and 
other  devices,  by  means  of  which  he  contrives  to  entrap  the  animaJ  without  putting  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  hunting  it 

The  white  hunters,  however,  go  to  work  in  a  very  different  manner,  looking  more  to 
the  sport  thaji  to  the  number  of  Kangaroos  killed.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  breeding 
and  training  a  certain  valuable  and  peculiar  strain  of  hounds,  called,  from  their  quarry, 
"  Kangaroo  dogs,"  and  which  hunt  by  sight  like  the  greyhound.  These  animals  are  long, 
large,  and  powerful ;  but,  even  with  aU  these  advantages,  are  no  match  for  a  full-grown 
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Boomer  or  Forester,  as  the  animal  is  indifferently  called,  whenever  he  chooses  to  turn  to 
bay  and  bid  defiance  to  his  pursuers. 

A  very  graphic  account  of  a  Kangaroo  hunt  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gould,  and  is  published 
by  him  in  his  very  valuable  monograph  on  the  Macropidae  of  Australia.  A  portion  of 
the  letter  is  extracted,  and  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"The  'Boomer'  is  the  only  Kangaroo  which  shows  good  sport,  for  the  strongest 
Brush  Kangaroo  cannot  live  above  twenty  minutes  before  the  hounds.  But  as  the  two 
kinds  are  always  found  in  perfectly  different  situations,  we  were  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
'  Boomer,'  and  I  must  say  that  they  seldom  failed  to  show  us  good  sport. 

We  generally  '  found '  in  a  high  cover  of  young  wattles,  but  sometimes  in  the  open 
forests,  and  then  it  was  really  pretty  to  see  the  style  in  which  a  good  Kangaroo  would  go 
away.  I  recollect  one  day  in  particular,  when  a  very  fine  Boomer'-jumped  up  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  hounds  in  the  '  open ; '  he  at  first  took  a  few  jumps  with  his  head  up,  in 
order  to  look  about  him,  to  see  on  which  side  the  coast  was  clearest,  and  then,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  started  forward  and  shot  away  from  the  hounds,  apparently 
without  an  effort^  and  gave  us  the  longest  run  I  ever  saw  after  a  Kangaroo. 

He  ran  fourteen  m£es  by  the  map,  from  point  to  point,  and  if  he  had  had  fair  play, 
I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  then  have  beaten  us;  but  he  had  taken  along 
a  tongue  of  land  which  ran  into  the  sea,  so  that,  being  pressed,  he  was  forced  to  tiy  to 
swim  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  place  where  he  took  the  water,  cannot  have 
been  less  than  two  miles  broad.  In  spite  of  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  hard  sea  against  him,  he 
got  fully  half-way  over,  but  he  could  not  make  head  against  the  waves  any  farther,  and 
was  obliged  to  turn  back,  when,  being  faint  and  exhausted,  he  was  soon  killed. 

The  distance  he  ran,  taking  the  different  bends  in  the  line,  cannot  have  been  less 
than  eighteen  miles,  and  he  certainly  swam  two.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  length  of 
time  it  took  him  to  run  this  distance,  but  it  took  us  sometlung  more  than  two  hours,  and 
it  was  evident  by  the  way  the  hoimds  were  running  that  he  was  a  long  way  before  us ; 
it  is  also  plain  that  he  was  still  fresh,  as  quite  at  the  end  of  the  run  he  went  on  the  top 
of  a  long,  high  hill^  which  a  tired  Kangaroo  will  never  attempt  to  do,  as  dogs  gain 
BO  much  on  them  in  going  up-hiU.  His  hind-quarters  weighed  within  a  pound  or  two 
of  seventy  pounds,  which  is  large  for  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Kangaroo,  though  I  have 
seen  larger. 

We  did  not  measure  the  length  of  the  hop  of  this  Kangaroo,  but  on  another  occasion, 
when  the  Boomer  had  taken  along  the  beach  and  left  its  prints  in  the  sand,  the  length  of 
each  jump  was  found  to  be  just  fifteen  feet,  and  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  stepped 
by  a  sergeant." 

The  Boomer  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  man  and  dog,  and  unless  destroyed  by 
missile  weapons  will  often  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
man  and  beast 

When  the  animal  finds  that  it  is  overpowered  in  endeavour  by  the  swift  ana  powerfal 
Kangaroo  dogs,  which  are  bred  for  the  express  purpose  of  chasing  this  one  kind  of  prey, 
it  turns  suddenly  to  bay,  and  placing  its  back  against  a  tree-trunk,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
attacked  from  behind,  patiently  awaits  the  onset  of  its  adversaries.  Should  an  unwaiy 
dog  approach  within  too  close  a  distance  of  the  Kangaroo,  the  animal  launches  so 
terrible  a  blow  with  its  hinder  feet,  that  the  long  and  pointed  claw  with  which  the  hinder 
foot  is  armed  cuts  like  a  knife,  and  has  often  laid  open  the  entire  body  of  the  dog  with  a 
single  blow.  Experienced  dogs,  therefore,  never  attempt  to  close  with  so  temble  an 
antagonist  until  they  are  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  their  master,  who  generally  ends 
the  struggle  with  a  bullet  Sometimes,  however,  the  Elangaroo  is  so  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  the  hunter  that  it  permits  its  attention  to  wander  from  the  dogs,  and  is 
immediately  pulled  down  by  them. 

If  the  hunter  should  be  on  foot,  he  needs  beware  of  the  Blangaroo  at  bay,  for  the 
creature  is  rather  apt  to  dash  through  the  dogs  and  attack  its  human  opponent,  who  is 
likely  to  fare  badly  in  the  struggle  unless  he  succeeds  in  launching  a  fatal  missile  at  the 
advaficing  animal 
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Sometiines  the  Kangaroo  comes  to  bay  near  water,  and  then  takes  a  singular  advantage 
of  the  situation.  If  any  dog  should  be  bold  enough  to  come  within  reach,  the  Kangaroo 
picks  up  its  foe  in  its  fore-paws,  and  leaping  to  the  water,  holds  the  dog  under  the  smface 
until  it  is  dead.  On  one  occasion,  a  Boomer  had  come  to  bay  in  some  shallow  water,  and 
was  already  engaged  in  drowning  a  dog,  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
hounds,  which  had  just  arrived.  Nothing  daunted  by  their  onset,  the  Kangaroo  kept  its 
dying  foe  under  water  by  holding  it  down  with  one  of  its  hind-feet,  and  held  itself 
prepared  to  repeat  the  process  upon  the  next  dog  that  should  attack. 

But  the  Kangaroo  is  wise  enough  to  postpone  an  actual  combat  until  it  is  absolutely 
forced  to  fight,  and  uses  every  stratagem  in  its  endeavours  to  escape.  When  pressed 
very  hardly  by  the  hounds,  the  Boomer  has  often  been  known  to  make  a  sudden  leap  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  course,  and  to  make  good  its  escape  before  the  dogs  could  recover 
themselves.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is,  however,  rather  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  animal 
has  more  than  once  broken  one  of  its  legs  by  the  sudden  strain  that  is  thrown  upon  the 
right  or  left  leg,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  running,  the  creature  has  a  curious  habit  of  looking  back  every  now  and 
then,  and  has  sometimes  unconsciously  committed  suicide  by  leaping  against  one  of  the 
tree-stumps  which  are  so  plentifully  found  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Kangaroo. 

The  doe  BLangaroo  displays  very  little  of  these  running  or  fighting  capabilities,  and  has 
been  known,  when  chased  for  a  very  short  distance, 
to  lie  down  and  die  of  fear.  Sometimes  when  pursued, 
it  contrives  to  elude  the  dogs  by  rushing  into  some 
brushwood,  and  then  making  a  very  powerful  leap  to 
one  side,  so  as  to  throw  the  dogs  oS  the  scent  She 
lies  perfectly  still  as  the  dogs  rush  past  her  place  of 
concealment,  and  when  they  have  fairly  passed  her, 
8he  quietly  makes  good  her  escape  in  another  direction. 
AVhen  young,  and  before  she  has  borne  young,  the 
female  Kangaroo  affords  good  sport,  and  is  called, 
from  her  extraordinary  speed,  the  "  Flying  Doe." 

The  extraordinary  pouch  in  which  the  young  of 
the  Kangaroo  and  other  marsupiated  animals  are 
nourished  has  already  been  casually  mentioned,  and 
as  it  is  highly  developed  in  the  Kangaroo,  it  will  be 
described  in  connexion  with  this  animal. 

The  young  animal  when  first  bom  is  of  extremely 
minute  dimensions,  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in  total 
length,  soft,  helpless,  and  semi-transparent  as  an  earth- 
worm. After  birth  it  is  instantly  conveyed  into  the 
pouch,  and  instinctively  attaches  itself  to  one  of  the 
nipples,  which  are  very  curiously  formed,  being  re- 
tractile, like  the  finger  of  a  glove  when  not  in  use, 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
degree  when  they  are  needed  by  the  young  animal 
In  the  accompanying  engraving  this  structure  is  veiy 
well  delineated. 

In  this  internal  cradle  the  young  Kangaroo  passes 
the  whole  of  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  and 
when  it  has  attained  some  little  bodily  powers  occa- 
sionally loosens  its  hold,  and  pokes  its  head  out  of  the 
pouch,  as  if  to  see  how  large  the  world  really  is.    By 

degrees  it  gains  sufficient  strength  to  crop  the  more  delicate  herbage,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  it  leaves  the  pouch  altogether,  and  skips  about  the  plains  under  the  ever  watchful 
protection  of  its  mother.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  little  animal  tired,  or  does  the  mother 
see  cause  of  danger,  than  it  scrambles  back  again  into  the  pouch,  and  does  not  emerge 
until  it  is  refreshed  by  repose,  or  until  all  danger  has  passed  away. 
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WOOLLY  KANGAROO.— if dervpiu  Laniger. 


Nearly  eight  months  elapse  between  the  time  when  the  young  Kangaroo  is  first  placed 
in  the  pouch  and  the  period  of  its  life  when  it  is  able  to  leave  the  pouch  and  seek 
subsistence  for  itself.  Even  after  it  has  become  too  lai^e  to  continue  its  residence  in  its 
former  cradle,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  pushing  its  head  into  the  pouch  and  refreshing  itself 
with  a  draught  of  warm  milk,  even  though  a  younger  brother  or  sister  should  be  occupant 
of  the  living  cradle.  The  little  animal  weighs  about  ten  pounds  when  it  becomes  too 
heavy  for  its  mother  to  carry. 

This  Kangaroo  is  a  very  hardy  animal,  and  thrives  well  in  England,  where  it  might 
probably  be  domesticated  to  a  large  extent  if  necessary,  and  where  it  would  enjoy  a  more 
genial  climate  than  it  finds  in  many  districts  of  its  native  land.  One  of  the  favoured 
localities  of  this  species  is  the  bleak,  wet,  and  snow-capped  simimit  of  Mount  Wellington. 

At  different  times  of  the  year  the  coat  of  the  Kangaroo  varies  somewhat  in  its 
colouring  and  density.  During  the  summer  the  fur  is  light  and  comparatively  scanty, 
but  when  the  colder  months  of  the  year  render  a  warmer  covering  needful,  the  animal  is 
clothed  with  very  thick  and  woolly  fur,  that  is  admirably  calculated  to  resist  the  effects 
of  the  damp,  cold  climate.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  those  specimens  which  inhabit 
the  forests  are  much  darker  in  their  colour  than  those  which  live  in  the  plains.  The 
young  Kangaroos  are  lighter  in  their  colouring  than  their  parents,  but  up  to  the  age  of 
two  years  their  fur  deepens  so  rapidly  that  they  are  darker  than  the  old  animals.  After 
that  age,  however,  the  fur  fades  gradually,  imtil  it  finally  settles  into  the  greyish-brown 
of  the  adult  animal 

The  eye  of  the  Kangaroo  is  very  beautiful,  large,  round,  and  soft,  and  gives  to  the 
animal  a  gentle,  gazelle-like  expression  that  compensates  for  the  savage  aspect  of  the 
teeth,  as  they  gleam  whitely  between  the  cleft  lips. 

The  largest  of  the  Macropidse,  of  which  there  are  already  known  upwards  of  eighty 
species,  is  the  Woolly  EL\ngaeoo,  or  Bed  Kangaboo,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  on 
account  of  its  peculiarly  tinted  fur. 
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WHALLABEB.— Haimafiinu  Valalb6Jhu. 


The  character  of  the  fur  is  rather  singular,  for  it  does  not  lie  so  closely  to  the  body 
as  that  of  the  common  Kangaroo,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  texture,  which  somewhat  resembles 
cotton  wool  The  hairs  are  not  very  long,  and  their  woolly,  matted  appearance,  makes  them 
seem  shorter  than  they  really  are.  The  size  of  this  animal  is  very  great,  for  an  adult 
male  measures  rather  more  than  eight  feet  in  total  length,  the  head  and  body  being  five 
feet  long,  and  the  tail  a  little  short  of  thirty-eight  inches. 

By  the  colour  of  the  fur  alone  the  Woolly  Kangaroo  can  be  distinguished  from  its 
long-legged  relatives,  independently  of  other  minute  differences.  The  general  tint  of  the 
fur  is  of  a  rusty  yellow,  changing  to  grey  upon  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  head  being 
washed  with  a  slight  brown  tint.  Hie  sides  of  the  mouth  are  white,  through  which 
protrude  a  few  long,  stiff,  black  hairs,  and  which  are  planted  in  greater  numbers  over  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  forming  an  indistinct  black  patcL  The  female  is  distinguished  by 
a  broad  white  mark  which  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  eya  The  toes  are 
covered  with  black  hairs. 

An  ashy-grey  tint  is  seen  upon  the  imder  portions  of  the  body  in  the  male  sex,  but 
in  the  female  these  parts  are  beautifully  white.  The  limbs  are  greyish-white,  washed  with 
rust,  and  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  limbs. 

The  tail  is  uncommonly  large  and  powerful,  and  of  vast  service  to  the  animal  in 
supporting  the  heavy  frame  while  the  creature  is  standing  erect  upon  the  tripod  formed  by 
its  hinder  feet  and  its  tail  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  comparatively  short  and  scanty,  so 
that  they  do  not  give  to  the  tail  that  peculiar  woolliness  which  is  so  distinguishing  a 
characteristic  of  l£e  creature's  fur.  It  may  as  weU  be  mentioned  in  this  place  ttiat 
the  Elangaroo  does  not  employ  the  tail  in  leaping  from  the  ground,  but  seems  to  use 
it  partly  as  a  kind  of  third  leg,  by  which  it  supports  itself  when  at  rest,  and  partly  as  a 
kind  of  balance,  by  which  it  maintains  its  equilibrium  as  it  leaps  through  the  air. 

The  muzzle  of  the  WooUy  Kangaroo  is  not  so  thickly  covered  with  hair  as  that 
of  the  preceding  animal.    This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Australia. 
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Passing  by  the  Nail-tailed  Kangaroos,  so  called  from  the  strange  nail-like  appendage 
that  is  found  at  the  extremity  of  their  tails,  and  which  is  concealed  by  the  tuft  of  long 
black  hair  which  terminates  that  member,  we  arrive  at  the  Whallabee,  or  Wallabt,  as 
the  word  is  sometimes  spelled. 

The  genus  to  which  this  animal  belongs  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  genoa 
Macropus,  by  reason  of  the  muzzle  being  devoid  of  hair.  This  creature  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  common  or  the  woolly  Kangaroo,  being  only  four  feet  six  inches  in  total 
lei^h,  oi^  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  two  feet 

The  fur  of  the  Whallabee  is  rather  long  and  coarse  in  texture,  being  decidedly  hawh 
to  the  touch.  The  colour  is  rather  curious,  being  a  darkish-brown  washed  with  a  warn 
rusty  hue,  and  obscurely  pencilled  with  whitish-grey.  The  whole  of  the  under  portiona  of 
the  body  are  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  the  feet  and  the  wrists  are  quite  black.  The  tail 
is  also  rather  singular  in  its  colouring,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
portions.  The  dorsal  third  of  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  but  the 
remaining  two-tliirds  change  abruptly  from  brown  to  black. 

The  animal  ia  an  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  of  tolerably  frequent  occui- 
rence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aroe  Kangaroo.  The  singular  word  Ualabatus  has  no  particular  meaning,  being  only  the 
harsh  Latinized  form  of  the  native  name  Whallabee.  The  genus  embraces  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  being  acknowledged  to  belong  to  it 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  this  singular  group  of  animals  is  the  Bock  Kahgasoo 
which  has  derived  its  popular  name  from  its  rock-loving  habits. 

In  the  tree  Kangaroo  we  have  already  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of.  unexpected 
powers,  and  the  Hock  Kangaroo  wUl  shortly  be  seen  to  be  possessed  of  equal,  if  not  of 
superior  bodily  prowess.  The  agility  with  which  this  animal  traverses  uie  dangerous 
precipices  among  which  it  lives  is  so  very  great,  that  when  the  creature  is  engaged  in 
skipping  about  the  craggy  rocks  that  shroud  its  dwelling-place  from  too  vigilant  eyea^ 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  monkey  in  its  movements,  that  it  has»  on  manj 
occasions,  been  mistaken  fbr  that  active  animal  Not  only  does  it  resemble  tl^ 
quadrumana  in  its  marvellously  easy  manner  of  ascending  rocks,  but  it  also  emnlates 
those  creatures  in  the  art  of  tiee-climbing,  being  able  to  ascend  a  tree-trunk  with  eas^ 
provided  that  it  be  a  little  divergent  from  the  perpendicular. 

By  means  of  its  great  scansorial  capabilities,  the  Bock  Kangaroo  is  enabled  to  baffle  fte 
efforts  of  its  worst  foes,  the  dingo  and  the  native  black  man.  In  vain  does  the  voiadoos 
and  hungry  dingo  set  off  in  chase  of  the  Sock  Kangaroo,  fbr  as  soon  as  the  creature  he 
gained  the  shelter  of  its  congenial  rocks,  it  bounds  from  point  to  point  with  an  agilitf 
which  the  dingo  can  by  no  means  emulate,  and  very  soon  places  itself  in  safety,  ]es^ 
its  baffled  pursuer  to  vent  its  disappointment  in  cries  of  rage. 

The  only  method  in  which  the  dingo  is  likely  to  catch  one  of  these  animals,  is  1? 
creeping  unsuspectedly  into  its  den,  and  seizing  it  before  it  can  make  its  escape.  Boith  tic 
dingo  and  the  Rock  Kangaroo  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  resting-place  in  some  rod? 
crevice,  and  it  might  happen  that  the  Kangaroo  might  choose  too  low  a  domicile,  ni 
perchance  make  choice  of  the  very  same  crevice  that  a  dingo  was  about  to  appiopiiateto 
himself  In  order,  however,  to  escape  such  dangers,  the  habitation  of  the  Bock  Kangan* 
is  generally  furnished  with  two  or  more  outlets,  so  that  its  chances  of  escape  are  propcv* 
tionably  multiplied. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  precaution  that  the  creature  baffles  the  best  efforts  of  the  native! 
Should  a  native  be  fortunate  enough  to  spear  a  Bock  Kangaroo,  but  not  fortunate  enon^ 
to  kill  it  on  the  spot,  the  animal  dives  at  once  into  its  rocky  abode,  and  there  awaits  i^j 
death ;  for  the  rocks  are  too  hard  to  be  destroyed  by  the  tools  of  the  aborigines,  asdi 
the  sable  hunter  has  recourse  to  fire,  and  tries  to  smoke  out  his  intended  prey,  the  sm^ 
rolls  harmlessly  through  the  rocky  burrow  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  various  entiie^ 
without  causing  very  much  inconvenience  to  the  concealed  inmate. 

It  is  found  that  when  the  Bock  Kangaroo  comes  from  its  cavernous  home,  it  is  in  tb 
habit  of  taking  the  same  route  along  the  rocks,  so  that  by  continually  passing  overtW 
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same  ground,  its  sharp  and  powerful  claws  make  a  very  visible  track  over  the  stones,  and 
afford  an  infallible  guide  to  the  acute  sense  of  the  black  hunter,  who  is  enabled  to  foUow 
up  the  trail  and  to  ascertain  the  precise  crevice  in  which  the  animal  has  taken  up  its 
abode. 

Grenerally  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  the  Eock  Kangaroo  is  not  seen  so  often  as  might  be 
expected,  considering  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  ventures 
from  its  dark  home  and  braves  the  light  of  day,  skipping  daintily  over  the  rocky  prominences, 
or  lying  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight,  and  enjoying  the  genial  warmth  of  the  noontide 
beams.  The  native  and  colonial  hunters  watch  eagerly  for  a  basking  Kangaroo,  for 
when  thus  engaged,  it  is  so  fiilly  taken  up  with  appreciation  of  the  warm  sunbeams,  that  it 
can  be  approached  and  shot  without  dif&culty.  As  its  flesh  is  thought  to  be  remarkably 
excellent,  the  animal  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  hunters.  It  is  rather  gregarious  in  its 
habits,  being  generally  found  in  little  parties  of  two  or  three  in  number. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  varied,  but  is  generally  of  a  purplish  or  vinous 
grey,  which  warms  into  a  rich  rusty  red  upon  the  hind-quarters  and  the  base  of  the  taiL 
The  chest  is  purplish-grey,  pencilled  with  white,  the  chin  is  white,  and  a  very  conspicuous 
white  band  runs  along  the  throat  to  the  chest  The  fur  is  not  in  very  great  repute,  as, 
although  long,  it  is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  total  length  of  an  adult  male  is 
about  four  feet,  the  tail  being  about  twenty-three  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  furnished 
with  a  moderately  sized  tuft  of  dark  hairs,  each  hair  being  about  three  inches  in  length,  a 
peculiarity  which  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo,  llie 
body  is  strong  and  robust  in  its  form,  and  the  claws  of  the  hinder  feet  are  powerful  in 
their  make,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  animal  of  such  habits.  The  feet  are  so  densely 
covered  with  fur  that  the  daws  are  nearly  hidden  in  the  thick  hairy  coat.  It  is  a  tolerably 
hardy  animal,  and  thrives  weU  in  England. 

The  habitation  of  the  Eock  Kangaroo  is  in  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia,  and 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  habits  it  is  a  very  local  animal,  being  restricted  to  those  districts 
which  are  furnished  with  rocks  or  mountain  ranges. 
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THE  BRUSH-TAILED   BETTONG. 


The  Bbush-tailed  Bettong,  or  Jerboa  Eakoaboo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  the  genus  Bettongia,  in  which  are  collected  a  small  group  of  Kan- 
garoos that  are  easily  distinguished  by  &eir  peculiarly  short  and  broad  heads.  In  size  it 
equals  a  common  hare,  the  head  and  body  being  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  the 
teal  about  eleven  inches,  without  including  the  tuft  which  decorates  its  extremity.  The 
general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  palish  brown  liberally  pencilled  with  white,  and  the 
under  parts  are  of  a  pale  greyish-white.  The  "  brush  **  is  black,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
tail  is  brownish-white. 

It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  lies  curled  up  during  the  entire  day,  issuing  forth  from  its 
nest  as  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  draw  on.  Tlie  nest  of  the  Brush-tailed  Bettong 
is  a  very  ingenious  specimen  of  architectuiie,  and  is  so  admirably  constructed,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  detected  by  a  European  eye,  even  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him.  The  native, 
however,  whose  watchful  eye  notes  even  the  bending  of  a  leaf  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the 
touch  of  a  claw  upon  the  tree  trunk,  seldom  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  nests 
without  discovering  it  and  killing  its  inmates,  by  dashing  his  tomahawk  at  random  into 
the  mass  of  leaves  and  grass. 
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As  this  animal  resides  chiefly  on  grassy  hills  and  diy  ridges,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
make  a  nest  that  shall  be  sufl&ciently  large  to  contain  the  female  and  her  young,  and  yet 
so  inconspicuous  as  not  to  attract  attention.  The  manner  in  which  the  nest  is  made  is 
briefly  as  follows. 

The  animal  searches  for  some  suitable  depression  in  the  earth,  enlarging  it  till  it  is 
sufficiently  capacious,  and  builds  a  curious  edifice  of  leaves  and  grass  over  the  cavity,  so 
that  when  she  has  completed  her  task,  the  roof  of  the  nest  is  on  a  level  with  the  growing 
grass.  For  additional  safety,  the  nest  is  usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  large  grass 
tuft  or  a  convenient  busk 

The  manner  in  which  the  animal  conveys  the  materials  of  its  nest  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  required  is  most  remarkable.  After  selecting  a  proper  supply  of  dried  grass,  the 
creature  miies  it  up  into  a  sheaf,  and  twisting  her  prehensile  tailroimd  the  bundle,  hops 
away  merrily 'with  her  burden.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  the  extreme 
quaintness  of  the  aspect  which  is  presented  by  a  Jerboa  Kangaroo  engaged  in  this  manner 
without  actual  experience,  or  the  aid  of  a  very  admirable  and  spirited  drawing.  When 
the  animal  has  completed  its  nest,  and  the  young  are  lying  snugly  in  its  warm  recesses, 
the  young  family  is  effectually  concealed  fix)m  sight  by  the  address  of  the  mother,  who 
invariably  drags  a  tuft  of  grass  over  the  entrance  whenever  she  leaves  or  enters  her  grassy 
home. 
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It  is  an  active  little  creature,  and  not  easily  caught  even  by  fair  speed,  and  has  a  habit 
of  leaping  aside  when  it  is  hard  pressed  and  jumping  into  some  crevice  where  it  effectually 
conceals  itself  It  is  extremely  common  over  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
colour  of  the  fur  is  a  grey-brown  above,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  grejrish- 
white. 

The  Kangaeoo  Rat,  called  by  the  natives  the  Potokoo,  is  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  found  in  very  great  numbers. 

It  is  but  a  diminutive  animal,  the  head  and  body  being  only  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  between  ten  and  eleven  inches.  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  brownish-black,  pencilled 
along  the  back  with  a  grey-whita  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  and  the  fore- 
feet are  brown.  The  tail  is  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  scales,  through 
the  intervals  of  which  sundry  short,  stiff,  and  black  hairs  protrude. 

This  little  animal  frequents  the  less  open  districts,  and  is  very  quick  and  lively  in  its 
movements,  whether  it  be  indulging  in  its  native  gamesomeness  or  engaged  in  the  search 
for  food.     Roots  of  various  kinds  are  the  favourite  diet  of  the  Kangaroo  Rat,  and  in  order 


KANOAROO  VLAT.—Hypaiprymnui  mtnor. 


to  obtain  these  dainties  the  animal  scratches  them  from  the  ground  with  the  powerful 
claws  of  the  fore-feet.     It  is  specially  fond  of  potatoes,  and  often  commits  considerable 

-  havoc  in  a  kitchen-garden  by  exhuming  and  carrying  away  the  seed-potatoes.  In  retalia- 
tion for  these  injuries  the  owner  of  the  garden  sets  traps  about  his  potato-grounds,  and  by 
means  of  baiting  them  with  the  coveted  roots  entices  numbers  of  Potoroos  into  the 
treacherous  snare. 

The  movements  of  the  Kangaroo  Rats  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  those  of  the 
Kangaroos  themselves,  for  although  they  can  sit  erect  upon  their  hind-legs,  they  cannot 
make  those  vigorous  leaps  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Kangaroos,  nor  can  they 
manipulate  their  food  with  their  fore-paws  and  carry  it  to  their  mouth  by  means  of  those 
limbs.  Their  gait,  especially  when  chased,  is  a  curious  kind  of  gallop,  very  unequal,  but 
tolerably  swift  They  are  very  timid  and  harmless  animals,  and  when  captured  or 
attacked  do  not  kick  or  make  any  violent  resistance,  contenting  themselves  with 
expressing  their  indignation  by  an  angry  hiss. 

They  are  not  so  exclusively  nocturnal  as  many  of  the  preceding  animals,  and  seem  tc 
be  equally  lively  by  day  as  by  night.   When  the  animal  is  sitting  upon  its  hinder  portions, 

the  tail  receives  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  is  not  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  tail  of  the  true  Kangaroos,  which,  when  they  are  moving  slowly  and  leisurely  along 
are  accustomed  to  support  the  body  on  the  tail,  and  to  swing  the  hinder  legs  forward  lib 
a  man  swinging  himself  upon  crutches. 

CoNSiDKBABLT  larger  than  the  preceding  animal,  the  Eakqaboo  Hare  may  at  onoe  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  hair-covered  muzzle  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark-  of  tie 
genus  Lagorchestes. 

The  colour  of  the  coat  is  very  like  that  of  the  common  hare,  but  the  fur  is  dM 
rather  hard,  and  slightly  curled.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  a  mixture  of  black  am 
cream,  the  sides  are  tinged  with  a  yeljow  hue,  and  the  under  parts  are  a  greyiah-white 
The  skin  is  white.  There  is  much  variety  in  the  tinting  of  different  specimens  of  te 
animal,  some  being  of  a  much  redder  hue  than  others.  The  fore-legs  are  black,  and  ^ 
fore-feet  are  variegated  with  black  and  white,  the  hinder  feet  being  of  a  brownish-whife 
A  buff-coloured  ring  surrounds  the  eye,  and  the  back  of  the  neck  is  washed  with  yellof. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  light  rust-colour  takes  the  place  of  the  bu£t  The  tail  is  d 
a  very  pale  brownish-grey. 

lie  Blangaroo  Hare  inhabits  the  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inteiki 
of  Australia,  to  which  region  it  seems  to  be  limited,  seldom,  if  ever,  being  seen  nearer  4e 
sea.  It  has  many  hare-l3:e  traits  of  character,  such  as  squatting  closely  to  the  grotind  in 
a  "  form,'*  and  then  sitting,  in  hopes  of  eluding  notice,  until  it  is  roused  to  active  exeitioD 
by  actual  contact  When  it  once  takes  to  flight,  it  runs  with  amazing  celerity,  and 
doubles  before  the  hounds  in  admirable  style,  not  unfrequently  making  good  its  esciqw  ia 
the  opposite  direction  by  a  well-executed  "  doubla" 

Mr.  Gould  relates  a  curious  incident  that  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  tie 
pursuit  of  a  Kangaroo  Hare,  attended  by  two  dogs.  The  hounds  had  pressed  the  animil 
closely,  when  it  doubled  before  them,  retraced  its  course  at  full  speed,  making  directly  fa 
Mr.  Gould,  who  was  following  up  his  dogs.  The  animal  came  within  twenty  yari* 
without  seeing  him,  and  then,  insteiad  of  turning  aside,  leaped  clear  over  his  head. 

The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet,  the  tail  occupying  about  thiiteio 
inches.  The  Kangaroo  Hare  is  not  able  to  dig  after  the  manner  of  many  of  the 
preceding  animals. 
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The  Wombat,  or  Australiai^  Badges,  as  it  is  poimlaily  called  by  the  colonists,  is  so 
singularly  unlike  the  preceding  and  succeeding  animals  in  its  aspect  and  habits,  that  it 
might  well  be  supposed  to  bdong  to  quite  a  different  order ;  indeed,  in  all  its  exterior 
character  with  the  exception  of  its  pouch,  it  is  a  rodent  animal,  and  in  its  internal 
anatomy  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  beaver. 

As  might  be  imagined  from  its  heavy  body  and  short  legs,  the  Wombat  is  by  no  means 
an  active  animal,  but  trudges  along  at  its  own  pace,  with  a  heavy  rolling  waddle  or 
hobble,  like  the  gait  of  a  very  fat  bear.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Australia^  and 
is  rather  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  said  to  be  tolei-ably  good,  although 
rather  tough,  and  flavoured  with  more  than  a  slight  taint  of  musk.  The  fur  of  the 
Wombat  is  warm,  long,  and  very  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  its  colour  is  grey,  mottled  with 
black  and  whita  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  greyish-white,  and  the  feet  are  black. 
The  muzzle  is  very  broad  and  thick.  The  length  of  the  animal  is  about  three  feet,  the 
head  measuring  seven  inches. 

In  its  temper  the  Wombat  is  tolerably  placid,  and  will  permit  itself  to  be  captured 
without  venting  any  display  of  indignation.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  liable  to  violent 
gusts  of  rage,  and  then  becomes  raSier  a  dangerous  antagonist,  as  it  can  scratch  most 
fiercely  with  its  heavy  daws,  and  can  inflict  tolerably  severe  wounds  with  its  chisel-like 
teeth.  Easily  tamed,  it  displays  some  amount  of  affection  for  those  who  treat  it  kindly, 
and  will  come  voluntarily  to  its  friends  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  accustomed  caress.  It 
will  even  stand  on  its  hind  legs,  in  token  of  its  desire  to  be  taken  on  the  knee,  and  when 
placed  in  the  coveted  spot  will  settle  itself  comfortably  to  sleep. 

Generally,  however,  the  Wombat  is  not  a  very  intelligent  animal,  and  exhibits  but 
little  emotion  of  any  kind,  seeming  to  be  one  of  the  most  apathetic  animals  in  existence. 
When  in  captivity  it  is  easily  reconciled  to  its  fate,  and  will  feed  on  almost  any  vegetable 
substance,  evincing  considerable  partiality  for  lettuce-leaves  and  cabbage-stalks ;  milk  also 
is  a  favourite  article  of  diet,  and  one  of  these  animals  was  said  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  searching  after  the  milk  vessels  when  set  out  to  cool  in  the  night  air,  to  push 
off  the  covers,  and  to  bathe  in  the  milk  as  weU  as  drink  it 
1.  60. 
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In  its  wild  state  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  living  during  the  day  in  the  depths  of 
a  capacious  burrow,  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  that  even  the 
persevering  natives  will  seldom  attempt  to  dig  a  Wombat  out  of  its  tunnel  Owing  to 
this  habit  of  burrowing,  it  is  very  destructive  if  left  in  an  uhpaved  yard,  for  it  soon 
excavates  several  subterraneous  passages,  and  puts  the  stability  of  houses  and  walls 
into  sad  jeopardy. 

The  creature  seems  to  be  remarkably  sensitive  to  cold,  considering  the  severe  weather 
which  often  reigns  in  its  native  country.  It  is  fond  of  hay,  which  it  chops  into  short  pieces 
with  its  knife-edged  teeth*  The  natives  say  that  if  a  Wombat  is  making  a  journey,  and 
happens  to  come  across  a  river,  it  is  not  in  the  least  discomfited,  but  walks  deliberately 
into  the  river,  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  emerging  on  the  opposite  bank,  continues 
its  course  as  calmly  as  if  no  impediment  had  been  placed  in  its  way. 

The  teeth  of  the  Wombat  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rodent  aniinals, 
and  are  endowed  with  the  same  powers  of  reproduction  as  those  of  the  beaver  and  other 
animals  of  the  same  order.  The  feet  of  the  Wombat  are  broad,  and  the  fore-feet  are 
provided  with  very  strong  daws,  that  are  formed  for  digging  in  the  earth.  There  are  five 
toes  to  each  foot,  but  the  thumb  of  the  hinder  feet  is  extremdy  small,  and  devoid  of  a  claw. 
This  animal  is  remarkable  for  possessing  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs— in  one  case  sixteen  pairs  of 
ribs  were  found — only  six  pairs  of  which  reach  the  breast-bona  Bemains  of  a  fossil 
species  of  Wombat  have  been  discovered  in  New  Holland,  together  with  the  relics  of  an 
allied  and  gigantic  species,  which,  when  living,  must  nearly  have  equalled  the  hippopotanms 
in  dimensions. 


BANDED  BANDICOOT.— P«rtliiMle«;ta«e(dto. 


The  Bandiooot,  two  examples  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  foDowing  pages,  fonn 
a  little  group  of  animals  that  are  easily  recognisable  by  means  of  their  rat-like  aspect,  and 
a  certain  peculiar,  but  indescribable  mode  of  carrying  themselves.  The  gait  of  the 
Bandicoot  is  very  singular,  being  a  kind  of  mixture  between  jumping  and  running,  which 
is  the  resiQt  of  the  formation  of  the  legs  and  feet  During  progression,  the  back  of  the 
creature  is  considerably  arched.  The  snout  is  much  lengthened  and  rather  sharply  pointed, 
and  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hinder  feet  are  conjoined  as  £a.r  as  the  clawa  The 
pouch  opens  backwards. 

The  Banded  Bandiooot,  or  Stripbd-backed  Bandicoot,  derives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  marking  of  its  fur. 

The  general  colour  of  its  coat  is  a  blackish-yellow,  as  if  produced  by  alternate  hairs, 
the  black  tint  predominating  on  the  back  and  the  yellow  on  the  sides.     Over  the  hinder 
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quarters  are  drawn  some  boldly  marked  black  lines,  whichi  when  viewed  from  behind, 
form  a  singular  and  rather  pleasing  pattern,  the  dark  stripes  being  made  more  conspicuous 
by  bands  of  whitish-yellow.  These  marks  continue  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  a 
single,  narrow  dark  Ime  runs  along  the  whole  upper  side  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  body.  The  fur  is  rather  light  upon  the  head,  and  the  under  parts  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  feet,  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  grey. 

This  animal  is  very  widely  spread  over  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Australia^ 
but  is  mostly  found  in  the  interior.  It  specially  loves  the  stony  ridges  that  are  so  common 
in  its  native  land,  and  although  not  very  often  seen  by  casual  travellers,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Its  pace  is  very  swift,  and  its  gait  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that ' 
of  the  pig.  Its  food  is  of  both  kinds,  and  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  of  various 
roots  and  seeds.     Its  flesh  is  held  in  some  repute  by  natives  and  colonists. 

It  is  but  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  eighteen  inches  in  total  length.  When  the 
animal  is  killed,  it  is  not  easily  flayed,  as  the  skin  adheres  so  tightly  to  the  flesh  that  its 
removal  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  when  there  is  need  for  preserving  the  skin  in  its 
integrity. 


LONGKNOSBO  BANDICOOT.— AntaflM  MwiUa. 


The  Long-nosed  Bandicoot  is  not  unlike  the  preceding  animal  in  form,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  colouring  of  its  fur,  and  the  greater  length  of  its  snout 

The  face,  head,  and  body,  are  of  a  brown  tint,  pencilled  with  black  on  the  upper 
portions,  and  the  sides  are  of  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  warmed  with  a  rich  purplish  hue. 
The  edge  of  the  upper  lip  is  white,  as  are  also  the  under  portions  of  the  body,  and  the 
fore-legs  and  feet.  This  fur  is  very  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  lb 
about  twenty-one  inches,  the  taQ  being  five  inches  in  length. 

The  food  of  the  Long-nosed  Bandicoot  is  said  to  be  of  a  purely  vegetable  nature,  and 
the  animal  is  reported  to  occasion  some  havoc  among  the  gardens  and  granaries  of  the 
colonists.  Its  long  and  powerful  claws  aid  it  in  obtaining  roots,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  it  may,  at  the  same  time  that  it  unearths  and  eats  a  root,  seize  and  devour 
the  terrestrial  larvae  which  are  found  in  almost  every  square  inch  of  ground.  The 
lengthened  nos3  and  sharp  teeth  which  present  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  same  organs 
in  iosectivorous  shrews,  afford  good  reasons  for  Qonjecturing  that  they  may  be  employed 
in  much  the  same  manner. 

The  dentition  of  the  Bandicoot  is  rather  interesting,  and  will  be  found  detailed  at 
some  length  in  the  table  of  generic  distinctions  at  the  end  of  t^e  volume. 

II  2 
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THE  TASMANIAN  WOLF. 


The  large-eared,  woollj-furred  little  animal  which  is  here  represented,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  ban(Ucoots,  but  at  once  distinguishable  from  them  by  the  peculiarity  of  s^ctuie 
which  has  earned  for  it  the  generic  title  of  ChsBropos,  or  "  swine-footed." 

Upon  the  fore-feet  there  are  only  two  toes,  which  are  of  equal  length,  and  armed  with 
sharp  and  powerful  hoof-like  claws,  that  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  pig,  and 
are  not  only  porcine  in  their  external  aspects,  but  in  the  track  which  they  leave  upon  the 
ground  when  the  creature  walks  on  soft  soiL  Slenderly  and  gracefully  swinish,  it  is  tme, 
but  still  piggish  in  appearance  though  not  in  character. 

The  CttfiBOPUS  was  formerly  desig- 
nated by  the  specific  title  of  ecaudatus,  or 
tailless,  because  the  first  specimen  that 
had  been  captured  was  devoid  of  caudal 
appendage,  and  therefore  its  discovereis 
naturally  concluded  that  all  its  kindred 
were  equally  curtailed  of  their  fair  pro- 
portions. But  as  new  specimens  came 
before  the  notice  of  the  zoological  world, 
it  was  found  that  the  ChaBropus  was  rightij 
possessed  of  a  moderately  long  and  some- 
what rat-like  tail,  and  that  the  taiDessness 
of  the  original  specimen  was  only  the 
result  of  accident  to  the  individual,  and 
not  the  normal  condition  of  the  speciei 
The  size  of  the  Chaeropus  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  the  sdt, 
wooUy  fur  i8  much  of  the  same  colour  as 
that  of  the  common  wild  rabbit 
*  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murray  Siver^  equally  to  the  astonishment 
of  white  men  and  natives,  the  latter  de- 
claring that  they  had  never  before  seea 
such  a  creature.  The  speed  of  the 
Chaeropus  is  considerable,  and  its  usual 
haunts  are  among  the  masses  of  dense  scrub  foliage  that  cover  so  vast  an  extent  d 
ground  in  its  native  country.  Its  nest  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  bandicoot^  being  made 
of  dried  grass  and  leaves  rather  artistically  put  together,  the  grass,  however,  predominating 
over  the  leavea  The  locality  of  the  nest  is  generally  at  the  foot  of  a  dense  bush,  or 
of  a  heavy  tuft  of  grass,  and  it  is  so  carefully  veiled  from  view  by  the  mode  of  its 
construction  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  the  eyes  of  any  but  an  ezpeiien^ 
hunter. 

The  head  of  the  Chaeropus  is  rather  peculiar,  being  considerably  lengthened,  cylindii- 
cally  tapering  towards  the  nose,  so  that  its  form  has  been  rather  happily  compared  to 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a  champagne  bottla  The  hinder  feet  are  like  those  of  the 
bandicoots,  and  there  is  a  small  swelUng  at  the  base  of  the  toes  of  the  fore-feet^  which  is 
probably  the  representative  of  the  missing  joints,  more  especially  as  the  outermost  toes 
are  always  extremely  small  in  the  bandicoots,  to  which  the  Chaeropus  is  nearly  alliel 
The  ears  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  The  pouch  opens  back- 
wards. The  food  of  the  Chaeropus  is  said  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  and  to  consist  of 
various  vegetable  substances  and  of  insects. 

The  teeth  of  the  Dasyurines,  sharp-edged  and  pointed,  indicate  the  carnivorous 
character  of  those  animals  to  which  they  belong.  At  the  head  of  these  creatures  is  placed 
the  Tasmaioan  Wolf,  or  Dog-headed  Thtlacintts,  as  it  has  often  been  named  on  acconiit 
of  the  curious  aspect  of  its  thick  head,  and  powerful,  truncated  muzzla 


CHJUtOPUS.— Ckajropw  oastandti*. 
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Although  not  perhaps  the  fiercest  of  the  Dasyurines,  it  is  the  largest  and  the  most 
powerful,  well  deserving  the  lupine  title  with  which  it  haa  been  by  common  consent 
designated,  and  representing  in  Tasmania  the  true  wolves  of  other  countries.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  animal,  as  needs  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  lives,  for 
there  would  be  but  smaU  subsistence  in  its  native  land  for  herds  of  veritable  wolves,  and 
the  natural  consequence  would  be  that  the  famished  animals  would  soon  take  to  eating 
each  other  in  default  of  more  legitimate  food,  and  by  mutual  extirpation  thin  down  the 
race  or  destroy  it  altogether. 

The  natural  subsistence  of  the  Tasmanian,  or  Zebra  Wolf,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by 
virtue  of  the  zebra-like  stripes  which  decorate  its  back,  consists  of  the  smaller  animals, 
molluscs,  insects,  and  similar  substances.  The  animal  is  also  in  the  habit  of  prowling 
along  the  searshore  in  restless  search  of  food  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  that  the  waves  constantly  fling  upon  the  beach,  and  which  are 
renewed  with  every  succeeding  tide.  The  mussels  and  other  molluscs  which  are  found  so 
profusely  attached  to  the  searcdged  rocks  form  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the 
Tasmanian  Wolf,  who  is  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  discover  upon  the  beach  the 
remains  of  dead  seals  and  fish,  and  can  easily  make  a  meal  on  the  shore  crabs  which  are 
found  so  plentifully  studding  the  beach  as  the  tide  goes  out 

Though  hardly  to  be  considered  a  swift,  or  even  a  quick  animal,  the  Tasmanian  Wolf 
contrives  to  kill  such  agile  prey  as  the  bush  kangaroo,  and  secures  the  duck  mole,  or  duck 
bill,  in  spite  of  its  natatory  powers  and  its  subterranean  burrow.  When  the  animal  is 
hungry,  it  seems  to  become  a  very  camel  in  its  capability  of  devouring  hard  and  thorny 
substances,  for  it  has  been  known  to  kill — ^no  easy  matter — and  to  swallow — an  apparent 
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impossibility — the  echidna  itself,  undismayed  by  its  panoply  of  bayonet-like  prickles.  The 
deed  seems  so  incredible  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  believed,  had  it  not  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  the  slaughter  and  subsequent  dissection  of  a  Tasmanian  Wol^  in  whose 
stomach  were  found  the  remains  of  a  half-digested  echidna 

As  soon  as  civilized  inhabitants  took  up  their  abode  in  Tasmania*  this  animal  made 
great  capital  out  of  the  sheep  flocks  and  henroosts,  and  for  some  time  committed  sad 
ravages  among  them,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  colonists.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
weapons  of  the  white  man  prevailed,  and  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  driven  back  from  its 
former  haunts  where  it  once  reigned  suprema  Still  continuing  to  prowl  round  the  habi- 
tation of  mankind,  many  individuals  of  this  species  were  fain  to  pick  up  what  loose  and 
uncertain  subsistence  they  could  contrive  to  appropriate,  and,  being  forced  to  live  in 
copses  and  jungles,  became  the  representatives  of  the  hyaena  as  well  as  of  the  WoI£ 

In  the  earUer  days  of  the  colony,  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  is  now  seldom  seen  except  in  the  cold  and  dreary  localities  where  it 
takes  up  i^  residence.  These  animals  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  summits 
of  the  western  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea^  and  there  thrive,  even  though  their  lofty  domains  are  plentifully  covered  with 
snow. 

The  home  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  is  always  made  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  locla, 
away  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  foes,  and  so  deeply  buried  in  the  rocky  crevices  that  it 
is  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day.  In  this  murky  recess  the  female  produces  her  joui^ 
which  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  in  its  dark  cavern  the  animal  spends 
the  whole  of  its  day,  only  venturing  from  home  at  night,  except  under  the  piessuie  of 
some  extraordinary  circumstances. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  feet  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  are  so  dogJike 
in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  enable  the  animal  to  ascend  trees,  and  as  the  tail  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  prehensile,  it  is  evident  that  the  creature  is  not  capable  of  cluuriTig  its 
prey  among  the  branches,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  allied  animals. 

In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  jackal,  being  generally  about  four  feet  in  total  length, 
of  which  measurement  Uie  tail  occupies  some  sixteen  inches.  Some  few  specunens*  how- 
ever, are  said  to  attain  a  very  great  size,  and  to  measure  nearly  six  feet  in  total  lengUt 
Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  It  is  a  fierce  and  most 
determined  animal,  and  if  attacked  will  fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  One  of  tfa^e 
animals  has  been  seen  standing  at  bay,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dogs,  and  bidding 
them  all  defiance.  Not  a  single  dog  dared  venture  within  reach  of  tiie  teeth  of  so 
redoubtable  a  foe. 

As  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  seems  little  at  its  ease  when  in  the  uncongenial  glare 
of  daylight,  and,  probably  on  account  of  its  eyes  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  noctmml 
light,  is  very  slow  in  Its  movements  by  day.  It  always  seems  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by 
too  strong  a  light,  and  constantly  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  from  the  unwelcome  glaze 
by  drawing  the  nictitating  membrane  over  its  eyeballs,  after  the  manner  of  owls  wl^n 
they  venture  forth  by  daylight. 

The  animal  is  a  very  conspicuous  one,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  colouring  of  its  fin; 
cuid  the  brightly  defined  stripes  which  decorate  its  back. 

The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  greyish-brown,  washed  with  yellow,  each  hair  beiif 
brown  at  its  base  and  yellow  towards  the  point  Along  the  back  runs  a  series  of  boldly 
defined  stripes,  nearly  black  in  their  colour,  beginning  just  behind  the  shoulders  and 
ending  upon  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  number  of  these  stripes  is  various,  being  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  on  an  average.  At  the  spot  where  they  commence  they  are  veiy 
short,  but  lengthen  rapidly  as  they  approach  the  tail,  reaching  their  greatest  length  over 
the  haunches,  over  which  they  are  drawn  to  some  extent  In  many  specimens  the  stripes 
are  forked  upon  the  haunchea  Towards  the  tail  the  stripes  again  become  shorty  and  upon 
the  base  of  the  tail  are  so  abbreviated  that  they  only  cover  its  upper  surface.  The  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  grey.  The  tail  is  slightly  compressed,  and  gradually  tapeis  to 
Its  extremity.  The  eyes  are  large  and  full,  and  their  colour  is  black  The  edge  of 
the  upper  lip  is  white. 
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In  this  animal  the  marsupial  bones  are  absent,  their  places  being  indicated  bj  some 
fibrous  cartilages  that  are  found  in  the  locality  which  these  bones  might  be  expected  to 
fill  The  chwacter  of  the  fur  is  not  very  fine,  but  it  is  short,  rather  woolly,  and  closely 
set  upon  the  animal's  skin.  In  front  of  the  eye  there  is  a  small  black  patch,  which  runs 
round  the  eye,  and  surrounds  it  with  a  dark  line. 

As  may  be  imagined,  from  the  very  expressive  name  which  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  its  character  is  not  of  the  most  amiable, 
nor  its  appearance  the  most  inviting. 

Few  animals  have  deserved  their  popular  titles  better  than  the  creature  to  whom  the 
first  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  unanimously  gave  the  name  of  Native  Devil.  The 
innate  and  apparently  ineradicable  ferocity  of  the  creature  can  hardly  be  conceived  except 
by  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  its  demeanour.  Even  in  captivity  its  sullen 
and  purposeless  anger  is  continually  excited,  and  the  animal  appears  to  be  more  obtuse  to 
kindness  than  any  other  creature  of  whom  we  have  practical  knowledge.  Generally,  a 
caged  animal  soon  learns  to  recognise  its  keeper,  and  to  welcome  the  hand  that  supplies 
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it  with  food ;  but  the  Tasmanian  Devil  seems  to  be  diabolically  devoid  of  gratitude,  and 
attacks  indiscriminately  every  being  that  approaches  it 

I  have  frequently  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  character  of  this  curious  animal,  and 
have  always  found  it  to  be  equally  savage  and  intractabla  Without  the  least  cause  it  would 
dy  at  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  endeavour  by  dint  of  teeth  and  claws  to  wreak  its  vengeance 
on  me,  while  it  gave  vent  to  its  passionate  feelings  in  short,  hoarse  screams  of  rage. 
There  was  no  reason  for  these  outbursts  of  anger,  for  the  animal  behaved  in  precisely  the 
8€une  manner  whenever  any  visitor  happened  to  pause  in  front  of  its  domicila 

It  is  a  very  conspicuous  animal,  and  not  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 
The  coat  of  the  Tasmanian  Devil  is  very  appropriately  black,  dashed  here  and  there  with 
spots,  patches,  or  stripes  of  a  pure  white,  which  afford  a  bold  and  singular  contrast  to 
each  other.  In  different  individuals  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  distribution  of 
these  two  colours,  but  the  character  of  the  markings  is  similar  in  alL 

The  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  a  deep  dead  black,  the  fur  being  devoid  of  that  rich 
silky  glossiness  which  gives  to  the  coats  of  many  black  animals  so  pleasing  an  effect 
Across  the  breast  there  is  nearly  always  a  very  conspicuous  white  mark  which  in  some 
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.  iadhridualB  takes  the  form  of  a  semilmaar  baud,  and  in  others  is  contracited  to  a  mere 
spot  Generally,  another  white  mark  is  found  to  extend  saddlewise  across  the  end  of  the 
spine,  just  before  the  insertion  of  the  taiL  This  mark  is  also  susceptible  of  great  variation, 
.  beii^  of  conaiderahle  dimensions  iuisom^  specimeni^  and  eztcemelj  small  in  others^ 
Kow  and  then  a  white  streak  or  patch  is  seen  upon  the  shoUldezlB,  but  in  many  incMvidiii^ 
the  shouldeie  are  of  equal  blackness  with  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Behind  the 
eyes  is  a  tuft>  of  very  long  hairs,  and  another  similar  tuft  is  plaoed  immediatelj 
above  them. 

As  might  be  presumed  from  the  heavy  make  of  its  body,  and  the*  thickset  ishort^^ss 
of  its  limbs,  the  animal  is  not  at  all  brisk  or  lively  m  its  movements,  isaid  seldom  diidplajs 
,much  energy  except  when  under  the  influence  of  the  easlly^-exdted  irascibility  fbr  which 
it  is  so  widely  renowned.  The  head  is  short  and  thickly  made,  the  muzzle  very*  i>iunt, 
and  the  mouth  wide.  The  gait  of  the  animal  is  plaatigcadeiand  its  movements^  ate  in 
general  dull  and  sluggish. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  twenty-one  ibchea,  exdusive  of  the  tad!,  'vs^iich 
measures  alxiut  seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  moderately  well  covered  with  fur. 

Despite  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  this  creature  is  hardly  less  destructive  Hian 
the  Tasmanian  wolf,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colonists  wrought  sad  havde  aznong 
the  sheep  and  poultry,  especially  among  the  latter.  In  those  days  it  swarmed^  in 'great 
numbers,  but  it  is  now  neady  extirpated  out  of  some  disiaiatB,tand  la  s6  persecait^  by 
the  righteous  vengeance  of  the  farmers,  that  a  solitary  specimen  can  iscaaxsely  now  be  seen 
in  the  locality  where  its  nightly  visits  used  to  be  of  continual  ocdurrerice.  Many  of  these 
depredators  were  shot,  caught  in  trap%  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  sufiEered  a  poetical 
justice  in  furnishing  a  meal  for  those  at  whose  expense  they  had  often  feasted.  Gi^e  flesii 
of  this  rather  unmanly  animal  is  said  to  be  far  from  tmpleasant,  and  to  hove  some 
resemblance  to  veal. 

The  traps  in  which  these  nocturnal  robbers  are  caught  are  baited  with  flesh  of  some 
kind,  generally  with  butcher's  offal,  for  the  animal  is  a  very  voraoious  one,  and  is  always 
sensitive  to  such  attractions.  Like  the  Tasmanian  wolf-^to  which  animal  it  is  eloseiy 
allied — it  is  in  the  habit  of  prowling  along  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  the  ordinary'  coast- 
loving  molluscs  and  crustaceans,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  more  generous  feast  on  the 
dead  carcases  which  the  tides  will  sometimes  leave  upon  the  beach.  In  captivity  it  wiU 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  food,  and  is  found  to  thrive  well  upon  bread  and  milk,  with 
an  occasional  addition  of  flesh.  When  it  is  indulged  in  the  latter  delicacy  it  speedily 
tears  in  pieces  the  meat  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  is  in  nowise  baffled  fay  the 
presence  of  moderately  sized  bones,  which  it  can  crack  with  wonderfol  ease  by  means  of 
its  strong  teeth  and  powerful  jaws. 

The  great  power  of  its  jaws,  backed  by  its  unreasoning  ferocity,  which  seems  to  be 
literally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  feeling  of  fear,  renders  it  extremely  fonnidable 
when  attacked.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  dogs,  however  strong  and  well^trained  they 
may  be,  which  can  boast  of  a  victory  gained  over  a  Tasmanian  Devil  in  single  flght 

It  is  rather  a  productive  animal,  the  number  of  its  family  being  from  four  to  five  at  a 
birth.  The  habitations  of  this  species  is  ascertained  to  be  made  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests,  concealed  as  far  as  possible  &om  the  light  of  day,  which  grievously  ofiEbets  the  eyes 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  strictly  nocturnal  animals. 

The  pain  which  is  caused  to  the  creature  by  the  unwelcome  brilliancy  of  brdinaiy 
daylight  is  constantly  indicated  by  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the  nictitating  membrane 
over  the  eyeball,  even  when  the  animal  is  shrouded  in  the  comparative  cQmness  of  a 
straw-filled  den,  and  shades  itself  from  the  glare  by  crouchii^  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
its  cage. 

Aided  by  the  strong  fossorial  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  the  Tasmanian  Devil  digs' for  itself 
a  deep  burrow  in  the  ground,  or,  taking  advantage  of  some  natural  hollow  or  cievice, 
aJStSpeS^tJti^  -f^terior  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  The  hinder  feet  are  made  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those^f  the  bear,  and,  like  that  animal,  the  Tasmanian  DevU  is  able  to  sit  erect 
upon  its  hinder  quarters,  and  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore-paws, 
which  it  uses  in  >*  very  adroit  manner. 
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This  animal  is  also  kno^vn  under  the  names  of  Ursine  Dasyure  and  Ursine 
Opossum. 

Op  the  animals  which  have  been  congregated  into  the  genus  Dasyures,  four  or  five 
species  are  now  admitted  to  be  clearly  separated  fix)m  each  ofiier.  In  colour  the  Dasyures 
are  extremely  variable,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species  that  are  marked  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Common  Dasyurb  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  of  a  very  dark 
hue,  sometimes  deepening  into  positive  black,  diversified  with  many  spots  of  white, 
scattered  apparently  at  random  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  varjring  both  in  their 
position  and  dimensions  in-  almost  every  individual  In  some  specimens  the  tail  is 
washed  with  white  spots  similar  to  those 
of  the  body,  but  in  many  examples  the 
tail  is  uniformly  dark.  In  all  the  Dasyures 
this  member  is  moderately  long,  but  not 

Erehensile,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
air;  a  peculiarity  which  has  caused 
zoologists  to  give  the  title  of  Dasyure,  or 
hairy-tail,  to  these  animals. 

They  are  aU  inhabitants  of  Australasia, 
the  common  Dasyure  being  found  nume- 
rously enough  in  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  cmd  some  parts  of  Australia. 
The  habits  of  aU  the  Dasyures  are  so  very 
similar  that  there  is  no  need  of  describing 
them  separately.  They  are  aU  rather 
voracious  animals,  feeding  upon  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  other  living 
bein^  which  inhabit  the  same  coimtry. 
The  Dasyure  is  said  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  two  preceding  animals,  and  to  be 
fond  of  roaming  alon^  the  sea-coasts  by 
night  in  search  of  fooi 

The  Dasyures  are  all  nocturnal  animals, 
and  veiy  seldom  make  voluntary  excur- 
sions from  their  hiding-places  so  long  as 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  They  do 
not,  like  the  Tasmanian  wolf  and  the 

ursine  Dasyure,  lie  hidden  in  burrows  under  the  eailh,  oi*  in  the  depths  of  rocky  ground, 
but  follow  the  example  of  the  Petaurists,  and  make  their  habitations  in  the  hollows  of 
decayed  trees. 

The  young  of  the  Dasyures  are,  like  those  of  aU  the  animals  of  this  order,  extremely 
small  Their  number  is  rather  variable^  but  is  usually  from  four  to  six.  In  this  species 
the  thumb  of  the  hind;-feet  is  entirely  absent 

The  PfiASCoaALE,  or  Tapoa  Tafa,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives  of  the  coimtry  which 
it  inhabits,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on 
mere  external  appearance  in  judging  the  character  of  any  living  being. 

In  siae,  the  Phascogale  is  small,  hardly  exceeding  the  house-rat  of  Europe  in  dknen- 
sions.  The  total  length  of  this  creature  is  about  seventeen  inches,  the  long,  widely-formed 
tail  occupying  nine  inches  if  measured  to-  the  point  of  the  haiiy  tuft  that  decorates  its 
extremity,  and  seven  inches  if  denuded  of  its  hairy  covering. 

The  far  of  this  animal  is  long,  soft,  and  wooUy,  and  lies  very  loosely  upon  the  skin, 
so  that  it  is  disturbed  by  every  slight  breath  of  air  that  may  happen  to  pass  over  its 
surface.  In  colour  it  is  a  soft  grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  head,  and  the  outer 
faces  of  the  limbs,  the  under  portions  of  the  l)ody  being  white,  and  slightly  washed  with 
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grey.  A  few  black  hairs  are  scattered  sparingly  over  the  body.  Tn  almost  every  specimen 
that  has  been  captured,  a  dark  line  is  seen  to  run  &om  the  nose  towards  the  base  of  the 
skulL 

The  tail  is  clothed  with  far  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  body  for  one-fifth  of  its 
length,  but  thb  Remaining  four-fifths  are  furnished  with  a  bushy  mass  of  long  hair,  each 
hair  being  about  ilro  inches  in  lengtL  The  bolour  of  this  graceful  appendage  is  a  jet 
black,  which  affords  a  Very  marked  contrast  to  the  light  hues  with  which  the  body  and 
limbs  are  tinged,  and  which  gives  to  the  animal  a  notably  handsome  aspect  The  ears  are 
rather  large,  and  the  head  tapers  rapidly  towards  the  nosa 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Tapoa  Itafa  is  that  of  a  gentle,  peaceable  little  animal, 
unlikely  to  do  anj  hatnl,  and  ^ell  calculated  to  serve  as  a  domesticated  pet 

Never  did  amm&l  or  inan  hide  under  a  specious  mask  of  innocence  a  character  more 
at  variance  with  its  mendacious  exterior. 

For  the  Tapoa  Tafa  is  one  of  the  pests  of  the  colonists,  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty,  audacious 
creature,  revelling  in  the  warm  flesh  of  newly-slaughtered  prey,  and  penetrating,  in  search 
of  food,  into  the  veiy  houses  of  civilized  men.  Its  small  size  and  sharply-pointed  head 
enable  it  to  insinuate  itself  through  the  crevices  which  are  almost  necessarily   left 

open  in  fences  and  walls,  and  its  insatiate 
appetite  induces  it  to  roam  through  the 
store-rooms  in  search  of  any  animal  sub- 
stanch  that  may  have  been  laid  up  by 
ihe  others.  Unless  placed  under  lock 
aiid  key,  behind  tightly-closed  doors,  pro- 
visions of  various  kinds  are  invaded  by 
the  Tapoa  Tafa»  for  its  powers  of  climbing 
are  so  great  that  it  can  ascend  even  a 
perpendicular  wall,  unless  its  surface  be 
smodth  and  hard,  so  that  its  sharp  curved 
claws  can  take  no  hold. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmers,  the  Tapoa 
l^afa  is  not  possessed  of  the  chisel-shaped 
incisor  teeth  which  enable  the  European 
rat  to  gnaw  its  Way  through  opposing 
obstacles,  so  that  a  wooden  door  will 
afford  a  sufBcient  barrier  against  its  de- 
predations, providing  it  be  closely  fitting, 
and  of  sblid  material.  It  is  said  to  hs 
very  destriictite  to  poultry,  and  to  pene- 
trate by  night  into  the  fowl-houses,  creep- 
ing towards  its  prey  so  silently  that  its 
presence  is  not  detected,  and  slaying  the 
inmates  as  they  are  slumbering  quietly 
on  their  perchea  Were  its  size  equal  to 
that  of  the  Tasmaniah  wolf,  the  Phascogale 
would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  civilization  in  any  district  which  it  ihight  firequent  In  its 
wild  state  its  food  is  of  a  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  nature,  and  in  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  creatures  was  found  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  insect  remains,  mixed  with 
portions  of  certain  fungi 

Not  only  is  the  Tapoa  Tafa  an  object  of  destruction  for  the  repeated  acts  of  depreda- 
tion which  it  commits  in  civilized  dwellings,  but  it  has  also  earned  a  renowned  name 
among  white  and  black  men  for  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  it  will  defend  itself 
when  attacked.  Small  though  it  may  be,  and  harmless  though  it  may  appear,  it  deals 
such  fierce  and  rapid  strokes  with  its  sharp  daws  that  it  can  inflict  extraordmarily  severe 
lacerations  upon  the  person  of  its  adversary.  So  celebrated  is  the  animal  for  its  powers 
of  resistance,  that  not  even  the  quick-eyed  and  agile-limbed  native  will  venture  to  trust 
his  hand  within  reach  of  the  claws  of  an  irritated  Tapoa  Tafa 
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Night  is  the  usual  time  for  the  Tapoa  Tafa  to  leave  its  home  and  prowl  about  in  search 
of  food,  but  it  is  often  seen  by  daylight,  and  appears  to  be  equally  vivacious  at  either 
time.  It  is  always  a  most  active  animal,  and  chiefly  arboreal  in  its  habits,  climbing  trees 
and  skipping  among  their  branches  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel  Its  long  tail  rpay  serve 
to  act  as  a  balance  during  these  excursions,  but  as  it  is  not  in  the  least  prehensile,  it  can- 
not afford  assistance  in  the  actual  labour  of  passing  from  one  branch  to  another. 

Its  home  is  generally  made  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  eijcalypti,  and  in  those  dark 
recesses  it  produces  and  nourishes  its  young.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  oyej  Australasia, 
being  found  in  equal  plenty  upon  plain  or  mountain,  poi^trary  to  the  ^sual  habits  of 
Australian  animals,  which  are  generally  confined  within  certaiA  local  limits,  according  to 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  or  the  character  of  the  soiL 

On  account  of  the  large  tuft  of  black  hair  that  decorates  the  t^il,  the  Tapoa  Tafa  is  in 
some  works  mentioned  under  the  title  of  the  "  Brushrtailed  Phascqgale.'' 

The  little  animals  which  are 
grouped  together  under  the  titl,e 
of  Pouched  Mice  are  tolerably 
numerous,  the  genus  Antechiniis 
comprising  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen species.  They  afe  spread 
rather  widely  over  New  South 
Wales  and  Southern  Australia, 
and  as  they  are  prolific  creatures, 
they  are  among  the  most  common 
of  the  Australian  quadrupeds. 
They  are  all  of  inconsiderable 
size,  the  greater  number*  hardjy 
exceeding  the  or4inary  mouse  i^ 
dimensions,  though  pi^e  or  two 
species  nearly  equa).  a  sm^l  rat 
in  size. 

Arboreal  in  their  habits,  they 
are  among  the  ipiost  active  of  tree- 
loving  quadrupeds,  running  up 
and  down  a  perpe»4icul^  trunk 
with  perfect  lea^p,  and  leaping  from 

one  branch  to  another  with  sing)i:|lar  act|yity  of  limb  and  certainty  of  aim.  They  can 
even  cling  to  the  ujider  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  and  are  constantly  seen  running 
round  the  brancbe3  fl,nd  peering  ijitp  any  little  crevipe,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  the 
ordinary  titmice  among  the  birds.  Th0y  can  descend  a  branch  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, instead  of  lowering  themselves  tail  foremost,  as  is  generally  the  custom  among  tree- 
climbing  quadrupeds,  and  traverse  the  branches  with  admirable  rapidity  and  liveliness. 

The  Yellow-footed  Pouched  Mouse  is  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  its  fur  being 
richly  tinted  with  various  pleasing  hues. 

The  face,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  the  shoulders  are  dark  grey,  diversified  with 
yellow  hairs,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  are  warmed  with  a  wash  of  bright  chestnut.  The 
under  parts  of  the  body,  the  chin,  and  the  throat  are  uniform  white,  and  the  tail  is  black. 
There  is  often  a  slight  tufting  of  hair  on  the  extremity  of  the  taiL  The  total  length  of  the 
animal  is  about  eight  inches,  the  head  and  body  being  rather  more  than  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  tail  a  little  mpre  than  three  inches. 

The  Myemecobius  is  remarkable  for  several  parts  of  its  structure,  and  more  especially 
50  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  its  teeth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  jaw.  Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-two  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  an  adult  and 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Myrmecobius,  outnumbering  the  teeth  of  every  other  animal,  with 
Irihe  exception  of  one  or  two  cetacea  and  the  armadillo.    There  is  no  pouch  in  this  animal 
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but  the  tender  jonng  are  defended  from  dfangei^  by  t^  Locig  haiis  wbkb  olotbe  &e  rudder 
portions  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  beautiful  little  aniinal,  tha  fur  being  of  agreeable  tints  and  !diver$i£ed  by  aeveral 
bold  stripes  across  the  back.  The  general  ooloux^  c^  the  fur  is  a  bright  fawn  on  the 
shoulders,  which  deepens  into  blackisHnbrown  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  the  fur  of  the 
hinder  portions  being  nearly  black.  Across  the  back  are  drawn  six  or  seven  whital>aiids. 
broad  on  the  back  and  tapering  off  towards  their  extremities.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  yellowish-white    The  tail  is  tbicklycpve»ed,withJjOB&  bushy  haiii  and  has  a 

fizzled  aspect,  owing  to  the  manner  ii^  whiehi 
the  black  and  white  kaira  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  ralngled  together.  Some  hairs 
are  anmilat<bd  with  white^  red-rost^  and  blaci^ 
so  that  the  tints  Ape  rather  variable,  and  oev^ 
precisely  the  -same  in  two  individuals* 

The  length  of  the  body  ia  about  ten  inches 
and  the  tail  mieasures  about  seven,  inches,  so 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  animal  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  water  vole  of  Europa 
It  ia  auraotive  cmimal,  and  when  ruiming, 
its  movements  are  very  shnilar  to  those  oi  the 
common  squirrel.  When  hmrri^,  it  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  small  jumps,  the  tail  being 
elevated  over  its  back  after  the  usual  custom 
of  squirrels^  and  at  short  intervals  it  pauses, 
sitQ  upright,  and  casts  an  anxious  look  in 
all  directions  before  it  again  takes  to  fl^ht 
Although  not  a  particularly  swift  animaX  it 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  capture^  as  it  imme- 
diately makes  for  some  place  of  refuge,  under 
a  hollow  tree  or  a  cleft  in  rocky  ground,  and 
wh^i  it  has  iEiirly  placed  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  pursuers,  it  bids  defiance  to  their 
efforts  to  dnve  it  from  its  haven  of  safety. 
Not  even  smoke — ^the  usual  resort  of  a 
hunter  when  his  prey  has  gone  to  "  earth" 
and  refuses  to  come  out  again — ^haa  the 
least  effect  on  the  Myrmecobius,  which  is 
either  possessed  of  sufficient  smoke-resisting 
powers  to  endure  the  stifling  vapour  wili 
impunity,  or  of  sufficient  courage  to  yield  its 
life  in  the  recesses  of  its  haven,  rather  than 
deliver  itself  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

The  food  of  the  Myrmecobius  is  supposed 
chiefly  to  consist  of  ants  and  similar  diet 
as  it  is  generally  found  inhabiting  localities 
where  ants  most  abound.  For  this  kind  of  food  it  is  well  fitted  by  its  long  tongue, 
which  is  nearly  as  thick  as  a  common  black-lead  pencil,  and  is  capable  of  protrusion  to 
some  distance.  In  confinement,  a  specimen  of  the  Myrmecobius  was  accustomed  to  feed 
on  bran  among  other  substances.  It  is  known  that  in  the  wild  state  it  will  eat  hay,  as 
well  as  the  "  manna"  that  exudes  from  the  branches  of  the  eucalypti 

It  is  a  very  gentle  animal  in  its  disposition,  as,  when  captured,  it  does  not  bite  or  scratch, 
but  only  vents  its  displeasure  in  a  series  of  little  grunts  when  it  finds  that  it  is  unable  to 
make  its  escape.  The  number  of  its  young  is  rather  various,  but  averages  from  five  to 
eight.  The  usual  habitation  of  the  Myrmecobius  is  placed  in  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  £allen 
tree,  or,  in  default  of  such  lodging,  is  made  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  borders  of  the  Swan  Kiver. 
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Thbbk  are  very  fevr  of  tbe  sftalrsupiat^^d  dnitivals  wUch  are  inoi«  Temfirkable  for  their 
form,  their  habits,  or  their  character,  than  the  Opossums  of  America  They  are  nearly 
all  admirable  climbers,  and  are  assisted  inth^ir^catisorial  ^orte  by  their  long,  prehensile 
tails,  which  are  covered  with  scales,  through  the  interstices  of  which  a  few  short  black 
hairs  prbtrada  '  The  hinder  feet  ard  i^o  well  adapted  for  elixnbing,  as  the  thumb  is 
opposable  to  the  other  toesy  so  that  the  aHittal  is  able  to  grasp  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  eonsidetaUe  force,  and  to  suspend  itK  ^h5le 
body  together  with  the  additional  Wright'  eif  its 
prey  or  its  young. 

The  YiROUfriAK,  01^  Ookmok  Op(M»tjm,  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  native  of  Virginia  as  well  as  of 
mMiy  other  portions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  size  it  equals  a  tolerably  large  cat, 
being  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  total  length, 
the  head  and  body  measuring  twenty^two  inches, 
and  the  tail  fifteen.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
a  greyish-^^^hite,  slightly  tinged  -With  yellow,  and 
diversified  by  occasional  long  hairs  that  iare  white 
towards  their  base,  but  of  a  bl^ownish  hte  towards 
their  points.  These  brown-tipped  hairs  are  ex- 
tremely prevalent  upon  the  limbs,  which  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  brown  hue,  which  also  surrounds 
the  eye  to  some  extent  The  under  fur  is  com- 
paratively soft  and  woolly,  but  the  general  character 
of  the  fur  is  harsh  and  coarse.  Tb^  scaly  portion 
of  the  tail  is  white. 

It  is  a  voracious  and  destructive  animal,  pawling 
about  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  prying 
into  every  nook  and  comer  in  hope  of  finding 
something  that  may  satisfy  the  cravings  of  im- 
perious hunger.  Young  birds,  eggs,  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  such  as  young- rabbits,  which  it  eats 
by  the  brood  at  a  time,  cotton  rats,  and  mice, 
reptiles  of  various  kinds,  and  insects,  faU  victims 
to  the  appetite  of  the  Virginian  Opossum,  which 
is  often  not  content  with  the  food  which  it  finds 
in  the  open  forests,  but  must  needs  insinuate  itself 
into  the  poultry-yard  and  makb  a  meal  on  the 
fowls  and  their  eggs.  When  it  has  once  deter- 
mined on  making  such  a  raid,  it  can  hardly  be 
baffled  in  its  endeavours  by  any  defences  except 
those  which  consist  of  stout  walls  and  closely 
fitting  doors ;  for  it  can  climb  over  any  ordinary 
wall,  or  thrust  itself  through  any  fence,  so  that 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  preventing  it  from 
making  good  its  entrance  into  the  precincts  of 
the  farmyard 

Its  proceedings  are  so  admirably  related  by  Audubon,  that  I  can  do  no  better  than 
present  the  account  in  his  own  words,  the  words  of  one  who  has  frequently  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  he  so  graphically  depicts : — 

"  Methinks  I  see  one  at  this  moment  slowly  and  cautiously  trudging  over  the  melting 
snows  by  the  side  of  an  unfrequented  pond,  nosing  as  it  goes  for  the  fare  its  ravenous 
appetite  prefers.  Now  it  has  come  upon  the  fresh  track  of  a  grouse  or  hare,  and  it  raises 
its  snout  and  sniffs  the  pure  air.  At  length  it  has  decided  on  its  course,  and  it  speeds 
onwards  at  the  rate  of  a  man's  ordinary  walk.    It  stops  and  seems  at  a  loss  in  what 
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Hirection  to  go,  for  the  object  of  its  ptirsuit  has  either  taken  a  considerable  leap,  or  ks 
cut  backwards  before  the  Opossum  entered  its  track.  It  raises  itself  up,  stands  for  a 
while  on  its  hind-feet^  looks  around,  snuffs  the  air  again,  and  then  proceeds ;  but  now, 
at  the  foot  of  a  noble  tree,  it  comes  to  a  full  stand.  It  walks  round  the  base  of  the  large 
ti*unk,  over  the  snow-covered  roots,  and  among  them  finds  an  apertdre,  which  it  at 
once  enters. 

Several  minutes  elapse,  wheu  it  reappears,  dragging  along  a  squirrel  already  deprived 
of  life,  with  which  in  its  mouth  it  begins  to  ascend  the  tree.  Slowly  it  climbs.  The  first 
fork  does  not  seem  to  suit  it,  for  perhaps  it  thinks  it  might  there  be  too  openly  exposed 
to  the  view  of  some  wily  foe,  and  so  it  proceeds,  until  it  gains  a  cluster  of  branches, 
intertwined  with  grape-vii^es,  and  there  composing  itself,  it  twists  its  tail  round  one  of 
the  twigs,  and  with  its  sharp  tepth  demolishes^  the  unlucky  squirrel,  whioh  it  holds  all  the 
while  with  its  fore-paws. 

The  pleasant  days  of  spring  have  arrived,  and  the  trees  vigorously  shoot  forth  their 
leaves ;  but  the  Opossum  is  almost  bare,  and  seems  nearly  exhausted  by  hunger.  It 
visits  the  margin  of  creeks,  and  is  pleased  to  see  the  young  &ogs,  which  afford  it  a 
tolerable  repast.  Gradually  the  poke-beny  and  the  nettle  shoot  up,  and  on  their  tender 
and  juicy  stems  it  gladly  feed^.  The  matin  calls  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  delight  the  ear 
of  the  cunning  creature,  for  it  "^ell  knows  that  it  will  soon  hear  the  female,  and  trace  her 
to  her  nest,  when  it  will  suck  the  eggs  with  delight 

Travelling  through  the  woods,  perhaps  on  the  ground,  perhaps  aloft,  &om  tree  to  tree, 
it  hears  a  cock  crow,  and  its  he^  swells  as  it  remembers  the  savoury  food  on  which  it 
regaled  itself  l^t  Bun^ner  ii^  the  neighbouring  farmyard.  With  greait  care,  however,  it 
advances,  and  at  last  conceals  itself  in  the  very  henhouse. 

Honest  farmer  I  why  did  you  kiU  so  many  crows  last  winter  ?  aye,  and  ravens  too . 
Well,  you  have  had  your  own  way  of  it ;  but  now,  hie  to  the  village  and  procure  a  store 
of  ammunition,  clean  your  ru9ty  gun,  set  your  tetps,  and  teach  your  lacy  curs  to  watch  the 
Opossum.  There  it  comes  I  The  sun  is  scarcely  down,  but  the  appetite  of  the  prowler 
is  here ;  hear  the  screams  qf  one  of  your  best  chickens  that  has  been  seized  by  him ! 
The  cunning  beast  is  off  with  it,  and  nothing  nqw  can  be  done,  unless  you  stand  there 
to  watch  the  fox  or  the  o^l,  now  exulting  on  the  thought  that  you  have  killed  their 
enemy  and  your  oi^  friend,  the  poor  crow.  That  precious  hjen  under  which  you  last 
week  placed  a  doz.en  eggs  or  so,  is  now  deprived  of  them.  The  Opossum,  notwithstanding 
her  angry  outcries  and  ruffled  feathers,  has  consimied  them  one  by  one ;  and  now,  look  at 
tlie  poor  bird  as  she  mov.e9  across  your  yard ;  if  not  mad,  she  ia  at  least  stupid,  for 
she  scratches  here  and  there,  calling  to  her  chickens  all  the  while. 

All  this  comes  from  jqja  shooting  crows.  Had  you  been  more  merciful  or  more 
prudent,  the  Opossum  might  have  been  kept  within  the  woods,  where  it  would  have  heer 
satisfied  with  a  squirrel,  a  young  hare,  the  eggs  of  a  turkey,  or  the  grapes  that  so  profusely 
adorn  the  boughs  of  our  forest  ^es.    But  I  talk  to  you  in  vain. 

But  suppose  the  fanner  has  surprised  an  Opossum  in  the  act  of  killing  one  of  his  hest 
fowls.  Hiis  angry  feelings  urge  him  to  kidc  the  poor  beast,  which,  conscious  of  its 
inability  to  resist^  rolls  off  like  a  balL  Hie  more  the  farmer  rages,  the  more  reluctant  is 
the  animal  to  manifest  resentment ;  at  last  there  it  lies,  not  dead  but  exhausted,  its  jaws 
open,  its  tongue  extended,  its  eyes  dimmed ;  and  there  it  would  lie  until  the  bottle-fiy 
should  come  to  deposit  its  eggs,  did  not  its  tormentor  walk  ofil  '  Surely,'  says  he  to  him- 
self, '  the  beast  must  be  dead.'  But  no,  reader,  it  is  only  '  'possuming,'  and  no  sooner  has  hia 
enemy  withdrawn  than  it  gradually  gets  on  its  legs,  and  once  more  makes  for  the  woods." 

Besides  the  varied  animal  diet  in  which  the  Opossum  indulges,  it  also  eats  v^table 
substances,  conmiitting  as  much  havoc  among  plantations  and  fruit-trees  as  among  rabbits 
and  poultry.  It  is  very  fond  of  maize,  procuring  the  coveted  food  by  climbing  the  tall 
stems,  or  by  biting  them  across  and  breaking  them  down.  It  also  eats  acorns,  beech-nuts, 
chestnuts,  and  wild  berries,  while  its  fondness  for  the  fruit  of  the  ''persimmon'  tree  is 
almost  proverbial  While  feeding  on  those  fruits  it  has  been  seen  hanging  by  its  tail,  or 
its  hinder  paws,  gathering  the  *'  persimmons"  with  its  fore-paws,  and  eating  them  while 
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thus  suspended.    It  also  feeds  on  varions  roots,  which  it  digs  out  of  the  ground  with 
easa 

Its  gait  .is  usually  slow  and  awkward,  but  when  pursued  it  runs  with  considerable 
speed,  though  in  a  sufficiently  clumsy  fashion,  caused  by  its  habit  of  using  the  limbs  of 
the  right  and  left  side  simultaneously  in  a  kind  of  amble.  As,  moreoyer,«the  creature  is 
plantigrade  in  its  walk,  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  anything  but  elegant  in  its  mode  of 
progress  upon  the  ground.  Although  it  is  such  an  adept  at  "  'possuming,'*  or  feigning 
death,  it  does  not  put  this  ruse  in  practice  until  it  has  used  every  endeavour  to  elude  its 
pursuers,  and  finds  that  it  has  no  possibility  of  escapa  It  runs  sulkily  and  sneakiugly 
forward,  looking  on  every  side  for  some  convenient  shelter,  and  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
of  slipping  under  cover. 

If  chased  by  a  dog,  it  takes  at  once  to  a  tree,  and  unless  the  dog  be  accompanied  by 
its  master,  only  climbs  to  a  convenient  resting-place,  above  the  limit  of  the  dog^s  leaping 
powers,  and  there  sits  quietly,  permitting  the  dog  to  bark  itself  hoarse,  without  troubling 
itself  any  further  about  so  insignificant  an  enemy.  If^  however,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  dog  be  accompanied  by  human  hunters,  the  unfortunate  Opossum  has  but  little  chance 
of  safety.  For  as  soon  as  the  creature  is  "  treed,"  the  quick,  sharp  bark  of  the  dog  conveys 
to  its  master  the  welcome  tidings,  and  he  immediately  runs  towards  the  point  from  whence 
proceeds  the  well-known  voice  of  his  dog. 

Having  reached  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  ascends  the  tree  in  chase  of  the  Opossum, 
which  be^is  to  climb  towards  the  highest  branches,  followed  by  its  pursuing  foe.  At  last 
it  gains  the  very  extremity  of  some  branch,  and  holds  on  with  tail  and  claws,  while  the 
man  endeavours  to  dislod^  it  by  shaking  violently  the  bough  to  which  it  clings.  For  a 
time  it  retains  its  hold,  but  is  soon  wearied  by  the  constant  exertion,  and  falls  heavily  to 
the  ground,  where  it  is  seized  and  despatched  by  the  expectant  dogs 

The  negroes  are  especially  fond  of  this  sport,  and  look  ei^rly  forward  to  the  dose  of 
day  when  tiiej  have  been  promised  a  '*  'possum-hunt^''  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  Not 
only  do  they  very  thoroughly  enjoy  the  moonlight  sporty  with  its  exciting  concomitants, 
but  promise  themselves  a  further  gratification,  after  their  return  home,  in  eating  the 
Opossums  which  have  fallen  victims  to  their  skill  The  flesh  of  the  Opossum  is  white 
when  cooked,  and  is  considered  to  be  remarkably  good,  especially  when  the  animal  is 
killed  in  autumn,  for  at  that  time  of  year  it  is  extremely  i&t 

Although,  from  the  great  accession  of  fat  in  the  autumn  months,  it  might  be  thought 
a  hybemating  animal,  it  is  found  roaming  the  woods  in  search  of  food  even  in  the  coldest 
night  of  winter.  Stilly  the  large  amount  of  fat  with  which  the  body  is  loaded  is  calculated 
to  give  the  animal  greater  powers  of  tedisting  hunger  and  the  severity  of  the  weather 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  enables  it  to  thrive  upon  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  food  which  it  can  obtaih  during  th^  season  of  intense  cold. 

It  is  not  a  gregarious  animal,  and  even  the  members  of  the  silme  faxnily  spread 
themselves  widely  apart  when  they  are  in  the  open  air. 

The  Opossum,  although  so  cunning  in  many  lespebts,  is  singularly  simple  in  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  animal  which  is  so  easily  captured,  for  it  will  walk  into  the  rudest  of 
traps,  and  permit  itself  to  be  ensnared  by  a  device  at  which  an  English  rat  would  look  with 
contempt  Strange  mixture  of  craft  and  dubiess ;  and  yet  one  which  is  commonly  found 
in  all  creatures,  whether  men  or  animals,  that  only  possess  cunning,  and  no  observance  at 
all  For  there  are  none  so  prone  to  entangle  themselves  in  difflcidties  as  the  over-artfoL 
They  must  needs  travel  through  dfodked  byeways,  instead  of  following  the  open  road, 
and  so  blunder  themselves  stupidly  and  sinuously  into  needless  peril,  from  which  their 
craftinesis  sometimes  extricates  th^m,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  much  anxiety  and 
approhension. 

When  captured  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  fetlls  into  the  habit  of  domestication  with  great 
easa  It  is,  however,  not  very  agreeable  as  a  domestic  companion,  as  it  is  gifted  with  a 
powerful  and  very  unpleasant  ddour,  which  emanates  from  its  person  with  great  force, 
whenever  the  aninial  is  irritated  or  excited. 

The  nest  of  the  Opossum  is  always  made  in  some  protected  situation,  such  as  the 
hollow  of  a  fallen  or  a  standing  tree,  or  imder  the  shelter  of  some  old  projecting  roots. 
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In  forming  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  her  young,  the  Opossum  is  assisted  by  her  fore- 
feet, which  are  well  adapted  for  digging.  The  nest  itself  is  composed  of  long  moss  and 
various  dried  leaves.  Sometimes  the  ereatore  haa  been  known  to  usuip  the  domicile  of 
some  other  animal,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  previously  devoured  the  rightful 
owner.  On  one  occasion  a  hunter  sent  a  rifle-ball  tlSough  a  squirrel's  nest,  which  was 
placed  at  some  forty  feet  from  the  mround,  and  was  surprised  to  see  an  Opossum  faU  dead 
on  the  ground.  This  creature  has  also  been  known  to  possess  itself  of  t^  warm  nest  of 
the  Florida  rat. 

When  the  young  of  the  Opossum  are  bom,  they  are  transferred  by  the  mother  to  her 
cradle-pouch,  where  they  remain  for  some  week&  From  repeated  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  this  animal,  it  is  found  that  the  transfer  is  made  on  the  fifiieenth  day  after 
the  young  have  been  called  into  existence^  and  that  at  that  period  they  only  weigh  four 
grains,  their  total  length  being  under  an  inch,  the  tail  included.  Their  number  is  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen,  .^iter  they  are  placed  in  the  pouch,  their  growth  is  wonderfully  rapid, 
for  in  seven  days  they  have  gained  so  much  substance  as  to  weigh  thirty  grains ;  and  even 
at  this  early  period  of  their  existence  their  tails  exhibit  the  preh^isile  capacity,  and  are 
often  found  coiled  round  each  other's  bodies.  In  four  weeks  the  little  Opossums  have 
gained  sufElcient  strength  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the  pouch,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week  they  are  able  to  leave  it  entirely  for  a  short  tima 

Yeiy  great  trouble  was  required  in  order  to  ascertain  these  particulars,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  Opossum  was  in  the  habit  of  hiding  herself  in  her  den  until  she  had  placed  her 
young  in  the  pouch,  so  that  it  was  needful  to  search  the  cavity  for  these  eoncealed  females^ 
and  to  watch  their  proceedings  by  night  and  day  without  intennission. 

There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  in  connexion  with  this  subject  that  are  weU 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  young  Opossums  are  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  mere  helpless  lumps  of 
animated  substances,  without  sense  or  power  of  determinate  action,  but  are  wonderfully 
active  in  proportion  to  their  minute  size  and  their  undeveloped  steta  If  placed  upon  a 
table,  they  can  crawl  about  its  surface,  and  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  retain  life  for  several 
hours  after  their  removal  from  the  warm  cradle  in  which  their  tender  bodies  were  shielded 
from  harm,  and  the  maternal  fount  which  poured  a  constant  stream  of  nourishment  into 
their  tiny  systems. 

Another  singular  circumstance  is,  that  when  they  are  first  placed  in  the  pouch,  they 
are  blind  and  dea(  the  eyes  and  ears  being  closed,  and  not  opened  until  many  days  have 
elapsed.  With  partial  blindness  at  the  time  of  birth  we  are  all  familiar  in  the  persons  of 
kittens,  puppies^  and  other  little  animals,  but  that  the  tender  young  of  the  Opossum 
should  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  is  truly  singular.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  kitten 
or  puppy,  the  presence  of  light  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  are  needed  in  order  to 
withdraw  the  obstacles  that  obstruct  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  young  Opossum,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  needed  in  order  to  render  the  ears 
sensitive  to  the  sounds  that  are  transmitted  through  its  mediumship,  but  that  in  most 
cases  the  little  creature  requires  the  absence  of  light  imtil  the  time  comes  for  it  to  open 
its  eyes  as  well  as  its  ears. 

What  length  of  time  elapses  between  the  period  of  transmission  into  the  pouch  and 
the  several  opening  of  eyes  and  ears  is  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  clearly  ascertained,  and  would 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  blood  of 
the  young  animal  be  carefolly  examined  in  three  of  its  stages,  viz.  just  before  it  is  born, 
immediately  after  being  placed  in  the  pouch,  and  after  the  period  when  the  eyes  and  ears 
are  opened,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  important  cnange,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
has  been  made  in  that  Uquid  by  the  double  action  of  air  and  light 

The  Cbab-eatino  Opossum  is  not  so  laige  an  animal  as  the  Virginian  Opossum,  being 
only  thirty  or  thirty-one  inches  in  total  length,  the  head  and  b^y  measuring  sixteen 
inches,  and  the  tail  fifteen.  It  can  also  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  animal  by 
the  darker  hue  of  its  fur,  the  attenuated  head,  and  the  uniformly  coloured  ears,  which  are 
generally  black,  but  are  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tint. 
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The  fur  of  the  Crab-eating  Opossum  is  long,  and  though  rather  woolly  in  texture,  is 
harsh  to  the  touch.  From  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  long  hairs  that  protrude  through 
the  thick,  close,  woolly  fur  that  lies  next  to  the  skin,  the  general  tinting  of  its  coat  appears 
rather  uncertain,  and  varies  according  to  the  portion  which  happens  to  be  exposed  to  view 
at  the  time.  These  hairs  are  nearly  white  towards  their  base,  but  darken  into  sooty-black 
towards  their  extremities.  The  limbs  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  head  is  a  brownish- 
white.  There  is  generally  an  indistinct  dark  line  drawn  over  the  forehead.  The  tail  is 
covered  with  scales,  interspersed  with  short  hairs,  and  its  basal  half  is  black,  the  remainder 
being  of  a  greyish-white.  For  the  first  three  inches  of  its  length  it  is  densely  clothed 
with  sooty-black  fur  of  the  same  tint  as  that  upon  the  back,  and  the  remainder  of  its 
length  is  covered  with  scales  and  short  hair. 

The  Crab-eating  Opossum  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  residence  on  trees,  and  is  never 

seen  to  proper  advantage  except  when  ti'aversing  the  boughs,  or  swinging  among  the 

branches  by  means  of  its  peculiarly  prehensile  tail.    While  it  is  engaged  in  its  arboreal 

wanderings,  it  always  takes  care  to  twine  its  tail  firmly  round  the  nearest  object  that  is 

1.  62. 
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capable  of  afiToiding  a  firm  hold,  &nd  thus  secuies  itself  against  any  unfortunate  slip 
of  its  paws. 

On  the  level  ground  its  pace  is  slow,  and  its  gait  awkward.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
seen  upon  the  ground,  as  it  is  unwilling  to  forego  the  advantages  of  its  arboreal  residenoe, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  Like  the  Virginian  Opossum,  it  feeds  chiefly 
on  animal  food,  such  as  the  smaller  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  is  so  foiMi 
of  Crustacea,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Crab-eater  from  that  predilectioa  As  the  crabs 
and  other  crustaceans  on  which  it  feeds  are  usuaUj  foxmd  upon  low  and  marshy  soils, 
the  Grab-eating  Opossum  is  in  the  habit  of  firequentiog  such  localities,  and  may  generally 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 

This  animal  is  held  in  some  estimation,  as  furnishing  an  agreeable  meal  to  those  who 
care  for  such  diet,  and  its  flesh  is  said  by  tiie  initiated  to  resemble  that  of  the  hara  Thi 
young  of  the  Crab^^ating  Opossum  are,  during  their  days  of  infancy,  coloured  veiy 
differently  from  the  adult  animal  When  first  they  are  bom,  they  are  entirely  naked, 
but  when  they  are  larg6  enough  to  leave  the  pouch,  they  are  clothed  with  short  silken 
hairs  of  a  bright  chestnut  brown,  which,  aftet  a  while,  feules  into  the  dark  brownish-Uadc 
of  the  fizll-grown  animal    In  all  cases  the  tinting  of  the  fur  is  rather  variable 

The  Crab-eating  Opossum  is  found  very  nunt^o^y  in  the  Brazil^  and  is  spread  ora 
tna  whole  of  tropical  America. 


iTERlAirS  OPOSaUBt —i>*«aa«i«r  Uvrt^f^ 


^     The  beautiful  little  animal  which  is  so  wel}  depicted  in  the  engraving  affords  iiotte 
instance  of  a  marsupiated  animal  being  devoid  of  a  true  pouch. 

In    MKBiAys  Opossum  there  is  no  true  pouch,  and  the  place  of  that   coww 
structure  is  onlymdicated  by  a  fold  of  skin,  so  that  during  the.infancy  of  ite^x^ 

Hf i!  /«!?  ""^^^  ^  ^t^\  r^^^  ^  *^^^  ^^g^^  ^^^  ^Wch  h^  gamed  f^l  the 
ir^^rf!!^'  orback-beanng.  At  a  veiy  early  age,  the  young  Opos^  are  ^ 
W  lit^l^t  iTC£'''  ^'^^^.i^^y  ^^i  tightly  t?  their  moSs  fur  with  STeSS 

5^^  £  hS  ^Sn  S'-*^^°^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^  own  tails  round  that  of  tte 
parent.    The  httle  group  which  is  here  given,  was  sketched  from  a  stuffed  specimenia 
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the  British  Museum,  where  the  peculiar  attitude  of  mother  and  young  is  wonderfully 
preserved,  when  the  very  minute  dimensions  of  the  young  Opossums  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Many  other  species  of  Opossums  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  young  upon  thei: 
backs,  even  though  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  well  developed  pouch,  but  in  the  pouch- 
less  Opossums  the  young  are  placed  on  the  back  at  a  very  early  age,  and  are  retained 
there  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  is  a  very  small  animal,  measuring  when  adult  only  six  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  the  tail  itself  being  more  than  seven  inches  in  length,  thus  exceeding 
the  united  measurement  of  the  head  and  body.  Its  general  appearance  is  much  like  that 
of  a  very  large  mouse,  or  a  very  small  rat 

The  fur  of  Merian's  Opossum  is  very  short,  and  lies  closely  upon  the  skin.  On  the 
upper  portions  of  the  body  its  colour  is  a  pale  greyish-brown,  fading  below  into  a  ydlowish- 
white.  Eound  the  eyes  is  a  deep  brown  mark,  which  extends  forwards  in  front  of  each 
eye,  and  forms  a  smsJl  dark  patcL  The  forehead,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  cheeks, 
together  with  th6  limbs  and  feet,  are  of  a  yellowish-white,  tending  to  grey. 

Towards  the  base,  the  tail  is  clothed  with  hair  of  the  same  texture  and  colour  as  that 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  towards  its  extremity  it  becomes  whita  The  habits  of 
Merian's  Opossum  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Virginian  and  Crab-eating  Opossuma  Its 
native  country  is  Surinam. 


YAFOGK  OPOSSUM.— Ck«iitmcc(M  Tapoek, 


Last,  and  most  singular  of  this  group  of  animals,  is  the  Yapock  Opossum,  a  creature 
which,  abandoning  the  arboreal  life  in  which  its  relations  so  much  delight  shifts  its 
residence  to  the  river-banks,  and  passes  an  existence  almost  wholly  aquatic 

It  is  a  curious  looking  animal,  and  even  by  the  bold  markings;  with  which  its  fur  is 
diversified  is  easily  distinguishable  from  any  other  Opossum.  Upon  the  coat  of  this 
animal,  the  two  contrasting  hues  of  grey  and  sooty-black  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  choose  either  of  them  as  the  ground  tint  and  the  other  as  the  accessory. 
We  will,  however,  consider  the  lighter  hue  to  form  the  ground  tinting  of  the  fur,  and 
describe  the  animal  accordingly. 

K  K  2 
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The  general  hue  of  the  body  is  a  pale,  bmnrgtey,  with  a  vBiy  watery  look  about  it, 
and  set  closely  upon  the  skin.  .  Four  dturk  bands  of  sooty4>lack  are  drawn  acaross  the  body 
in  a  peculiar,  but  extremely  variable  manner.  The  first  band  extends  over  the  shoulders 
as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  limbs ;  the  second  passes  saddlewise  across  the  back, 
extending  only  half-way  down  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  third  passes  over  the  hinder 
quarters  and  traverses  the  greater  portion  of  the  thigh ;  while  the  fourth  is  reduced  to  a 
broad  patch  upon  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  tail  Along  the  spine  nms  a  broad  black 
band,  which  consists  of  three  dark  patches,  and  spreads  into  a  wide  black  patch  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  tail  is  dark  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  white  for  the  remaining 
third. 

In  the  young  animal  these  peculiar  markings  are  very  strongly  defined,  for  the  pale 
greyish-fawn  becomes  almost  white,  and  oontiasts  powerfully  with  the  dead,  sooty-black 
of  the  dark  portions  of  the  fur. 

On  a  closer  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Tapock,  we  oome  upon  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  animal  from  any  other  of  its  relations,  and  give  am]de  cause 
for  pladng  it  in  a  separate  genus»  if  not  in  a  separate  family.  Intended  for  on  aquatic 
existence,  and  to  gain  its  food  in  and  about  the  waters,  the  Yapock  is  well  fitted  for  its 
course  of  life  by  the  structure  of  its  feet  The  hind-feet  are  furnished  with  a  membranous 
web  that  connects  the  toes  together  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  claws,  and  serves  as  a  paddle 
by  which  the  creature  may  drive  itself  rapidly  through  the  water,  or  as  a  rudder  by  which 
it  may  direct  its  course. 

The  fore-paws  are  endowed  with  great  powers  of  grasping,  and  have  a  very  hand-like 
aspect  They  are  webbed  only  as  far  as  the  first  joint  One  peculiarity  in  their  form 
deserves  notice.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  fore-feet  of  the  Tapock  appear  to  be  fiimishea 
with  six  toes,  the  superabundant  member  being  devoid  of  a  nail.  So  close  a  resemblance 
does  this  structure  bear  to  a  real  toe  that  it  has  been  described  as  such  by  a  very  eminent 
naturalist  It  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  unujsual  development  of  the  pisiform 
bone,  wliich  supports  a  fold  of  the  skin. 

The  undeir  side  of  the  feet  is  famished  with  a  large,  rough,  fleshy  pad,  and  there  are 
also  large,  rough  pads  upon  the  toea  The  claws  are  small  and  weak,  and  the  thmnb-jomt 
is  not  opposable  to  the  others.  The  ears  are  moderate  in  size,  sharp,  and  pointed,  aud 
the  head  tapers  rapidly  towards  the  nose.  The  entire  aspect  of  the  creature  is  aquatic,  its 
elongated  body  and  peculiarly  shaped  limbs  being  strf&cient  to  proclaim  it  a  skilled 
swimmer  even  if  its  webbed  feet  were  not  tak^i  into  consideratioa 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  its  total  length  being  only  two  feet,  the  head  and  bcdy 
measuring  rather  more  than  ten  inches.  In  some  specimens,  the  tail  is  more  developed 
than  in  others,  and  measures  as  much  as  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Another  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  Yapock  is  the  presence  of  large  cheek-pouches, 
apparently  similar  in  tiieir  use  to  those  of  certain  monkeys.  It  is  supposed  that  the  object 
of  these  receptacles  is  to  enable  the  animal  to  engage  in  a  lengthened  chase  of  the  various 
aquatic  animals  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  lay  them  up  in  store  until  it  retiims  to  shore 
laded  with  the  produce  of  its  watery  toils.  These  cheek-pouches  extend  far  backwards 
along  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  seem  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  large  supply  of  food. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  its  structure,  the  Yapock  feeds  principally  on  fish,  aquatic 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  other  water-loving  creatures.  Powers  of  climbing  would  be  useless 
for  such  an  animal,  and  it  is  accordingly  foxmd  that  the  Yapock  is  unable  to  ascend  trees, 
buti  as  if  in  compensation  for  this  deficiency,  is  a  most  admirable  swimmer  and  diver.  One 
of  tiiese  animals  was  once  taken  in  a  fish  "  crawl,"  or  conical  basket,  which  affords  ingress 
to  the  fish  but  does  not  permit  them  to  get  out  again.  The  Yapock  had  evidently  dived 
after  a  fish,  followed  it  into  the  basket,  and  not  being  able  to  make  good  its  retreat,  had 
been  ignominiously  captm^ed. 

The  residence  of  tins  animal  is  always  near  water,  and  is  generally  made  in  a  hole  that 
is  tunneled  close  to  the  water  side  It  is  a  very  rare  animal,  and  comparatively  fev 
specimens  have  as  yet  been  taken.  On  account  of  its  aquatic  propensities  and  the  nature 
of  its  prey,  it  has  been  taken  for  an  otter,  and  has  been  described  under  the  title  of  the 
Demerara  Otter.  Bufibn  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Petite  Loutre  de  la  Chiyenne.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  is  generally  found  by  the  banks  of  the  smaller  streams  and  rivers. 
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•  I^  YEBY  many  respects,  the  marsupiated  animals  seem  to  take  in  Australia  the  places 
that  are  occupied  in  other  countries  by  creatures  of  very  different  orders.  For  example, 
the  Taamanian  wolf  is  clearly  the  representative  of  the  true  wolves  that  inhabit  other  parts 
of  the  e^h,  the  kangaroos  take  the  place  of  the  jerboas,  and  so  on.  There  is,  however, 
one  singular  deficiency  in  the  Australian  fauna,  which  seems  to  be  partially  supplied  by 
different  members  of  this  curious  order. 

Australia  appears  to  be  a  country  that  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  monkey  race, 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  many  curious  species  of  quadrCtmana  inhabit- 
ing its  deserts  and  vast  forests.  Yet,  as  &lt  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  no  member  of 
the  quadrumana  to  be  found  in  that  land.  Many  of  the  monkeVs  habits,  however,  are 
possessed  by  the  indigenous  marsupials,  which  seem  to  serve  as  the  representatives  of  the 
quadrumana  ia  Australia  Very  many  species  among  which  we  must  look  for  these 
representative  animals  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and,  although  they  do  not  possess  the 
true  quadrumapoos  structure,  are  yet  endowed  with  such  hand-like  extremities  that  they 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  die  analogues  of  these  animals. 

Perhaps  the  strangely  brutalized  form  of  humanity  which  exists  in  that  wondrous 
land  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  remarkable  forms  of  animal  life  which  are 
co-inhabitants  of  the  same  country ;  for  in  truth,  the  aboriginal  Australian  is  of  so  low  a 
type  that  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  quadrumana  race  to 
prevent  too  abrupt  a  transition  firom  the  bipedal  to  the  quadrupedal  form. 

It  is  a  strange  race  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  its  own  showing,  is  on  tho  point  of 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  traditions  of  the  Australian  aborigines  are  most 
singular  and  prophetia  They  say  that  their  deity  has  been  vanquished  by  that  of  the  white 
man,  that  he  is  dethroned,  and  though  still  living  is  buried  under  the  earth,  existing  only 
by  permission.  They  even  consider  him  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  have  con- 
sequently lost  all  feeling  of  reverence  for  so  degraded  a  being.  They  have  not  even  the 
paltry  veneration  that  is  inspired  by  fear,  and  seem  to  have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  to  which  religious  feeling  can  fall.  Some  deference  they  still  pay  to  the 
maJevolent  phantoms  which  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  but  when  a 
race  of  mankind  has  fallen  so  low  in  spiritual  knowleage  as  to  think  the  wliite  man 
superior  to  the  black  god,  we  can  look  for  nothing  less  than  total  and  speedy  extinction. 

Few  religious  creeds  are  there  which  have  not  so  much  of  life  in  them  that  even  when 
cajst  off  by  the  more  developed  minds,  they  cannot  be  taken  up  by  others  and  made  vital 
and  useful  to  them.  But  in  the  present  instance  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  being 
possessed  of  human  form  and  human  intellect  could  avail  himself  of  a  creed  so  pitifully 
oontemptible  as.  to  degrade  its  supreme  deity  below  the  level  of  created  man. 
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PHOCIDiE,  OR  SEALS. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  wonderful  series  of  animals,  which,  although  they  breathe 
atmospheric  air  like  other  mammalia,  are  yet  almost  entirely  aquatic  in  their  habits* 
and  are  never  seen  except  in  the  water  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  first  family  of 
these  aquatic  mammalia  is  that  which  is  formed  of  the  animals  which  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Seai^l 
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The  structure  of  their  bodies  shows  that  the  Seals  are  intended  to  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  existence  in  the  water,  for  the  body  is  elongated,  and  formed  very  much 
like  that  of  a  fish,  while  the  limbs  and  feet  are  so  mcfdified  thact  they  greatly  resemble 
fins,  and  are  put  to  the  same  use. 

In  order  to  protect  their  bodies  fix)m  the  debilitating  action  of  the  element  in  which  they 
live,  they  are  thickly  covered  with  a  double  for,  which,  when  immersed  in  water,  is  pressed 
tightly  to  the  skin,  and  efifectually  throws  off  the  moisture.  In  some  Seals  this  fur  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  is  largely  employed  as  an  artidfe  of  commerce.  The  fur  itself  is 
kept  constantly  lubricated  with  a  fatty  matter  secreted  by  the  skin,  and  is  thus  rendered 
waterproof.  The  more  eflTectually  to  defend  the  animal  from  the  icy  cold  water  in  which 
it  is  often  immersed,  and  from  the  ice-fields  on  which  it  loves  to  climb,  a  thick  layer  of 
fat  is  placed  immediately  below  the  skin,  and  being  an  excellent  no^-condnctor  of  heat, 
serves  to  retain  the  internal  heat  through  the  severest  cold.  All  the  fat  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  pressed  into  this  service,  as  there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  internal  fat 
that  is  u^tlally  fotmd  plentifully  in  the  mammalia. 

Aided  by  the  imperfectly  developed  limbs,  the  Seals  are  able  te  leave  the  water  and 
ib  ascend  the  shdte,  where  they  art  capable  of  proceeding  with  no  small  rapidity,  though 
ill  a  sufficiently  ^l¥kward  manner,  their  gait  partaking  equally  of  the  character  of  a  shuffle 
dnd  a  crawl.  Wheli  moving  in  a  direct  line,  without  being  hurried,  they  bend  their 
sj[)ine  in  such  a  mjeinner  as  td  give  them  the  appearance  of  huge  citterpillars  crawling 
l^istlrely  along  the  ground ;  the  spine  id  extremely  flexible,  so  that  the  animal  can  urge 
iteelf  through  the  water  in  a  maimer  very  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  by  the  fish. 

Their  clumsy,  scuttling  movemente  when  on  land  form  a  curious  contrast  with  the 
easy  gtsce  of  their  progress  through  the  water.  When  the  Seals  swim,  they  drive  them- 
selves forward  by  means  of  their  hmder  feet>  which  are  turned  inward,  and  pressed  against 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  leverage  against  the  water,  ar  well  as  a  rudder,  by 
tneans  oi  which  they  can  direct  their  progtess.  They  are  also  asc/sted  in  some  measure 
by  the  fore-limbs(,  but  these  latter  members  are  more  employed  upon  land  than  in 
water,  except  perhaps  for  the  plirp'ose  of  grasping  their  young.  OtL  i:eference  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  Seal  on  page  511,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Seal's  liinbs  ^U  be  better 
understood  than  by  the  expenditure  of  a  page  of  actual  description  alone. 

When  they  desire  to  leave  the  water,  they  rush  violently  towards  the  shorfe,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  impulse  shoot  themselves  out  of  the  water,  and  scramble  up  ihe  bank  as 
fftst  as  they  can.  On  taking  ag&in  to  the  water,  they  shufile  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  tumble  themselves  into  the  eesL  or  river  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner,  gliding 
away  as  if  rejoicing  that  they  were  once  more  in  their  propef  element 

The  food  of  the  Se^  consiste  chiefly  of  fish,  but  they  aldo  feed  largely  upon  various 
Crustacea,  and  upon  moUusca  Their  powers  of  swimming  are  so  great  that  they  are  able 
to  urge  successful  chase  of  the  fish  even  in  their  native  element^  and  it  has  several  times 
hap|)ened  that  captive  Seals  have  been  trained  to  cateh  fifsh  ibr  the  service  of  their  owners. 

The  "whisker"  hairs  are  extremely  thick  and  long,  and  in  many  species  are  marked 
wiih  a  raised  sinuous  margin,  which  gives  them  th6  appeartece  of  b6ing  x^overed  with 
khobs.  Their  basal  extremities  are  connected  with  a  series  of  latg6  neiV^s;  similar  to 
tho^e  of  the  lion's  lip,  which  has  already  been  figured  on  page  137,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  structure  may  aidf  them  in  the  capture  of  their  finny  prey.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  largely  developed,  and  the  tongue  is  rough,  and  Slightly  cleft  at  ite  extremity ;  the 
reason  for  this  structure  is  nc/t  known. 

The  brain  of  the  Seal  is  very  large  iii  piroportion  to  the  body,  and,  as  might  be 
expected  from  this  circumstance,  the  creature  is  extremely  intelligent,  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  very  docile  when  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  carefal  instructor.  The  eyes  are 
large,  full,  and  intelligent,  and  the  nostrils  are  so  formed  that  they -Can  be  effectually 
closed  while  the  creature  is  submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  watei^,  a'nd  6pened  as 
soon  as  it  rises  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  At  every  breath  the  nostrils  Open  widely 
and  seem  to  close  again  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  substance  Of  whidi  they  are 
composed.  The  ears  are  also  fumished  with  a  peculiar  stnicture  fbr  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  entrance  of  water. 
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The  true  Seals  are  found  only  in  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  various  large  rirere, 
and  are  wonderfully  abundant  in  the  polar  regions.  None  of  them  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  earth.  Several  species  have  been  known  to  occur  upon  our  own 
shores,  more  especially  on  the  more  northern  coasts,  and  the  common  Seal,  Fhoca  vitulina, 
is  found  in  great  numbers  around  the  northern  British  shores. 

The  teeth  of  the  Seals  are  very  remarkable,  and  admirably  adapted  for  seizing  and 
retaining  the  slippery  prey.  The  canine  teeth  are  long,  sharp  and  powerftd,  and  the  molar 
teeth  are  covered  with  long  and  sharp  points  of  various  sizes,  so  that  when  once  caught 
in  the  gripe  of  these  formidable  weapons,  there  is  but  scant  hope  of  escape  for  the  fish. 

The  Seals  are  not  very  prolific  aninials ;  the  number  of  their  young  family  being 
seldom  more  than  two,  and  often  restricted  to  a  single  ofi&pring.  As  the  young  Seals 
would  be  unable,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence,  to  battle  with  the  sea 
waves,  and  to  cling  firmly  to  their  parent  while  she  afforded  them  their  needful  nourish- 
ment>  the  mother  Seal  retires  to  the  shores  when  she  is  called  upon  to  take  upon  herself 
the  pleasing  cares  of  maternity,  and  cherishes  her  young  for  a  season  on  land,  before 
she  ventures  to  commit  them  to  the  waves. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  shyness  of  disposition  which  characterize  the  Seals,  and  the 
wary  caution  with  which  they  retire  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  their  domestic  habits  are 
very  little  known.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  many  specimens  of  the  common  Seal  had 
been  captured  and  tamed,  we  should  have  but  little  information  on  the  manners  or  the 
habits  of  those  curious  animals.  There  are  many  species  of  Seals,  which  have  been 
separated  into  various  genera  by  difTerent  authors  upon  different  grounds.  Some,  for 
example,  foimd  the  generic  distinction  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  external  ears, 
others  from  the  incisor  teeth,  and  others  from  the  molars  and  the  general  charact^ 
of  the  skulL 


6J£A  LBOPAHD.—UpUmfM  fFtM^ii 


The  Sea  LEOPUiD,  or  Lkopaed  Seal,  is  distinguishable  from  the  other  Seals  by 
means  of  its  comparatively  slender  neck,  and  the  wider  gape  of  its  mouth,  which  opens 
further  backward  than  is  generally  the  case  among  these  ftnimftU  The  body  is  rather 
curiously  formed,  being  slender  at  the  neck  and  largest  towards  the  middle,  from  whence 
it  tapers  rapidly  to  the  short  and  inconspicuous  tail 

The  fore-paws  are  without  any  projecting  membrane,  and  are  largest  at  the  thumb- 
joint,  diminishing  gradually  to  the  last  joint  The  claws  are  sharp  and  curved,  and  rather 
deeply  grooved ;  their  colour  is  black.  The  hind-feet  are  devoid  of  claws  and  projecting 
membrane,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tail-fin  of  a  fish.  The  colour  of  this  Seal  is 
generally  a  pale  grey  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  relieved  with  a  number  of  pale 
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greyish-white  spots,  which  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  Leopard  Seal.  The 
external  ears  are  wanting. 

i!  It  nmy  be  observed  in  this  place,  ttiat  the  situation  of  these  organs  is  rather  remark- 
aible.  The  external  oirifice  is  not  placed  exactly  over  the  passage  that  leads  to  the 
internal  ear,  but  is  situated  below  and  a  little  behind  the  eyes,  so  that  there  is  a  tubular 
passage  bek)^  the  skin  thiit  seems  to  conduct  the  waves  of  sound  towards  the  hidden 
crrganfi  of  hearing.  Partly  on  account  of  this  structure,  and  partly  because  the  Seals  pass 
09  nmch  of  their  time  below  the  surfiEu^e  of  the  water,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  will  be  little  needed  by  them,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  acute. 

Yet,  any  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  diving  must  have  discovered  that  when 
the  body  is  entirely  submerged  in  the  water,  the  auditory  organs  are  very  sensitive  to 
tfoimds  which  are  conveyed  thrctogh  the  water,  although  not  to  those  which  are  produced 
on  land  tmd  are  only  transtditted  through  the  upper  atmosphere.  For  example,  although 
when  a  man  is  entirely  submerged  he  is  linable  to  hear  the  loudest  shouts  that  can  be 
liaised  by  persons  on  shcire,  his  ears  are  almost  painfully  sensitive  to  any  sound  that 
is  produced  in  the  water  and  is  transmitted  through  its  mediumship.  A  sto'ne  thrown 
into  the  water,  or  a  blow  struck  upon  its  surface,  is  heard  with  perfect  distinctness, 
while  the  measured  strbke  of  oars  and  their  peculiar  grinding  roll  in. the  rowlocks 
become  perceptible  tb  his  ears  long  before  the  sound  is  audible  to  those  who  are 
cm  land. 

We  must  be  extremely  caiitidus  in  offering  any  conjectures  on  the  supposed  efficiency 
or  dulness  of  certain  organs  because  we  fancy  that  if  we  were  placed  under  the  same 
conditionB  our  own  organs  would  seirve  or  fail  us.  In  many  cases  these  conjectural 
assertions,  among  which  we  may  reckon  many  of  Buffon's  brilliant  disquisitions,  ar6' 
found  to  be  in  &ect  contradiction  to  the  real  facts,  and  in  all  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  be  exceedingly  cautious  lest  we  should  overlook  some  circumstance  which  may  entirely 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Sea  Leopard,  which  are  prdbaLbly  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  Seal,  as  Captain  Weddell,  who  first  noticed  this  species, 
speaks  of  it  casually  as  a  welt-known  animal,  merely  mentioning  that  his  men  caught 
8o  many  Leopeod  Seals,  or  that  they  secured  so  many  Seal  skins  and  so  many  Leopard 
Seal  skins  in  the  course  of  their  hunt. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  large  animal,  as  the  average  length  of  the  largest 
specimens  is  scarcely  ten  feci  Around  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  the  circumference 
measures  nearly  srit  feet  and  a  half,  round  the  root  of  the  tail  about  two  feet  three  inches^ 
and  round  the  neck  barely  twb  feet  It  was  recorded  by  C!ap1»in  Weddell  to  have  been 
seen  off  the  South  Orkneys.  Some  specimens  in  the  British  Musetmi  were  taken  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Polynesia.  As  &r  as  is  yet  known,  these  atlimstls  are  only  found  in  th6 
Southern  hemisphere. 

The  Crksted  Seal  is  a  very  curious  animal,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular 
structure  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  titla 

The  head  of  the  Crested  Seal  is  broad,  especially  across  the  cranial  region,  and  the 
muzzle  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding  animal  The  teeth  are 
also  rather  reniarkabla  The  wonderftd  protubetance  which  decorates  the  head  of  this 
species  with  a  projecting  crest  is  confined  to  the  adult  males,  and  e^en  in  them  is  not 
always  so  conspicuously  elevated  as  is  represented  in  the  figure.  In  the  females  and  the 
young  of  both  sexes  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 

Prom  thfe  muzzle  arises  a  cartilaginous  crest,  which  risfed  abruptly  over  the  head  to 
the  height,  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  is  keel-Shaped  ill  the  middle.  This  crest  seems  to 
suppdrt  the  hood-like  sac  or  coWl  which  coders  the  head,  and  is  ilothing  but  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  true  nostril  opening  at  each  side  of 
it  by  obteng  fissures.  The  sac  is  covered  with  short  bro'^  hair,  and  as  it  can  be  inflated 
or  all(^«red  to  collapse  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  it  presents  a  very  grotestjue  sight 

The  rertl  object  of  this  appendage  is  not  known.  Some  writers  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  intended  to  aid  in  some  maimer  the  sense  of  srbelL    This  conjecture,  however,  seemd 

1.  63. 
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to  be  worthless,  as  in  that  case  the  females  and  the  young  would  equally  need  ita 

assistance  with  the  adult  males.  ,  .^  .    .  .1      r  .4.  ««w^/w*  ^f^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  purport  of  this  crest,  it  is  frequently  of  great  sesrviQeXo 
the  animal  in  moments  of  danger.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  Seals  are  peculiaijy 
sensitive  about  the  region  of  the  nostrils,  and  that  a  compiuratively  shght  Wow  lopon  the 
nose  will  suffice  to  stun  a  Seal  that  would  be  but  Httle  affect^  by  the  t^avi^  blows 
upon  any  other  portion  of  its  body.  The  Crested  Seal,  however,  finds  his  air-fiU^  hdn^ 
oftruly  invaluable  service  to  him  in  deadening  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  may  be  aimed 
at  his  nose ;  for,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  nostrib  ai«  not  placed  at  l^e  eirt^ 

of  the  muzzle,  but  upon  each  side  of  it,  and  are  consequently  protected  by  the  over- 

^fThas  often  happened  that  when  the  Seal-hunters  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
then*  nrev.  they  have  laid  several  of  these  animals  to  aU  appearance  sens^ess  on  the 
cround  awaiting  the  stroke  of  the  knife  that  shaU  complete  the  victory.  The  ammaLs 
however,  are  but  slightly  stunned,  and  recovering  from  their  temporary  swoon,  return  to 
the  conflict  with  such  unexpected  energy  that  their  assailants  are  forced  to  have  recouise 
to  summary  measures  when  engaged  in  the  chase  of  these  creatures. 


CRESTED  SEAL.— ^temvMUopM  eriMatiu. 


The  onset  of  an  enraged  Crested  Seal  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  creature  if 
marvellously  fierce  when  its  anger  is  roused,  and  its  strength  is  very  considerable.  The 
teeth,  too,  are  formidably  powerfrd,  and  can  inflict  very  dangerous  wounds.  In  fighting, 
they  can  use  their  claws  as  well  as  their  teeth.  The  males  are  always  pugnacious  animals, 
and  during  the  season  when  they  choose  their  mates  are  in  the  habit  of  fighting  des- 
perately among  each  other  for  the  possession  of  some  attractive  female,  and  in  these 
combats  inflict  severe  lacerations.  During  these  conflicts  the  two  combatants  express 
their  mutual  rage  by  emitting  a  torrent  of  loud,  passionate,  yelling  screams,  which  are 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  a  polygamous  animal,  one  male  ruling  over  a  small  herd  of  wives. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  some  value,  and  great  numbers  of  these  skins  are  annually 
imported  into  Europe,  where  they  are  used  for  various  purposes.  To  the  Greenlander 
this  Seal  is  of  incalculable  value,  as  he  makes  use  of  almost  every  portion  of  its  body  as 
well  as  of  its  skin.  Of  the  fiir  he  makes  his  thick,  cold-resisting  costume,  and  with  the 
skin  he  covers  those  wonderful  little  boats  in  which  he  braves  tiie  fdry  of  the  ocean  in 
search  of  his  aquatic  quany.     Of  the  stomach  he  makes  air  buoys,  which  he  fastens  to 
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his  lances,  and  which  indicate  the  position  of  any  Seal  or  other  animal  that  he  may 
strike,  and  also  serve  to  tire  the  wounded  prey,  and  enable  the  hunter  to  repeat  his 
blow.  Even  the  teeth  are  pressed  into  his  service,  and  are  used  as  .convenient  heads 
for  his  spears. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Seal  skin  for  civilized  nations  it  is  needful  to  remove  the 
long  coarse  hairs,  and  to  leave  only  the  soft  woolly  fur  adherent  to  the  skin.  The 
process  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  heating  the  skin,  and  then  scraping  it  while  hot  with 
a  wooden  knifa 

The  colour  of  this  creature's  fur  is,  when  adult,  a  dark  blue-black  upon  the  back, 
fading  to  a  yellowish-white  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  A  number  of  large  grey 
patches  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  body,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  patch  there  is  a 
dark  spot  The  head,  the  tail,  and  the  feet,  are  black.  In  the  young  animal  the  colours 
are  not  of  the  same  cast,  being  during  the  first  year  of  a  slate-grey  upon  the  back  and 
silvery-white  below,  darkening  in  the  second  year  to  a  brownish-giey  along  the  spine. 

It  is  a  moderately  large  animal,  being  fix)m  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length  when  adult,  and 
stout  in  proportion. 

The  Crested  Seal  is  found  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Southern  Greenland,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  much  upon  ice  islands,  caring  comparatively  little  for  ordinary  land.  It 
also  frequents  the  shores  of  Northern  America.  From  September  to  March  it  is  found 
in  Davis's  Straits,  but  leaves  that  locality  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  rearing  its 
young,  and  returns  again  in  June,  together  with  its  offspring,  in  a  very  bare  and  poor 
condition.  About  July  it  takes  another  excursion,  and  employs  its  time  in  recovering  the 
health  and  strength  which  it  had  lost  during  the  period  of  its  former  absence,  so  that  in 
September  it  is  very  fat,  and  altogether  in  excellent  condition. 

By  the  native  Greenlanders  it  is  termed  "  Neitsersoak.'* 

The  natives  of  the  localities  which  are  inhabited  by  this  animal  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  two  methods  for  their  capture,  the  one  being  only  a  question  of  patience 
between  the  man  and  the  Seal,  and  the  other  a  fair  measurement  of  human  reason  against 
sealish  sagacity  ;  the  former  generally,  but  not  always,  proving  the  superior.  The  two 
modes  are  as  follows. 

The  Seals  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  or  preserving  in  some  way,  certain  round  holes  in 
the  ice,  which  communicate  with  the  water,  and  which  serve  them  as  doors  through  which 
they  can  enter  or  leave  the  water  without  being  forced  to  crawl  to  the  edge  of  the  ice-field 
It  seems  wonderful  that  the  animals  should  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  steep  and  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  these  holes,  which  are  sometimes  thi*ee  or  four  feet  in  depth,  but  they 
manage  to  perform  this  feat  with  entire  ease. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  Seal-holes,  the  hunter  shapes  his  course  towards  them,  and 
according  to  the  locality  or  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  has  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  the 
established  methods  by  which  Seals  are  killed.  The  easiest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
tardiest  and  stupidest  plan,  is  to  build  a  kind  of  barricade  of  snow  and  ice  at  some 
distance  from  the  Seal-holes,  and  to  lie  there  concealed  xmtil  the  animal  emerges  from  the 
sea,  and  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  ice-field.  As  soon  as  it  has  travelled  to  some 
little  distance  from  its  spot  of  refuge,  the  himter  seizes  the  opportunity  to  inflict  a  fatal 
wound,  and  then  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  his  powerful  prey  from  regaining 
its  familiar  element. 

Should  the  Seal  ever  reach  the  ice-hole,  the  entire  labour  of  the  day  is  lost,  for  the 
unsuccessful  hunter  is  not  only  disappointed  by  the  escape  of  his  intended  victim,  but 
has  also  the  mortifiction  of  seeing  every  Seal  upon  the  ice-field  scouring  towards  the 
ice-holes,  and  disappearing  therein,  no  more  to  venture  upon  open  ice  that  day. 

The  second  mode  of  Seal  killing  is  much  more  sportsmanlike,  and  needs  not  the 
long  and  wearisome  watch  behind  the  icy  barrier. 

Leaving  his  sledge  and  dogs  at  a  distance,  but  within  convenient  call,  the  cautious 
hunter  takes  his  weapons,  and  proceeds  silently  and  slowly  towards  the  spot  where  he  sees 
a  Seal  reposing  itself  upon  the  ice.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  animal  to  betray  signs  of 
distrust^  he  drops  prostrate  upon  the  ice,  and  remains  motionless  until  the  Seal  recovers 
from  its  alarm,  and  again  composes  itself  to  rest.     From  this  moment,  the  man  is  obliged 
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to  cast  away  all  human  habits  and  movements,  and  while  lying  prostrate  on  the  ice  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  a  Seal. 

Taking  care  to  remain  motionless  whenever  he  sees  the  Seal  looking  in  his  direction, 
he  creeps  gradually  towards  liis  intended  prey,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  the  ioe-hofe 
and  the  Seal,  in  which  case  the  death  of  the  latter  is  almost  inevitable.  I(  however,  the 
relative  position  of  man,  Seal,  and  ice-hole  be  such  that  this  manoeuvre  becomes  impossiblfi, 
the  hunter  contrives  to  crawl  up  to  the  sleeping  Seal,  and  with  a  single  blow  lays  it  lifeless 
upon  the  ice. 

The  Common  Seal  is  spread  very  widely  over  many  portions  of  the  globe,  and  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  upon  our  own  coasts,  where  it  is  found  in  considerable  numbers^ 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fishermen,  who  look  upon  it  with  intense  hatred,  on  accofuat 
of  the  havoc  which  it  makea  among  the  fish. 

It  is  rather  a  handsome  animal,  with  its  beautifully  mottled  skin  and  large  intelligent 
eyes,  and  although  not  so  large  as  other  species  which  are  also  found  upon  the  British 
coasts,  yields  to  none  of  them  in  point  of  beauty.  The  colour  of  its  far  is  generally  of  a 
greyi^-yellow,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  or  brownish-black,  which  are  lai^r  and 
more  conspicuous  dong  the  back  than  upon  the  sides.  The  under  portions  of  the  body 
are  of  a  much  lighter  hna  The  feet  are  shorty  and  the  cl^^s  of  the  hinder  feet  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  anterior  limbs.  The  total  length  of  the  adult  Sfdal  is  seldom  more  tluui 
five  feet,  the  head  being  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

This  creature  is  wonderfully  active  bpth  in  water  and  on  land,  although  its  bodily 
powers  are  but  awkwardly  majiifested  when  it  is  rempved  from  the  wabsrj  element  is 
which  it  loves  to  roam.  It  is  a  persevering  hunter  of  fish,  chasipg  and  securing  them  in  a 
manner  that  greatly  excites  th^  wrath  of  me  fishermen,  who  see  their  best  captives  taken 
away  from  them  without  the  possibility  of  resistance.  So  cunning  as  well  as  active  is  the 
Common  Seal,  that  one  of  these  animals  will  coolly  hang  ^bout  the  fishing  grounds  througb- 
out  the  season,  make  itself  familiar  with  pH  the  turns  and  angl^es  of  t^e  nets,  and  ai^ 
itself  of  their  help  in  capturing  tlie  fish  on  which  it  is  desi|0U3  to  mak<e  ^  meaL 

A  crafty  old  Seal  will  s^ometimes  continue  this  predatory  piode  of  existence  for  a 
series  of  years,  untU  his  person  becomes  familiar  to  the  fishenujen,  and  wiU  cany  out  his 
depredations  with  such  consummate  skill  that  t^  fishermen  can  fipd  no  opportunity  for 
stopping  his  career  with  a  rifle-bullet  or  a  fish-speq^.  Seals  haye  been  known  in  this 
manner  to  haunt  the  saliaon  fisheries  83  long  as  the  nets  were  down,  and  when  the  fishing 
season  was  over,  and  the  nets  had  been  removed,  haye  been  ^e^p  to  ascend  the  livers  for 
some  mUes,  in  order  to  deyoi^r  the  spawning  fish. 

There  is  a  curious  traditioii  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  |rish  coast  respecting  the 
Seal,  which  constantly  haunts  tiie  samjd  spot  through  a  seriies  of  many  years. 

They  think  that  the  animal  is  supematurally  protected  fipm  harm  of  any  kind ; — that 
bullets  will  not  strike  him,  howeyer  well  the  gun  be  aimed ;  tli^t  steel  will  not  enter  his 
body,  however  keen  the  blade,  or  however  strong  the  arm  th^t  urges  it ;  and  that  the  long 
array  of  nets  are  powerless  to  7r^tain  so  puissant  ^  being  in  their  manifold  meshea  So 
after  a  while  a  Seal,  if  he  be  only  bold  and  wary,  may  l/sad  a  luxurious  life  at  the 
fishermen's  cost^  for  no  one  will  venture  to  attack  ai^  a^^mal  that  bears  a  chaimed 
life. 

Fortunately  for  the  Seals  in  general,  they  are  not  often  visited  by  the  wrath  of  those 
whom  they  rob,  for  there  is  a  fiseling  prevalent  amppg  many  fishermen  that  to  kill  a  Seal 
is  unlucky,  and  that  such  a  deed  wopld  prevent  the  murderer  from  obtaining  any  more 
success  at  sea.  This  humane  idea  i^ms  however  tp  extend  no  further  than  the  r^^ar 
fishing  grounds,  for  the  chase  of  th^  Seal  has  Ipng  t^en  its  place  among  the  most  valuable 
of  commercial  specidations,  and  is  of  extreme  importance. 

The  general  mode  of  securing  thesp  creatpres  is  to  land  quietly,  and  to  cut  oft  the 
return  of  the  terrified  animals,  which  are  quickly  despatched  by  smart  blows  feom  a 
bludgeon  across  their  nose.  When  driven  to  desperation,  they  fight  savagely,  and  a  single 
Seal  is  no  mean  antagonist  for  a  man,  provided  that  he  is  not  a  practical  Seal-hunter. 
The  creature  has  an  awkward  way  of  lying  on  its  side,  shufiling  rapidly  along,  and 
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» jatcliing  furiously  with  its  fore-paws.  And  if  its  antagonist  should  endeavour  to  cut 
off  its  retreat,  it  will  boldly  fling  itself  upon  him,  and  endeavour  by  the  violence  of  its 
onset  to  bear  him  to  the  ground. 

Should  the  beach  be  composed  of  pebbles  or  shingles,  it  is  the  hunter's  best  policy  to 
face  the  animal,  and  trust  to  his  cudgel  for  stunning  the  Seal  as  it  comes  along.  For 
^  hen  the  Seal  is  galloping  along  the  beach  after  its  own  rapid  but  awkward  fashion,  it 
flings  the  stones  behind  it  with  such  violence  that  the  pursuer  can  hardly  escape  from. 
Tiiceiving  severe  felp^s  from  these  strangely-launched  missiles.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
the  Seal  uses  this  mpde  of  defence  wittingly,  but  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  is, 
tliat  the  peculiar  gait  of  the  animal  is  the  cause  of  this  Parthian  assault,  without  any 
voluntary  intentipn  on  the  part  of  the  Seal  itself 

On  the  British  coasts  the  chase  of  the  Seal  is  but  of  local  importance,  but  on  the 
shore  of  Newfoundland  it  assumes  a  difierent  aspect,  and  becomes  an  important  branch  of 
commercial  enterprise,  employing  many  vessels  annually.  In  a  successful  season  the 
number  of  Seals  which  are  taken  amoi^nt  to  many  himdred  thousand.  A  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  the  Sealg,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes,  while 
their  skins  are  of  considerable  value  either  when  tanned  into  leather  or  when  prepared 
^ith  the  fur,  and  used  for  making  various  articles  of  dress  and  luxury. 


gB^— P^oca  vU^l%na. 


On  the  British  coasts  Seal-shooting  is  much  followed,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  very 
exciting  pm-suit,  requiring  much  steadiness  of  nerve  as  well  as  strength  of  body  and 
quickness  of  eye. 

So  quick  is  the  animal  in  its  movements,  that  with  the  old  flint-lock  guns  the  sports- 
man could  seldom  succeed  in  killing  a  Seal ;  for  at  the  fletsh  of  the  powder  in  the  pan  the 
Seal  would  instantly  dive  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  bullet  to  speed  harmlessly  over 
its  head.  With  the  present  weapons  the  Seal  may  be  readily  killed,  provided  that  the 
hunter  be  able  to  take  a  rapid  and  certain  aim  ill  spite  of  the  rocking  of  his  boat  or  the 
movements  of  the  SeaL  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  a  Seal,  even  at  the  short  range  of  a 
hundred  yards,  for  the  creature  exposes  but  little  of  its  person  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  if  Alarmed,  does  not  remain  exposed  for  more  that  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  a  heavy  missile  to  kill  it  upon  the  spot,  the 
ordinary  "pea  rifles"  being  of  little  use  for  such  a  purpose.  Should  the  Seal  not  be 
killed  immediately,  the  sportsman  will  never  obtain  possession  of  his  prey,  and  even 
when  a  well  directed  shot  has  instantaneously  deprived  the  animal  of  life,  it  will  often 
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sink  out  of  reach  unless  struck  by  a  barbed  fish-spear,  which  should  always  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  that  purposa 

Much  sea-craft  is  required  for  the  chase  of  the  Seal,  as  well  as  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  animal  and  its  habits.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if  the  Seal  be  disturbed  while 
the  tide  is  ebbing,  it  will  always  make  its  way  seawards ;  but  that  if  it  be  alarmed  while 
the  tide  is  flowing,  it  will  direct  its  course  towards  the  land. 

The  Seal  is  also  a  good  natural  barometer,  and  by  its  movements  indicates  to  a 
practised  eye  the  forthcoming  changes  in  the  weather.  Whenever  an  old  Seal  is  seen 
rolling  and  tumbling  along  a  bank,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  is  sure  to  ensue  befoie 
many  hours  have  passed 

This  species  of  Seal,  in  common  with  several  others,  is  mightily  fond  of  musical  sounds, 
and  has  often  been  known  to  follow  a  boat  while  some  one  was  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument  Some  persons  say  that  the  Seal-shooters  ought  always  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  piper  in  order  to  induce  the  Seals  to  approach,  and  assert  that  the  animals  prefer 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  to  that  of  any  other  instrument,  an  assertion  which,  if  true, 
only  shows  that  the  Seal  must  be  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  musical  feeling. 

The  Common  Seal  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  speedily  becomes  one  of  the  most  docile 
of  animals,  attaching  itself  with  strong  affection  to  its  human  friends,  and  developing 
a  beautifully  gentle  and  loving  nature,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  such  an  animal  Many 
of  these  creatures  have  been  taken  when  young,  and  have  been  strongly  domesticated 
with  their  captors,  considering  themselves  to  belong  of  right  to  the  household,  and  taking 
their  share  of  the  fireside  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.  An  interesting  account 
of  a  tame  Seal  was  lately  sent  to  the  Field  newspaper,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  If  taken  young  and  treated  kindly,  the  Seal  will  rival  the  dog  in  sagacity  and 
affection  for  its  master. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  presented  -by  some  fishermen  with  one  apparently  not  more  than 
a  fortnight  old,  which  in  a  few  weeks  became  perfectly  tame  aud  domesticated,  would 
follow  me  about,  eat  from  my  hand,  and  showed  immistakeable  signs  of  recognition  and 
attachment  whenever  I  approached.  It  was  fond  of  heat,  and  would  lie  for  hours  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  raising  its  head  to  look  at  every  new  comer,  but  never  attempting  to  bite, 
and  would  nestle  close  to  the  dogs,  who  soon  became  quite  reconciled  to  their  new 
friend. 

Unfortimately  the  winter  after  I  obtained  it  was  unusually  rough  and  stormy.  Upon 
that  wild  coast  boats  could  seldom  put  to  sea,  and  the  supply  of  fish  became  scanty  and 

Erecarious.  We  were  obliged  to  substitute  milk  in  its  place,  of  which  the  Seal  consumed 
irge  quantities,  and  as  the  scarcity  of  other  food  still  continued,  it  was  detennined, 
in  a  family  council,  that  it  should  be  consigned  to  its  own  element^  to  shift  for 
itself 

Accompanied  by  a  clergyman  who  took  a  great  interest  in  my  pet  I  rowed  out  for 
a  couple  of  miles  to  sea,  and  dropped  it  quietly  overboard.  Very  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment, however,  we  found  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  shake  it  off.  Fast  as  we  pulled  away 
it  swam  still  faster  after  the  boat,  crying  all  the  time  so  loudly  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  heard  a  mile  away,  and  so  pitifully  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  in  again  and 
bring  it  home,  where,  after  this  new  proof  of  attachment,  it  lived  in  clover  for  several 
months,  and  I  believe  might  still  be  in  existence  but  for  the  xmtimely  fate  which 
most  pets  are  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  experience,  and  to  which  this  one  was  no 
exceptioa" 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  in  Maxwell's  "Wild  Sports  of  the  West," 
where  may  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  touching  narrative  of  a  tamed  Seal,  which 
lived  for  several  years  with  a  family,  and  which,  although  it  was  repeatedly  taken  out 
to  sea  in  a  boat  and  thrown  overboard,  always  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  house 
which  it  loved,  even  contriviDg  to  creep  through  an  open  window  and  to  gain  access  to 
the  warm  fireside.  The  end  of  this  poor  creature  was  a  sadly  tragic  one,  and  need  not 
be  narrated  here. 

In  the  same  work  is  a  very  spirited  account  of  another  Seal  adventure,  in  which  the 
ludicrous  element  prevails,  although  it  might  have  furnished  material  for  tragedy. 
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A  number  of  men  had  gone  in  a  boat  to  the  Sound  of  Achil,  and  having  seen  a  Seal 
and  her  young  one  reposing  on  the  sand,  had  borrowed  an  old  musket^  and  set  ojBf  to 
attack  them.  They  succeeded  in  securing  the  cub  before  it  could  reach  the  sea,  and  tossed 
it  into  their  boat.  The  mother  Seal,  however,  inspired  by  maternal  love,  swam  after  the 
boat  which  contained  her  ofispring,  and  could  not  be  deterred  from  following  the  captora 
in  the  hope  of  rescuing  her  child  The  men  attempted  several  times  to  shoot  the  poor 
creature,  but  their  ricketty  weapon  would  not  explode  imtil  it  had  been  several  times 
futilely  snapped.  At  last,  however,  it  performed  its  duty,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  the 
Seal's  head 

The  body  was  immediately  lifted  into  the  boat,  when  to  the  horror  of  the  captors,  the 
animal,  which  was  only  stunned,  recovered  its  senses,  and  began  a  most  furious  attack 
upon  its  enemies,  floundering  about  the  boat  with  such  energy  that  she  nearly  overset  it 
and  snapping  fiercely  at  the  legs  of  her  antagonists.  The  contest  soon  assimied  a  serious 
aspect,  for  the  teeth  of  the  angry  animal  were  urged  with  such  fury  that  they  cut  deeply 
into  the  oars  with  which  her  attacks  were  warded  ojBf,  and  if  assistance  had  not  speedily 
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arrived,  the  result  might  have  been  of  a  very  tragic  nature.  A  gentleman,  however,  that 
happened  to  be  sailing  near  the  scene  of  combat,  was  attracted  by  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  boaf  s  crew  engaged  in  such  strange  evolutions,  and  directing  his  course  towards 
them,  ended  the  combat  by  a  rifle  bullet. 

Of  late  days,  performing  Seals  have  come  into  vogue  under  various  titles,  among 
which  the  "  Talking  Fish "  is  well  known.  These  clever  animals  have  been  taught  to 
perform  sundry  ingenious  feats,  requiring  not  only  an  intelligent  mind  to  comprehend, 
but  an  activity  of  body  to  execute,  apparently  incompatible  with  the  conformation  of 
the  animal 

They  will  bark  at  the  word  of  command,  their  phocine  tongue  being  very  freely 
translated  into  the  language  of  any  country  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be ;  they 
will  rotate  in  their  water  tub  with  singular  velocity;  they  will  ofier  to  kiss  any  one 
who  is  not  afraid  of  their  large  wet  hairy  mouth,  and  in  fine  will  go  through  many 
similar  performances  with  great  skill  and  seeming  enjoyment  of  the  attention  paid  to 
them  by  their  visitors.  For  they  are  wonderfully  fond  of  admiration,  these  Seeds,  and 
although  very  shy  to  those  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted,  and  before  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  are  highly  appreciative  of  the  kind  words 
and  caresses  which  fall  to  their  lot  while  they  are  going  through  their  tricks. 

Even  the  Seals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  are  not  put  through  any  particular 
training,  are  not  without  their  little  coquetries  with  regard  to  the  ever  changing  circle 
of  visitors  who  stand  around  the  railings  which  inclose  their  habitations,  while  their 
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demonstrations  of  affection  towards  the  keeper  who  attends  to  their  wants  aie  quite 
lively.  They  recognise  him  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  shooting  rapidly  through  tbe 
water,  fling  themselves  upon  the  bank,  scuttle  to  the  iron  fence  and  rear  theniselves 
against  the  rails  in  impatient  greetings,  long  before  he  reaches  the  limits  of  their  home. 
Perhaps  these  ebullitions  of  re^ird  are  not  totally  personal  to  the  keeper,  but  are  paitij 
caused  by  certain  pieces  of  fish  which  he  carries  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  reoem 
the  expected  gift,  they  seize  it  between  their  teeth,  and  unless  they  happen  to  be  hungir, 
become  very  playful,  and  execute  all  manner  of  aquatic  gambols  before  they  eat  it,  mndi 
after  the  manner  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

The  specific  name  of  Yitxdina,  or  calf-like,  has  been  given  to  the  Common  Seal,  not 
because  it  presents  a  calf-like  aspect,  but  because  its  voice  is  thought  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  calf  when  separated  from  its  mother. 

The  Hasp  Sxal  derives  its  name  from  the  veiy  conspicuous  manner  in  which  its  fin 
is  coloured. 

The  general  hue  of  the  Harp  Seal's  coat  is  a  ^v^hitish-grey,  and  upon  that  delicate  tint 
are  drawn  two  broad,  semicircular  bands  of  a  deep  black,  their  points  nearly  touching  each 
other,  and  extending  from  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  taiL  These  dark  mark- 
ings are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  harp,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name  by  which  this  species  is  designated  The  muzzle  and  fore  part  of  the  head 
is  also  black.  This  peculiar  colouring,  which  seems  to  (^stihguish  this  animal  from  any 
other  species  of  Seal,  id  howler  never  seen  except  in  the  adult  animal,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  perfect  hntil  the  creatufe  has  attained  its  fifth  year.  Very  many  animals 
are  variously  marked  according  to  their  ages,  sex,  and  time  of  year,  but  there  are  few 
which  undergo  more  decided  changes  than  the  Harp  Seal ;  changes  so  unexpected  that 
they  have  caused  the  animal  to  be  described  under  several  different  titles  according  to 
the  particular  coat  which  it  happened  at  that  time  to  wear.. 

Lot  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence,  the  fur  of  the  Harp  Seal  is  white  in  colour  and 
woolly  in  textura  At  the  ex|)iration  of  a  year  the  white  chailges  to  a  greyish-cream.  In 
the  second  year,  the  for  is  entirely  grey.  In  the  third  year,  the  grey  is  diversified  with 
stripes  of  darker  hue^,  and  varying  in  number,  dimensiotis,  and  position.  The  fourth  year 
changes  the  Gripes  idto  spdts,  and  in  the  fifth  year,  the  semi-lunar  bla6k  stripes  make 
their  appearance. 

The  Greenlanders  designate  the  Harp  Seal  by  different  titles  accdrdiilg  to  its  years ; 
giving  it  the  ntoie  of  Atak,  or  Attarak,  in  its  first  year,  Atteisiak  in  the  second,  A^gletok 
in  the  third,  Milektok,  in  the  fourth,  and  Attarsoak,  in  the  fifth. 

The  Harp  Seal  is  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
other  localities,  and  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  life.  It  does  not  much  affect  the 
shore  after  the  &shion  of  many  Seals,  but  prefers  to  take  up  its  residence  upon  floating 
ice-islands,  disregarding  even  tiie  more  solid  fields  of  ice  that  are  so  much  frequented  hj 
other  animals  belonging  tb  the  same  family.  It  is  foimd  in  considerable  numbers^  con- 
gregating together  in  herds  under  the  leadership  of  a  single  chief^  and  constantly  subject 
to  his  authority. 

There  is  always  a  sentinel  planted  by  every  herd,  '^hose  duty  lies  in  looking  out  for 
danger,  and  giving  timely  warning  to  the  remainder  of  the  herd.  The  Harp  S^  seems 
withal  to  be  rather  a  reckless  being,  ih  spite  of  this  precaution,  for  it  is  easily  approached 
by  a  cautious  hunter,  and  can  be  destroyed  with  little  difQcully.  Sometimes  it  prefers  to 
take  its  repose  without  trusting  itself  upon  ice  or  land,  and  sleeps  while  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  In  this  situation  its  slumbers  are  so  profound  that  it  has  oftien  been 
surprised  and  slain  before  it  has  awoke  from  its  treacheroiid  Somnolenc&  The  Harp  Seal 
is  moderate  in  size,  being  generally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  proportionably 
stout    Some  very  large  specimens,  however,  are  said  to  reach  the  length  of  nine  feet 

It  is  an  extremely  valuable  animal  both  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  the  uncivilized 
inhabitants  of  Greenland.  In  this  country  we  value  the  Har|)  Seal  principally  on  account 
of  the  excellent  oil  which  it  ftimishes,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  of  a  purer  €dtid  better 
character  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  other  oil-producing  animals.     The  creature  is 
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remarkably  well  fumifthed  with  the  fai^  substance  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  and  is 
therefore  eagerly  pursued,  irreirpective  of  the  value  which  is  set  upon  the  fur. 

The  food  of  this  animal  is  almost  wholly  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
salmon  and  other  fish,  together  with  various  inoQuscs  and  crustaceans.  It  however  stands 
in  great  dread  of  other  species  of  Seal,  such  as  the  Sea  lion  and  Sea  Bear,  and  according 
to  many  accounts  holds  the  spermaceti  whale  in  awe,  being  chased  by  that  formidable 
creature  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  shore.  Twice  in  the  year  the  Harp  Seal  indulges 
in  a  migration  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  described  when  treating  of  the  Sea 
Leopard.  The  young  of  this  species  are  somfetimes  two  in  number,  although  the  maternal 
Seal  is  often  forced  to  content  herSelf  with  a  single  child. 

like  the  Common  Seal,  the  Atak  is  possessed  of  much  intelligence,  and  is  very  capable 
of  domestication. 

Two  of  these  animals  which  were  placed  in  the  zoological  collection  at  flie  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  were  at  their  first  arrival  extremely  shy,  and  would  avoid  the  person  of  man  with 
every  mark  of  terror.  Yet  in  a  very  short  time  they  became  quite  tame,  and  would 
voluntarily  seek  the  caresses  of  those  who  had  behaved  kindly  towards  them.  They  also 
struck  upi  a  great  friendship  with  two  little  dogs,  and  would  permit  their  little  playfellows 
to  take  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  them,  permitting  the  dogs  to  sit  on  their  backs  and 
bark,  and  not  even  resenting  an  occasional  bite.  They  would  even  permit  the  dogs  to  take 
their  food  from  their  mouths,  but  if  their  relation  attempted  to  act  in  like  manner,  a  sharp 
combat  immediately  took  place,  ilie  weaker  being  forced  ultiiiiately  to  succumb  to 
superiot  might 

In  cold  weather,  ddgs  and  Seals  were  accustomed  to  huddle  closely  together  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  and  when  the  dogs  madfe  their  way  out  of  the  entrance,  the  Seals  did 
their  bfest  to  follow  their  little  playfellows,  caring  nothing  for  the  rough  ground  ovei 
which  they  T^ere  forced  to  pass. 

This  Seal  has  been  several  tinies  seen  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  although  generally 
in  its  unmature  state.  Two  young  Harp  Seals  were  taken  in  the  niouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
others  seem  to  have  made  their  al)pearance  off  the  Orkney  Isles. 

Among  all  the  strange  forms  which  are  found  among  the  ihembers  of  the  phocine 
family,  thfere  is  none  which  presents  a  more  terribly  grotesque  appearance  than  that  of  the 
Walbtjb,  Moesb,  or  Sea  Horse,  as  this  extraordinary  animal  is  iildifierently  termed. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  df  this  animal  is  the  head,  with  its  protuberant  muzzle  bris- 
tling with  long,  wiry  haits,  and  the  enormous  canine  teeth  that  project  from  the  upper  jaw. 
1.  64. 
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These  huge  teeth  measurei  in  large  specimens,  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  lengtii 
the  girth  at  the  base  being  nearly  seven  inches,  and  their  weight  upwards  of  ten  pounds 
each.  In  ordinary  specimens,  however,  the  length  is  about  one  foot  In  some  example* 
they  approach  each  other  towards  their  points,  and  in  others  they  diverge  considerably, 
forming  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers  two  distinct  species.  As,  however,  the  relatiTe 
position  of  these  teeth  varies  slightly  in  every  specimen  that  has  yet  been  examined,  the 
structure  seems  to  be  of  hardly  sufficient  importance  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
species.  The  ivoiy  which  is  furnished  by  these  extraordinary  weapons  is  of  very  fe 
quality,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

By  means  of  the  great  development  of  these  teeth,  which  are  necessarily  buried  deeply 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  muzzle  is  much  enlarged  in  order  to  afford  room  for  their  sockets, 
and  assumes  the  remarkable  prominence  that  gives  to  the  animal  so  ferocious  an  es^ 
As  there  would  be  insufficient  space  for  the  nostrils  if  >  placed  in  their  usual  position,  they 
are  removed  to  a  much  higher  locality  than  that  which  they  occupy  in  other  Seals,  and 
open  nearly  vertically  above  the  muzzle. 

The  other  teeth  of  the  Walrus  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  two  canines  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  in  number  are  exceedingly  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animaL 
During  the  earlier  years  of  its  life,  it  is  furnished  with  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  two  cam^ 
ten  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower.  But  when  the  animal  approache* 
maturity,  the  incisors  all  fall  out,  and  even  in  a  prepared  skull,  they  come  away  together 
with  the  soft  substances.  The  tooth  which  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  first  moltf 
of  the  lower  jaw,  is  in  reality  the  lower  canine. 
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In  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  position  of  the  huge  tusks,  the  lower  jaw  narrows 
rapidly  towards  its  point,  so  as  to  pass  easily  between  the  canines.  The  food  of  the  Walrus 
consists  of  small  Seals,  fish,  shrimps,  and  various  other  animal  substances,  diversified  with 
such  vegetable  diet  as  the  sea  can  afford.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  object  of  the 
large  tusks  may  be  to  drag  the  algae  from  their  hold  upon  the  rocks. 

A  Walrus  is  a  valuable  animal,  for  even  in  this  country  its  skin,  teeth,  and  oil  are  in 
much  request,  while  among  the  Esquimaux  its  body  furnishes  them  with  almost  every 
article  in  common  use.  Among  civilized  men,  the  skin  of  the  Walrus  is  employed  for 
harness  and  other  similar  purposes  where  a  thick  and  tough  hide  is  required.  The  tooth 
famishes  very  good  ivory,  of  a  beautiful  texture,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  retaining 
the  white  hue  longer  than  ivory  which  is  made  from  the  elephant  tusk.  The  oil  is  delicate, 
but  there  is  very  little  to  be  obtained  from  each  Walrus,  the  layer  of  fatty  matter  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  hand's-breadth  in  thickness.  Among  the  Esquimaux  the  Walrus  is 
put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Fish-hooks  are  made  from  its  tusks,  its  intestines  are  twisted  into 
nets,  its  oil  and  fiesh  is  eaten,  and  its  bones  and  skin  are  also  turned  to  account  by  these 
rude  but  ingenious  workmen. 

In  former  days,  the  chase  of  the  Walrus  was  an  easy  matter,  for  the  powerful  brutes 
seemed  to  be  so  satisfied  of  their  strength 
that  they  would  permit  their  assailants  to 
approach  them  closely,  and  to  inflict  fatal 
wounds  without  any  opposition.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  learned  caution  by  many 
a  bitter  experience,  and  are  extremely 
wary  animals.  They  are  tenacious  of  life, 
and  dangerous  antagonists,  for  although 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  commence  an  attack, 
they  are  most  furious  when  opposed  or 
wounded,  and  fight  with  marvellous 
energy.  In  the  conflict  the  enormous 
tusks  prove  themselves  to  be  truly  for- 
midable weapons,  and  have  been  known 
to  pierce  through  the  plankings  of  a  boat 
Even  the  polar  bear  stands  in  awe  of  these 
weapons,  and  has  often  been  beaten  off 
by  an  old  Walrus  on  whom  it  had  hoped 
to  make  a  meaL 

The  Walrus  is  found  in  vast  herds, 
which  frequent  the  coasts  of  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  and  which  congre 
gate  in  such  numbers  that  their  united 
roarings  have  often  given  timely  warning 
to  fog-bewildered  sailors,  and  acquainted 

them  with  the  near  proximity  of  shore.  These  herds  present  a  curious  sight,  as  the  huge 
clumsy  animals  are  ever  in  movement,  rolling  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  a  strange 
fashion,  and  constantly  uttering  their  hoarse  bellowings. 

As  soon  as  a  Walrus  gets  out  of  the  water,  it  lies  down  on  the  shore  and  would  not 
of  its  own  free  will  stir  from  the  spot  on  which  it  had  first  laid  itself  to  reposa  But 
another  Walrus  soon  emerges  from  the  sea,  and  as  it  cannot  very  well  climb  over  its 
comrade,  begins  to  butt  him  until  he  moves  farther  on,  and  makes  room  for  the  new  comer. 
Others  land  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole  strand  is  soon  full  of  life,  for  these  unre- 
flective  creatures  never  think  of  taking  a  short  walk  inland,  so  as  to  secure  a  quiet  berth  at 
ease,  but  must  needs  lie  down  where  they  land,  although  they  are  sure  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  comrades  as  they  rise  out  of  the  sea.  As  many  as  seven  thousand  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  herd,  so  that  to  attack  one  of  these  assemblies  is  no  slight  matter,  for  as  soon 
as  they  take  alarm,  they  all  come  scuttling  towards  the  sea,  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  haste,  and  presenting  a  formidable  front  simply  by  the  weight  of  their  huge  bodies. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  whole  herd  from  making  a  simultaneous  charge  at  their 
inyaders,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  disperse  them  by  means  of  dogs  trained  to  th 
business,  and  so  to  secure  the  animals  as  they  fly  affrighted  in  various  directiona.  One 
such  chase  is  technically  termed  a  "  cut,"  and  if  rightly  conducted  is  so  successful  that  it 
a  single  ''  cut "  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  huge  Seals  have  been  taken.  These 
chases  take  place  at  night 

The  movements  of  the  Walrus  when  on  land  are  of  a  very  clumsy  character,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  huge,  unwieldy  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  evident  insufficiencrot 
the  limbs  to  urge  the  weighty  body  forward  with  any  speed.  When  this  creatnre  is 
hurried  or  alarmed,  it  contrives  to  get  over  the  ground  at  a  pace  that^  although  not  tot 
rapid,  is  yet  wonderfully  so  when  the  size  of  the  animal  is  taken  into  account  The 
movement  is  a  mixture  of  jerks  and  leaps,  and  the  Walrus  is  further  aided  in  its  progress 
by  the  tusks.  Should  it  be  attacked,  and  its  retreat  cut  off,  the  Walrus  advances  fieicdy 
upon  its  enemy,  striking  from  side  to  side  with  its  long  tusks,  and  endeavouring  to  foitei 
passage  into  the  sea.  If  it  should  be  successful  in  ito  attempt,  it  hurries  to  the  waters 
edge,  lowers  its  head,  and  rolls  unceremoniously  ii^to  the  sea»  where  it  is  in  oompantiTc 
safely. 

^6  Walrus  is  possessed  of  the  same  docile  and  affectionate  disposition  as  the  othff 
Seals,  and  has  been  more  than  once  effectually  tamed.  One  of  these  animals  which  ws 
captured  while  young  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  brought  to  England,  was  remarkably  gentle 
in  its  demeanour,  and  learned  many  accomplishments  from  its  owner.  It  had  been  so 
well  instructed,  that  if  taken  in  a  boat,  it  would  leap  overboard  at  the  word  of  comnuuid, 
chase  and  catch  fish,  and  return  to  the  boat  bearing  the  fish  in  its  mouth. 

The  number  of  young  whiqh  the  Walrus  produces  at  a  litter  is  seldom  if  ever  ixm 
than  one,  and  when  newly  bom,  the  little  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  yearling  pi^ 
Winter  is  the  usual  time  of  year  for  the  appearance  of  the  young,  and  the  mother  ^mys 
repairs  to  the  shore  or  to  the  ice-fields  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  her  family.  'B& 
maternal  Walrus  is  very  attentive  to  her  charge,  and  while  in  the  water  is  very  solicitoas 
about  its  welfare,  carrying  it  about  under  her  fore-limbs,  and  defending  it  from  any  danger 
that  may  arise,  regardless  of  her  own  safety  in  watching  over  that  of  her  ofispii]^. 
When  a  mother  Walrus  is  surprised  upon  the  shore,  she  places  her  young  one  upon  her 
back,  and  hurries  away  te  the  sea,  bearipg  her  precious  burden. 

This  animal  attains  to  a  very  great  size,  so  great,  indeed,  that;  its  dimensions  caa 
hardly  be  appreciated  except  by  ocular  demonstration.  A  full-grown  nude  Wains  is 
generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  while  there  are  many  specimens  tht 
have  been  known  to  attain  a  still  greater  si^e.  The  skin  is  black  and  smooth,  and  s 
sparingly  covered  with  brown  hairs,  which  become  more  numerous  on  the  feet  The  ere 
is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  after  death  sinks  so  cpmplet^ 
into  its  socket  that  it  cannot  be  seen  except  by  an  experienced  observer.  By  pressnie 
upon  each  side  of  the  orbit,  the  eye  suddenly  starte  forward,  and  beconies  visible. 

The  Walrus  has  once  or  twice  been  seen  qff  the  British  cqasts,  but  is  so  veiy  ran  t 
visitant  that  any  such  occurrences  can  only  be  considered  as  exceptional  to  the  geneid 
rule.  The  term  Walrus  literally  signifies  "  whale  horse,"  and  the  specifip  name,  Bosnan^ 
is  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Norwegian  word  Bosmar,  or  "sea  horseL"  The  word  Moises 
slightly  altered  from  the  Bussian  Morss,  or  the  Lapponic  Morsk. 

Anotheb  powerful  and  grotesque  Seal  now  engages  our  attention.  This  is  the 
EiiEPHAirr  Seal,  or  Sea  EiisPHAirr,  so  called  not  only  on  account  of  the  stm^ 
prolongation  of  the  nose,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  M 
also  on  account  of  its  elephantine  siza  Large  specimens  of  this  monstrous  Seal  measnR 
as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
largest  part  of  their  bodies. 

The  colour  of  the  Sea  Elephant  is  rather  variable,  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  sex 
and  age,  but  is  generally  as  follows.  The  fur  of  the  male  is  usually  of  a  bluishrgref, 
which  sometimes  deepens  into  dark  brown,  while  that  of  the  female  is  darker,  m 
variegated  with  sundry  dapplings  of  a  yellow  hue.    This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
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southern  hemisphere,  and  is  spread  through  a  considerable  range  of  country.  It  is 
extensively  hunted  foi  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  its  oil,  both  of  which  are  of  veiy  excellent 
quality,  and,  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  animal,  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea,  but  is  also  fond  of  haunting  fresh-water  lakes,  or 
swampy  ground,  as  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

It  is  an  emigrating  animal,  moving  southwards  as  the  summer  comes  on,  and 
northwards  when  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  months  would  make  its  more  southern 
retreats  unendurable.  Their  first  emigration  is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  females  become  mother?,  and  remain  in  charge  of  their  nurseries  for  nearly  two 
months.  During  this  time  the  maleg  are  said  to  form  a  ccrdon  between  their  mates  and 
the  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  deserting  their  young  charges.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  the  m^es  relax  their  supervision,  and  the  whole  family  luxuriates  together 
in  the  sea,  where  the  mothers  soon  regain  their  lost  condition.  They  then  seek  the  shore 
afresh,  and  occupy  themselves  in  settling  their  matrimonial  alliances,  which  are  understood 
on  the  principle  that  the  strongest  shall  make  his  choice  among  the  opposite  sex,  and  that 
the  weakest  may  take  those  that  are  rejected  by  his  conquerors,  pr  none  at  all,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

During  the  season  of  courtship  the  males  fight  desperately  with  each  other,  inflicting 
fearful  wounds  with  their  tusk-like  teeth,  while  the  females  remain  aloof,  as  quiet 
si)ectators  of  the  combat  They  are  polygamous  animals,  each  male  being  lord  over 
a  considerable  number  of  females,  whom  he  rules  with  despotic  sway.  When  the 
victorious  combatants  have  chosen  their  mates  they  are  very  careful  about  their  safety, 
and  refuse  to  quit  them  if  they  should  be  in  any  danger.  Knowing  this  fact,  the  Seal- 
himters  always  direct  their  attacks  upon  the  females,  being  sure  to  capture  the  male 
afterwarda  If  they  were  to  kill  the  male  at  first,  his  harem  would  immediately  disperse 
and  fly  in  terror,  but  as  long  as  he  lives  they  will  continue  to  crowd  round  him. 

Although  these  animals  are  of  so  great  dimensions  and  bodily  strength,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  very  formidable  set  of  teeth,  they  are  not  nearly  such  dangerous 
antagonists  as  the  walrus,  and  are  most  apathetic  in  their  habits.     When  roused  from 
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deep  they  open  their  mouths  in  a  threatening  manner,  but  do  not  seem  to  think  of  using 
their  teeth,  and  if  they  find  that  their  disturbers  do  not  run  away,  they  take  that  oflSce 
upon  themselves,  and  move  off  deliberately  for  the  water.  As  they  proceed  their  huge 
bodies  tremble  like  masses  of  jelly,  in  consequence  of  the  fat  with  which  they  are  so  heavily 
laden.  So  plentiful  is  this  fat,  that  a  single  adult  male  will  furnish  about  seventy  gallons 
of  clear  and  scentless  oU. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  nose,  which  gives  so  weird-like  a  character  to  the 
aspect  of  the  Elephant  Seal,  is  only  found  in  the  adult  males,  and  even  in  them  is  not 
very  perceptible  unless  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  excited.  Wliile  the  creature  is  undis- 
turbed, the  nose  only  looks  peculiarly  large  and  heavy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  that 
occupy  the  backgroimd  of  the  illustration  on  page  517.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  animal 
becomes  excited,  it  protrudes  this  proboscis-like  nose,  blows  through  it  with  great  violence, 
and  assumes  a  very  formidable  appearance.  The  female  is  entirely  destitute  of  this 
structure,  and  except  for  its  enormous  dimensions,  might  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  Seal 
In  the  male  it  does  not  make  itfl  appearance  until  the  third  year. 

The  Elephant  Seal  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  displays  great  affection 
towards  a  kind  master.  One  of  these  animals  was  tamed  by  an  English  seaman,  and  would 
permit  ito  master  to  mount  upon  its  back,  or  to  put  his  hand  into  its  mouth  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

The  teeth  of  this  animal  are  veiy  curious  in  their  formation,  especially  the  molar  teeth, 
which  are  small,  and  pointed  with  a  kind  of  mushroom-like  apex.  The  canines  are  veiy 
large.  The  whisker  hairs  are  very  coarse  and  long,  and  are  furnished  with  a  raised  margin, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  twisted  like  a  screw.  The  food  of  the  Elephant 
Seal  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  cuttle-fish  and  sea-weed,  as  the  remains  of  both  these 
substances  are  generally  found  in  the  stomachs  of  those  that  are  killed. 

Haedly  less  ferocious  in  aspect  than  the  preceding  animal  is  the  Sea  Lion,  of 
Kamtschatka  and  the  Kunle  islands. 

It  is  of  very  large  size,  although  not  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  the  sea  elephant, 
measuring  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds.     The 
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colour  of  the  male  Sea  lion  is  a  reddish-brown,  which  becomes  paler  after  the  animal  is 
advanced  in  years.  Upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  a  heavy  mass  of  stiff,  curly,  crisp 
liair,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  mane  of  the  lion,  and  has  earned  for  the 
creature  the  name  of  Sea  lion.  The  female  is  destitute  of  this  mane,  and  her  fur  is 
sometimes  chestnut  and  sometimes  ochry-browa 

It  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  localities  above  mentioned,  but  is  sometimes  seen 
oflf  the  coast  of  Northern  America,  in  the  month  of  July.  During  the  autumn  the  Sea  Lions 
are  found  in  very  great  numbers  upon  the  shores  of  Behring*s  Island,  where  they  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  young  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life.  They 
are  polygamous,  but  restrict  themselves  to  three  or  four  females. 

They  are  naturally  qidet  and  peaceable  animals,  permitting  the  approach  of  mankind 
-with  great  indifference^  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  roughly  treated  before  they  will 
condescend  to  move  from  the  spot  on  which  they  may  happen  to  be  lying.  The  hunters 
make  easy  prey  of  these  slothful  animals,  which  are  not  so  active  as  the  elephant  Seal, 
nor  so  fierce  as  the  walrus.  The  females  seem  to  be  more  apathetic  respecting  their  cubs 
than  is  generally  the  case  among  Seals,  and  wiU  frequently  relinquish  their  offspring  in 
their  haste  to  escape  from  their  human  foes.  The  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  the 
Sea  lions  by  poisoned  arrows,  or  by  harpoons.  As  the  wounded  animal  would  be 
sufi&ciently  strong  to  escape  in  spite  of  the  harpoons,  the  native  hunters  attach  the 
harpoon-lme  to  a  post  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  delay  the  Sea 
ILion  until  they  can  inflict  a  fatal  wound. 

They  are  marvellously  blatant  animals,  keeping  up  a  continual  chorus  of  vociferations 
as  louff  as  they  are  on  land.  The  old  males  are  the  most  noisy  of  the  party,  snorting 
discordantly,  and  roaring  like  magnified  lions.  The  females  answer  by  loud  bleatings,  and 
the  young  of  both  sexes  add  their  voices  in  a  less  degree.  The  united  cries  of  a  large  herd 
of  Sea  Lions  are  so  deafening,  that  human  senses  are  almost  stunned  by  the  clangorous 
uproar. 

This  species  is  said  to  feed  upon  fish  and  smaller  Seals,  being  extremely  dreaded  by 
the  latter  animals,  and  ruling  supreme  in  its  own  domains.  The  teeth  of  the  Sea  Lion 
are  veiy  singular  in  their  shape  and  arrangement,  the  molars  being  furnished  with  sharp 
trenchant  points,  some  of  the  incisors  double-headed,  and  others  long  and  pointed  like 
canine  teeth. 

As  the  mane-clad  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  preceding  animal  have  earned  for  it  the 
title  of  Sea  lion,  so  the  generally  ursine  aspect  of  the  present  species  has  gained  the  name 
of  Sea  Beae. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  being  hardly  eight  feet  in  length.  As  its  limbs  are  larger 
and  better  developed  than  in  the  generality  of  the  Seals,  it  can  stand  and  walk  in  more 
active  manner  than  any  of  the  preceding  members  of  the  phocine  family.  The  colour  of 
its  fur  is  very  pleasing,  the  long  hairs  being  of  a  greyish-brown,  while  the  thick  soft  wool 
that  lies  next  to  the  skin  is  reddish-brown.  The  far  is  extremely  soft  and  warm,  and  of 
high  value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  When  it  is  dressed  by  the  furriers,  the  entire 
coating  of  long  hairs  is  removed,  the  wool  only  being  left  adherent  to  the  skin.  Upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  male  animal  there  is  a  kind  of  mane,  composed  of  rather  stifl 
hairs  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  grizzled  aspect,  the  hairs  themselves  being  jetty- 
black,  and  their  tips  white,  fiie  whole  of  the  fur  is  thick  and  long,  and  does  not  lie  closely 
to  the  body. 

It  is  not  so  easily  caught  as  the  sea  Uon,  for  it  is  not  only  very  active  in  the  water,  but 
can  proceed  upon  land  with  such  rapidity  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  overtake  an  afiOighted 
Sea  Bear  will  be  forced  to  exert  his  utmost  speed  before  he  can  attain  his  object. 

The  Sea  Bears  are  foimd  in  great  numbers  about  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kurile  islands, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  summer  are  so  numerous  as  to  blacken  the  banks  on  which  they 
reposa  Being  polygamous,  the  males  are  extremely  jealous,  and  will  not  suffer  any 
strangers  to  approach  the  limits  of  his  own  family.  The  entire  sea-beach  is  therefore 
mapped  out,  so  to  speak,  in  little  domains,  each  belonging  to  a  separate  family,  and  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care.  As  the  number  of  females  over  which  a  single  male  bears  sway 
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is  about  forty  to  fifty  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  family  must  be  very  extensive 
when  the  young  are  added  to  their  number.  From  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  number  for  a  single  family  of  Sea  Bears. 

No  family  will  allow  the  members  of  another  household  to  crouch  upon  their  territories, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  an  attempt  is  made.  Sometimes,  however,  trespassers  are 
detected,  and  then  there  is  a  general  fight  upon  the  beach,  in  which  the  animals  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  fight  with  great  fury.  They  will  not  even  permit  a  human  being  to 
encroach  upon  their  domains,  but  advance  upon  him  with  such  threatening  cries  and 
such  menacing  display  of  gleaming  teeth  that  he  is  forced  to  make  his  escape  as  he  best 
can.  One  traveller  was  so  hard  be^et  by  these  animals  that  he  was  fain  to  climb  a  rock 
which  they  could  not  surmount,  and  was  watched  by  them  for  nearly  six  hours  before  he 
could  make  good  his  escape. 

Sometimes  an  old  Sea  Bear  is  seen  lying  alone  in  solitaiy  state^  not  permitting  any 
living  being  to  approach  him,  and  continually  uttering  low,  savage  growls. 

Hie  msdes  are  very  tyrannous  in  their  behaviour  to  their  wives,  and  treat  the  poor 
submissive  creatures  very  cruelly.  If  a  mother  should  happeh  to  drop  her  cub  as  she  is 
carrying  it  off,  the  male  immediately  turns  upon  her  and  bitfes  her  as  a  punishment  for  her 
offence.  These  animals  seem  to  be  very  intelligent,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  intonations, 
by  which  they  can  express  their  meaning  so  clearly  that  their  language  can  even  be  under- 
stood by  human  ears.  Their  general  voice  is  something  like  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  but 
when  they  are  woimded,  they  utter  long  plaintive  cries  l^e  that  of  a  suffering  dog. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  sea  otters,  small  Seals,  and  other  animals,  which 
hold  it  in  great  terror.  The  Sea  Bear,  however,  stands  in  considerable' awe  of  the  sea  lion, 
and  does  not  exercise  the  same  indisputable  sway  as  that  animal  The  nam,e  Arctocephalus 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  "bear-headed." 
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WHALES. 


The  CetacAa,  or  Whales^  are  more  thoroughl j  aquatic  than  any  other  animals  which 
have  already  been  described,  and  are  consequently  framed  in  such  a  very  fish-like  manner 
that  they  have  generally  been  considered  as  fishes  by  those  who  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  animal  kingdom.  The  entire  livelihood  of  the  Whale  is  obtained  in  the  waters, 
and  their  entire  structure  is  only  fitted  for  traversing  the  waves,  so  that  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore  they  have  no  means  of  regaining  their  native  element 
and  are  sure  to  perish  miserably  from  hunger. 

With  the  seals,  the  young  are  produced  upon  the  land,  and  there  nurtured  imtil  they 
have  attained  suflBcient  strength  to  enable  them  to  cope  successfully  with  the  sea  waves 
and  are,  moreover,  attended  in  their  marine  excursions  by  their  mothers,  who  exercise  a 
watchful  guard  over  their  oflfspring.  But  the  yoimg  Whale  knows  no  such  terrestrial 
nurture,  but  is  at  once  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  being  capable  from  its  very 
birth  of  accompanying  its  parent  in  her  paths  through  the  waves. 

Although  the  Whales  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  fish,  and  are  able  to  pass  a 
considerable  time  below  the  water,  they  possess  no  gills  through  which  they  may  respire 
and  renew  their  blood  through  the  agency  of  water,  but  breathe  atmospheric  air  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  other  mammalia.  If  a  Whale  were  to  be  detained  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  too  long  a  period  it  would  be  inevitably  drowned,  a  fact  which  was  once 
curiously  exemplified  by  the  death  of  a  Whale  which  had  entangled  itself  in  a  rope 
fastened  to  a  dead  and  sunken  Whale,  and  which  was  found  drowned  when  the  rope  was 
drawn  to  the  surface.  No  injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  animal,  but  it  had  not  been 
1.  65. 
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able  to  disengage  itself  from  the  detaining  ooid  in  time  to  breathe,  and  was  consequently 
sufibcated. 

When  the  Whales  breathe,  they  axe  farced  to  rise  to  the  sux&ce  of  the  sea,  and  there 
make  a  number  of  huge  respirations,  which  aie  technically  called  ''spoutings,*  because  a 
column  of  mixed  vapour  and  water  is  ejected  from  the  nostrils,  or  "blow-holes,"  and  spouts 
upwards  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet  In  order  to  enable  the 
animal  to  respire  without  exposing  itself  unnecessarily,  the  "  blow-holes "  are  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  so  that  when  a  Whale  is  reposing  itself  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  there  is  very  little  of  its  huge  carcase  visible,  except  the  upper  portion  of  the  head 
and  a  part  of  the  back.  The  '*  spoutings  "  are  made  with  exceemng  violence^  and  can  be 
heard  to  some  distanca 

The  mode  of  respiration  is,  however,  rather  diflFerent  from  that  of  the  generality  of 
mammalia,  being  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
animal  is  placed. 

In  nearly  all  the  mammalia  the  movements  of  respiration  take  place  jn  rather  rapid 
succession,  and  are  continuous  in  their  action,  and  if  they  are  checked  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  the  result  is  inevitably  fatal  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  Whales 
are  forced  to  seek  their  food  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  below  the  sur&oe,  their  respiraidon  must  be  conducted  oii  a  difiPerent 
system.  The  mode  which  is  adopted  is  truly  one  of  the  most  marvellous  contrivances 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  simple  as  well  as  profound  that 
it  raises  our  highest  adoration  of  the  unspeakable  wisdom  which  planned  it 

It  is  clear  that  the  cre^tture  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  supply  of  air  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  another  means  must  be  found  for  oxygenizing  the  blood. 

As,  therefore,  the  animal  is  unable  to  breathe  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
difficulty  is  surmounted  by  famishing  it  with  a  large  reservoir  of  arterial  blood,  which  is 
oxygenized  during  the  short  time  that  is  occupied  in  the  "  spoutings,"  and  which  supplies 
the  circulation  imtil  the  Whale  returns  again  to  the  upper  r^ons  for  a  fresh  supply.  The 
reserved  blood  is  contained  in  a  large  mass  of  vessels  which  line  the  interior  of  the  chest 
and  the  adjoining  regions,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh 
blood  to  sustain  life  for  a  wonderfully  long  period. 

As  the  Whales  are  in  the  habit  of  descending  to  very  great  depths — depths  so 
profound,  that  if  a  piece  of  dry  wood  be  equally  deeply  sunk  it  will  be  saturated 
with  water,  and  will  not  float — ^their  ears  and  nostrils  must  be  guarded  against  the 
dangers  that  would  arise  from  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  their  cavities.  There  is 
consequently  a  beautifally  simple  and  ingenious  valvular  structure,  which  perfectly 
answers  this  purpose,  and  firmly  closes  the  external  orifices  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  animal  dives.  The  ear  is  remarkably  small,  and  in  some  specimens  is  almost 
imdiscemible.  Some  anatomists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Whales  can  hear  by  means 
of  the  commimication  of  the  ear  with  the  moutL  As  the  spermaceti  Whale  is 
capable  of  commimicating  with  its  companions  at  a  distance  of  several  mUes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sense  of  hearing  must  be  better  developed  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  creature  were  totally  dependent  for  hearing  on  the  external  orifice ;  which  must 
always  be  closed  while  under  water,  and  which  in  many  species  is  covered  with  the 
external  integument 

The  limbs  of  the  Whales  are  so  modified  in  their  form  that  they  can  hardly  be 
recognised  by  their  external  appearance  alone  as  the  limbs  of  a  veritable  mammal.  In 
shape  they  closely  resemble  the  fins  of  fish,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  stripped  of  the 
thick  skin  which  envelops  them  that  the  true  limb  is  developed.  The  reader  may  see 
the  bony  structure  of  the  Whale's  fin  by  referring  to  the  skeleton  of  the  rorqual  on  page  529. 
The  chief  use  of  these  organs  seems  to  be  that  they  assist  the  animal  in  preserving  its 
position  in  the  water,  for  the  huge  carcase  rolls  over  on  its  back  as  soon  as  it  is  deprived 
of  the  balancing  power  of  the  fins.  They  are  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of  grasping 
the  young  whenever  the  mother  Whale  is  anxious  for  i^e  safety  of  her  offspring,  but  they 
are  of  little  use  in  urgii^  the  animal  through  the  water,  that  duiy  being  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  taiL 
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ttiis  member  is  veiy  curious  in  its  strueture,  for,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
rorqual  skeleton,  the  Whales  have  no  hinder  limbs  that  may  be  modified  into  fins,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  seals,  and  are  forced  to  depend  solely  on  the  soft  structures  for  its  powers  of 
locomotion.  The  traces  of  hinder  limbs  are  to  be  found  in  some  little  bones  that  lie 
loosely  in  the  flesh,  but  they  are  of  no  real  use,  and  are  only  representatives  of  the  true 
limbs. 

The  tail  of  these  atiimals  is  an  enormously  powerful  organ,  set  transversely  upon  the 
body,  and  driving  the  creature  forward  by  its  powerful  vertical  sweeps.  With  such 
wonderful  strength  is  the  tail  endowed,  that  the  largest  Whales,  measuring  some  eighty 
feet  in  length,  are  able  by  its  aid  to  leap  clear  out  of  the  water,  as  if  they  were  little  fish 
leaping  after  flies.  This  movement  is  technically  termed  "  bi-eaching,"  and  the  sound 
which  is  produced  by  the  huge  carcase  as  it  falls  upon  the  wat«r  is  so  powerful  as  to  be 
heard  for  a  distance  of  several  milea  The  length  of  the  tail  is,  in  the  larger  Whales, 
about  five  or  six  feet,  but  it  is  often  more  than  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  substance  of  the 
tail  is  remarkably  strong,  being  composed  of  three  layers  of  tendinous  fibres.  When  taken 
from  the  animal  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glua 

The  skin  of  the  Whales  is  devoid  of  hair,  and  is  of  a  rather  peculiar  structure,  as  is 
needM  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it  is  constantly  subjected  at 
the  vast  depths  to  which  the  animal  descends.  The  skin  is  threefold,  consisting  first  of 
the  scarfnslan,  or  epidermis ;  secondly,  of  the  rete-mucosum,  which  gives  colour  to  the 
animal ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  true  skin,  which  is  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
creature  which  it  defends.  The  blubber,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  true  skin,  which 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  interlacing  fibres,  capable  of  containing  a  very  great  amount 
of  oily  matter.  This  blubber  is  never  less  than  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  many 
places  is  nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  as  elastic  as  caoutchouc,  offering  an  admirable 
resistance  to  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  pressure  of  the  water.  In  a  large  Whale  the 
blubber  wiH  weigh  thirty  tons. 

None  of  the  Whales  are  able  to  turn  their  heads,  for  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck  are 
fused  togctiber  into  one  mass,  and  compressed  into  a  very  small  space. 

The  GREENLAin)  Whale,  Nobthebn  Whale,  or  Eioht  Whale,  as  it  is  indifferently 
termed,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Seas,  where  it  is  still  found  in  great  abundance, 
although  the  constant  persecutions 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have 
considerably  thinned  its  numbers. 

This  animal  is,  when  fuU-grown, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  its  girth  about  thirty  or  foxiy 
feet  Its  colour  is  velvety  black 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
the  fins  and  the  tail ;  grey  upon  the 
junction  of  the  tail  with  the  body 
and  the  base  of  the  fins,  and  white 
upon  the  abdomen  and  the  fore-part 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  velvety  aspect 
of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  oil 
which  exudes  from  the  epidermis, 
and  aids  in  destroying  the  friction 
of  the  water.  Its  head  is  remarkably 
large,  bemg  about  one-tnira  ol  tne  (Xoniowtbewiuiebane.) 

length  of  the  entire  bulk.    The  jaw 
opens  very  far  back,  and  in  a  large 

Whale  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  seven  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
affording  space,  as  has  quaintly  been  remarked,  for  a  joUy-boat  and  her  crew  to  float  in. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  jaw  and  its  structure  is  the  remarkable  substance  which  is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Whalebone.    His  substance  is  represented  in  its  natural 
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position  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  ia  taken  fiK)m  a  photographic  portrait  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  great  Museum  of  Gomparatiye  Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  Planter 

The  Whalebone,  or  baleen,  is  found  in  a  aeries  of  plates,  thick  and  solid  at  the  insertion 
into  the  jaw,  and  splitting  at  the  extremity  into  a  multitude  of  hair-like  fringea  On  each 
side  of  the  jaw  there  are  more  tiian  three  hundred  of  these  (plates,  which  in  a  fine  qiecimen 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  kmg,  and  eleven  inches  wide  at  their  base.  The  we^ht  of 
baleen  which  is  fomiriied  by  a  I^e>Whale  is  aboofb  one  ton  This  substance  does  not 
take  its  ozig^  directly  horn  the  gum^  but  fiom  a  peculiar  vaacakr  formation  which  rests 
upcm  it  These  masses  of  baleen  ate  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  mouth  for  (he  piuipose 
of  aiding  the  Whale  in  procuiring  its  food  and  separating  it  from  the  water. 

The  mode  of  feeding  which  is  adopted  by  the  Whale  is  as '  followa  The  animal 
frequents  those  parts  of  the  oeean  which  aire  the  best  sof^lied  with  the  viLrious  creatuies  on 
which  it  feeds,  and  which  are  ail  of  very  small  size,  as  is  needful  from  the  size  of  itsgoUet, 
which  is  not  quite  two  inches  in  diameter;  Small  shrimps,  czabs  and  lobsters,  together 
with  various  molluscs  and  medusa,  form  the  diet  on  which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Gre^iland 
Whale  is  sustained.  Driving  with  open  month  through  the  congregated  shoals  of  tjiese 
little  creatures,  the  Whale  engulphs  them  by  millions  in  its  enormous  jaws,  and  oontinues 
its  destructive  course  until  it  has  sufficiently  charged  its  mouth  with  prey.  Closing  its 
jaws  and  driving  out  through  the  interstices  of  the  Whalebone  the  water  which  it  has 
taken  together  with  its  prey,  it  retains  the  captured  animals  which  are  entangled  in  the 
Whalebone,  and  swallows  lliem  at  its  ease*  The  multitude  of  these  little  creatures  that 
must  hourly  perish  is  so  enormous,  that  the  i>rolific  powers  of  nature  would  seem 
inadequate  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  food  for  the  herds  of  Whales  that  inhabit  the  Northern 
Seaa  Yet  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  for  the  sea  is  abs(dutely  reddened 
for  miles  by  the  countless  millions  of  living  beings  that  swarm  in  its  waters. 

The  Whale  is  an  animal  of  very  great  value  to  civili:!^  and  to  savage  m&L  The  oil 
which  is  procured  in  great  quantities  from  its  blubber  and  other  portions  of  its  structure 
is  almost  inv^uable  to  us,  while  the  bones  and  baleen  find  their  use  in  every  civilized 
land.  To  the  natives  of  the  polar  regions,  however,  the  Whale  is  of  still  greater  value,  as 
they  procure  many  necessaries  of  life  from  various  parts  of  its  body,  eat  the  flesh,  and 
drink  the  oil.  Bepulsive  as  such  a  diet  may  appear  to  us  who  live  in  a  comparatively 
warm  region,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  these  ice-bound  lands,  such  oleaginous  diet 
being  needfcd  in  ordw  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  by  a  bountifid  supply  of  carbon. 

Civilized  beingp,  even  though  they  may  be  living  for  the  time  in  these  northern  regions, 
find  themselves  ahnost  unable  to  join  in  the  greai^  banquet  which  so  entirely  delights  the 
native  palata  There  are,  however,  some  portions  of  the  Whale  which  can  be  eaton  without 
difficulty,  and  are  rather  palatable  than  otherwise.  The  skin  of  the  Whale,  when  properly 
dressed,  is  of  ebony  blackness^  and  not  at  all  attractive  to  the  eye.  But  its  flavour  is  quite 
agreeable,  and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  When  preiwied 
for  the  table  it  is  cut  into  little  cubes  like  black  dice.  But  the  best  part  of  the  Whale  is 
one  that  would  hardly  be  ejected  to  form  an  article  of  diet;  namdy  the  portion  of  the 
gums  in  which  the  roots  of  tne  baleen  are  stUl  imbedded.  The  Tuslds  call  this  substance 
tiieir  sugar,  though  its  flavour  is  very  like  that  of  cream-cheese.  One  traveller  who  had 
been  obliged,  through  motives  of  politeness,  to  take  part  in  a  native  banquet,  and  who  had 
been  more  than  disgusted  by  the  very  remarkable  dishes  which  were  brought  to  table, 
became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  merits  of  Whale's  skin  and  gum,  acknowledging  himsdf 
to  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  former,  and  calling  the  latter  article  of  die^  "perfecfly 
delicious." 

The  chase  of  the  Whale,  its  dangers  and  its  excitement,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description  in  these  pages,  and  only  as  far  as  they  form  part  of  the  animal's  history  will 
they  be  noticed. 

In  its  character  the  Greenland  Whale  is  inofiensive  and  timorous,  and  except  when 
roused  by  the  pain  of  a  wound  or  by  the  sight  of  ite  offspring  in  danger,  will  always  flee 
the  presence  of  man.  Sometimes,  however,  it  turns  fiercely  upon  the  boat  from  which  the 
fetal  weapon  has  been  launched,  and  with  a  single  blow  of  ite  enormous  tail — its  only 
weapon — has  been  known  to  shatter  a  stout  boat  to  fragmente,  driving  men,  ropes»  and 
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oars  high  into  the  air.  It  is  a  very  affectionate  animal,  holding  firmly  to  its  mate,  and 
protecting  its  young  with  a  fearlessness  that  is  quite  touching  to  any  one  except  a  whaler, 
who  takes  advanti^e  of  the  poor  creature's  natural  affection  to  decoy  the  mother  within 
xeach  of  his  harpoon. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  G-reenland  Whale  produces  only  a  single  cub  at  a  birth. 
When  first  bom,  the  young  Whale  is  without  the  bsJeen,  depending  upon  its  mother  for  its 
subsistence  like  any  other  young  mammal.  The  maternal  Whale  keeps  dose  to  her  offspring 
until  the  baleen  is  grown,  and  does  not  forsake  it  until  it  is  capable  of  supporting  itself. 
The  young  Whales,  before  the  baleen  has  developed  itself,  are  technically  termed  "  suckers," 
and  when  the  baleen  is  six  feet  in  lengthy  they  are  called  by  ti^H  name  o[  *'  size.'* 

The  tongue  of  this  Whale  cannot  be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  as  it  is  fixed  throughout 
its  entire  length.  It  is  veiy  large,  soft,  and  fiill  of  oil,  so  soft,  indeed,  that  a  man  can  make 
a  depression  deep  enough  to  contain  his  closed  fist  by  a  tolerably  strong  pressure  ;  aa  I  can 
testify  by  personal  experience.  The  bones  are  porous  and  are  very  full  of  oil,  the  jawbones 
being  so  heavily  charged  with  this  valuable  substance  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
am'mal,  and  so  fastened  in  the  rigging  as  to  permit  the  oil  to  drain  from  them. 

When  the  Greenland  Whale  is  undisturbed^  it  g^ietally  remains  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  '*  spouts"  eight  or  nine  times.  It  then  descends  for  a  short 
time,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and  returns  again  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.  But  when  haipooned,  it  dives  to  a  very  great  depth,  and  does  not  return  to 
the  surface  until  half  an  hour  has  elapsed.  By  noticing  the  direotion  of  the  line  which  is 
attached  to  the  harpoon,  the  whalers  judge  of  the  spot  in  which  the  creature  will  rise,  and 
generally  contrive  to  be  so  neai*  their  victim  when  it  emerges  that  thev  can  fix  another 
harpoon,  or  strike  it  with  a  lance  before  it  can  again  descend  into  tne  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Baksna  are  found  inhabiting  the  different  oceans  of  our 
globe,  such  as  the  Western  Australian  Whale,  the  Cape  Whale,  the  Japan  Whale,  the  New 
Zealand  Whale,  the  Scrag  Whale,  and  others,  of  whirfi  the  best  known  is  the  Cape  Whale, 
or  Southern  Whale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

This  animal  attains  a  considerable  size,  reaching  the  length  of  seveniy  feet  when 
full  grown,  the  length  of  its  head  beii^  sixteen  feet  It  inhabits  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
is  often  seen  in  the  bays  that  adjoin  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
end  August,  as  the  female  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  localities  during  the  infoiicy 
ef  her  young.  The  males  are  very  seldom  seen  near  their  mates,  so  that  out  of  sixty  Gape 
Whales  that  were  killed  in  False  Bay  only  one  was  a  male.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
a  uniform  black. 

Sevxbal  species  of  the  Humi^baokxd,  or  Bunchid,  Whajub  are  now  known,  although 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  distinctions  that  are  needful  for  the 
founding  of  a  species^  in  animals  which  are  necessarily  so  far  beyond  our  reach  except  on 
rare  and  limited  occasions. 

In  all  these  imimals  the  head  is  rather  broad  and  .flattened,  and  the  throat  and  chest 
are  marked  with  deep  longitudinal  folds  or  "  reeves,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Dudley  in  his 
account  of  the  Bunch  Whale.  These  folds  are  perceptiUe  even  on  the  sides,  and  extend  aB 
far  as  the  fins.  The  hump  or  bunch  is  of  no  very  great  size,  being  only  a  foot  or  so  in 
height,  and  hardly  laiger  than  a  man's  head.  These  animals  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  genus  by  their  shorter  and  more  stout  forms,  the  warty  lip, 
and  the  large  and  rounded  nose.  The  skuU  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  animal 

The  species  which  is  figured  in  the  aecompanjring  illustration  is  that  of  Johnston's 
fluMP-BACKBD  Whale,  a  species  which  frequently  attains  very  considerable  dimensions, 
measuring  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  length.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  great  size,  it  is 
not  sought  after  by  the  whalers,  and  even  if  it  should  accidentally  come  across  the  course 
is  seldom  disturbed  by  them.  Its  oil,  however,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  Greenland  Whale,  and  not  much  inferior  to  the  oil  of  the  Sperm 
Whak. 
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It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Greenland  seas;  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  greater  pzoliisioii 
than  any  other  species.  It  is  furnished  with  baleen,  but  this  substance  is  of  no  veiy 
great  veiue,  being  short,  and  not  splitting  "  kindly,"  like  that  of  the  Greenland  Whale. 
When  dry  it  takes  a  slight  twist  When  first  bom,  the  young  of  the  Hump  Whales  arc 
devoid  of  baleen,  but  a  considerable  number  of  rudimentary  teeth  are  found  in  both  jaws. 
The  spout  or  blow-holes  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  not  on  the  snout  like 
those  of  the  sperm  Whale. 

The  name  Megaptera  signifies  "  great-finned,"  and  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account  of 
the  laige  size  to  which  the  pectoral  fin  extends.  This  member  sometimes  measures 
as  much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length,  being  equal  to  the  head,  or  about  one-fifth  the  entire 
length  of  the  body.  When  the  integument  is  removed  it  is  seen  to  be  provided  with  only 
four  fingers.  The  Latin  specific  name,  longimana,  signifies  "  long-handed."  In  coIout  it  is 
whita  The  dorsal  fins  are  placed  rather  low,  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  This 
Whale  is  always  infested  with  sundry  parasitic  animals  belonging  to  the  genera  Diadema 
and  Otion. 

All  the  true  carnivorous  Whales  are  remarkable  for  the  great  proportionate  size  of 
the  head  The  Pike  Whale,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  belongs  to  tfais  group 
of  animals,  and  in  some  respects  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Greenland  Whala 

This  animal  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  preceding,  being  only  about  tw^itr- 
five  feet  in  length  when  adult.  It  is  famished  with  baleen,  but  the  plates  are  oompanr 
tively  short,  and  of  a  slight  pinkish  hue.  The  volume  of  the  mouth  is  made  up  by  a 
development  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of  huge  pouch,  which  is  capabte 
of  colitaimng  a  very  large  volume  of  water  and  marine  animafi.  The  tongue  is  not  tied 
down  as  in  the  Greenland  Whale,  but  is  free  towards  the  apex,  and  almost  as  capable  rf 
movement  as  that  of  man. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  seas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  is  someiimes  seen 
near  Iceland  and  Norway,  descending  but  rarely  into  warmer  latitudes.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  in  some  repute  for  its  delicacy,  and  is  therefore  much  coveted  by  the  natives  d 
these  northern  regions.  They  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  harpoon  the  creature,  on  accoool 
of  its  great  activity,  but  content  themselves  with  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  tiieir  dusts 
and  spears,  in  the  hopes  that  the  wounded  animal  may  die,  and  may  in  time  be  strasMled 
on  their  coasts.     The  oil  which  it  furnishes  is  said  to  be  particularly  delicate. 

The  Pike  Whale  feeds  not  only  on  the  little  creatures  that  form  the  food  of  the  Green- 
land Whale,  but  chases  and  kills  the  active  salmon  and  other  fish.  In  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  animals  have  been  found  the  remains  of  various  fish,  those  of  the  dog-fiah 
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being  the  most  prevalent  The  head  of  this  species  is  elongated  and  rather  flattened,  and 
the  throat  and  chest  are  famished  with  veiy  deep  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  capable 
of  dilatation  to  a  great  extent. 

At  the  e^rexnity  of  the  snout  there  are  eight  distinct  bristles,  arranged  in  perpendicular 
rows  on  the  top  of  each  jaw.  It  has  been  called  by  a  great  number  of  names  by  diflferent 
writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  various  authors  under  no  less  than  seventeen  distinct  titles. 
The  colour  of  this  animal  is  black  upon  the  upp^  parts  of  the  body,  and  white  on  the 
abdomen,  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue.  The  pecto^  fin  is  almost  entirdy  dark,  but  changes 
into  white  on  its  upper  surface,  near  its  base. 

The  name  Balsanoptera  signifies  '' Finned-Whale,''  and  is  given  to  the  animal  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  pectoral  fin& 

A  GIANT  among  giant  forms,  the  huge  Borqual  roams  the  Arctic  seas  at  will,  seldom 
molested  by  the  hunter,  and  scarcely  ever  captured 

The  bidk  of  this  animal  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Whale,  as  many  specimens 
nave  been  known  to  attain  a  length  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  one  or  two  have 
reached  the  extraordinaiy  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  By  inexperienced 
whalers  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Greenland  Whale  and  harpooned,  but  is  very 
seldom  killed ;  for  the  creature  is  so  remarkably  active  and  fearless,  that  in  many  cases 
the  aggressors  have  paid  dearly  for  their  error  by  a  crushed  boat  and  the  loss  of  several 
live&  On  one  such  occasion  the  Borqual  started  off  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  such  a  speed 
that  the  men  lost  their  presence  of  mind  and  forgot  to  cut  the  rope  that  connected  the 
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Whale  with  the  boat  Making  directly  for  a  neighbouring  ice-field,  the  Borqual  shot 
under  it^  and  drew  the  boat  with  all  its  crew  beneath  the  ice,  where  they  disappeared  for 
ever  from  the  gaze  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Scoresby,  desiring  to  secure  one  of  these  powerful  animals,  made  preparations  for 
the  chase  by  employing  very  short  lines,  only  two  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  and  attaching 
a  buoy  to  their  extremities  in  order  to  tire  out  the  creature  by  the  resistance  which  the 
buoy  would  oflTer  to  the  water  through  which  they  would  be  drs^gged  by  the  Whala 

Two  Rorquals  were  struck,  and  in  both  cases  the  intended  victims  escaped.  In  the  fiat 
instance,  the  Whale  dived  with  such  impetuous  speed  that  the  line  snapped  by  the 
resistance  of  the  buoy  against  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  the  second  case  the  line 
only  held  together  for  a  single  minute,  and  was  severed  apparentiy  by  friction  agaioflt 
the  dorsal  fin.  A  third  Borqual  was  afterwards  harpooned  through  the  error  of  the 
seamen,  who  mistook  it  for  a  Greenland  Whala  As  soon  as  it  felt  the  sting  of  the 
harpoon,  the  animal  dived  with  such  rapidity  that  it  carried  nearly  three  tiiousaDd 
feet  of  line  out  of  the  boat  in  about  a  minute  of  time,  and  escaped  by  snapping 
the  rope. 

Not  contenting  itself  with  such  mode  of  escape,  the  Borqual  will  often  torn  fieioelj 
upon  the  boats,  and  avenge  itself  by  dashing  them  to  pieces  by  repeated  strokes  of  its 
fearful  tail 

These  belligerent  qualities  would  make  the  whalers  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  sndi 
formidable  foes,  even  if  their  capture  were  attended  with  profit  equal  to  the  bulk  of  their 
prey.  But  as  it  is  foimd  that  the  Borqual  is  almost  valueless  when  killed,  the  whales 
permit  it  to  pass  unmolested,  and  turn  their  attention  to  more  valuable  quany.  The  layer  of 
blubber  which  encompasses  the  Borqual  is  only  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and 
is  very  chary  in  yielding  oil,  a  large  Whale  only  furnishing  at  the  best  ten  or  fifteen  tonfl» 
and  sometimes  scarcely  a  single  ton  of  this  valuable  substance. 

As  the  head  of  the  Borqual  is  not  nearly  so  much  arched  as  that  of  the  Mysticetus,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  mouth  is  more  owing  to  the  huge  pouch  of  the  lower  jaws  than  to  the 
form  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  baleen,  or  whalebone,  is  necessarily  very  shorty  scarcely  reaching 
^our  feet  in  lengtL    Even  if  its  quality  had  been  good,  it  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
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valtia  Tet  it  is  so  coarse  and  "  unkindly "  that  it  is  almost  valueless  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Whalers  would  rejoice  if  this  substance  were  of  more  value,  as  it  is  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  Rorqual,  the  jaws  being  lined  with  five  thousand  distinct  plates  or 
"  slabs  "  of  baleen. 

As  the  food  of  the  Rorqual  is  not  limited  to  the  small  animals  which  constitute  the 
diet  of  the  Greenland  Whales,  but  consists  also  of  various  fish,  it  needs  that  the  gullet 
should  be  larger  than  in  that  creatura  In  the  stomach  of  a  single  Rorqual,  six  hundred 
large  cod-fish  have  been  found,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  pilchards.  In 
order  to  procuw  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  its  vast  bulk,  the  Rorqual  often  follows  the  shoals 
of  migrating  fish  until  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  where  in  many  cases  it 

{)ref6is  to  t^e  up  its  abode,  hovering  roimd  the  fishing-groimds,  and  swallowing  whole  boat- 
oads  of  herrings,  pilchards,  and  other  fisL  One  of  these  creatures  haunted  fihe  Frith  of 
Forth  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  was  popularly  recognised  under  the  title  of 
the  ''  hollie-iMke,"  on  account  of  a  bole  through  its  dorsal  fin  which  had  been  perforated 
with  a  musket-ball. 

Although  the  Roi^udl  may  lor  a  time  support  itself  at  the  cost  of  our  fishing-trade,  it 
18  nearly  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  oiwn  temerity,  and  to  be  left  by  the  retuiasing  tide, 
helplessly  and  ignominiously  stranded  on  the  shorea  This  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing 
among  the  fishermei),  who  flock  to  Uie  fatal  spot  with  thei^  most  deadly  weapons,  and 
avenge  themselves  of  their  losses  by  the  daughter  of  the  giant  robber.  Even  the  "  hollie- 
pike''  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  want  of  caution,  and  was^oit  length'  stranded  on  the 
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shores  of  the  very  bay  which  he  had  haunted  for  so  many  consecutive  years.    The  length 
of  this  animal  was  seventy-five  feet  ' 

^  Owing  to  the  persevering  manner  in  which  the  Rorqual  follows  its  prey  to  our  coasts, 
it  is  more  frequently  stranded  upon  the  British  shores  than  any  other  true  Whale.  One 
of  these  animals  that  was  thus  captured  was  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  two 
htindred  and  forty-nine  tons.  Its  breadth  was  eighteen  feet,  the  length  of  the  head 
twenty-two  feet.  Each  fin  measured  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  length.  The  skeleton  of  this 
magnificent  animal  was  preserved  and  mounted,  and  after  the  bones  were  dry,  their 
united  weight  amounted  to  thirty-five  tons.  To  procure  the  skeleton  of  so  large  an 
animal  is  no  easy  matter,  for  the  preparation  of  a  Rorqual  that  was  only  eighty-three 
feet  in  length  occupied  a  space  of  tlu^e  years. 

The  Laplanders,  who  find  the  bones  and  other  portions  of  this  animal  to  be  of  great 
service  to  them,  unite  in  its  chase,  and  employ  a  v^ry  simple  mode  of  action.  To 
harpoon  such  a  being  would  be  useless,  so  they  content  themselves  with  inflicting  as 
many  wounds  as  possible  and  leaving  it  to  die.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  huge 
carcass  is  generally  found  dead  upon  the  strand,  and  becomes  the  property  of  all  those 
yho  have  wounded  it  and  can  prove  their  claims  by  the  weapons  which  are  foimd  in 
its  body.  The  person  who  finds  the  stranded  carcass  is  by  law  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  value. 
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The  whalers  appear  to  regard  this  animal  with  as  much  detestation  as  do  the 
European  fishermen,  for  the  Greenland  Whale  has  no  love  for  the  Rorqual,  and  seems  m 
avoid  the  localities  where  this  marine  giant  takes  up  its  residence.  It  does  not  frequent 
the  more  icy  seas,  but  prefers  the  clear  waters.  The  spoutings  of  the  Sorqual  aie  vsj 
impetuous,  as  indeed  are  all  its  actions,  and  while  engaged  in  respiration  it  shoots  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  velocity  of  four  or  five  nules  an  hour  instead  of  lying  etOl 
during  that  process  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Greenland  Whala  The  coIoizt  cI  tliis 
species  is  a  dark-grey,  tinged  with  blue. 

The  name  Rorqual  is  derived  from  the  Norwegian  word,  which  signifies  a  **  Whak 
with  folds,''  in  allusion  to  the  deep  longitudinal  folds  which  lie  along  the  under  jaw  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  animal    The  term  Boops  is  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  *' ox-eyed,"  in  allusion  to  the  small  rounded  ox-like  eyes  of  the  i 
Rorqual. 

The  Rorqual  can  be  distinguished  while  in  the  water  from  the  Mysticetos  by  the 
comparatively  longer  and  more  slender  body  and  more  cylindrical  foim,  and  by  the  &ct 
of  its  possessing  a  dorsal  fia  Its  actions  too  are  so  peculiar  as  to  mark  it  out  to  an 
experienced  eya 

Thx  animals  which  form  the  next  littie  group  of  Cetacea  are  remarkable  for  thdi 
immensely  large  head  with  its  abruptly  terminated  snout,  and  the  position  of  the  blow- 
hole, which  is  situated  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  nearly  at  the  tip  of  the  snout 

They  do  not  possess  any  baleen,  but  are  armed  with  a  most  formidable  set  of  teeft 
in  the  lower  jaw,  which  fit  into  a  series  of  conical  depressions  in  the  upper  jaw.  To 
a  casual  observer  the  upper  jaw  appears  to  be  devoid  of  teeth,  but  on  a  closer  examination 
it  is  found  to  possess  a  short  row  of  them  on  each  side,  which  are  mostly  placed  nearer 
the  interior  of  the  jaw  than  the  conical  depressions  already  mentioned,  but  in  some 
instances  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  these  cavities.  The  number  of  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  very  variable,  but  the  average  in  adult  specimens  is  about  fifty-two.  The  teeth 
are  heavy,  ^ong,  and  when  the  animal  is  young  are  rather  sharply  pointed,  but  become 
extremely  blunt  when  worn  by  the  attrition  of  a  long  course  of  servica  In  Europe  flie 
teeth  of  the  Cachalot,  or  Spesmaceti  Whale,  are  of  no  great  value,  being  considered 
merely  as  marine  curiosities,  and  often  carved  with  rude  engravings  representing  the 
chase  of  the  animal  from  which  they  were  taken,  together  with  a  very  precise  account  of 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  vessel  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  however,  these  teeth  are  articles  of  the  highest  value,  being  thought  worthy  of 
dedication  to  the  idol  deities,  or  at  least  placed  as  rare  ornaments  in  the  king's  house. 
So  great  is  the  conventional  value  of  these  teeth,  that  several  wars  have  arisen  from  the 
possession  of  a  Whale's  tooth  by  an  inferior  and  unfortunate  chief  who  had  discovered 
the  rarity  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

The  partly-hidden  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  but  they 
hardly  project  more  than  half  an  inch  through  the  soft  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
In  preparing  the  skull  of  the  Spermaceti  TV  hale  these  teeth  are  apt  to  fall  out  together 
with  the  softer  parts,  as  their  attachment  to  the  jawbone  is  very  slight  Eight  of  these 
teeth  have  been  found  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 

The  Cachalot  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tiie  Whales,  an  adult  male,  or  *'  old  bull,"  as  it  is 
caUed  by  the  whalers,  measuring  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in 
circumference.  The  head  is  enormously  long,  being  almost  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
total  lengtL  The  term  Macrocephalus  ia  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "  long- 
headed,'' and  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  structure. 
Upon  the  back  there  is  a  rather  large  hump,  which  rises  abruptly  in  front  and  tapers 
gradually  towards  the  tail  The  colour  of  the  Cachalot  is  a  blackish-grey,  somewhat 
tinged  with  green  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body.  Bound  the  eyes  and  on  the 
abdomen  it  is  of  a  greyish-white. 

This  species  is  chiefly  notable  on  account  of  the  valuable  substances  which  axe 
obtained  from  its  body,  including  oil  and  spermaceti  The  oil  is  obtained  from,  the 
blubber,  which  is  not  very  thick  in  this  animaX  being  only  fourteen  inches  in  denth  on 
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the  breast  and  eleven  inches  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  not  so 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  as  that  which  is  extracted  from  the 
Greenland  Whala  Its  superior  quality,  however,  compensates  fully  for  its  deficiency  in 
quantity.  The  layer  of  blubber  is  by  the  whalers  technically  called  the  "blanket," 
probably  in  allusion  to  its  office  in  preserving  the  animal  heat 

The  spermaceti  is  almost  peculiar  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  Catodon,  and  is 
obtained  as  follows. 

The  enormous  and  curiously  formed  head  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  spermaceti, 
which  lies  in  a  liquid,  oily  state,  in  two  great  cavities  that  exist  in  the  huge  mass  of 
tendinous  substance  of  which  the  head  is  chiefly  composed.  On  reference  to  the  skull 
of  the  Cachalot,  the  reader  will  observe  that  it  dips  suddenly  over  the  eyes,  and  then  is 
greatly  prolonged.  This  portion  of  the  skull  is  termed  Keptune's  chair  by  the  sailors, 
and  it  is  in  Neptune's  chair  that  the  spermaceti  is  placed.  When  the  Whale  is  killed 
and  towed  to  the  ship's  side,  the  head  is  cut  off  and  affixed  to  tackles  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  it  in  a  convenient  position  for  the  extraction  of  this  valuable  substance.  A 
large  hole  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  number  of  sailors  lower  their  buckets  into 
the  cavity  and  bale  out  the  liquid  matter. 

When  first  exposed  to  the  air  it  has  a  clear,  oily  appearance,  but  after  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  the  spermaceti  begins  to 
separate  itself  from  the  oil,  and  in  a  short  time  is  sufficiently  firm  to  be  removed  and 
put  into  a  different  vessel 

There  is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  mixed  with  the  pure  spermaceti,  giving  it 
a  yellow,  greasy  aspe6t>  which  must  be  thoroughly  removed  before  the  spermaceti  can 
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assume  its  silky,  clystalline  appearance.  The  process  of  purifying  it  is  rather  a  long  and 
complicated  one,  consisting  of  various  meltings  and  re-meltings,  of  squeezing  through  hair 
bags,  and  of  treatment  with  a  solution  of  potass.  It  is  then  sufficiently  refined  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  if  it  should  be  required  to  be  perfectly  pure  without  any 
admixture  of  oil  or  extraneous  substances,  it  is  boiled  in  alcohol  and  is  deposited  in 
pearl-white  laminated  crystals,  gUstening  with  a  silver  sheen  and  separating  easily 
into  small  scales. 

The  amount  of  spermaceti  which  is  produced  from  the  head  of  a  single  Whale  is  very 
large  indeed. .  From  a  Cachalot  that  only  measured  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  was 
therefore  by  no  means  a  large  one,  twenty-four  barrels  of  spermaceti  and  nearly  one 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  were  obtained. 

Ambergris,  that  curious  substance  whose  origin  so  long  baffled  the  keenest  inquirers, 
and  which  was  formerly  only  found  at  rare  intervals  floating  on  the  waves  or  cast  upon 
the  shore,  is  now  often  discovered  within  the  intestines  of  the  Cachalot,  and  is  suppc^ed 
to  be  a  morbid  secretion  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and  analogous  to  biliary  calculi  Fifty 
pounds  weight  of  this  substance  have  been  found  in  a  single  Whale,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  single  piece  of  ambergris  of  the  same  weight  was  discovered  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bermudas  by  some  sailors,  who  immediately  deserted  their  ship  and  escaped  to  England 

with  their  valuable  prize.     The 
value  of  ambergris  is  rather  vari- 

^ _,-'-' --  able,   but  it  is  always  a  costly 

y^'  /^^k  article. 

/^I^^B  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 

/imKrm         yo^°g  *"id  healthy  Cachalots,  so 

^^sJ^m^M  that  a  ship  may  make  a  very  suc- 

^^,,,,,^^-   _   ^^^^ffr^JBr  cessful  whaling  voyage,  and  yet 

;^^^^^^^fl^^BS^I_^'^L  ^^Hl         return   home  without  finding  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^■MI^HmV         single  ounce  of  ambergris  in  all 

"  "~^^— ^-^^^^^55?^^^\         the  Whales  killed.    Ambergris  is 

maa^uUkLAA  .i^iM^^^Z^^^^^^^mf^         generally  employed  as  a  perfume, 

^^SS5^|^^^^^^^^^^^^^_-^W  and  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 

^^^^^^Si^^^^^^MBB^*  purchaser  by  being  dissolved  in 

alcohol 

MPLL  or  8FSR1UORI  wHiiLi.  I^  sometimcs  happeus  that  a 

stray  Cachalot  blunders  into  the 

shallow  waters  of  the  Bermudas, 

and  being  unable  to  discover  the 

passage  through  which  it  passed,  is  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  and  Mis  a  ready 

victim  to  the  intrepid  and  almost  amphibious  natives. 

As  soon  as  a  Whale  is  discovered  in  this  helpless  situation,  the  populace  is  all  astir 
and  fall  of  excitement  at  the  welcome  news.  Boats  are  immediately  launched,  filled 
with  men  bearing  guns,  lances,  and  other  destructive  weapons,  which  would  be  of  little 
use  in  the  open  sea,  but  are  very  effectual  in  the  shoal  waters  of  these  strange  islands. 
No  sooner  does  the  Whale  feel  the  sharp  lance  in  its  body,  than  it  dives  with  its  ordinary 
velocity,  forgetting  that  it  is  no  longer  in  deep  water,  and  strikes  its  head  against  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  sea  with  such  unexpected  force  as  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  half 
stimned.  The  hunters  take  advantage  of  its  bewildered  state  to  approach  closely  and 
to  ply  their  deadly  weapons  with  fatal  effect  Some  of  these  men  are  so  cool  and 
determined,  that  they  will  actually  leap  from  their  boats  upon  the  Whale's  back,  and, 
setting  their  shoulders  to  the  butt  of  the  spear,  urge  the  sharp  blade  by  the  weight  of 
their  bodies.  The  Whale  soon  yields  up  its  life  ander  such  circumstances,  and  the  huge 
carcass  is  brought  to  shore  amid  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  the  spectators. 

The  fat  and  ivory  of  the  slain  animal  are  divided  among  the  hunters  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  chase,  but  the  flesh  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  apply  for  it.  Every  one  who  can  own  a  barrow  or  basket^  bears  it  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  is  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  Whale's  flesh  as  he  chooses.     The 
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connoisseurs  in  Whale's  flesh  assert  that  there  are  three  qualities  of  meat  in  every  Whale, 
the  best  resembling  mutton,  the  second  quality  imitating  pork,  and  the  third  resembling 
bee!  Captain  Scott,  Rlt.,  an  eye-witness  of  this  animated  scene,  and  to  whom  1  am 
indebted  for  the  information,  avers  that  there  really  is  some  semblance  of  these  varioils 
meats,  and  that  the  ''pork,"  when  salted  and  barrelled,  might  be  readily  taken  for  the 
flesh  of  the  veritable  hog. 

The  same  gentleman  tells  me  that  the  leaping  powers  of  the  Cachalot  are  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated,  for  that  he  has  seen  one  of  these  animals  spring  to  such  a  height  out 
of  the  water,  that  the  horizon  could  be  seen  under  it,  although  the  spectators  were 
standing  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The  Cachalot  was  about  three  miles  from  tlie 
ship  at  the  time  when  it  made  its  spring. 

The  Spermaceti  Whale,  when  it  is  in  the  open  seas,  lives  chiefly  on  the  "  squids,"  or 
cuttle-fish,  which  swarm  in  that  ocean,  and  when  it  approaches  land,  feeds  on  various  fisL 
It  seems,  however,  to  dislike  the  propinquity  of  the  shore,  and  is  very  seldom  taken  in 
''soimdinga"  It  is  a  gregarious  animal  being  seldom  seen  alone,  but  in  large  herds> 
technically  called  "  schools,"  and  consisting  of  several  liundred  in  number.  The  "  schools" 
are  generally  divided  into  two  bands,  the  one  consisting  of  young  males  and  the  other 
of  females.  Each  band  of  females  is  under  the  command  of  several  large  males,  who 
exercise  the  strictest  discipline  over  their  harems,  and  will  not  permit  any  intruder  to 
join  their  society.    From  their  office,  these  leaders  are  called  the  schoolmasters. 

At  distant  intervals  a  large  overgrown  Cachalot  is  seen  roaming  the  ocean,  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  school  These  solitary  animals  are,  however,  the  "  schoolmasters," 
which  have  laid  down  their  authority  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  are  engaged  in 
search  of  food.  These  animals  generally  fall  easy  victims  to  the  harpooner,  as  they  are 
very  reckless  in  their  conduct,  and  will  permit  a  boat  to  approach  them  without  much 
difficulty.  Sometimes  when  struck  they  lie  still  and  supine  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the 
keen  edge  of  the  harpoon,  and  so  afford  time  to  the  whalers  to  use  their  deadly  lances  at 
once  instead  of  dragging  them  for  mUes  over  the  waves. 

Sometimes,  however,  a ''  large  Whale  "  will  become  belligerent^  and  is  then  a  most  fearful 
antagonist,  using  its  tail  and  its  huge  jaws  with  equal  effect  One  of  these  animals  has 
been  known  to  drive  its  lower  jaw  entirely  through  the  plankings  of  a  stout  whaling 
boat,  and  another  well-known  individual  destroyed  nine  boats  in  rapid  succession.  This 
formidable  animal  was  at  last  killed,  and  in  its  carcass  were  found  a  whole  armoury  of 
harpoons  and  spears  belonging  to  different  ship&  Kot  only  boats,  but  even  ships  have 
been  sunk  by  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated  "  old  bull "  Cachalot 

An  American  ship,  the  Essex,  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  vengeful  fury  of  a  Cachaloty 
which  accidentally  struck  itself  against  the  keel  The  irritated  animal,  evidently  thinking 
that  the  ship  was  a  rival  Whale,  retired  to  a  short  distance  and  then  charged  full  at  the 
vessel,  striking  it  on  one  side  of  the  bows,  and  crushing  beams  and  plai^ei  like  straws. 
There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few  men  on  board,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  being  in  the 
boats  engaged  in  chasing  the  Whales ;  and  when  the  poor  men  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
found  her  fast  sinking,  and  only  reached  her  in  time  to  secure  a  scanty  stock  of  provision 
and  water.  Husbanding  these  precious  supplies  to  the  utmost,  they  made  for  the  coast 
of  Peru,  but  all  perished  excepting  three,  who  were  almost  miraculously  rescued  as  they 
lay  senseless  in  their  n^lected  boat^  which  was  drifting  at  large  in  the  ocean,  unguided 
by  human  hands. 

like  the  Greenland  Whale,  the  Cachalot  is  an  affectionate  animal,  and  though  consti- 
tutionally timid  to  a  degree,  is  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  its  wounded  friends.  If  the  harpooner  strikes  one  female  of  Sie  ''school,"  her 
companions  will  not  attempt  to  make  their  escape,  but  will  swim  anxiously  round  their 
suffering  companion  and  remain  in  her  vicinity  until  she  is  killed.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  trait  of  character,  the  whalers  have  often  contrived,  by  sending  a  number  of 
boats  simultaneously,  to  secure  almost  every  member  of  the  "  school"  The  young  males 
however  are  far  more  selfish,  and  when  one  of  them  is  struck,  the  others  make  off 
as  fast  as  they  can  swim,  leaving  their  wounded  companion  to  shift  for  himself  as  he 
best  can. 
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Hie  natural  timidity  of  the  Cachalot  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  gigantic  size  of 
the  animal  and  the  formidable  array  of  teeth  with  which  it  is  armed  Any  strange  object 
perceived  by  this  creature  throws  it  into  a  state  of  excited  trepidation,  during  which  time 
it  performs  several  curious  antics,  and  is  said  by  the  sailors  to  be  "gaUied."  When 
uneasy,  it  has  a  strange  habit  of  slowly  sweeping  its  tail  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  if  feeling  for  the  object  that  excited  its  terror. 

When  thoroughly  frightened,  and  especially  when  roused  to  energetic  action  by  the 
painful  sting  of  the  harpoon,  the  Cachalot  darts  along  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
an  astonishing  rate,  its  speed  being  often  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour.  As  it 
proceeds  in  its  rapid  course,  the  alternate  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  tail  cause 
its  head  to  sink  and  emeige  alternately,  producing  that  mode  of  swimming  which  is 
technically  termed  "  head-out.*'  As  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  compressed  into  a  kind 
of  cut-water  shape,  there  is  less  resistance  oflfered  to  the  water  than  if  the  creature  swam 
entirely  below  the  surface,  as  is  its  wont  when  uiidisturbed  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  oil  and  spermaceti  which  exists  in  the  head  of  the  Cachalot  may 
be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  head,  and  enabling  it  to  lie  more  easily 
upon  the  surface. 

The  "  spoutings  *  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale  are  very  peculiar,  and  can  be  recognised 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  generally  lies  still  while  spouting,  but  sometimes 
proceeds  gently  along  the  surface.  Firstly  the  "hump"  becomes  perceptible  as  the 
animal  rises,  and  at  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance  the  snout  begins  to  emei^ge.  From 
the  extremily  of  the  snout  is  ejected  a  continuous  stream  of  water  and  vapour,  which 
lasts  for  about  three  seconds,  and  ia  thrown  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  intervals  of  time  between  the  **  spoutings  "  are  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and  their 
number  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  individual  The  snout  sinks  under  water  as 
each  spouting  is  finished,  and  emerges  for  the  next  respiration.  Sometimes  a  Cachalot  is 
alarmed  before  "  the  spoutings  are  out,"  and  dives  below  the  surface.  In  such  a  case,  the 
animal  soon  re-appears  in  another  spot,  and  completes  the  number  of  the  respirationa 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  spoutings  is  ten  seconds  in  the  "  old  bulls,"  and  as  the 
animal  makes  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  curious  respirations,  the  time  which 
is  consumed  in  oxjgenising  the  blood  is  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 

Having  completed  this  business,  the  creature  then  lowers  its  head  into  the  wat^r, 
flings  its  tail  in  the  air,  and  disappears  into  the  far  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  it  remains 
about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  xramber  and  force  of  these  "  spoutings,"  together 
with  the  time  which  is  consumed  by  req)iration,  and  the  period  of  the  stay  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  are  extremely  varied,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  size  of  the 
individual 

The  Spermaceti  Whale  does  not  seem  to  choose  any  particular  portion  of  the  year 
for  the  production  of  its  young,  but  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  charge  of  its  offspring. 
Moreover,  young  Whales,  or  "cubs,"  are  foimd  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  simultaneously 
roaming  the  seas,  either  in  company  with  their  parents  or  turned  loose  upon  the  world 
to  shift  for  themselves.  There  is  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birtL  The  mUk  of  the  animal 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  tiiick,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  milk  of  all  Whales. 

This  animal  is  very  widely  spread  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  aqueous  portions  of  the  globe  with  the  exception  of  the  Polar  Seas. 
Several  of  these  creatures  have  been  discovered  off  our  own  coasts,  and  a  few  have  been 
stranded  on  the  beach.  A  Cachalot  measuring  fifly-fotur  feet  in  length  was  driven  ashore 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1769,  and  its  appearance  off  the  Orkneys  is  said  to  be  no  very 
uncommon  occurrence. 

The  Black-fish  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Catodon,  and  placed  in  the  genus 
Physeter,  together  with  one  or  two  other  Whales,  because,  although  they  possess  the  huge 
truncated  head  and  heavily  armed  lower  jaw  of  the  Cachalots,  the  spout-holes  are  removed 
from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head 
These  spout-holes  are  separate,  but  are  covered  with  a  common  flap.  The  pectoral. fin  is 
moderate  in  size^  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  rather  triangular  in  its  form,  and  the 
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dorsal  fin  is  long,  and  slightly  sickle-shaped.  The  head  is  remarkably  large,  and  probably 
exceeds  in  length  the  fourth  of  the  entire  bulk. 

This  species  is  of  considerable  dimensions  when  adult,  as  it  is  known  to  measure  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length.  In  the  lower  jaw  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  teeth,  white, 
powerful,  and  conical  Hiese  teeth  are  very  variable  in  number,  in  different  species, 
varying  altogether  from  twenty-two  to  forty-four.  An  equal  number  of  cartilaginous 
sockets  are  placed  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  the  conical  teeth  are  received  when  the 
•mouth  is  closed.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  of  this  species,  the  sockets  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  engraved  as  if  they  were  projecting  teeth,  instead  of  hollow  cavities.  The 
teeth  that  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  jaw  are  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  the 
front  or  basa  Some  of  these  teeth  will  exceed  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  more 
than  eighteen  ounces  when  perfectly  dried. 

The  root  of  each  tooth  is  hollow  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  is 
so  deeply  buried  in  the  jaw,  that  the  projecting  portion  of  the  largest  tooth  rarely  exceeds 
three  inches.  The  teeth  range  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  lengm.  These  teeth  are  very 
white  and  polished,  are  conical  in  their  shape,  tolerably  sharp  while  the  animal  is  young, 
but  become  blunt  as  the  creature  increases  in  years  and  dimensions. 

The  dimensions  of  one  of  these  animals  have  been  very  accurately  given  by  Sibbald. 

In  total  length  it  measured  between  fifty-two  and  fifty-three  feel^  its  girth  at  the 
largest  part  of  the  body  was  rather  more  than  thirty-two  feet,  and  as  it  lay  on  the  ground 
the  height  of  its  back  was  twelve  feet  The  lower  jaw  was  ten  feet  in  length,  and  was 
famished  with  forty-two  teeth,  twenty-one  on  each  side.  Each  tooth  was  slightly  sickle- 
shaped,  and  curved  towards  the  throat  From  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  eyes  was  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  upper  part  of  the*  snout  projected  nearly  five  feet  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  eyes  were  remarkably  small,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  haddock.  As  may  be  supposed  from  the  popular  name  of  this  animal,  the  colour 
of  its  skin  is  almost  uniformly  black.  The  throat  is  larger,  in  proportion,  tiian  that  of 
other  Whales.  One  of  these  animals  was  thrown  ashore  at  Kice,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1736 
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When  the  upper  part  of  the  head  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  spermaceti, 
which  lay  in  a  mass  of  two  feet  in  thickness  in  the  usual  locality.  The  blow-hole  is 
graphically  termed  the  "lum"  or  chimney. 

In  concluding  this  brief  history  of  the  Whales,  it  must  be  once  more  remarked,  thai, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  labours  of  many  excellent  observers,  our  knowledge  of  these 
wondrous  creatures  is  as  yet  exceedingly  rudimentaiy,  and  even  the  genera  are  not  clearly 
ascertained.  The  native  Greenlanders  seem  to  possess  a  very  large  amount  of  information 
on  this  subject,  and  are  extremely  accurate  in  their  knowledge  of  the  various  Whales  and 
their  habits.  It  has  therefore  been  happily  suggested,  that  succeeding  voyagers  should 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  should  use  their  best  endeavours  to  extract  fe>m 
those  illiteraDe,  but  very  practical  savages,  the  knowledge  which  they  really  possess. 


ZlPBlV^—Zi^vM 


DOLPHINS. 

Thb  mshbebs  of  this  family  do  not  possess  the  enormous  head  which  characterises  the 
true  whales,  and  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  although  they  are  liable  to  fall  out  at  an  early 
age.  The  blow-holes  are  united  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  lunate  opening,  which  in 
set  transversely  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  When  first  bom,  the  young  Dolphins  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  great  proportional  dimensions,  being  little  less  than  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  parent,  and  affording  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  marsupials,  whose  young 
are  of  such  minute  proportions  when  first  bora 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  lower  jaws  are  only  furnished  with  two  teeth,  the  rare 
and  curious  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  sometimes 
scientifically  termed  the  Diodon,  or  two-toothed  animal  But  as  this  generic  title  has 
already  been  appropriated  to  the  urchin-fishes,  the  name  has  been  more  recently  changed 
into  Ziphius. 

In  the  animals  which  belong  to  this  genus,  the  spout-holes  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  throat  is  furnished  with  two  diverging  furrows,  and  the  teeth  are  only  two 
in  number,  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  skull,  slightly  curved  and  compressed,  and 
are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  pectoral  /ins  are  placed  rather  low,  and 
their  shape  is  oval»  tapering  towards  their  extremities.    Sowerb/s  Ziphius  is  so  called. 
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i>ccaufle  that  well-known  naturalist  figured  and  described  the  animal  in  the  British 
Miscellany.  His  description  was  founded  upon  a  specimen  that  was  cast  ashore  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  J.  Brodie,  in  Elgiashire.  The  skull  of  this  individual  was  preserved  by 
Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  museum,  and  after  his  death  it  was  placed  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Oxford.  As  it  is  so  valuable  a  specimen,  it  has  been  industriously 
multiplied  by  means  of  plaster  casts,  which  have  been  distributed  to  various  scientific 
institutions. 

The  length  of  the  creature  was  sixteen  feet,  and  its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  the 
body  was  eleven  feet.  The  head  is  small,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
longer,  blunter,  and  wider  than  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the 
lower  jaw  receives  the  upper.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  two  depressions  corresponding 
with  the  teeth,  and  permitting  the  perfect  closing  of  the  mouth.  The  colour  of  the 
animal  is  black  on  the  upper  surface  and  grey  below,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pellucid 
and  satin-like  character  of  the  skin,  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  considerable 
distance.  On  reference  to  the  illustration,  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  body  is  marked 
like  watered  silk.  This  eflFect  is  produced  by  a  vast  numb^  of  white  streaks  immediately 
below  the  skin,  which  are  drawn  irregularly  over  the  whole  body,  and  at  a  little  distance 
appear  as  if  they  were  made  by  means  of  some  sharp  instalment 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  curious  animal,  which  is  unknown  to  science, 
except  by  means  of  the  specimen  above  mentioned. 

The  word  Nabwhal  is  derived  from  the  Gothic,  signifying  **  Beaked-whale,"  and  is  a 
very  appropriate  term  for  the  Sea  Unicoen,  as  the  animal  is  popularly  entitled.  The 
head  of  the  Narwhal  is  round,  and  convex  in  fixjnt,  the  lower  jaw  being  without  teeth, 
and  not  so  wide  as  the  upper  jaw.  From  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Narwhal  springs  the 
curious  weapon  which  has  gained  for  the  animal  a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  the  uppr  jaw  of  the  young  or  the  female  Narwhal  are  found  two  small, 
hollow  tusks,  imbedded  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  female,  are  generally  undeveloped 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  animal's  existence,  but  in  tiie  male  Narwhal  are  strangely 
modified.  The  right  tusk  remains  in  its  infantine  state,  excepting  that  the  hollow 
becomes  filled  wiQi  bony  substance ;  but  the  left  tusk  rapidly  increases  in  length,  and  is 
developed  into  a  long,  spiral,  tapering  rod  of  ivory,  sometimes  attadning  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  tusks  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  an  excessive  growth  of  the 
canine  teeth,  and  not  of  the  incisors,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  jaw. 

The  use  of  this  singular  tusk  is  very  obscure,  for  if  it  were  intended  to  serve  some 
very  important  object,  such  as  the  procuring  of  food,  it  is  evident  that  the  females  would 
need  its  aid  as  much  as  their  companions  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  both  sexes  feed  on  the 
same  food,  and  inhabit  the  same  localities,  at  the  same  time.  A  very  plausible  conjecture 
has  been  offered,  to  the  eflFect,  that  the  "horn"  is  useful  in  the  light  of  an  auger,  with 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  bore  breathing-holes  through  the  ice-fields,  whenever  it 
finds  itself  in  want  of  air  beneath  those  vast  frozen  plains.  But  this  theory  is  equally 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  females  want  to  breathe  as  much  as  the  males,  and  would 
stand  in  equal  need  of  so  indispensable  an  apparatus. 

That  the  "horn**  is  employed  in  some  definite  task,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  its 
tip  is  always  smooth  and  polished,  however  rough  and  encrusted  the  remainder  of  its 
length  may  be. 

The  male  Narwhal  may  perhaps  use  the  tusk  as  a  weapon  of  war,  wherewith  to  charge 
his  adversaries,  as  a  mediaeval  knight  was  wont  to  charge  with  shield  on  breast  and  lance 
in  rest ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  weapon  is  truly  a  terrible  ona  This  conjecture 
derives  some  force  from  the  fact,  that  a  herd  of  these  aquatic  spearmen  have  been  seen 
engaged  in  sportive  pastime,  crossing  their  ivory  lances,  and  seeming  to  fence  with  them, 
as  the  white  weapons  clashed  against  each  other.  The  play  of  animals,  not  to  mention 
mankind,  is  almost  invariably  founded  on  the  spirit  of  combativeness,  and  generally 
consists  in  a  sham  fight ;  so  thsX  the  Narwhal  "horn"  may  probably  be  analogous  to  the 
tusks  of  boars  and  the  horns  of  deer,  and  be  given  to  the  animal  as  an  offensive  weapon, 
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wherewith  he  may  wage  war  with  those  of  his  own  species  and  sex  who  arouse  his  fedingi 
of  jealousy,  or  would  interfere  with  his  supremacy. 

The  food  of  the  Narwhal  consists  chiefly  of  marine  molluscs  and  of  occasional  &I1, 
but  is  foimd  to  be  generally  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  squid,  or  cuttle-fish,  whidi 
supplies  the  gigantic  spermaceti  whale  with  subsistence.  As  the  remains  of  several  M 
fish  have  been  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  the  Narwhal,  it  was  supposed  by  some 
authors  that  the  animal  made  use  of  its  tusk  as  a  fish-spear,  transfixing  them  as  they  laj 
"sluddering"  on  the  mud  or  sand,  after  their  usual  fashion,  thus  preventing  their  escape 
from  the  toothless  mouth  into  which  the  wounded  fish  are  then  received.  However  tluj 
may  be,  the  force  of  the  tusk  is  terrific  when  urged  with  the  impetus  of  the  cieature 
driving  through  the  water  at  full  speed,  for  the  whole  combined  power  of  the  weight  and 
velocity  of  the  animal  is  directed  along  the  line  of  the  tusk.  A  Narwhal  h^  been 
known  to  encotmter  a  ship,  and  to  drive  its  tusk  through  the  sheathing,  and  deeply  into 
the  timbers.  The  shock  was  probably  fatal  to  the  assailant,  for  the  tooth  was  snapped  bj 
the  sudden  blow,  remaining  in  the  hole  which  it  had  made,  and  acting  as  a  plug  that 
effectually  prevented  the  water  from  gaining  admission  into  the  vesseL 

In  some  rare  instances  the  right  tusk  has  been  developed  instead  of  the  lefb,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  if  the  developed  tooth  should  be  broken,  the  right  tusk  becomes  vivified, 
and  supplies  the  place  of  the  damaged  weapon.  One  remarkable  case  is  known  where  both 
tusks  were  almost  equally  developed,  being  rather  more  than  ten  inches  in  length ;  and 
another  example  is  recorded  of  a  Narwhal  which  possesses  two  long  tusks,  the  one  being 
seven  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  other  seven  feet  These  tusks  diverge  slightly 
from  each  other,  as  their  tips  are  thirteen  inches  asunder,  though  there  is  only  an  interval 
of  two  inches  between  their  bases.  Both  these  specimens  were  females.  Sometimes  the 
female  Narwhal  possesses  a  spear  like  her  mate,  but  this  circumstance  is  probably  the 
effect  of  age,  which  in  so  many  creatures,  such  as  the  domestic  fowl,  gives  to  the  aged 
female  the  characteristics  and  armature  of  the  male. 

As  both  these  double-tusked  Narwhals  were  females,  it  may  be  probable  that  they  owed 
their  unusual  weapons  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  structure,  which  prevented  them  from 
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becoming  mothers,  and  forced  the  innate  eneigies  to  expend  themselves  in  the  development 
of  tusks  instead  of  the  fonnation  of  offspring.  The  tusks  of  male  swine  and  other  animals, 
the  horns  of  male  deer,  the  mane  of  male  Uons,  and  other  similar  structures,  appear  to  be 
safety  valves  to  the  vital  energies,  which  in  the  one  sex  are  occupied  in  the  continual 
formation  of  successive  offspring,  and  in  the  other  find  an  outlet  in  the  development  of 
tooth,  horn,  and  hair,  according  to  the  character  of  the  animal  In  all  probability,  the 
health  of  the  animal  would  greatly  suffer  if  the  calcareous  and  other  particles  which  are 
deposited  in  the  tusk  were  forced  to  remedn  in  the  system  instead  of  being  harmlessly 
removed  from  it  and  placed  upon  its  exterior. 

The  ivory  of  the  Narwhal's  tusk  is  remarkably  good  in  quality,  being  hard  and  solid, 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  possessing  the  property  of  retaining  its  beautiful 
whiteness  for  a  veiy  long  period,  so  that  a  laige  Karwhal  horn  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
commercial  value. 

But  in  former  days,  an  entire  tusk  of  a  Narwhal  was  considered  to  possess  an 
inestimable  value,  for  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  weapon  of  the  veritable  unicorn,  reft 
from  his  forehead  in  despite  of  his  supernatural  strength  and  superhuman  intellect. 
Setting  aside  the  rarity  of  the  thing,  it  derived  a  practical  value  from  its  presumed 
capability  of  disarming  all  poisons  of  their  terrors,  and  of  changing  the  deadliest  draught 
into  a  wholesome  beverage. 

This  antidotal  potency  was  thought  to  be  of  vital  service  to  the  unicorn,  whose 
residence  was  in  the  desert^  among  all  kinds  of  loathsome  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles, 
whose  touch  was  death  and  whose  look  was  contamination.  The  springs  and  pools  at 
which  such  monsters  quenched  their  thirst  were  saturated  with  poison  by  their  contact, 
and  would  pour  a  fieiy  death  through  the  veins  of  any  animal  that  partook  of  the  same 
water.  But  the  unicorn,  by  dipping  the  tip  of  his  horn  into  the  pool,  neutralized  the 
venom,  and  rendered  the  deadly  waters  harmless.  This  admirable  quality  of  the  unicom- 
hom  was  a  great  recommendation  in  days  when  the  poisoned  chalice  crept  too  frequently 
upon  the  festive  board ;  and  a  king  could  receive  no  worthier  present  than  a  goblet 
formed  from  such  valuable  material. 

Even  a  few  shavings  of  unicom-hom  were  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  the  ready 
sale  for  such  antidotes  led  to  considerable  adulteration — a  fact  wUch  is  piteously  recorded 
by  an  old  writer,  who  tells  us  that  "some  wicked  persons  do  make  a  mingle-mangle 
thereof,  as  I  saw  among  thQ  Venetians,  being  as  I  here  say  compounded  with  lime  and 
sope,  or  peradventure  with  earth  or  some  stone  (which  things  are  apt  to  make  bubbles 
arise),  and  afterwards  sell  it  for  the  imicorn's  horn."  The  same  writer,  however,  supplies 
an  easy  test,  whereby  the  genuine  substance  may  be  distinguished  from  the  imposition. 
"  For  experience  of  the  unicorn's  horn  to  know  whether  it  be  right  or  not ;  put  silk  upon 
a  burning  coal,  and  upon  the  silk  the  aforesaid  horn,  and  if  so  be  that  it  be  true,  the  silk 
will  not  be  a  whit  consumed." 

The  native  Greenlanders  hold  the  Narwhal  in  high  estimation ;  for,  independently  of 
its  value,  it  is  welcomed  on  each  succeeding  year  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Greenland  whala 

The  Narwhal  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greenlanders,  for  its  long  ivory 
tusk  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  vaiious  household  implements  and  of 
spear-heads,  so  that  it  is  the  sad  fate  of  many  a  Narwhal  to  perish  by  means  of  the  tooth 
that  has  been  extracted  from  its  near  kinsman.  It  is  easil}  killed,  as  it  possesses  no  veiy 
great  power  of  diving,  and  is  soon  tired  out  by  means  of  the  inflated  buoys  which  are 
attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  offer  so  great  a  resistance  to  the  water.  It  seldom  descends 
above  two  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  when  it  again  rises  i&  so  fatigued  that 
it  is  readily  killed  by  a  sharp  spear. 

The  oil  which  is  extracted  from  the  blubber  is  very  delicate,  but  is  not  prescJit  in  very 
great  amount,  as  the  coating  of  fatty  substance  is  seldom  more  than  three  inches  in  depth. 
About  half  a  ton  of  oil  is  obtained  from  a  large  specimen.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by 
the  natives,  and  is  not  only  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  but  is  carefully  dried  and  prepared 
over  the  fira 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  almost  entirely  black  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
but  is  slightly  varied  by  streaks  and  patches  of  a  deeper  tint    The  sides  fade  into  greyish- 
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white,  diversified  with  sundry  grey  marks,  and  the  under  portionfl  of  the  body  aie  whita 
The  tints  of  the  Narwhal  are  rather  variable  even  in  the  same  individual,  which  assumes 
different  hues  at  different  stages  of  its  existenca  There  is  no  fin  upon  the  back  of  the 
Narwhal,  but  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  fold  or  ridge  of  skin,  which  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  back,  and  in  old  specimens  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  hard  usage.  The 
pectoral  fins  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  appear  to  be  of 
little  service  to  the  owner  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  ihe  body. 
In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  two  other  teeth  beside  the  tusks,  which  are  concealed  in  the 
gum  and  are  supposed  to  be  false  molars. 

The  Narwhal  is  a  gregarious  animal,  being  seldom  seen  alone,  and  generally  associating 
in  little  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number.  It  seems  to  be  gifted  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  curiosity,  as  Sowerby  mentions  that  several  of  these  animals  pursued 
the  ship  from  some  distance,  diving  below  the  strange  monster  and  playing  near  the 
rudder.  It  is  seldom  found  in  southern  latitudes,  although  it  has  two  or  tbree  times  been 
driven  upon  our  coasts,  but  is  seen  in  great  numbers  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  degree  of  north  latitude    The  length  of  an  adult  Narwhal  is  about  thirteen  feet 

The  Beluqa,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Whitb  Whalb  on  account  of  the  colour 
of  its  skin,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  higher  latitudes,  being  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits,  and  is  also  known  to  frequent  the  northern  coasts  of 
Asia  and  America^  being  especially  fond  of  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 

Although  it  has  no  love  for  the  warmer  seas,  it  has  been  found  upon  our  own  coasts, 
where  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  fishermen.  A  Beluga  was  seen  almost 
daily  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  nearly  three  months,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide  to  pass 
up  &e  Frith,  and  always  securing  its  retreat  before  the  water  had.  sunk  sufficiently  to 
prevent  it  from  escaping  seawards.  It  was  at  last  killed  by  means  of  spears  and  gunsw 
and  its  body  was  very  carefully  examined  by  competent  anatomists. 

The  head  of  the  Beluga  is  short  and  roundcMi,  the  forehead  being  convex,  and  the 
lower  jaw  not  so  wide  as  the  upper.  Both  jaws  of  this  animal  are  well  supplied  with 
teeth,  some  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  fall  out  as  the  animal  increases  in  years,  and  are 
generally  wanting  in  the  jaws  of  those  specimens  which  are  captured.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
absent,  and  the  pectorals  are  tolerably  large,  thick,  powerful,  and  rounded.  The  thick  and 
powerful  tail  is  bent  under  the  body  while  the  animal  is  swimming,  and  is  used  wi^ 
such  singular  strength  that  the  creature  shoots  forward  with  arrowy  speed,  whenever  it  is 
alarmed  or  excited. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  generally  a  cream-white,  but  in  some  specimens  the 
cream  tint  is  dashed  with  red,  and  becomes  a  pale  orange.  When  young,  the  Beluga 
is  marked  with  brown  spots,  the  general  hue  of  the  lx)dy  being  a  slaty  grey.  The 
average  length  of  an  adult  male  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  The  eye  of  this 
anim^  is  hardly  larger  than  that  of  man,  and  the  iris  is  blue.  The  food  of  the  Beluga 
consists  chiefly  of  marine  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddocks,  and  flounders,  which  are  easily 
caught  by  these  active  and  voracious  animals. 

On  account  of  their  speed  and  agility,  the  whalers  seldom  attempt  their  capture, 
although  their  boldness  is  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  follow  the  boats  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  to  play  all  kinds  of  antics  within  easy  reach  of  a  harpoon.  As,  however, 
they  are  so  swift  and  agile  as  to  elude  the  barbed  steel,  or  to  shake  it  from  its  hold  if  it 
should  happen  to  strike  them,  the  harpooner  seldom  runs  the  risk  of  losing  time  and 
patience  in  the  chase  of  such  a  creatura  Moreover,  even  were  the  animal  fairly  struck 
and  secured,  the  blubber  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  crew  for  their  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  personal  risk. 

The  oil  that  is  furnished  by  the  Beluga  is  of  very  good  quality,  although  small  in 
quantity,  and  ia  sufficiently  valuable  to  lec^  to  the  establishment  of  regular  &luga  hunts 
in  the  great  rivers  of  northern  America,  which  they  ascend  for  some  distance  in  search 
of  prey. 

These  hunts  are  often  very  successful,  and  furnish  a  large  supply  of  oil  and  skin. 
As  soon  as  a  Beluga  is  seen  in  the  river  or  inlets  its  retreat  is  cut  off  by  strong  nets 
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laid  from  bank  to  bank.  A  number  of  boats  then  statt  in  chase  of  the  animal,  while 
others  are  stationed  along  the  line  of  nets,  and  manned  with  well-armed  crews.  When 
alarmed  by  the  boats,  the  Beluga  makes  for  the  sea,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  nets,  which 
bar  its  fsurther  progress  seawards,  and  soon  falls  a  victim  to  the  bullets,  spears,  and  other 
missiles  which  are  rained  upon  it  by  its  assailants.  Sometimes  the  harpoon  and  rope  are 
employed  in  this  chase,  and  small  specimens  are  occasionally  taken  by  means  of  hooks 
baited  with  fisL  Those  Belugas  which  are  taken  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  feet  in  lengtL 

The  skin  of  the  Beluga  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  tanning,  and  can  be  made  into  a 
peculiarly  strong  though  soft  leather,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  resist  an  ordinary 
musket-balL  The  flesh  is  held  in  some  estimation,  and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  beef  Its  oily  flavour,  however,  which  cannot  easily  be  destroyed,  would  render  it 
unpalatable  to  European  palates.  When  prepared  with  vinegar  and  salt,  it  is  thought  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  pork.    The  fins  and  tail  are  considered  as  the  best  portions. 

It  is  a  migrating  animal,  visiting  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland  at  regular  intervals, 
reaching  that  locality  about  the  end  of  November.  It  swims  in  large  herds,  and  is  of 
exceeding  value  to  the  natives,  who  not  only  eat  its  flesh,  and  bum  and  drink  its  oil,  but 
employ  the  sinews  for  thread,  which  may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  fineness  by  splitting 
the  tendons,  and  use  the  delicate  internal  membranes  for  windows  to  their  huts.  The 
coming  of  the  Beluga  is  anxiously  expected  by  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  provisions 
generally  run  short  about  the  end  of  November,  and  are  replenished  by  the  flesh  of  their 
welcome  visitor. 

Most  familiar  of  all  the  Dolphin  fraternity  is  the  well-known  Porpoise,  or  Sea  Hog, 
an  animal  which  may  be  seen  on  any  of  our  coasts,  tumbling  about  on  the  waves,  and 
executing  various  gambols  in  the  exuberance  of  its  sportive  feelings. 

Before  steamboats  came  into  general  use,  the  Porpoises  were  constant  attendants  on 
the  packet  and  passenger  boats,  sometimes  pursuing  the  vessels  from  sheer  curiosity,  and 
at  other  times  following  in  their  wake  in  hopes  of  picking  up  the  garbage  that  might  be 
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thrown  overboaid.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  Porpoises  are  so  frightened  at  the 
paddles  and  screws,  that  they  remain  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  boats,  content 
themselves  with  keeping  pace  with  the  vessels  for  a  course  of  some  miles,  and  then  diop 
astern  to  rejoin  their  companions. 

The  Porpoise  is  a  very  gr^arious  animal,  herding  together  in  large  shoals»  and 
sometimes  swimming  in  "Indian  file"  as  they  shoot  over  the  surface  of  the  sea;  just 
showing  their  black  and  glossy  backs  above  the  water,  and  keeping  such  excellent  line 
that  they  seem  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit  and  one  will 

As  might  be  presumed  from  the  formidable  array  of  sharp  teeth  with  which  the  jaws 
are  studded,  and  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  upper  and  lower  sets  interlock  when  tbe 
animal  closes  its  mouth,  the  food  of  the  Porpoise  consists  entirely  of  animal  substances, 
and  almost  wholly  of  fish,  which  it  consumes  in  larce  quantities,  much  to  the  disgust  at 
human  fishennen.  Herrings,  pilchards,  sprats,  and  other  saleable  fish,  are  in  great  &YOQr 
with  the  Porpoise,  which  pursues  its  finny  prey  to  the  very  shores,  and,  driving  among  ^ 
vast  shoals  in  which  these  fish  congregate,  destroys  enormous  quantities  of  thent  The 
fish  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  their  destroyer,  and  flee  before  it  in  terror,  often 
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Ringing  themselves  into  the  certain  death  of  nets  or  shallow  water  in  their  hope  to  esc^ 
from  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  Porpoise.  Even  salmon  and  such  large  fish  faU  frequent 
victims  to  their  pursuer,  which  twists,  turns,  and  leaps  with  such  continuous  agility  that  it 
is  more  than  a  match  for  its  swift  and  nimble  prey.  Not  even  the  marvellous  leaping 
powers  of  the  salmon  are  sufScient  to  save  them  from  the  voracious  Porpoise,  which  is  rd 
to  be  baffled  by  any  such  impotent  devices. 

The  Porpoise  seems  to  keep  closely  to  the  coasts,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  mid-ocean. 
It  appears  to  be  a  migratoiy  animal,  as  the  season  of  its  disappearance  from  one  localitj 
generally  coincides  with  its  arrival  on  some  other  coast  It  is  very  widely  spread 
appearing  to  inhabit  with  (equal  security  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  cool 
seas  of  our  own  coasts,  or  the  icy  regions  of  the  high  latitudes. 

Manv  of  these  animals  have  been  found  in  our  rivers,  which  they  have  evidently 
ascended  with  the  idea  of  varying  their  diet  by  a  few  meals  on  fresh-water  fish,  or  in  hope 
of  chasing  the  salmon  into  their  spawning  grounds.  The  Thames  was  in  former  days 
noted  for  the  number  of  Porpoises  which  have  been  seen  in  its  waters,  one  animal*  having 
ascended  the  river  until  it  passed  London  Bridga  It  is  now,  however,  a  long  time  since  a 
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Porpoise  made  its  appearance  in  the  "silver  Thames ;"  for  the  combined  influences  of 
steamboats  and  sewerage  aflford  a  most  eflfectual  barrier  to  the  presence  in  onr  beautiful 
river  of  any  animal  which  could  in  any  way  remain  in  the  sweet  waters  of  the  open  se& 
Other  less  maltreated  rivers  are  often  honoured  with  the  visits  of  Porpoises ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  year  passes  away  without  several  notices  in  local  newspapers  of  Porpoises 
which  have  been  seen  or  captured  in  fresh  water. 

The  length  of  a  full-grown  Porpoise  is  extremely  variable,  the  average  being  firom  six 
to  eight  feet  In  this  animal  the  very  great  size  of  the  new-bom  young  is  very  remark^^ble. 
A  mother-Porpoise  and  her  new-bom  oflFspring  were  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1888. 
The  length  of  the  mother  was  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  her  girth  two  feet  ten  inches  ; 
while  the  length  of  her  offspring  was  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  its  girth  sixteen  inches. 
On  the  nose  of  the  young  Porpoise  there  are  always  two  tiiick  bristles,  which  fall  out  as 
the  creature  advances  in  age,  and  cause  two  depressions,  which  have  erroneously  been 
taken  for  nostrils.  The  colour  of  the  Porpoise  is  a  blue-black  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  and  a  bright  silvery  white  below ;  so  that  when  the  animal  executes  one  of  its 
favourite  gyrations  the  contrasting  tints  produce  a  strange  effect  as  they  rapidly  succeed 
each  other.    The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellowish. 

The  word  Porpoise  is  porrapted  from  the  French  term  "  Porc-poisson,"  ie.  Hog-fish, 
and  bears  th^  same  signification  as  its  German  name,  "  Meerschwein/' 

When  the  skin  of  a  Porpoise  is  removed  firom  the  body,  a  layer  of  white  ff^t  is  seen 
lying  upon  the  flesh,  ^bout  an  inch  in  depth.  This  fe^tty  layer  melts  into  oil  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  is  veiy  fine  and  delicate  in  its  quality.  In  common 
with  the  oil  of  other  of  the  Porpoises,  it  contains  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  fat  by  chemical  agency,  and  is  termed  phocenine.  The  odour  of  this 
substance  is  very  powerful,  and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  aromatia  It  does  iiot  congeal  even 
when  its  temperature  is  lowered  to  fourteen  degrees  above  zero,  and  its  boiling  point  is 
higher  than  that.of  water. 

The  skin  of  the  Porpoise  is  well  suited  for  tanning,  and  can  be  manuftvctured  into 
valuable  leather.  As  it  is  naturally  too  thick  and  heavy  for  this  process,  it  is  planed 
down  imtil  it  becomes  partially  transparent,  and  is  then  employed  for  covering  carriages, 
as  well  as  for  some  articles  of  appard. 

In  former  times  the  flesh  of  the  Porpoise  was  valued  very  highly,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  regal  dish,  being  cooked  with  bread-crumbs  and  vinegar.  Before  it  is  dressed 
it  is  very  unpJeasing  to  the  eye,  being  dark-coloured,  coarse-looking,  and  evidently  too  full 
of  blood ;  and  its  flavour  when  cooked  is  said  to  be  coarse  and  unpleasant  As  the 
Porpoise  was  conventionally  considered  as  a  fish,  in  common  with  the  otter,  seal,  and 
certain  sea-fowl,  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  land,  its  fiesh  was  a  great  boon  to  those 
who  cared  not  for  a  fish  diet  on  the  multiplied  meagre  days  which  studded  the  calendar, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  too  reverential  towards  ttieir  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  eat  that 
which  was  openly  considered  as  butchers'  meat. 

On  examining  the  jaws  of  a  Porpoise,  we  find  them  to  be  closely  set  with  rather  long, 
sharp,  compressed,  and  formidable  teeth,  variable  in  number,  but  always  multitudinoua 
There  are  seldom  less  than  eighty  teeth  in  a  Porpoise's  mouth,  and  in  the  jaws  of  the 
female  specimen  which  has  already  been  mentioned  there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  two  teeth,  twenty-six  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  twenty-fiye  on  each  side  of 
the  lower.  In  these  animals  there  is  no  perceptible  distinction  between  the  teeth, 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars  being  all  alike. 

The  head  of  the  Grampus  is  more  rounded  than  that  of  the  porpoise,  and  its  forehead 
is  more  convex.  There  are  several  species  of  Delphinidse  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Grampus,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  ordinary  or  common  Grampus. 

It  is  a  decidedly  large  animal,  an  adult  specimen  measuring  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  girth.  The  teeth  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  the  pprpoise,  being  only  forty-four  in  total  number,  eleven  at  each  side  of  each  jaw. 
In  shape  they  are  somewhat  conical,  strongly  made,  and  slightly  curved.  The  colour  of 
the  Grampus  is  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  suddenly  changing  into  white  on 
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the  abdomen  and  part  of  the  sides.  There  is  generally  a  white  patch  of  considerabk 
size  immediately  above  and  rather  bdiind  the  eyelid. 

The  name  Grampns  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  "  Grand-poisson,' 
just  as  porpoise  is  a  transmuted  form  of  "  porc-poisson." 

Although  it  sometimes  wanders  into  more  southern  regions,  its  favoured  home  is  in 
the  northern  seas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  where  it  congregates 
in  small  herds.  It  is  a  very  wolf  in  its  constant  hunger,  and  commits  great  havoc  among 
the  larger  fish,  such  as  the  cod,  the  skate,  and  the  halibut,  caring  little  for  the  smaller  fry. 
At  times  it  is  said  to  make  systematic  attacks  on  seals,  by  startling  them  from  their 
slumber  as  they  lie  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks  or  ice,  and  seizing  them  as  the  half- 
sleeping  ftTiimftlfl  plunge  instinctively  into  the  sea.  Even  the  smaller  porpoises  and 
dolphins  fall  victims  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  Grampus,  as  has  been  proved  by 
'  the  discoveiy  of  their  remains  in  the  dissected  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals. 

It  has  been  frequently  seen  on  the  British  coasts,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
been  killed  in  the  rivers  which  it  had  ascended  in  chase  of  its  prey. 
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A  Grampus  was  captured  nearly  opposite  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1772,  and  was  » 
swift  and  powerful,  that  after  it  had  been  struck  with  three  harpoons,  and  covered  with 
lance  wounds,  it  twice  dragged  the  boat  from  Blackwall  to  Greenwich,  and  once  ran  as 
far  as  Deptford,  going  at  a  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour  against  the  tide.  The  stmgg^ 
oi  the  wounded  animal  were  so  formidable,  that  none  of  the  boats  could  approach  it 
Several  other  specimens  of  this  animal  have  been  caught  in  the  same  river  at  diflerent 
times,  one  being  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  another  measuring  more  than  thirty  feet 

The  Frith  of  Forth  seems  to  be  a  favourite  spot  for  these  errant  cetacea,  which  are 
evidently  attracted  by  the  salmon  and  other  fresh-water  fish  which  may  be  found  in  those 
waters. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grampuses  are  fond  of  amusing  themselves  by  mobbing  the  Greenland 
whale,  just  as  the  little  birds  mob  owls  when  they  venture  forth  in  the  daytime,  and  that 
they  persecute  it  by  leaping  out  of  the  water  and  striking  it  sharply  with  their  tails  as 
they  descend  The  Americans,  in  consequence,  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  Thresher, 
or  Killer.  The  sword-fish  is  reported  to  join  the  Thresher  in  this  amusement,  and  to 
prevent  the  whale  from  diving  by  attacking  it  from  below.  Whatever  credence  may  ht 
given  to  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  the  former  is  certainly  true,  and  is  corroborated  by 
Captain  Scott,  who  tells  me  that  he  has  often  seen  the  Thresher  engaged  in  this  strange 
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amusement,  springing  high  out  of  the  water  and  delivering  the  most  terrific  blows  with 
its  tail  on  the  object  of  its  piirsuit.  For  the  co-operation  of  the  sword-fish  he  does  not 
vouch,  but  has  remarked  that  the  whale  does  not  seek  refuge  in  the  ocean  depths  when 
thus  persecuted,  but  makes  short  and  hurried  attempts  to  dive,  seeming  to  be  prevented 
from  making  its  escape  by  some  allied  force  beneatL 

Apabt  from  the  marvellous  tales  which  were  once  rife  concerning  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Dolphin,  the  animal  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  needs  no  aid  of 
fictitious  narrative  to  enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  or  the  observer. 

The  Dolphin  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  number  of  teeth  which  stud  its  mouth, 
no  less  than  forty-seven  being  foxmd  on  ecu^h  side  of  both  jaws,  the  full  complement  being 
one  hundred  and  ninety.  In  the  head  of  one  specimen  were  found  fifty  teeth  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  making  a  complement  of  two  hundred  in  all  Between  each  tooth  there 
is  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of  a  single  tooth,  so  that  when  the  animal  closes  its  mouth 
the  teeth  of  both  jaws  interlock  perfectly.  All  the  teeth  are  sharply  pointed  and  flattened, 
and  slightly  curved  backward,  so  that  the  entire  apparatus  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
retention  of  the  slippery  marine  creatures  on  which  the  Dolphin  feeda    Fish  of  various 
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kinds  form  the  usual  diet  of  the  Dolphin,  which  espNecially  delights  in  the  flat  fishes  of 
our  coasts,  and  often  prowls  about  the  shoals  of  herrings  and  pUchards  that  periodically 
reach  our  shores. 

The  Dolphin  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  length,  seven  feet  being  the  usual  average.  Its  colour  is  black  upon  the  back,  and 
silvery-white  on  the  abdomen,  while  the  fladks  are  greyish-white.  There  is  a  peculiar 
satin-like  sheen  upon  the  skin  when  the  animal  is  submerged  beneath  the  water  or 
fieshly  removed  from  the  sea,  but  which  rapidly  disappears  as  i£e  skin  becomes  dry.  The 
l)eautiful  colours  which  have  been  said  to  play  about  the  body  of  a  dying  Dolphin  are  not 
entirely  mythical,  but  belong  rightly  to  one  of  the  fishes,  the  coryphene,  or  dorado,  which 
is  popularly  called  the  Dolphin  by  sailors. 

T3ie  eyes  of  the  Dolphin  are  small,  and  are  supplied  with  eyelids ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  heart-shaped.  The  ears  have  but  a  very  minute  external  aperture,  barely  admitting  an 
ordinaiy  pin,  so  that  its  sense  of  hearing  appears  to  be  very  limited. 

In  former  days  the  flesh  of  the  Dolphin  was  thought  to  be  a  very  great  luxury,  so 
great,  indeed,  that  a  Dolphin  was  considered  as  a  noble  present  to  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Jforfolk  by  Dr.  Caius,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  college  bearing  his  nama  As  the 
1.  68. 
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Dolphin,  in  common  with  the  porpoise  and  all  the  cetaceans,  was  considered  as  beloDging 
to  the  fishes,  its  flesh  was  a  permitted  diet  upon  maigre  days,  when  all  flesh  meat  wai 
rigidly  forbidden  by  ecclesiastic  prohibition,  and  was  served  to  table  with  a  stnee 
composed  of  bread-crumbs,  vinegar,  and  sugar.  Now-ard^ys,  however,  the  flesh  of  tbe 
Dolphin  has  fallen  entirely  into  disrepute  as  an  article  of  diet^  and  is  not  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  station  even  by  the  force  of  prelatical  discipline. 

It  is  a  lively  and  playful  animal,  and  being  remarkably  active  in  its  iiative  ei&nmi, 
is  fond  of  gambolling  among  the  waves,  and  engaging  in  various  sports  with  its  companioD& 
Being  of  a  very  gregarious  nature,  it  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  prefers  to  associate  in  littk 
flocks  or  herds,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  ships  for  considerable  distaooeB, 
hovering  about  the  vessel  and  executing  various  strange  manoeuvrea  Sometimes  it  falls  t 
victim  to  its  curiosity,  and  when  paying  too  close  a  visit  to  the  vessel  is  struck  witii  the 
"grains,**  or  barbed  trident,  which  is  kept  on  board  in  readiness  for  such  an  oocasion,  lod 
is  hauled  struggling  on  deck,  where  it  is  soon  deprived  of  life. 

The  formation  of  the  Dolphin's  brain  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  indicates  greil 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  possessor,  and  goes  far  towards  confirming  som^e  of  tbe 
current  reports  on  this  subject  It  is  said  that  Dolphins  have  been  tamed  and  tau^t  to 
feed  from  the  hand  of  their  instructor,  beside  performing  sundiy  fents  at  his  bidding 
That  the  seals  are  eminently  capable  of  instruction  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  it  is  probal^ 
that  the  Dolphins  may  not  be  less  endowed  with  intellectual  powers. 

From  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  snout  and  jaws,  which  are  rather  flattened  and 
considerably  elongated,  the  animal  has  derived  its  French  titles  of  "  Bee  d'Oie"  and  "Qie 
de  Mer,"  ie.  Goose-beak,  or  Seargoose.  The  forehead  is  rather  rounded,  and  descends 
suddenly  towards  the  base  of  the  '*  beak."  The  "  beak"  itself  is  about  six  inches  in  loigtii 
in  a  moderately  sized  specimen,  and  is  separated  &om  the  forehead  by  a  small  but  disiijoct 
ridge.  The  Dolphin  only  produces  a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  ai\d  nurses  her  offipnng 
with  exceeding  tenderness  and  assiduity. 

The  conunon  Dolphin  is  found  ^l  the  European  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  may  possibly  have  a  still  wider  ranga  There  ai;e  Dolphins  to  be  imi 
near  the  coasts  of  Afirica  and  America,  but  whether  they  belong  to.  t^e  same  species  as  tlie 
common  Dolphin  is  at  present  a  mooted  point 
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In  the  Bottub-nosed  Dolphik  there  is  not  such  an  extraordinary  array  of  teetb  asi« 
the  preceding  animal,  their  maximum  number  being  one  hundred,  and  their  average  aW 
eighty-five.  The  average  length  of  this  animal  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  altiougk 
specimens  have  been  taken  which  measured  between  t«n  and  eleven  feet  in  length. 
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The  colour  of  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  is  rather  different  from  that  6f  the  common 
Dolphin.  Its  back  is  not  of  the  same  jetty  hue,  but  is  deeply  tinged  with  putple,  its 
flanks  are  dusky,  and  the  under  portions  are  greyish-white,  and  do  not  glisten  with  the 
pure  silvery-white  of  the  ordinary  Dolphin  of  dur  coasts. 

Although  it  is  a  rare  animal,  it  has  more  than  once  been  captured  upon  our  coasts,  one 
specimen  having  been  taken  in  the  river  Dart  in  Devoiishire,  and  another  in  the  river  at 
Portsea.  Two  more  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins,  a  mother  and  her  young  one,  were  caught 
upon  the  sea-coast  near  Berkely,  where  they  had  been  seen  for  several  days  haunting  the 
neighbourhood.  The  first  of  these  specimens  was  captured  when  it  had  ascended  the  river 
about  five  miles,  and  was  so  powerful  and  active  that  it  did  not  resign  its  life  Until  it  bad 
fought  for  a  space  of  four  hours  against  eight  men  armed  with  spears  and  guns^  and 
assisted  by  dogs.  While  struggling  with  its  foes  it  bellowed  loudly,  making  a  sound  like 
that  of  an  enraged  bull    This  individual  was  more  than  eleven  feet  in  lengtL 

In  many  instances  the  teeth  of  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  are  extremely  blunt)  a 
circumstance  which  was  once  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  species.  Mr.  BeU,  however, 
proves  to  the  contrary  by  the  fact  of  possessing  two  skulls  of  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins, 
in  which  the  teeth  are  of  the  usual  length,  and  as  sharp  as  in  the  ordinaiy  Dolphin. 
When  the  teeth  are  thus  worn  down,  the  creftture  is  unable  to  interiock  them  rightly,  as 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  itoeih  has  been  ground  down,  and  the  interstices  are  too  nalbrow 
to  receive  the  wide  stumps.  The  name  of  Blunt-toothed  Dolphin  has  been  given  to  this 
animal  on  account  of  the  supposed  normal  shape  of  the  teetL  The  lower  jaw  Of  this 
specieai  projects  rather  beyond  the  upper. 

There  is  a  curious  animal  belonging  to  this  family,  which  inhabits  the  Ganged,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  Of  the  Soosoo. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  shape  of  its  ''  beak,"  which  is  long,  slender,  com|)iiesSed 
at  the  sides,  and  is  larger  at  the  exti'emity  than  in  the  middle.  The  number  of  i&  teeth 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  a  swift  and  powerful,  but  at  the  same  tilbe  a 
sluggish  animal,  appearing  to  partake  largely  Of  the  curious  mixture  of  sloth  and  energy 
which  is  found  in  the  huge  uzards  tiiat  freiiqii^nt  the  same  river,  and  never  caring  to 
exert  itself  except  in  chase  of  its  prey.  Its  colour  is  greyish-black  upon  the  back,  and 
wlute  on  the  abdomen.  The  eye  is  wonderfiiUy  small,  being  Only  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  a  SoosOo  which  measures  fotir  or  five  feet  in  length.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin^ 
its  place  being  indicated  by  a  smidl  projection. 


SIRENIA. 


The  small  but  singular  gi'oup  of  animals  that  are  classed  together  under  the  title  Of 
the  SiBENiA,  are  so  formed  tibat  anatomists  have  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  upon 
their  proper  position  in  tiid  animal  kiiigdom.  Many  parts  of  their  structure  exhibit  st> 
strong  an  affinity  to  the  pachydermata,  Or  thick-skinneld  mammalia,  that  they  have  been 
placed  next  to  the  elephants  by  some  zoologists,  while  their  fish-like  form  and  aquatic 
habits  have  induced  other  writers  to  place  them  in  the  position  which  they  now  occupy  in 
the  British  Museuih.  They  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  isubfetances,  and  find  the  greater  part 
of  their  subsistence  in  the  thick  herbage  that  edges  the  waters  where  they  reside.  Their 
nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extt^mitv  of  the  mu2zl^  as  is  the  case  with  most  mammalia,  and 
they  are  never  employ^  as  blow-holes,  after  the  manner  of  the  cetaceans. 

The  Manatee,  or  Lamantine,  ife  a  very  strange-looking  creature,  appearing  like  a 
curious  mixture  of  several  dissimilar  animals,  the  seal  and  the  hippopotamus  being 
predominant 

There  are  several  species  of  Maidatee,  two  oif  which  are  found  in  America  and  one  in 
Africa,  but  always  on  those  shores  which  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ooeoa 
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The  common  Manatee  is  generally  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  &r 
the  thick  fleshy  disc  which  terminates  the  muzzle,  and  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed 
It  is  found  in  some  plenty  at  the  mouths  of  sundry  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Orinoko  or 
the  Amazon,  and  feeds  upon  the  algse  and  other  herbage  which  grows  so  plentifully  is 
those  regions.  By  some  writers  the  animal  is  said  to  leave  the  water  entirely,  and  to 
search  for  its  food  upon  the  land,  but  this  assertion  is  now  ascertained  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  however,  in  the  habit  of  crawling  partly  out  of  the  water,  and  has  a  strange  custom  d 
elevating  its  head  and  shoulders  above  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  it  bears  smt 
resemblance  to  a  human  being. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  well  flavoured,  and  as  the  Manatee  is  ecclesias- 
tically reckoned  as  a  fish,  together  with  the  whales,  seals,  and  other  water-lo?iDg 
creatures,  it  is  permitted  as  a  lawful  article  of  diet  on  fasting  days.  Wlien  propeiiy 
salted  and  preserved  by  drying  in  the  sun,  the  flesh  of  this  animal  will  remain  sweet  ia 
a  whole  year.    The  skin  of  the  Manatee  is  in  great  request  for  the  formation  of  simdij 
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leathern  articles  in  which  great  strength  is  required,  and  the  oil  which  is  extracted  from 
its  fat  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  ftee  from  the  unpleasant  rancid  odour  which 
characterises  so  many  animal  oils. 

So  valuable  an  animal  is  subject  to  great  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who 
display  great  activity,  skill,  and  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  their  amphibious  quany.  11« 
skin  of  the  Manatee  is  so  thick  and  strong  that  the  wretched  steel  of  which  their 
weapons  are  composed, — ^the  "  machetes,"  or  sword-knives,-  with  which  they  are  ahnost 
universally  armed,  being  sold  in  England  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen,-^ 
quite  unable  to  penetrate  the  tough  hide.  Nothing  is  so  efiectual  a  weapon  fn  ^ 
service  as  a  common  English  three-cornered  file,  which  is  fastened  to  a  spear-shaft  9d 
pierces  through  the  tough  hide  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  skin  of  the  Manatee  is  » 
thick  that  it  can  be  cut  into  strips  like  the  too-celebrated  "  cow-hide  "  of  America,  which 
is  manufactured  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus.  Before  being  dressed,  the  hide  of 
the  Manatee  is  thinly  covered  with  rather  stiff  bristlea 
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The  DuooNG  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  manatee  by  the  formation  of  the 
tail,  which  in  the  latter  animal  is  rounded,  but  in  the  former  is  forked.  These  animals 
are  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  Ceylon  the  Dugong  is  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  it  also  inhabits  the  northern 
coasts  of  Australia^  where  it  is  assiduously  chased  by  the  natives.  The  name  of  Sirenia, 
which  is  given  to  tina  group  of  animals,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  and  habits 
of  the  Dugong,  which  has  a  curious  custom  of  swimming  with  its  head  and  neck  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  bears  some  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
and  might  have  given  rise  to  the  poetical  tales  of  mermaids  and  sirens  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  countries.  When  the  female  Dugong  is  nursing 
her  child,  she  carries  it  in  one  arm,  and  takes  care  to  keep  the  head  of  her  offspring,  as 
well  as  her  own,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  presents  a  strangely  human 
aspect    K  alarmed,  she  immediately  dives  below  the  waves,  and  fliuging  her  fish-like 
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tail  into  the  air,  corresponds  in  no  inadequate  degree  with  the  popular  notions  of 
mermaid  form. 

The  usual  haunts  of  the  Dugong  are  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  or  smiilar  spots,  where  the 
subaqueous  algai  grow  in  greatest  profusion,  and  it  never  seems  to  be  found  where  water 
is  more  than  three  or  four  fathoms  in  deptL  It  is  not  so  good  a  diver  as  the  seals,  not 
being  furnished  with  the  peculiar  blood-reservoirs  which  enable  those  animals  to  survive 
beneath  the  water  for  so  great  a  length  of  time ;  and  it  is  therefore  unable  to  seek  its 
food  except  in  shallow  waters.  Whole  herds  of  these  animals  may  be  seen  sporting  near 
the  shores,  diving  at  intervals  to  procure  food,  and  rising  again  in  order  to  breathe. 
They  are  most  affectionate  creatures,  and  if  one  of  a  pair  be  captured,  the  other  falls  a^ 
easy  prey  to  the  pursuers,  as  it  refuses  to  leave  the  fatal  spot,  and  will  rather  suffer  itself 
to  be  killed  than  forsake  even  the  dead  body  of  its  late  partner.- 

There  are  several  species  of  Dugong,  which  are  all  very  similar  in  habits,  although 
they  vary  in  size.     One  species  has  been,  known  to  attain  to  the  length  of  twenty-six  feet 
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The  skiill  of  these  aniTnala  is  very  singularlj  fonned,  the  upper  jaw  being  bent  downward 
over  the  lower  jaw,  and  terminated  by  two  large  incisor  teeth.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
object  of  this  structure  is  to  assist  the  animal  in  gathering  together  and  dragging  up  by 
the  roots  the  fdgse  and  other  subaqueous  vegetation  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  skin  of  the  Dugong  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  various  useful  articles, 
and  the  flesh  is  in  some  repute,  being  said  to  bear  close  resemblance  to  veaL 

A  THIRD  genus  of  these  herbivorous  cetaceans  is  the  Rytina,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
now  extinct,  the  last  known  specimen  having  been  killed  in  1768,  only  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  creatures  were  discovered. 

The  Rytina  possessed  no  true  teeth,  and  masticated  its  food  by  means  of  two  bony 
plates,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  &ont  of  the  palate,  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
jaw.  It  was  a  large  animal,  measuring  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  circumferenca  The  Bytina  was  discovered  in  the  year  1741  on  an  island 
in  Behring's  Straits ;  and  as  the  animals  were  large,  heavy,  and  unarmed,  they  were 
most  valuable  in  affording  food  to  the  unfortunate  sailors  who  were  shipwrecked  upon 
that  island,  and  were  forced  to  abide  there  for  the  space  of  ten  months.  When  the 
islands  were  visited  by  ships  in  search  of  sea-otters,  which  abounded  in  that  locality,  the 
crews  found  the  Bytinas  to  be  so  valuable  and  so  easy  a  prey  that  the  entire  race  was 
extirpated  in  a  few  years. 

llie  only  account  of  the  Sytina  is  that  which  was  famished  by  Steller,  one  of  the 
shipwrecked  party,  who,  undaunted  by  the  terrible  privations  which  he  was  forced  to 
undergo,  wrote  an  admirable  description  of  the  anitnal,  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  St.  Petersburg. 
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RODENTS. 


The  Sodbnts,  or  gnawing  animals,  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  teeth,  which  are  specially  fitted  for  gnawing  their  way  through  hard  substances 
The  jaws  of  the  Eodents  are  heavily  made,  and  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  head, 
their  size  being  not  only  needful  for  the  support  of  the  gnawing  teeth,  but  for  their 
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continual  development  There  are  no  canines,  but  a  wide  gap  exists  between  the  incisors 
and  the  molars,  which  are  nearly  flat  on  their  surfaces,  and  are  well  suited  for  grindii^ 
the  soft  substances  on  which  these  animals  feed. 

The  structure  of  the  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth  is  very  wonderful,  and  may  be  easily 
understood  by  inspecting  the  teeth  of  a  rat  mouse,  hare,  or  rabbit 

As  their  teeth  are  continually  worn  out  by  the  severe  friction  which  they  undergo 
continually,  there  must  needs  be  some  provision  for  renewing  their  substance,  or  the 
creature  would  soon  die  of  starvation.  In  order  to  obviate  this  calamity,  the  base  of 
the  incisor  teeth  pass  deeply  into  the  jaw-bone,  where  they  are  continually  nourished  by 
a  kind  of  pulpy  substance  from  which  tiie  tooih  is  formed,  and  which  adds  &esh 
material  in  proportion  to  the  daily  waste.  Sometimes  it  happ^os  that  one  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  broken  or  injured  by  some  accident,  so  that  it  offers  no  resistance  to  its  corre- 
sponding tooth  in  the  opposite  jaw.  The  result  of  such  an  accident  is  very  sad  to  the 
sufferer,  and  is  not  unfrequentiiy  fatal  in  its  termination.  For  the  unopposed  tooth, 
being  continually  increased  by  fresh  substance  &om  behind,  is  gradually  pushed  forwaid 
until  it  attains  an  enormous  length,  having  sometimes  been  known  to  form  a  complete 
circle.  Examples  of  these  malformed  teeth  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence,  and 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  museum  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Something  more  is  needed  for  the  weUbeing  of  the  animal  than  the  mere  growth  of 
its  teeth ;  for  imless  their  chisel-like  edges  were  continually  kept  sharp,  they  would 
be  of  little  use  for  cutting  their  way  through  the  hard  substances  which  the  Eodents 
are  in  the  habit  of  gnawing.    This  result  is  attained  as  follows : — 

The  enamel  which  covers  the  front  face  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  much  harder  than  that 
which  is  laid  upon  the  remaining  siufaces,  while  the  dentine  which  makes  up  the  solid 
mass  of  each  tooth  is  also  harder  in  front  than  behind.  It  is  evident  that  when  these 
teeth  are  employed  in  their  usual  task,  the  softer  enamel  and  dentine  are  worn  away  rm 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the  teeth,  so  that  the  peculiar  chisel-edge 
of  the  teeth  is  continually  preserved.  Following — perhaps  unconsciously — the  structure 
of  these  teeth,  our  cutlers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  make  their  axes  on  the  same 
principle,  a  thin  plate  of  steel  being  inclosed  within  two  thick  plates  of  iron,  so  that  when 
the  axe  is  used  upon  timber,  the  iron  is  continually  worn  away,  leaving  the  plate  of 
ste^  to  project^  and  form  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  These  teeth  are  well  represented  in  the 
engraving  of  the  beaver's  skull,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  many  species  of  Sodents,  the  front  faces  of  the  incisor  teeth  are  tinted  with  a  U^t 
orange  red,  or  a  reddish-brown,  by  means  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  coloured  enamel  In  oider 
to  enable  l^ese  teeth  to  perform  their  office  rightly,  the  lower  jaw  is  jointed  so  as  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards. 

The  Bodent  animals  are  widely  spread  over  the  entire  globe,  and  are  very  numerois, 
comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  mammalia. 

Few  animals  are  so  well  known  or  so  thoroughly  detested  as  the  common  BBOini 
Bat,  or  Nobway  Bat,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called. 

It  has  spread  itself  over  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  taking  passages  in  almost 
every  ship  that  traverses  the  ocean,  and  landing  on  almost  every  shore  which  the  vessel 
may  touch.  Wherever  they  set  their  feet>  the  Brown  Eats  take  up  their  abode ;  and, 
being  singularly  prolific  animals,  soon  establish  themselves  in  perpetuity.  They  ^ 
marvellous  exterminators  of  other  "vermin,"  and  permit  none  but  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  domain  which  they  have  choseiL  It  is  a  well-known  fiEu^t  that  they 
have  driven  away  the  black  English  Bat,  and  established  themselves  in  its  place  wi^ 
wonderful  rapidity,  having  been  accidentally  brought  to  our  coast  by  some  vessel  in 
which  they  had  embarked,  and  found  the  English  climate  to  suit  them  as  a  permanent 
residenca  Some  of  these  animals  were  purposely  introduced  into  Jamaica,  in  order 
to  extirpate  the  plantation  Bats,  which  lid  such  damage  to  the  growing  crops.  They  soon 
drove  away  the  original  "vermin;"  but  like  the  Saxons  when  invited  to  help  the 
Britons,  or  like  the  man  who  was  requested  to  aid  the  horse  against  the  stag,  were  found 
to  be  more  dangerous  foes  than  the  enemy  whom  they  had  overcoma 
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The  Brown  Rat  is  well  fitted  for  its  exterminating  mission,  as  it  is  a  fierce  and 
dangerons  animal,  and  can  inflict  very  painful  wounds  with  its  long  incisor  teeth.  An 
uDarmed  man  would  be  quite  impotent  against  the  attacks  of  even  a  small  party  of  old 
sewer  Rats,  while  a  large  body  of  these  animals  would  make  but  short  work  of  any  man, 
however  well  he  might  be  armed.  There  is  a  wonderful  power  of  combination  in  the 
Brown  Rat,  which  enables  it  to  act  in  concert  with  its  companions,  and  renders  it  a  truly 
formidable  animal  when  it  chooses  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  man  or  beast  A 
number  of  these  animals  have  been  known  to  attack  a  cat,  and  inflict  such  grievous 
injuries  that  the  poor  creature  had  to  be  killed  as  soon  as  its  evil  plight  was  discovered  by 
its  owner.  Even  a  single  Rat  is  no  despicable  antagonist,  and,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  practical  men,  could  beat  off  a  ferret  in  fair  fight,  and  would  foil  any  but 
a  properly  trained  dog. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  voracious  animal,  eating  all  kinds  of  strange  food,  and  not  sparing 
its  own  species  in  times  of  scarcity.  Like  the  wolves,  the  Rats  will  always  fall  upon  and 
devour  one  of  their  companions  if  it  should  chance  to  be  wounded,  and  excite  their 
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carnivorous  passions  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  flowing  blood.  If  a  Rat  should  be  caught 
by  a  foot  or  a  leg  in  a  steel  trap,  its  former  companions  will  often  fly  upon  the  poor 
captive  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  effect  its  release.  As  in  such 
instances  the  imprisoned  limb  is  left  in  the  teeth  of  the  trap,  it  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  Rat  had  severed  its  own  limb  in  order  to  set  itself  free. 

From  some  strange  cause,  the  male  Rats  far  outnumber  the  females,  the  proportion 
being  about  eight  of  the  former  to  three  or  four  of  the  latter.  This  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  cannibalistic  habits  of  the  Rat,  the  flesh  of  the  female 
being  more  tender  than  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  clear 
that  the  wider  increase  of  these  creatures  is  greatly  checked  by  the  comparative  paucity 
of  females. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  plague  to  the  farmer,  butcher,  sailor,  provision  merchant,  or 
poultry  keeper  than  the  Rat,  whose  mingled  craft,  daring,  and  perpetual  hunger  reqidre 
the  greatest  watchfulness  and  the  most  elaborate  precaution.  The  havoc  which  an  army 
of  Rats  will  make  among  the  corn-ricks  is  almost  incredible,  while  they  carry  on  their 
depredation  with  so  much  secrecy  that  an  unpractised  eye  would  think  the  stacks  to  be 
sound  and  uAharmed.  Fortunately  they  can  easily  be  dislodged  from  any  rick  by  taking 
it  down,  and  replacing  it  on  proper  "  staddles,"  taking  great  care  that  no  stray  weeds  or 
branches  afford  a  foothold  to  these  persevering  marauders.  While  the  rick  is  being 
1.  69. 
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rebuilt,  no  particular  care  need  be  taken  to  shake  the  Rats  out  of  the  sheaves,  for,  as  the? 
are  thirsty  animals,  they  will  be  forced  to  leap  from  the  stack  in  search  of  water,  and  tbea 
will  not  be  able  to  return. 

Mice  can  subsist  in  a  stack  by  means  of  the  rain  and  dew  which  moisten  the  thatd, 
and  may  be  often  seen  licking  the  straws  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst  Bat  the  B^ 
are  less  tolerant  of  thirsty  and  are  forced  to  evacuate  their  premises.  When  mice  and  £a££ 
are  found  inhabiting  the  same  stack,  the  former  animals  reside  in  the  upper  parts,  and  tk 
Bats  in  the  lower. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  suffer  sadly  from  these  carnivorous  creatures,  which  have  a  custom 
of  invading  the  henroosts  by  nighty  and  making  prey  of  the  fowls  as  they  sit  quietly 
sleeping  on  their  perches.  Birds  are  always  indispoised  to  move  during  the  hours  of 
iarkness,  so  that  the  cunning  rodent  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  destractiTe 
intentions.  Rabbit-fanciers  have  great  cause  to  be  indignant  with  the  Rat^  for  when  it 
once  gains  access  to  the  hutches,  the  safety  of  the  entire  stock  is  in  imminent  dango: 
The  only  way  to  secure  the  survivors  is  to  remove  them  at  once  to  some  spot  which  is 
made  Rat-proof  Much  of  the  damage  which  is  done  by  Rats  is  laid  upoa  innocpjiT 
shoulders,  the  fox  and  the  weasel  being  the  ordinary  scape-goats. 

The  audacity  of  these  animals  is  really  wonderfol,  especially  when  they  have  enjoyed 
an  unmolested  life.  They  have  been  known  to  enter  a  stable  and  nibble  the  horn 
away  from  the  horses'  hoofs,  or  to  creep  among  dogs  as  they  lay  sleeping,  and  gasv 
the  callous  soles  of  their  feet  They  have  even  been  known  to  attack  sleeping  infants,  aod 
to  inflict  feaiful  damage  before  they  were  detected  in  their  crime.  The  metropolitan 
butchers  execrate  the  Rats  very  sincerely,  as  they  are  forced  to  remove  every  joint  of 
meat  as  soon  as  their  business  is  over  for  the  day,  and  hang  it  up  in  some  place  which  b 
so  well  protected  that  not  even  a  Rat  can  gain  access.  Indeed,  the  black  list  of  their 
misdemeanors  is  so  extremely  long  that  even  a  rapid  enumeration  of  their  crimes  would 
more  than  occupy  the  entire  space  devoted  to  one  animal 

Rats  are  not  without  their  use,  especially  in  large  towns,  which  but  for  their  nercr- 
failing  appetites  would  often  be  in  very  sad  case.  Taking,  for  example,  the  metropolk 
itself  we  find  that  the  sewers  which  underlie  its  whole  extent  are  inhabit^  by  vast  hordes 
of  Rats,  which  perform  the  office  of  scavengers  by  devouring  the  mass  of  vegetable  and 
animal  offal  which  is  daily  cast  into  those  subterranean  passages,  and  which  would 
speedilv  breed  a  pestilence  were  it  not  removed  by  the  ready  teeth  of  the  Rata  So 
that^  when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  the  Rat  is  a  most  useful  animal,  and  will  contiime 
to  be  so  until  the  drainage  of  towns  is  conducted  in  a  different  manner. 

How  to  keep  them  to  their  own  proper  dominions  is  no  easy  task,  as  their  sharp  teetl 
can  cut  through  almost  any  obstacle,  and  have  been  known  even  to  grate  away  the  comer 
of  a  particularly  hard  brick.  It  is  found,  however,  that  if  these  tunnels  be  stopped  ^ 
with  mortar  or  cement  well  studded  with  pieces  of  broken  glass,  they  will  not  ventme 
their  teeth  against  such  a  barrier.  Moreover,  if  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  quick-lime  be 
placed  in  the  hole  before  it  is  stopped  up,  it  will  deter  the  Rats  from  coming  in  thit 
direction,  as  the  lime  bums  their  feet 

Catching  them  in  traps  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  process  as  it  appears  to  be,  as  the 
Rat  is  a  very  crafty  animal,  and  is  moreover  gifted  with  so  acute  a  nose  that  it  can 
perceive  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  upon  a  trap,  and  will  keep  aloof  from  so  dangenns 
an  article.  In  order  to  set  a  trap  properly,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  touching  it  witii  the 
bare  hand,  and  to  wear  thick  gloves  powerfully  scented  with  aniseed,  caxraway,  et 
other  powerfully-smelling  substance.  Even  in  that  case,  the  successful  chase  of  the  Sat 
requires  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  animal's  habits,  and  needs  so  many  precaatioii3» 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  amateur  to  be  permanently  successful  in  that  lina 

Although  the  Sewer  and  the  Bam  Rats  belong  to  the  same  species,  they  are  rerj 
different  in  aspect  as  well  as  in  habits,  the  former  being  very  much  larger  than  the  lattei; 
and  much  fiercer  in  disposition.  The  Sewer  Rats  remain  in  their  strange  habitation 
during  their  whole  lives,  while  the  Bam  Rats  are  in  the  habit  of  making  annual  migratioDS 
as  soon  as  the  spring  season  commences,  some  betaking  themselves  to  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, while  others  take  up  their  abode  on  the  river-bauks,  where  they  commit  sad  havos 
among  the  fish. 
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During  this  temponuy  migration,  the  female  Rats  make  their  snug  and  comfortable 
nest  in  any  sheltered  spot ;  and  before  the  autunmal  season  has  fairly  commenced  add  a 
considerable  number  of  new  members  to  the  Rat  family.  It  is  a  wonderfully  prolific 
animal,  beginning  to  breed  at  four  montlis  of  age,  and  having  three  broods  in  the  year, 
each  brood  being  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number.  When  the  autumn  has  set 
in,  the  emigrants  return  to  their  old  quarters,  marvellously  increased  in  number. 

The  female  Rat  is  a  most  affectionate  mother,  braving  all  dangers  in  defence  of  her 
young,  and  dashing  boldly  at  any  real  or  fancied  foe  who  may  happen  to  alarm  her 
maternal  sympathies.  Unfortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  the  paternal  Rat  is  far  from 
partaking  of  these  tender  affections,  and  if  he  condescends  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  young 
family,  only  does  so  with  the  intention  of  eating  them.  Should  the  mother  be  at  home, 
she  shows  such  a  defiant  front,  that  he  is  fain  to  decamp  from  the  cradle  of  his  oflFspring, 
but  if  she  should  perchance  happen  to  be  absent  from  her  charge,  the  result  is  tragicsJ 
indeed. 

Rats  are  very  cleanly- animals,  always  wasliing  themselves  after  every  meal,  and 
displaying  the  greatest  assiduity  in  making  their  toflet.  They  also  exhibit  considerable 
delicacy  of  palate  wherever  they  find  a  sufficiency  of  provisions,  although  they  are  in  no 
way  nice  in  their  diet  when  pressed  by  hunger.  If,  for  example,  a  party  of  Rats  discover 
an  entrance  into  a  butcher's  store-house,  they  are  sure  to  attack  the  best  parts  of  the  meat, 
utterly  disdaining  the  neck,  the  shin,  or  other  coarse  pieces. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  Rat  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
These  animals  are  able  not  only  to  ascend  a  perpendicular  tree  or  wall  by  the  aid  of  their 
sharp,  hooked  claws,  but  also  to  descend  head  foremost  with  perfect  ease.  In  order  to 
enable  them  to  perform  this  feat,  their  hind  legs  are  so  made  that  the  feet  can  be  turned 
outwards,  and  the  claws  hitched  upon  any  convenient  projections. 

However  unpromising  a  subject  the  Rat  may  appear,  it  has  often  been  tamed,  and  is  a 
very  much  more  educatable  animal  than  could  be  supposed.  It  will  obey  its  master^s 
commands  with  promptitude,  and  has  been  known  to  learn  very  curious  tricks. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  published  by 
Messrs.  Routledge  and  Co.,  entitled  "  The  Rat,"  by  James  Rodwell,  in  which  may  be  found 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  together  with  much  curious  and 
original  information. ' 

There  is  a  well-known  proverb  that  Rats  always  desert  a  falling  house ;  in  which 
aphorism  there  is  really  much  truth.  One  curious  example  thereof  I  here  offer  to  the 
reader. 

On  page  204  may  be  seen  an  account  of  a  cat  which  had,  by  some  mysterious  intuition, 
migrated  from  a  mill  in  which  she  had  long  lived,  and  to  which  she  was  greatly  attached, 
and  which  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  a  few  hours  after  she  had  taken  her  departuia 
Pussy,  it  seems,  was  not  the  only  animal  which  had  been  thus  forewarned  of  impending 
danger,  for  the  Rats  also  took  alarm,  and  were  actually  seen  upon  their  journey  from  their 
late  habitation.  They  were  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and,  starting  from  the  mill  some 
two  hours  before  the  fire  broke  out,  proceeded  in  a  compact  body  towards  four  stacks 
belonging  to  the  landlord  of  the  Commercial  Inn,  and  there  took  up  their  aboda 

A  similar  account  of  Rat  prescience  has  been  narrated  to  me  by  a  spectator  of  the 
scene. 

When  H.M.S.  Leander  was  brought  into  harbour  after  her  voyage,  in  the  year  1808, 
she  was  so  infested  with  Rats  that  a  wholesale  destruction  of  these  four-footed  pests 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessaiy,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew,  but  for  the  very 
safety  of  the  vessel  The  entire  contents  of  the  ship  were  therefore  landed  on  the  wharf, 
a  number  of  chafing-pans  filled  with  lighted  brimstone  were  placed  between  deckd,  and 
the  hatches  being  battened  down,  the  animals  were  soon  stifled  by  the  suffocating  vapours. 
As  soon  as  the  preparation  for  this  wholesale  destruction  commenced,  the  Rats  took 
alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  on  shore  by  traversing  the  "  warps,"  or  ropes 
by  which  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the  shore.  Sentinels  were  accordingly  placed  by  the 
warps,  and  furnished  with  sticks,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  Rat  came  running  along  the  ropes, 
it  was  speedily  checked  by  a  sharp  blow,  which  struck  it  from  its  foot-hold,  and  knocked 
it  dead  or  dying  into  the  water,  where  it  soon  perished. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Rats  were  all  found  lying  dead  in  circles  Toond  the  biazieis. 
heaped  thickly  upon  each  other's  bodies.  They  had  instinctively  run  towards  the  spots 
which  were  comparatively  free  jBrom  vapour,  as  the  heat  of  the  burning  coals  forced  the 
suffocating  smoke  to  rise  from  the  spot  where  it  was  generated. 

The  Black  Rat  derives  it  name  from  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  of  a  greyish-black, 
instead  of  the  reddish-brown  hue  which  tinges  the  coat  of  the  brown  Rat  The  upper  jaw 
projects  considerably  beyond  the  lower,  and  a  number  of  long  stiff  hairs  project  through 
the  ordinary  fur.  In  size  it  is  rather  less  than  the  above-mentioned  animal,  and  the  eais 
and  tail  are  rather  longer  in  proportion. 

The  Black  Rat  is  found  in  all  warm  and  temperate  regions,  and  in  England  was  in 
former  days  extremely  numerous,  although  it  has  now  been  gradually  driven  away  from 
its  domains  by  the  larger  and  more  powerful  intruder.  It  is  not.  however,  so  rare  as  is 
sometimes  imagined,  and  may  still  be  found  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  it 
According  to  Mr.  Rodwell's  theory,  the  manner  in  which  the  brown  Rat  has  supplanted 
its  black  relation  is  not  by  war,  but  by  love,  the  stronger  males  of  the  brown  hue 


BLACK  RAT— M«t  tUMus. 


carrying  off  the  black  females  by  force  of  superior  strength,  and  thus  by  d^rees  merging 
tiie  weiO^er  black  race  into  the  powerful  brown  Rats.  In  France  the  two  varieties — for  Uie 
distinction  of  species  really  seems  to  be  but  doubtful — live  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
mixing  freely  with  each  other,  and  producing  a  curious  kind  of  parti-coloured  ofispring. 

The  skins  of  these  brown-black  Rats  are  considered  to  be  of  some  value,  and  they 
are  accordingly  pursued  by  the  rat-catchers  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  furriers.  Even 
the  brown  Rat  is  not  without  its  value  in  commerce,  as  the  prepared  skin  i&  said 
to  furnish  the  most  delicate  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  the  thumbs  of  the  best 
kid  gloves  ;  and  the  fur  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beaver  in  the  composition  of  hats. 

Albino,  or  White  Rats,  are  of  no  very  uncommon  occurrence ;  and  when  crossed  with 
the  black  or  brown  species,  their  offspring  is  curiously  pied  with  a  darker  or  lighter  hue, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  parent 

"  T'  little  vulgar  Mouse,"  as  it  is  quaintly  termed  by  old  Topsel,  is  a  truly  pretiy 
little  creature,  with  its  brown-grey  back,  grey  throat  and  abdomen,  soft,  velvety  for,  its 
little  bright  black  bead-like  eyes,  and  squirrel-like  paws.  A  detailed  description  of  so 
familiar  an  animal  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  its  habits 
g|id  manners. 
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like  the  rat,  it  frequents  both  town  and  country,  doiiig  an  infinity  of  damage  in  the 
former,  but  comparatively  little  harm  in  the  latter.  In  the  country  it  attaches  itself 
mostly  to  farmyards,  where  it  gains  access  to  the  ricks,  and  when  once  firmly  established, 
is  not  so  easily  dislodged  as  its  larger  relative  t}^e  rat.  However,  if  the  rick  be  kept 
under  cover,  the  Mice  cannot  make  any  lengthened  stay,  for  the  cover  keeps  off  the 
rain,  on  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  drink,  and  they  are  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
stack  in  search  of  water.  If  the  rick  be  placed  on  staddles,  it  will  be  then  safe  from 
these  little  pests. 

In  the  town  they  are  not  so  objectionable  as  in  the  country,  for  they  can  only  annoy 
the  human  inhabitants,  and  cannot  inflict  real  damage  upon  them.  They  are  bold  little 
creatures  in  their  way,  although  easily  startled ;  and,  if  permitted  to  carry  out  their  noisy 
sports  undisturbed,  run  about  an  inhabited  room  with  perfect  nonchalance.  The  walls 
of  many  of  the  college  rooms  at  Oxford  are  papered  over  canvas,  and  the  Mice  run 
scufifting  and  squeaking  between  the  canvas  and  the  plaster  as  if  they  were  the  legitimate 
owners  of  the  place,  and  the  tenants  were  only  located  there  in  order  to  cater  for  their 
benefit.  Many  a  wall  is  riddled  with  holes  that  have  been  made  by  the  irritated  occu- 
pants making  furious  lunges  with  a  toasting-fork — always  imsuccessful,  by  the  way — at 
the  noisy  little  creatures  as  they  scurry  about  behind  the  paper. 

They  are  odd  little  animals,  and  full  of  the  quaintest  gamesomeness,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  only  sit  quite  still  and  watch  them  as  they  run  about  a  room  which 
t^ey  specially  affect.  They  are  to  the  full  as  inquisitive  as  cats,  and  will  examine  any 
new  piece  of  furniture  with  great  curiosity. 

Mice  are  very  easily  tamed,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  common  brown 
Mouse  is  more  readily 'brought  under  subjection,  and  more  docile,  than  the  white  or  albino 
variety.  I  have  kept  many  a  set  of  Mice,  brown,  white,  and  mottled,  and  have  alwajrs 
found  them  to  be  very  susceptible  of  kindness.  To  tame  a  young  brown  Mouse  is 
an  easy  task ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  all  Mice  are  very  cleanly  animals, 
the  strictest  care  is  needful  to  rid  their  cage  of  all  impurity.  Their  bedding  should 
be  constantly  changed,  and  the  false  floor  of  their  cage  should  be  double^  so  ttuit,  while 
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one  is  in  use,  the  other  is  getting  dry  after  being  thoroughly  washed  Any  soft  substance, 
such  as  hay,  cotton  wool,  or  rags  will  suffice  for  their  bedding ;  but  I  have  found  that 
black  cotton  wool,  or  black  "wadding,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  fatal  to  Mice  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  venture  to  guess,  but  that  such  is 
the  case  I  have  had  practical  experience. 

Mice  are  cunning  creatures,  and  when  they  once  have  taken  alarm  at  a  trap,  cannot  be 
induced  to  put  themselves  within  such  peril,  no  matter  how  strong  the  inducement  may 
be.  For  a  while  it  is  possible  to  entrap  them  by  changing  the  kind  of  bait  as  soon  as 
they  have  begun  to  learn  the  result  of  eating  that  particular  substance ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  trap  must  be  entirely  removed  until  the  animals  have  forgotten  it 

It  is  a  marvellously  prolific  animal,  producing  its  young  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  at  a  very  early  age.  The  nests  are  made  in  any  sheltered  spot,  and  formed 
from  any  soft  substance,  such  as  rags,  paper,  or  wool,  that  the  mother  can  procure.  On 
taking  up  some  boards  in  my  own  room,  I  once  found  a  Mouse-nest  nearly  as  large  as  a 
man's  head,  composed  wholly  of  scraps  of  paper,  and  containing  six  or  seven  tiny  red 
semi-transparent  mouselets,  Uirough  whose  Httle  bodies  one  could  almost  see  the  substance 
of  the  nest  on  which  they  were  Ijdng.  Another  Mouse-nest  which  I  discovered,  was  made 
in  an  old  disused  harmonicon,  which  had  been  put  away  in  a  cupboard,  and  was  filled  by 
the  Mice  with  empty  nutshells,  the  refuse  of  a  bag  of  hazel-nuts  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  same  cupboaid ;  no  very  enviable  bed,  as  one  would  fancy,  and  the  reason  for  its 
construction  not  at  all  obvious. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  the  common  Mouse,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the  "  Singing 
Mice,"  concerning  whose  musical  accomplishments  the  scientific  world  is  rather  at  issue, 
some  persons  thinking  the  song  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  of  bronchitis,  and 
others  believing  it  to  be  volimtarily  produced  by  the  imitative  powers  of  the  performers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Field  newspaper,  one  of  the  correspondents  gives  a  curious  instance  of 
"  singing"  which  favours  the  former  of  these  suppositions.  A  Mouse  had  been  caught  in 
a  trap  with  weak  springs,  and  being  half  choked  by  the  wire  pressing  on  its  neck,  gave 
vent  to  a  twittering  or  chirruping  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  biid.  Other  correspondents^ 
however,  who  have  met  with  examples  of  singing  Mice,  seem  rather  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  musical  sound  is  produced  by  healtiiy  animals,  and  is  not  owing  to  disease. 
A  very  interesting  letter  on  this  subject  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Bev.  K  L.  Bampfield, 
of  Little  Barfield,  in  Essex,  and  seems  also  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  By  the  kind 
permission  of  the  writer,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  accoimt  to  the  reader^  and  will 
leave  him  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

*'  In  a  former  residence  of  mine,  some  Mice  took  up  their  abode  behind  the  wainscot 
in  the  kitchen.  From  motives  which  few  housekeepers  would  appreciate,  we  allowed 
them  to  remain  undisturbed  ;  and  most  merry,  cheerful  little  creatures  they  were. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  a  young  brood  was  being  carefully  educated  ;  but  they  did  not 
learn  all  their  accomplishments  from  their  parents.  In  the  kitchen  hung  a  good  singing 
canary,  and  we  observed  that  by  degrees  the  chirp  of  the  Mice  changed  into  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  canary's  song ;  at  least  it  was  so  with  one,  for  though  several  attempted 
it)  one  considerably  excelled  the  rest  I  (tm  not  sure  that  admiration  of  the  music 
influenced  them,  for  from  the  funny  facetious  way  in  which  it  was  done,  I  should  rather 
say  it  was  out  of  mockery,  or  at  least  from  a  love  of  imitation  Tet  the  result  was  very 
pleasing ;  far  inferior  to  the  canary's  note  in  volume,  strength,  and  sweetness,  it  was, 
perhaps,  superior  to  it  in  softness  and  delicacy. 

Often  have  I  listened  to  it  with  pleasure  in  the  evening,  when  the  canary  was  asleep 
with  its  head  beneath  its  wing ;  and  more  than  once  have  I  observed  a  kitchen-guest 
glance  at  the  canary,  then  look  round  in  some  astonishment  and  say,  '  Is  that  a  bird,  sir, 
singing?'  One  trustworthy  person  assured  me  that  he  too  had  had  in  his  house  a 
sinulai* '  Singing  Mouse.'  I  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  if  a  young  family  of  Mice 
were  brought  up  from  the  first  close  to  a  canary  or  some  other  songster,  some  of  ihem 
would  learn  to  sing." 

I  have  also  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  a  yoimg  singing  iat»  which 
-endeavoured   to  imitate  the  soimds  nroduced  by  a  piping-bullfinch  and  an  oidinair 
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goldfincL  In  the  first,  the  creature  entirely  failed,  but  was  tolerably  successful  in  its 
imitation  of  the  mild  notes  of  the  goldfinch.  The  same  animal  would  begin  to  sing  if 
•  a  melody  were  played  in  the  minor  key,  but  would  give  no  response  to  the  major.  The 
fondness  of  Mice  for  music  is  already  well  known,  and  may  afiTord  some  clue  to  their 
sensitiveness  of  ear.  I  believe,  by  the  way,  that  the  untaught  cries  of  all  the  lower 
animals,  whether  they  be  quadrupeds  or  birds,  are  in  the  minor  key. 

Smallest,  and  perhaps  the  prettiest,  of  the  British  mammalia,  the  elegant  little 
Harvest  Mouse  next  claims  our  attention.     The  total  length  of  this  tiny  creature  is  not 
quite  five  inches,  its  tail  being  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.     The  colour  of  its 
fur  is  a  delicate  reddish-brown,  the  base  of  each 
hair  taking  the   darker    tint,   and   the  point 
warming  into  red,  while  the  under  parts  of  the 
abdomen  are  white.    The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  brown  and  white  is  well  defined. 

The  description  which  is  given  of  the  Harvest 
Mouse  and  its  wonderful  nest,  by  the  Eev. 
Gilbert  White,  is  so  well  known  that  it  need 
only  be  casually  mentioned.  I  have  fortunately 
had  opportunities  of  verifying  his  observations 
by  means  of  a  nest  which  was  found  in  a  field 
in  Wiltshire  by  some  mowers. 

It  was  built  upon  a  scaffolding  of  four  of  the 
rank  grass-stems  that  are  generally  found  on 
the  sides  of  ditches,  and  was  situated  at  some 
ten  or  eleven  inches  from  the  groimd.  In  form 
it  was  globular,  rather  larger  than  a  cricket-ball, 
and  was  quite  empty,  having  probably  been 
hardly  completed  when  the  remorseless  scythe 
struck  down  the  scaffolding  and  wasted  all  the 
elaborate  labour  of  the  poor  little  architect  The 
material  of  which  it  was  composed  was  thin 
dry  grass  of  nearly  uniform  substance,  and  its 
texture  was  remarkably  loose,  so  that  any  pbject 
contained  in  it  could  be  seen  through  the  inter- 
stices as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  a  lady's 
open-worked  knitting  basket  There  was  no 
vestige  of  aperture  in  any  part  of  it,  so  that 
the  method  by  which  it  was  constructed  seems 
quite  enigmatical. 

I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  little 
builder  remained  in  its  centre  while  engaged  in 
its  construction,  and  after  weaving  it  around  her, 
pushed  her  way  out  through  the  loosely  woven 
wall,  and  re-arranged  the  gap  from  the  outside. 
It  may  be  that  the  nest  is  the  joint  work  of 
both  sexes,  the  one  remaining  inside  and  plaiting 

the  grass,  while  her  mate  bi-ings  fresh  material,  and  consolidates  the  work  from  the 
exterior. 

Perhaps  the  young  Mice,  when  snugly  packed  into  their  airy  cradle,  may  be  fed  by  the 
mother  from  the  exterior,  by  making  a  temporary  opening  opposite  each  little  one,  and 
replacing  the  material  when  she  proceeds  to  the  next  in  succession.  This  is  Mr.  White'g 
suggestion,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  ona  He  also  wonders  how  the  little  nest, 
which  was  entirely  filled  by  the  bodies  of  the  eight  yoimg  Harvest  Mice  that  lay  cradled 
in  its  embrace,  could  expand  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  increasing  dimensions. 
This  problem  may  Ije  answered  by  the  £act  that  the  loose  structure  of  the  nest  is  precisely 
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calculated  for  such  extension,  for  the  materials  are  so  interwoven  that  the  entire  stnietnii 
can  be  greatly  expanded  from  the  interior  without  losing  its  spherical  shape.  Such,  at 
all  events,  was  the  case  in  my  own  specimen,  and  is  probably  so  in  alL 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  in  a  wild  state,  except  that  it 
is  destructive  to  com  whether  stored  in  ricks  or  bams.  It  is  also  carnivorous,  or  rather 
insectivorous,  to  no  small  degree,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Bingley,  who  kept  one  of  these 
little  creatures,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed  it  with  various  insects.  This  propensity  was 
discovered  by  mere  accident,  the  Mouse  springing  with  wonderf^ul  activity  at  a  blue-bottle 
fly  that  happened  to  buzz  against  the  wires  of  her  cage.  Taking  the  hint,  Mr.  Bingley 
caught  the  fly,  and  holding  it  against  the  wires,  was  pleased  to  see  the  little  quadruped 
dart  nimbly  out  of  her  hiding-place  and  take  it  from  his  fingers.  She  always  prefemd 
insects  to  vegetable  food,  llie  same  observer  noticed  that  the  tail  of  this  animal  ia 
prehensile. 

Independently  of  its  small  size,  the  Harvest  Mouse  may  be  distinguished  from  a  young 
ordinary  Mouse  by  its  short  ears,  narrow  head,  slender  body,  and  less  projecting  eyes. 

The  bold  and  elegant  markings  with  which  the  fur  of  the  Barbaby  Mouse  is  decorated, 
render  it  a  very  conspicuous  animal,  and  when  the  creature  is  in  captivity,  always 
attract  the  attention  of  visitors  who  happen  to  pass  before  its  cage. 

The  dimensions  of  this  animal 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon Mouse,  while  they  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  rat 
Its  colour  is  very  pleasing,  the 
ground  tint  of  the  fur  being  a  rich 
brown,  and  the  stripes  of  a  whitish- 
yellow,  ver^g  by  degrees  into  the 
white  hue  of  the  under  portions  of 
the  body.  These  pretty  creatures 
are  tolerably  hardy,  and  can  en- 
dure an  English  climate  as  well 
as  most  animals  which  have  been 
brought  from  a  hot  and  arid  to  a 
cold  and  moist  country.  They  run 
about  their  cage  with  considerable 
liveliness,  sometimes  diving  among 
their  bedding,  and  ever  €uid  anon 
poking  their  intelligent-looking 
little  heads  from  among  the  hay, 
and  tripping  about  as  if  pleased 
to  exhibit  their  beautiful  fdr.  As 
may  be  supposed  from  its  title, 
.  .  the  animal  is  a  native  of  Barbeiy. 

It  IS  not  devoid  of  the  carnivorous  habits  of  its  race,  and  even  when  bountifully 
supplied  with  food,  has  been  known  to  develop  its  carnivorous  nature  into  cannibalism, 
eatmg  the  body  of  one  of  its  companions  that  had  died  while  in  the  cage. 

The  short,  sturdy,  stupid  rodent  which  is  so  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Hajister 
is  widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  where  it  is  an  absolute  pest  to  the 
agnculturists,  who  wage  unceasing  war  against  so  destructive  an  animal  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  habits  aad  character  of  the  Hamster,  a  short  description  of  its  external 
appearance  will  be  necessary. 

The  colour  of  its  for  is  a  greyish-fawn  on  the  back,  deepening  into  black  on  the  under 
portions  of  the  body,  and  softening  into  a  yellow  hue  upon  the  head  and  face.  The 
otherwise  uniform  tinting  of  the  fur  is  relieved  by  some  patches  of  whitish-yellow  upon 
the  cheeks,  shoulders,  and  sides.  The  creatui«e  is  furnished  with  two  large  cheek-pouches, 
which  are  capable  of  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  food,  and  which  can  be  inflated 
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with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animaL  The  length  of  the  adult  Hamster  is  about  fifteen 
inches,  the  tail  being  only  three  inches  long. 

The  Hamster  is  most  destructive  to  the  crops,  whether  of  com,  peas,  or  beans,  and 
when  the  autumn  approaches,  begins  to  plunder  the  fields  in  a  most  systematic  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  a  winter  store  of  provisions.  By  dint  of  dexterous  manage- 
ment, the  animal  fills  its  cheek-pouches  with  grain,  pressing  it  firmly  with  its  paws,  so  as 
to  lose  no  space,  and  then  carries  ofi"  its  plunder  to  its  subterranean  treasury,  where  it 
disgorges  the  contents  of  the  pouches,  and  returns  for  another  supply.  The  husbandmen 
are  so  well  aware  of  this  propensity  that  they  search  after  the  habitation  of  the  Hamster 
after  the  harvest  is  over,  and  often  recover  considerable  quantities  of  the  stolen  grain. 
The  destructive  capability  of  the  animal  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
Hamster  has  been  known  to  hoard  no  less  than  sixty  pounds  of  com  in  its  home,  while  a 
hundredweight  of  beans  have  been  recovered  from  the  storehouses  of  another  specimen. 

The  skin  of  the  Hamster  is  of  some  value  in  commerce,  so  that  the  hunters  make  a 
double  use  of  a  successful  chase,  for  they  not  only  recover  the  stolen  property  of  the 
agriculturist,  but  gain  some  profit  by  selling  the  skins. 
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The  burrow  of  the  Hamster  is  a  most  complicated  affair,  and  not  very  easy  to  describe. 
Each  individual  has  a  separate  burrow,  and  not  even  in  the  breeding  season  do  the  male 
and  female  inhabit  the  same  domicile.  At  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
several  rather  large  chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  horizontal  passages. 
In  one  of  these  chambers  the  creature  lives,  and  in  the  others  it  places  its  store  of 
provision.  There  are  at  least  two  entrances  to  each  burrow,  one  being  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  other  sloping.  Sometimes  there  are  more  than  two  entrances  to  the 
chambers,  but  there  are  never  less  than  that  number.  The  depth  of  the  chambers  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  Each  burrow  is  only  intended  to  serve  for  one  season,  and  is  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  winter.  xi.      w 

As  the  Hamster  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  the  excavated  earth  from  the  oblique 
burrow,  technically  called  the  "creeping-hole,"  its  locality  is  discovered  by  means  of  the 
mound  of  loose  earth  which  is  heaped  at  its  entrance.  Eighty  thousand  of  these  animals 
have  been  killed  in  one  year  within  a  single  district.  .       m  v  i  j    -4. 

The  Hamster  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  stiU  holds  its 

own  in  spite  of  the  constant  persecution  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  agriculturists  and 

the  regular  hunters.    There  are  several  broods  in  each  year,  the  average  number  of  each 

family  being  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve.    As  soon  as  the  young  Hamsters  are  able  to 
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shift  for  themselves,  an  event  which  occurs  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  they  leave  the 
maternal  home,  and  dig  separate  burrows. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  Hamster^s  character  is  its  dull,  unreasoning  ferocity,  which 
is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  danger,  and  causes  the  animal  to  attack  any  kind 
of  opponent,  whether  animate  or  not  An  irritated  Hamster  will  fly  upon  a  dog,  a  man, 
or  a  horse,  without  the  least  hesitation.  K  a  cart  were  to  crush  it,  it  would  try  to  bite 
the  wheel ;  if  a  stone  were  to  roll  over  it,  it  would  turn  upon  the  lifeless  stone  ;  threaten 
it  with  a  stick,  and  it  fastens  upon  the  senseless  weapon  with  malign  fury  ;  and  when 
opposed  by  a  bar  of  iron  nearly  red  hot,  it  has  been  known  to  grasp  the  burning  metal  in 
its  teeth,  and  to  retain  its  hold  in  spite  of  the  pain  which  it  must  have  suffered.  This 
combative  disposition  leads  it  to  fight  desperately  with  its  own  species,  caring  nothing  for 
sex  or  age ;  and  it  has  actually  happened  that  when  a  pair  of  these  animals  have  been 
placed  together  in  a  cage,  the  male  has  been  killed  and  partly  eaten  by  his  disconsolate 
widow. 

The  food  of  this  animal  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but  is  varied  by  animal  diet,  such  as 
worms,  insects,  mice,  small  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  such  vermin.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  and  achieves  its  robberies  imder  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night  It  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  true  hibernating  animal,  as  it  is  quite  lively  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
winter,  feeding  on  its  ample  stores  for  nearly  two  months,  and  becoming  very  fat  by  the 
combined  influence  of  inactivity  and  good  feeding.  Through  a  portion  of  the  winter  it 
becomes  torpid,  but  awakes  early  in  the  spring,  ready  to  renew  its  depredations  in  the 
fields.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and 
various  herbaga 
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These  are  many  animals  which  have  been  saddled  with  a  bad  reputation  merely  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  another  animal  of  really  evil  character. 
Among  these  misused  innocents  the  Wateb  Vole  is  very  conspicuous,  as  the  poor 
creature  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  various  poaching  exploits  which 
were  really  achieved  by  the  ordinary  brown  Rat 

It  is  quite  true  that  Rats  are  often  seen  on  the  river-banks  in  the  act  of  eating 
captured  fish,  but  these  culprits  are  only  the  brown  Rats  which  have  migrated  from  the 
farmyards  for  the  summer  months,  and  intend  to  return  as  soon  as  autumn  sets  in.  The 
food  of  the  true  Water  Rat,  or  Water  Vole,  as  it  is  more  correctly  named,  is  chiefly  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  various  aquatic  plants  and  roots.  The 
common  "  mare's-tail,"  or  equisetum,  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  Water  Vole, 
and  I  have  often  seen  it  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  common  rush.    Many  years  ago 
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1  shot  a  Water  Vole  as  it  was  sitting  upon  a  water-lily  leaf  and  engaged  in  eating  the 
green  seeds ;  and  on  noticing  the  kind  of  diet  on  which  the  animal  was  feeding,  I 
determined  to  watch  the  little  creatures  with  more  cara  My  own  testimony  coincides 
precisely  with  those  of  other  observers,  for  I  never  yet  saw  the  true  snub-nosed,  short- 
eared,  yellow-toothed  Vole  engaged  in  eating  animal  food,  although  the  brown  Eat  may  be 
often  detected  in  such  an  act. 

Many  communications  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  written  for  the  most  part 
by  persons  who  have  s^n  water-side  Bats  engaged  in  catching  and  eating  fish,  and  have 
thought  that  the  delinquents  were  the  true  Water  Vola  Indeed,  the  Vole  is  allied  very 
closely  to  the  beaver,  and  partakes  of  the  vegetaiian  character  of  that  animal 

However  guiltless  the  Water  Vole  may  be  of  piscicaptui*e,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
harmless  animal,  for,  independently  of  weakening  the  banks  by  its  timnels,  it  will 
sometimes  leave  the  water-side  and  travel  some  little  distance  across  the  country  in 
search  of  cultivated  vegetables.  One  of  these  animals  has  been  seen  to  cross  a  large  field 
and  enter  a  garden  in  which  some  French  beans  were  growing.  The  Vole  crept  up  the 
bean-stalks,  and  after  cutting  off  several  of  the  pods  with  its  sharp  and  scissor-like  teeth, 
picked  them  up  and  retraced  its  steps  to  its  home. 

The  colour  of  the  Water  Vole  is  a  chestnut-brown,  dashed  with  grey  on  the  upper  parts 
and  facing  to  grey  below.  The  ears  are  so  short  that  they  are  hardly  perceptible  above  the 
fur.  The  incisor  teeth  are  of  a  light  yellow,  and  are  veiy  thick  and  strong.  The  tail  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  common  Eat,  hardly  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body.  The  average  length  of  a  full-grown  Water  Vole  is  thirteen  inches,  the  tail  being 
about  four  inches  and  three-quarters  long.  It  is  not  so  prolific  an  animal  as  the  brown 
Eat,  breeding  only  twice  in  the  year,  and  producing  from  five  to  six  young  at  a  birtL 

The  Campagnol,  or  Shoet-Tailed  Field  Mouse,  is  even  more  destructive  in  the 
open  meadows  than  the  common  grey  mouse  in  the  bams  or  ricks ;  for  not  contenting 
itself  with  plundering  the  ripened 
crops  of  autumn,  it  burrows  be- 
neath the  ground  at  sowing  time, 
and  devours  the  seed-wheat  which 
has  just  been  laid  in  the  eartk 
Besides  these  open-air  depreda- 
tions, it  make  inroads  into  ricks 
and  bams,  and  by  dint  of  multi- 
tudinous numbers  does  veiy  great 
harm.  As  its  food  is  entirely  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  it  does  not 
enter  human  habitations,  where 
it  would  find  but  a  poor  chance 
of  a  livelihood. 

The  colour  of  the  Campagnol 
is  ruddy  brown  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  grey  on  the 
abdomen  and  chest.  Kie  ears  are 
rounded  and  very  small,  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  water 
vole.  The  tail  is  only  one-third 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  the 
tal  length  of  the  animal  is  rather 
more  than  five  inches.  As  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  water  vole,  and  is  very 
closely  related  to  that  animal,  it  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Field  Vola 

It  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and  its  numbers  are  almost  incredibly  great  in  districts 
where  no  means  have  been  taken  for  its  destmction.  Even  in  well-cultivated  fields, 
whether  of  grass  or  com,  the  Campagnol  may  be  found  in  vast  quantities  by  any  one 
whose  eyes  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  task  to  distinguish  the  little  creature  from 
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the  earth  on  which  it  moves.  At  one  time,  when  my  eyes  were  in  proper  order,  I 
have  frequently  gone  into  any  grass-field  at  random,  and  amused  myself  by  detecting  tk 
Field  Mice  as  they  crept  tlm)iigh  the  grass  blades,  and  endeavouring  to  watch  ihem 
in  their  sUent  and  almost  imperceptible  progress.  They  move  so  easily  through  the  green 
herbage  that  they  scarcely  stir  the  blades ;  and  are  so  similar  in  their  colour  to  the  earth 
as  it  shows  between  the  leaves,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  detect  them.  There  is 
hardly  any  sign  to  tell  of  its  presence,  except  an  undefined  sense  of  something  red  amoi^ 
the  grass,  which,  unless  it  be  immediately  poimced  upon,  feides  again  into  brown,  and  the 
thing  is  gone. 

'Sie  Campagnol  is  a  water-loving  creature,  and  is  oftener  foimd  in  marshy  ground  than 
in  meadows  which  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  lands  and  ditches. 
A  dry  summer  is  very  tiying  for  these  animals,  and  a  long-continued  drought  is  &ta} 
to  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Field  Vole  carries  its  destructive  powers  even  into  woods  pud  plantations,  and  is 
often  the  unknown  cause  by  which  some  cherished  young  tree  has  drooped,  withered,  and 
died.  These  little  animals  are  good  burrowers,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  into  the 
groimd,  and  nibbling  the  living  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Sometimes  the  mice  attack  the 
bark,  and,  by  completely  stripping  it  from  the  circumference  of  the  tree,  destroy  it 
as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  cut  down  with  an  axa 

Thebe  is  another  species  of  Field  Mouse,  in  which  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  proportiozi, 
and  the  dimensions  are  altogether  smaller.  This  is  the  Bank  Volb,  or  BjlSK  CAMPAOsroL. 
and  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse,  which  is  not  a  vole 
at  all,  but  a  veritable  mousa 

At  uncertain  and  distant  intervals  of  time,  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
such  as  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  subjected  to  a  strange  invasion.     Hundreds  of 

little,  dark,  mouse-like  animals 
sweep  over  the  land,  like  clouds 
of  locusts  suddenly  changed  into 
quadrupeds,  coming  from  soiDe 
unknown  home,  and  going  no  one 
knows  whither.  These  creataies 
are  the  Lemmings,  and  their  sud- 
den appearances  are  so  entireiy 
mysterious,  that  the  Norwegians 
look  upon  them  as  having  been 
rained  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
earth 

Driven  onwards  by  some  over- 
powering instinct,  these  vas^ 
hordes  travel  in  a  straight  line, 
permitting  nothing  but  a  smooth 
perpendicular  wall  or  rock  to  tam 
them  from  their  course.  K  they 
shoidd  happen  to  meet  with  any 
Uving  being,  they  immediately 
attack,  knowing  no  fear,  but  only 
urged  by  undiscriminating  rage. 
Any  river  or  lake  they  swim  with- 
out hesitation,  and  rather  seem  to  enjoy  the  water  than  to  fear  it.  Lf  a  stack  or  a  com-rick 
should  stand  in  their  way,  they  settle  the  matter  by  eating  their  way  through  it,  and 
will  not  be  turned  from  their  direct  course  even  by  fire.  The  country  over  which  they  pass 
is  utterly  devastated  by  them,  and  it  is  said  that  cattle  will  not  touch  the  grass  on  which 
a  Lemming  has  trodden. 

These  migrating  hosts  are  accompanied  by  clouds  of  predaceous  birds,  and  by  many 
predaceous   quadrupeds,  who  find  a  continiud  feast  spread  for  them  as  long  as  the 
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Lemmings  are  on  their  pilgiimaga  While  they  axe  cro6sing  the  rivers  or  lakes,  the  fish 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  banquet,  and  make  great  havoc  among  their  colunms.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  reindeer  is  often  seen  in  chase  of  the  Lemmings ;  and  the 
Norwegians  say  that  the  deer  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  them.  This  statement,  however, 
seems  to  be  rather  of  doubtful  character.  The  termination  of  these  extraordinary  migrations 
is  generally  in  the  sea,  where  the  survivors  of  the  much-reduced  ranks  finally  perish. 
Mr.  Lloyd  mentions  that  just  before  his  visit  to  Wermeland,  the  Lemming  had  overrun 
the  whole  country.  The  primary  cause  of  these  strange  migrations  is  generally  thought 
to  be  hunger.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  these  razzias  only  occur  at  rare  intervals, 
a  space  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  generally  elapsing  between  them,  as  if  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  those  which  were  drowned  or  otherwise  kiUed  in  the  preceding  migration. 

The  Lemming  feeds  upon  various  vegetable  substances,  such  as  grass,  reeds,  and 
lichens,  being  often  forced  to  seek  the  last-named  plant  beneath  the  snow^  and  to  make 
occasional  air-shafts  to  the  surfaca  Even  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and 
not  excited  by  the  migratorial  instinct,  they  are  obstinately  savage  creatures.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
describes  them  as  swarming  in  the  forest,  sitting  two  or  three  on  every  stump,  and  biting 
the  dogs'  noses  as  they  came  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  irritable  little  animals.  If 
they  happened  to  be  in  a  pathway,  they  would  not  turn  aside  to  permit  a  passenger  to 
move  by  them,  but  boldly  disputed  the  right  of  way,  and  uttered  defiance  in  little 
sharp,  squeaking  barks. 

The  colour  of  the  Lemming  is  dark  brownish-black,  mixed  irregularly  with  a  tawny 
hue  upon  the  back,  and  fading  into  yellowish-white  upon  the  abdomen  Its  length  is  not 
quite  six  inches,  the  tail  being  only  half  an  inch  long. 

The  common  Beaver  has  earned  a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  wonderful  instinct 
which  it  displays,  independently  of  its  very  great  value  in  producing  costly  fur  and 
perfume. 

This  animal  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  North  America.  In  days  long  gone  by,  the  Beaver  was  an  inhabitant 
of  our  own  island  It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  true  Beaver, 
and  that  the  Beaver  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  specifically  identical  with  that  of  America^ 
even  though  certain  small  dififerences  of  fur  and  colouring  may  be  discerned  between 
them.  The  social  Beaver  of  Northern  America  is  a  truly  wonderful  animal,  displa}dng 
a  singular  mixture  of  reason  and  instinct,  together  with  a  curious  absence  of  both  on 
occasions.  The  best  account  of  this  animal  is  to  be  foimd  in  Audubon  and  Bachman's 
valuable  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of  North  America^  to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  particidars. 

The  Beaver  lives  in  societies,  varying  considerably  in  number,  and  united  together  in 
the  formation  of  works  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  profession  of 
the  engineer.  They  prefer  to  make  their  habitations  by  small  clear  rivers  and  creeks,  or 
close  to  large  springs,  although  they  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  lakes. 

Lest  they  should  not  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  all  weathers  and  at  all 
seasons,  the  Beavers  are  in  the  habit  of  building  veritable  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  water  to  the  required  level  These  dams  are  composed  of  tree-branches,  mud,  and 
stones,  and  in  order  effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water,  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  thickness  at  the  bottom,  although  they  are  only  two  feet  or  so  wide  at  the  summit 
When  the  different  parts  of  the  stream  run  with  varying  velocity,  the  formation  of  the 
dam  is  really  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  for  wherever  the  stream  is  gentle,  the  dam  is 
huilt  straight  across  it ;  but  wherever  the  current  runs  smartly,  the  dam  is  curved  so  as 
to  present  a  convex  surface  to  its  forca  It  often  happens  that  when  a  dam  has 
been  made  for  some  years,  its  dimensions  become  very  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
trees  and  branches  that  are  intercepted  by  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  sprouts  thickly 
with  vegetation,  and  even  nurtures  trees  of  some  dimensions. 

In  forming  the  dam,  the  Beaver  does  not  thrust  the  ends  of  the  stakes  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  lays  them  down  horizontally,  and  keeps  them  in  their 
place  by  heaping  stones  and  mud  upon  them.    The  logs  of  which  the  dam  is  composed 
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are  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  vary  extremely  in  thickness.  Generally,  they  are  about 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  bnt  they  have  been  known  to  measure  no  less  than 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  An  almost  incredible  number  of  these  logs  are  required  for 
the  completion  of  one  dam,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  a  single  dam  will 
sometimes  be  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
of  a  height  varying  according  to  the  depfli  of  water. 

Before  employing  the  logs  in  this  structure,  the  Beavers  take  care  to  separate  the  bark, 
which  they  carry  away,  and  lay  up  for  a  winter  store  of  food. 

Near  the  dams  are  built  the  Beaver-houses,  or  "  lodges,"  as  they  are  termed ;  edifices  as 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  branches,  moss,  and  mud,  and  will  accommodate  five  or  six  Beavers  together. 
The  form  of  an  ordinarily  sized  Beaver's  lodge  is  circular,  and  its  cavity  is  about  seven 
feet  in  diaiueter  by  three  feet  in  height  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  extremely  thick, 
so  that  the  extenial  measurement  of  the  same  lodges  will  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  roofs  are  all  finished  oflf  with  a  thick 
layer  of  mud,  laid  on  with  marvellous  smoothness,  and  carefully  renewed  every  year.  As 
this  compost  of  mud,  moss,  and  branches  is  congealed  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  severe  fiosts 
of  a  North  American  winter,  it  forms  a  very  sufficient  defence  against  tiie  attacks  of  the 
Beaver's  great  enemy  the  wolverene,  and  cannot  readily  be  broken  through,  even  with  the 
help  of  iron  tools.  The  precise  manner  in  which  the  Beavers  perform  their  various  tasks 
is  not  easy  to  discern,  as  the  animals  work  only  in  the  dark 

Around  the  lodges  the  Beavers  excavate  a  rather  large  ditch,  too  deep  to  be  entirely 
frozen,  and  into  this  ditch  the  various  lodges  open,  so  that  the  inhabitants  can  pass  in  or 
out  without  hindrance.  This  precaution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  they  are  poor 
pedestrians,  and  never  travel  by  land  as  long  as  they  can  swim  by  water.  Each  lodge  is 
inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  Beavers,  whose  beds  are  arranged  against  the  wall,  each 
bed  being  separate,  and  the  centre  of  the  chamber  being  left  unoccupied. 

In  order  to  secure  a  store  of  winter  food,  the  Beavers  take  a  vast  number  of  small 
logs,  and  carefully  fasten  them  under  water  in  the  close  vicinity  of  their  lodges.  \Vhen 
a  Beaver  feels  hungry,  he  dives  to  the  store  heap,  drags  out  a  suitable  log,  carries  it  to  a 
sheltered  and  dry  spot,  nibbles  the  bark  away,  and  then  either  permits  the  stripped  log 
to  float  down  the  stream,  or  applies  it  to  the  dam. 
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Their  teeth  are  wonderfdlly  powerful  and  sharp,  and  their  jaws  are  possessed  of  singular 
strength,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  engraving  of  a  Beaver's  skulL 

So  sharp  are  their  teeth,  and  with  such  address  does  the  animal  use  them,  that  a  tame 
Beaver  has  repeatedly  been  seen  to  take  a  potato  or  an  apple  in  his  fore-paws,  to  sit  up 
on  his  hind  feet,  and  by  merely  pressing  the  apple  against  his  lower  incisors,  tod 
manipulating  it  dexterously,  to  peel 
it  as  really  as  if  the  operation  had 
been  performed  by  human  hands 
with  the  aid  of  a  Imife. 

Not  all  the  Beavers  employ 
themselves  in  these  imited  labours, 
for  there  are  some  which,  like 
drones,  refuse  to  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  are  technically 
called  "  Les  paresseux,"  or  the  Idlers, 
by  the  Beaver-hunters.  Tliese  ani- 
mals make  no  dam  and  build  no 
house,  but  content  themselves  with 
excavating  long  tunnels  and  taking 
up  their  abode  therein.  Several  of 
these  idlers  inhabit  the  same  bur- 
row, and  as  they  are  always  males, 
it  is  supposed  that  they  must  have 
been  conquered  in  the  contests  which  take  place  between  most  male  animals  while 
they  are  seeking  their  mates,  and  that  they  must  have  retired  into  comparative  solitude 
until  they  have  gained  sufl&cient  strength  and  courage  to  renew  the  fight  These  idlers 
are  gladly  welcomed  by  the  hunters,  for  they  are  easily  caught,  and  a  skilful  trapper 
tliiiiks  himself  ill-used  if  he  does  not  capture  every  idler  that  he  may  meet 

We  now  must  bestow  a  little  time  on  the  curious  odoriferous  substance  which  is  called 
"  castoreum"  by  the  learned,  and  "  bark-stone"  by  the  trappers.  This  substance  is  secreted 
in  two  glandular  sacs  which  are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  gives  out  an  extremely 
powerful  odour. 

To  the  castoreum  the  trapper  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  success,  for  the  Beavers  are 
strangely  attracted  by  this  substance,  and  if  their  nostrils  perceive  its  distant  scent,  the 
animals  will  sit  upright,  sniff  about  in  every  direction,  and  absolutely  squeal  with  excite- 
ment. Taking  advantage  of  this  CTirious  propensity,  the  hunter  always  carries  a  supply 
of  castoreum,  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  convenient  spot  for  placing  his 
trap,  he  sets  the  trap  and  then  proceeds  to  manufacture  his  bait  This  process  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  merely  of  taking  a  little  twig  of  wood  about  nine  inches  long,  chewing 
one  end  of  it  and  dipping  it  in  the  castoreum.  The  trap  is  now  laid  so  as  to  be  covered 
by  about  six  inches  of  water,  and  the  stick  arranged  so  that  its  perfumed  tip  projects  from 
the  water.  Any  Beaver  which  scents  this  bait  will  most  certainly  come  to  it^  and  will 
probably  be  captured  in  the  trap. 

Connected  with  this  strange  mode  of  baiting  a  trap,  is  a  habit  which  has  only 
recently  been  brought  before  the  public  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and 
Bachman. 

If  two  Beaver  lodges  are  tolerably  near  each  other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  lodge, 
which  we  will  call  lodge  A,  go  to  a  little  distance  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  superabundant  castoreum.  The  Beavers  of  lodge  B,  smelling  the  castoreum,  go  to 
the  same  spot,  and  cover  the  odoriferous  substance  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth  and  leaves. 
They  then  place  their  own  castoreum  upon  the  heap,  and  return  home.  The  inhabitants 
of  lodge  A  then  go  through  precisely  the  same  process,  until  they  have  raised  a  mound 
some  four  or  five  feet  in  height 

1*0  return  to  the  baited  trap  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one.  If  the  Beaver 
which  smells  the  bait  is  a  young  one,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  captured ;  but  if  it  should 
chaiide  to  be  an  old  and  experienced  animal,  it  will  not  only  avoid  capture,  but  rendei 
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the  trap  useless  until  it  has  been  le^Bet  For  instead  of  trying  to  get  at  the  bait,  it  fetches 
quantities  of  mud  and  stones,  heaps  its  load  upon  the  trap  until  it  has  raised  a  small 
mound,  and  after  placing  its  own  superabundant  castoreum  upon  the  little  hillock,  goes 
awav  in  safety. 

in  spite  of  their  store  of  provisions,  the  Beavers  become  very  thin  during  the  wints 
months,  so  that  they  are  in  bad  case  when  spring  comes  in.  However,  the  succulent  di^ 
which  they  then  find  has  a  rapid  and  beneficial  effect  upon  them,  and  by  the  begiimii^ 
of  autumn  they  are  quite  fat  By  study  of  the  Beaver^s  habits,  the  trappers  are  enabled  ts 
prognosticate  the  kind  of  weather  which  is  likely  to  happen.  For  example,  as  it  is  veO 
known  that  the  Beavers  always  cut  their  winter's  store  of  wood  in  good  season,  the  te 
of  their  early  commencement  of  this  labour  shows  that  winter  will  be  earlier  than  usual 

The  colour  of  the  long  shining  hairs  which  cover  the  back  of  the  Beaver  is  a  li^ 
chestnut,  and  the  fine  wool  that  lies  next  to  the  skin  is  a  soft  greyish-brown.  The  w 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  flat^  paddle-sha{)ed,  scale-coTerod 
tail  being  about  one  foot  in  length.  The  flesh  of  the  Beaver  is  eaten  by  the  trappers,  wb» 
compare  it  to  fl^ibby  pork.  The  tail  is  something  like  beef  marrow,  when  properly  cooked, 
but  it  is  too  rich  and  oily  to  suit  the  taste  of  most  persons.  The  female  Beaver  prodooa 
about  three  or  four  young  at  a  litter,  and  the  little  creatures  are  bom  with  open  eye?. 

The  Coypu  Rat,  or  Raooonda,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  a  native  of  Cenfeii 
America,  where  it  is  found  in  such  great  numbers  that  its  beautiful  fur  is  imported  in^ 
Europe  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  light  reddish-brown,  the  hairs  being  variegated  v^ 
both  tints,  not  unlike  that  of  the  beaver  in  character  and  general  appearance.  Inde^ 
the  creature  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  miniature  beaver,  with  the  exception  of  it* 
tail,  which  is  long  and  rounded,  instead  of  being  flattened  like  that  of  the  true  beaTe 
The  incisor  teeth  are  a  light  reddish-orange,  and  are  very  conspicuous  even  at  s(^^ 
distance.  The  length  of  a  full-grown  Coypu  is  about  two  feet  six  inches,  its  tail  bei^ 
about  fifteen  inches  long. 

It  is  a  quick  and  lively  animal,  and  very  amusing  in  its  habits.  It  swims  neaijj,  H 
not  quite,  as  well  as  the  beaver,  using  its  webbed  hind  feet  in  much  the  same  maiu^ 
It  is  wonderfully  dexterous  in  the.  use  of  its  fore-paws,  which  it  uses  as  if  they  were  hani^ 
while  it  sits  upright  on  its  hinder  paws  and  tail  I  have  often  watched  the  funny  antics 
of  the  Coypus  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  have  been  much  amused  by  the  manner  ii 
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which  they  traverse  their  domains,  and  examine  everything  that  seems  to  be  novel  If 
a  tuft  of  grass  is  thrown  to  them,  they  pick  it  up  in  their  fote-paws,  shake  it  violently, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  earth  that  clings  to  the  roots,  and  then,  carrying  it  to  the 
Heater-side,  wash  it  with  a  rapid  dexterity  that  might  be  envied  b^  a  professional 
laundress. 

While  swimming  it  looks  very  like  a  magnified  water  vole,  and  is  remarkably  quick 
and  agile  in  its  movements ;  but  its  gait  on  land  is  clumsy  and  awkwskrd  It  seems  to  be 
Equally  at  home  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers  or  the  shores  of 
ihe  sea  creeks,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  and  living  in  burrows  which 
it  Excavates  cdong  the  b'aiiksL  It  is  said  to  be  a  tolerably  powerful  animal,  and  to  make 
no  despicable  resistance  to  the  dogs  ^hi6h  dre  employed  in  its  chasa  It  is,  however, 
naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  can  be  rendered  iretf  tome  by  thCse  who  bestow 
J)roper  attention  upon  it 

The  OKDATRiK,  MtJSQUABH,  or  MusK  Ra.t,  is  a  native  of  Northern  America,  where  it  is 
!bund  in  variolas  places  above  the  twentieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  coloiir  of  this  atimal  is  a  dark  brown  on  the  upper  portions  of  its  body,  tinged 
iHth  a  reddish  hue  upon  its  neck,  ribs,  and  legs,  thC  abdomen  being  ashy  grey ;  the  tau  is 
if  the  same  dark  hue  a:s  the  body.  In  total  length  it  rather  exceeds  two  feet,  of  which 
Ifx^acsufement  the  tail  bccupies  about  ten  inches.  The  incisor  tCeth  are  bright  yellow,  and 
;hfe  nails  are  white.  The  whole  colouring  of  the  animal  is  so  wonderfully  like  the  hue  of 
;he  mttddy  banks  on  which  it  resides,  that  a  practised  natiXralist  has  often  mistaken  the 
Ondatras  for  mere  htmps  of  mud  until  they  began  to  move,  and  so  dispelled  the  illusion. 
The  hinder  feet  of  the  Ondatra  are  well  wCbbed,  and  theif  imprint  on  the  soft  mud  is 
rery  like  that  of  a  common  duck. 

The  food  of  the  Ondatra  in  a  wild  state  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  of  a  vegetable 
lature ;  although,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  onC  of  these  animals  has  been  seen  to  eat 
nuscles  and  oysters,  cutting  open  the  sonest  shells,  aM  eitracting  the  inmates,  and 
leaiting  for  the  hard-shelled  specimenil  until  they  either  of)ened  of  their  own  accord  or 
lied.  Although  the  Ondatra  is  a  cltimisy  walker,  it  wUl  sometimes  travel  to  some 
listance  from  the  water-side,  and  has  been  noticed  on  a  spot  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
oile  from  any  water.  These  animals  have  also  been  detected  in  ravaging  a  garden,  which 
hey  had  plundered  of  turnips,  paisnips,  carrots,  maize,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
aiscbievous  creatures  had  burrowed  beneath  them,  bitten  through  their  roots,  and  canied 
1.  71. 
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them  away  to  their  subterranean  storehouses.     The  maize  they  had  procured  hj  cuttEK 
the  stalks  near  the  level  of  the  ground 

The  Ondatra  lives  mostly  in  burrows,  which  it  digs  in  the  banks  of  the  river  in  wU 
it  finds  its  food,  but  sometimes  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  different  kind  of  habititkiL 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  soil  In  the  stiff  clay  banks  of  rivers  the  Ondatra  d^i 
rather  complicated  series  of  tunnels,  some  of  them  extending  to  a  distance  of  fiftees  ? 
twenty  yaids,  and  sloping  upwards.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  entrances,  all  d 
which  open  under  water,  and  unite  in  a  single  chamber,  where  the  Ondatra  makes  its  bed. 
The  couch  of  the  luxurious  animal  is  composed  of  sedges,  water-lily  leaves^  and  simik 
plants,  and  is  so  large  as  to  fill  a  bushel  basket.  On  marshy  ground,  and  espedUJly  tf  h 
be  supplied  by  springs,  the  Ondatra  builds  little  houses  that  rise  about  three  or  four  isi 
above  the  water,  and  look  something  like  small  haycocks. 

As  the  fur  of  the  Ondatra  is  rather  valuable,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  to  be  neaiija 
good  as  that  of  the  wild  duck,  it  is  rather  persecuted  by  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  ssm 
land,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  fiir  hunters.  If  these  creatures  have  taken  up  their  abode  ii 
burrows,  the  hunters  capture  them  by  stopping  up  all  the  holes  which  they  can  reach,  ai 
intercepting  the  animals  as  they  try  to  escape ;  but  if  the  ground  be  marshy,  and  th^  lifc 
in  houses  or  '*  lodges,"  a  different  plan  is  adopted.  Being  armed  with  a  four-pronged  barixfl 
spear,  the  hunter  creeps  qtdetly  towards  one  of  the  houses,  and  with  the  ftill  strengHi  ii 
his  arm  drives  the  barbed  prongs  completely  through  the  frail  walls,  transfixing  one  e 
more  of  the  inhabitanta  His  companion,  who  is  furnished  with  an  axe,  InLmedialdT 
hurls  down  the  remainder  of  the  wall,  and  secures  the  unfortunate  victims  who  are  hei 
down  by  the  merciless  steeL 

The  habits  of  the  Ondatra  are  very  curious,  and  are  admirably  related  by  Meass 
Audubon  and  Bachman,  in  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  : — 

"Musk  Bats  are  very  lively,  playful,  animals  when  in  their  proper  element,  the  wakr; 
and  many  of  them  may  be  occasionally  seen  disporting  themselves  on  a  cahn  ni^tiz 
some  miU-pond  or  deep  sequestered  pool,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direcfei, 
leaving  long  ripples  in  the  water  behind  them,  while  others  stand  for  a  few  moments  m 
little  hurdles  or  tufts  of  grass,  or  on  stones  or  logs,  on  which  they  can  get  a  footing  9bm 
the  water,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  then  plunge  one  after  the  other  into  & 
water.  At  times  one  is  seen  lying  perfectly  still  on  the  surface  of  the  pond  or  stress, 
with  its  body  widely  spread  out,  and  as  flat  as  can  be.  Suddenly  it  gives  the  water  i 
smart  slap  with  its  tail,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  beaver,  and  disappears  h&Msis^ 
the  surface  instantaneously,  going  down  head  foremost,  and  reminding  one  of  the  qikk- 
ness  and  ease  with  which  some  species  of  ducks  and  grebes  dive  when  shot  atw 

At  the  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  yards,  the  Musk  Bat  comes  to  the  surface  again,  sd 
perhaps  joins  its  companions  in  their  sports ;  at  the  same  time  others  are  feeding  cm  & 
grassy  banks,  dragging  off  the  roots  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  or  digging  nndenMi^ 
the  edge  of  the  bank.  These  animals  seem  to  form  a  little  community  of  social,  plavf^ 
creatures,  who  only  reqidre  to  be  unmolested  in  order  to  be  happy. 

Should  you  fire  ofif  a  fowling-piece  while  the  Musk  Bats  are  thus  occupied,  a  tenile 
fright  and  dispersion  ensues ;  dozens  dive  at  the  flash  of  the  gun,  or  disappear  in  &t 
holes ;  and  although  in  the  daytime,  when  they  see  imperfectly,  one  may  be  shot  ifH^ 
swinuning,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  kUl  one  at  night.  In  oider  to  ensure  success,  tbe 
gunner  must  be  concealed,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  see  the  flash,  even  when  he  fires  v^ 
a  percussion  lock." 

Traps  are  also  largely  employed  for  the  destruction  of  this  gentle  but»  unfortonatdr 
for  itself^  valuable  animal  The  traps  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  creature  is  taka 
and  struggles  to  get  free,  it  jerks  the  trap  into  the  water,  and  is  thus  drowned  If  i^: 
companions  discover  it  while  still  entrapped,  they  behave  in  the  manner  of  the  brew 
Bats,  and  tear  their  imprisoned  companion  to  pieces.  If  one  of  these  animals  is  shot^tfi 
not  immediately  retrieved,  the  survivors  surroimd  the  dead  body  of  their  companioB,  oi 
cany  it  off  to  their  homes  from  the  reach  of  its  murderer.  In  character  it  is  quiet  aii 
gentle,  and  although  armed  with  such  powerful  teeth,  makes  no  offensive  use  of  them,  ete 
when  handled  by  man  for  the  first  time. 
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The  shy  and  retiring  Hydbomys,  or  Beaver  Rat,  is  not  a  very  rare  animal  in  its 
lative  country,  but  as,  in  addition  to  its  natural  timidity,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  it 
8  but  seldom  seen  by  casual  observers.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  is 
bund  inhabiting  the  banks  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  It  is  an  admirable  swimmer 
ind  diver,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  water  vole  of  Europe.  Like  that  animal,  it  has 
i  habit  of  sitting  upright,  supported  by  its  hind  paws  and  tail,  while  it  employs  the  fore- 
feet for  the  conveyance  of  food  to  its  mouth. 

The  colour  of  the  Beaver  Eat's  fur  is  as  follows.  The  neck  and  upper  parts  qf  the 
[x)dy  are  of  a  dark  rich  brown,  which  is  washed  with  a  light  golden  hue  along  the  sides  of 
tihe  face,  shoulders,  and  the  flanks,  as  far  as  the  hind  lunbs.  The  under  surface  of  the 
t>ody  is  golden  yellow,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  "  chrysogaster,'*  which 
signifies  "golden-bellied."  The  basal  half  of  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  remaining  moiety 
is  white.  In  the  engraving,  the  contrast  of  the  colours  is  not  sufficiently  marked. 
The  total  length  of  the  Beaver  Rat  is  about  two  feet,  the  tail  being  the  same  length  as  the 
body.    The  hinder  feet  are  webbed. 


GROUND.  PlQ.^AuUuAflw  Swinti^nanng. 


The  Ground  Pig  is  one  of  the  links  between  the  beavers  and  the  porcupines,  and  has 
I  considerable  affinity  with  the  latter  animals. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
where  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon.     The  hair  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and 
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approximates  closely  to  the  qnill-hain  of  the  true  porcupii^eB,  being  either  flat  tad 
grooved  abQve»  or  deyeloped  into  flexile  spii^iea  The  taU  is  but  sparelj  oovered  va 
hair,  and  is  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  siaa  of  its  owner.  The  ninder  feet  are  o^ 
fnmished  with  fonr  tqes,  armed  with  large,  n^uoded,  and  rather  blunt  dawa  The  ea 
are  short  and  rounded. 

The  PoBCUFQ^  has  long  been  rendered  famous  among  mep  by  th0  extiaoidiii&j 
armoury  of  pointe(l  spears  which  it  bears  upon  it^  back,  a^d  which  it  'w^as  fonaedr 
fabled  to  launch  at  its  foes  with  fatal  predsioa 

This  animal  inhabits  many  parts  of  the  world,  being  found  in  Afidca^  Sootbea 
Europe,  and  India.  The  spines,  or  quills,  with  uphich  it  is  fonushed,  yaiy  considetaleT 
in  length,  the  longest  quUls  beii^  flexible,  and  not  capable  of  doing  xandi  hsm 
to  an  opponent  Beneath  these  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  shorter  spines»  firom  five  to  is 
inches  in  length,  T^hich  are  the  re^y  effective  weapons  of  this  imposiiig  array.  Thsr 
hold  on  the  skin  is  very  slight^  so  that  when  they  have  been  struck  into  a  foe,  thsr 
remain  fixed  in  the  wound,  and,  unless  immediately  ren^ioved,  work  sad  woe  to  tfe 
sufferer.  For  the  quiU  is  so  constructed,  that  it  gradually  bores  its  way  into  t^e  fle^ 
burrowing  deeper  at  every  movement,  and  sometimes  even  causiiig  the  death  of  tbs 
wounded  creature.  In  Africa  and  India,  leopards  and  tigers  have  ^^uently  been  kiM 
in  whose  flesh  were  pieces  of  Porcupine  quills  that  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  bodj, 
and  had  even  caused  supppration  to  take  pla^ca  in  one  instance,  a  tiger  was  found  to 
have  his  paws,  ears,  and  head  filled  with  the  spines  of  ^  porcupine,  whi^  he  had  vainxf 
been  endeavouring  to  kilL 

Conscious  of  its  powers,  the  Porcupine  is  not  at  all  an  aggressiye  animal,  and  seldom 
if  ever,  make^  an  tmprovoked  attack.  But  if  irritated  or  woi^nded,  it  becomes  at  onoe  t 
very  unpleasai^t  antagonist,  as  it  spreads  out  its  bristles  widely,  and  rapidly  backs  upoi 
its  opponent  There  are  few  horses  which  will  face  an  irritated  Porcupine ;  and  even  tk 
preliminary  rustle  of  the  quills  with  which  a  Porcupine  generally  prepares  every  atta^ 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  ordinary  horse  flee  in  terror.  The  rustling  sound  is  produced  h 
a  number  of  hollow  quills  which  grow  upon  th^  Porcupine's  tail,  and  which,  when  (hit 
member  is  agitated,  clash  against  each  other  with  a  sound  very  like  the  peculiar  rufSii^ 
of  a  peacock's  traii^. 

The  Porcupiue  is  a  nqctiimal  animal,  seldom  venturing  out  of  its  retreat  as  loi^as 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  is  therefore  nqt  often  seen  even  in  the  localities  whidi^ 
most  prefers.  It  is  said  not  to  require  the  pres^nce  of  water,  but  to  quench  its  thirst  br 
eating  the  succulent  roots  ai^d  plants  which  it  digs  out  of  the  ground.  Its  food  is  entii^ 
of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  various  kinds  of  ]ierbage,  as  well  as  of  bark,  &ci 
and  roots.  This  animal  takes  up  its  abode  in  deep  burrows  which  it  excavates,  sai 
m  which  it  is  supposed  to  ui^dergo  a  partial  hibernation. 

Aa  the  spine9  of  the  Porcupines  are  of  some  conunercial  valu%  and  are  used  fa 
many  purposes,  the  chase  of  the  animal  is  rather  popular  in  the  connta^i^  which  s 
inhabits,  and  derives  a  further  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  Porcupine,  ^j^ough  a  tinii: 
creature,  can  make  a  very  powerful  resistance  when  it  is  driven  to  despair.  In  fightii^ 
it  depends  wholly  oq  its  quills,  and  does  not  attempt  to  n^ake  the  least  use  of  its  stroi^ 
and  sharp  incisor  teeth,  which  are  able  to  cut  their  way  through  the  hardest  wood  as  if  i 
were  butter,  and  woi^d  inflict  most  dangerous  wounds.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  firom  ttjaIttt^ 
any  use  of  these  formidable  weapons,  that  its  first  care  is  to  protect  its  head,  h&^ 
probably  led  to  that  course  of  action  by  its  fear  for  its  nose,  which  is  so  sensitive  tfcii 
the  animal  is  stimned  by  a  comparatively  slight  blow  on  that  orgaa 

It  does  not  appear  tq  be  very  suscieptible  of  domestication,  probably  because  it  canBot 
.  find  teachers  who  are  sufl^ci,ently  fearless  pf  its  quills  to  pay  very  close  attention  to  it 
With  the  exception  of  the  hollow  quills  in  the  tail,  the  spines  are  encircled  with  altera^ 
rings  of  black  and  white,  producing  a  very  rich  contrast  of  colouring.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  quills,  and  upon  the  head  and  neck  there  is 
a  kind  of  crest,  composed  of  very  long  stiff  hairs,  which  can  be  erected  or  d^ressed  as 
pleasure.    Like  the  hedgehog,  it  can  coil  itself  into  a  ball  when  it  is  surprised  al  i 
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distance  from  its  haven  of  refuge,  and  can  pTe8e^t  such  an  array  pf  1i]iK!Pefttoning  spikes, 
that  it  is  quite  safe  from  any  enismy  excepting  man.  When,  howey^i  the  animal  is  at 
peace  it  is  capable  of  depressing  the  bristling  spears,  and  can  squoeaA  itself  through  an 
opening  which  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  n^uxily  large  enough  tQ  permit  the  passage 
of  an  animal  of  only  half  its  size. 

The  total  length  of  the  com^^on  Porcupine  i^  about  three  feet,  ^  inches,  the  tall  being 
about  six  inches  long.  Its  gait  is  plantigrade,  slpw,  and  cluixiip;^^  SMid  9(1  it  walks,  its  loi^ 
quills  shake  and  rattle  in  a  veiy  curious  manner.  Its  muz^  ^  ttii^k  aj|ld^  h^a^^  and  its 
eyes  small  and  pig^lika 


The  TuPTED-TAiLED  PoBCUPiNB  is  even  a  more  singular  animal  than  that  which  haa 
jiist  been  described. 
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The  quills  which  cover  the  body  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  instead  of  preserving  the  rounded,  bamboo-like  aspect  of  the  ordinary  Porcnpine- 
qnills,  are  flattened  like  so  many  blades  of  grasa  The  tail  is  scaly  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  its  length,  but  at  the  tip  is  garnished  with  a  tuft  of  most  extra- 
ordinary-looking objects,  which  can  hardly  be  called  hairs  or  quills,  but,  as  BufTon 
remarks,  look  very  like  narrow,  irregular  strips  of  parchment  The  colouring  of  the 
quills  is  rather  various,  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  black  towards  the  extremity  and 
white  towards  the  basa  They  are  very  sharply  pointed,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  deep 
groove  that  runs  along  their  entire  length.  Upon  the  head  the  quills  are  not  more  than 
one  inch  long,  but  on  the  middle  of  the  body  they  reach  four  or  even  five  inches.  Among 
these  quiUs  there  are  a  few  long  and  very  slender  spines  or  bristles,  which  project  beyond 
the  others. 

The  Tufted-tailed  Porcupine  has  been  found  at  Fernando  Po,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
India  and  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca. 

The  Ueson,  Cawquaw,  or  Canadian   Porcupine,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 

where  it  is  most  destructive  to  the  trees  among  which  it  lives. 

Its  chief  food  consists  of  living  bark, 
which  it  strips  from  the  branches  aa  cleanly 
as  if  it  had  been  famished  with  a  sharp  knife. 
When  it  begins  to  feed,  it  ascends  uie  tree, 
commences  at  the  highest  branches,  and  eats 
its  way  regularly  downward.  Having  finished 
one  tree,  it  takes  to  another,  and  then  to  a 
third,  always  choosing  those  that  run  in  the 
same  line ;  so  that  its  path  through  the  woods 
may  easily  be  trdced  by  the  line  of  barked 
and  dying  trees  which  it  leaves  in  its  track. 
A  single  Urson  has  been  known  to  destroy  a 
hundred  trees  in  a  single  winter,  and  another  is 
recorded  as  having  killed  some  two  or  three 
acres  of  timber. 

It  is  a  tolerably  quiet  animal^  and  easily 
tamed;  although  subject  to  sudden  fits  of 
alarm  at  any  strange  object.  One  of  these 
animals  was  so  entirely  domesticated,  as  lo 
come  volimtarily,  and  take  vegetables  or  fruit 
from  the  hand  of  its  mastery  and  would  rub 
itself  against  him  after  the  manner  of  an 
affectionate  cat.  When  irritated  or  alarm^ 
it  has  a  curious  habit  of  striking  sharply  with 
its  tail,  whi<?h  is  thickly  set  witti  short  qnills, 
and  causing  no  small  damage  to  the  object 
of  attack.  In  th«  work  of  Messrs.  Audubon 
and  Bachman  is  a  very  amusing  little  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  tame  Urson 
above  mentioned  repelled  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  a  fierce  dog. 

"A  large,  ferocious,  and  exceedingly  trouble- 
some mastiff,  belonging  to.  the  neighbourhood, 

CANADIAN  PORCUPINE.  OB  UBBO^.-Brtthimm  dorsdtum.  had  bccu  iu  the  habit  of  digging  a  hole  undo- 

the  fence,  and  entering  our  garden.      Early 
one  morning  we  saw  him  making  a  dash  at 

some  object  in  the  comer  of  the  fence,  which  proved  to  be  our  Porcupine,  which  had, 

during  the  night,  made  its  escape  from  the  cage. 

The  (Jpg  seemed,  regardless  of  all  its  threats,  and  probably  supposing  it  to  be  an 
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animal  not  more  formidable  than  a  cat,  sprang  upon  it  with  open  moutL  The  Porcnpiae 
seemed  to  swell  up  in  an  instant  to  nearly  double  its  size,  and  as  the  dog  pounced  upon 
it,  it  dealt  him  such  a  sidewise  blow  with  its  tail,  as  to  cause  the  mastiff  to  relinquish 
his  hold  instantly,  and  set  up  a  loud  howl  in  an  agony  of  pain.  His  mouth,  tongue,  and 
nose  were  full  of  Porcupine  quills.  He  could  not  close  his  jaws,  but  hurried,  open- 
mouthed,  off  the  premises.  It  proved  to  him  a  lesson  for  life,  as  nothing  could  ever  after- 
wards induce  him  to  revisit  a  place  where  he  had  met  with  such  an  unneighbourly 
reception.  Although  the  servants  immediately  extracted  the  spines  from  the  mouth  of 
the  dog,  we  observed  that  his  head  was  terribly  swelled  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  and 
it  was  months  before  he  finally  recovered." 

The  victorious  Urson  did  not  long  survive  the  aflfray,  for  as  the  summer  weather 
approached,  it  betrayed  unmistakeable  signs  of  distress,  and  finally  died  of  heat  A  similar 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  an  Urson,  which  took  a  sudden  umbrage  at  the  attentions  of  a 
person  who  was  attempting  to  caress  it,  and  unexpectedly  dealt  him  such  a  blow  with 
its  tail  that  his  offendii^  right  hand  was  instantly  covered  mth  wounds. 

The  Urson  is  not  so  fully  defended  with  spines  as  the  two  preceding  animals^  l^t  is 
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covered  with  long,  coarse,  blackish-bFOwn  hair,  among  which  the  short  pointed  quills  e 
so  deeply  set,  that,  except  in  the  head,  tail,  and  hinder  quarters^  they  are  Borair 
perceptibla  These  spines  are  largely  used  by  the  American  Indians  in  the  decorttioo  i 
their  hunting-pouches,  mocassins,  and  other  articles,  and  after  the  quills  are  extracted,  tb 
remainder  of  the  fur  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  used  for  clottiing.  The  flesh  of  the  Um 
is  considered  eatable,  and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  flabby  pork. 

The  length  of  the  Urson  is  not  quite  four  feet^  the  head  and  body  measuring  nia 
more  than  three  feet^  and  the  tail  about  nine  inches.    The  teeth  are  of  a  bright  orai^ 

In  Southern  America^  the  Porcupines  find  a  representatire  in  the  Coehdoo,  an  mad 
which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  array  of  quills,  but  also  for  the  prehensile  poret  e 
its  long  tail 

As  might  be  presumed,  from  the  prehensile  tail  and  the  peculiarly  armed  dam,^ 
Coendoo  is  of  arboreal  habits,  finding  its  food  among  the  lofty  branches  of  trees.  On  4 
level  ground  it  is  slow  and  awkward,  but  among  the  more  congenial  boughs  it  climbs  iS 
great  ease,  drawing  itself  from  branch  to  branch  by  means  of  its  hooked  claw8;  k 
seldom  using  its  tail,  except  as  an  aid  in  descent  The  food  of  this  animal  consislsQ 
leaves,  flowers,  fruity  bark,  and  the  soft  woody  substance  of  young  and  tendet  brandie 
which  it  slices  easily  with  its  chisel-edged  incisdt  teeth.  During  the  summer  jam 
the  Coendoo  becomes  extresmely  fat^  and  its  fle&h  ife  then  in  great  request,  being  W 
delicate  in  flavour  and  tender  in  character.  The  yDung  of  this  animal  are  bom  in  4 
month  of  September  or  October,  and  are  very  few  ih  number. 

The  total  leiigth  of  the  Coendoo  is  about  three  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail  oecnps 
one  foot  six  inchcjs.  Its  nose  is  thick  and  blunt,  like  that  of  the  common  Porcnpi* 
and  the  face  is  f\imished  with  Very  long  whisker-hairs  of  a  deep  black.  The  numens 
spines  which  cover  the  body  are  parti-coloured,  being  black  in  the  centre  and  white  i 
each  extremity.  Their  length  is  rather  more  than  two  inches  on  the  B&6k,  an  indi  audi 
half  on  the  fbre-legs,  and  not  quite  an  inch  on  the  hinder  limbs.  A  number  of  shoit  quib 
are  also  set  upon  the  basal  half  of  the  tail,  the  remainder  of  that  organ  being  foimd 
with  scales,  and  tapering  to  its  extretnity.  th^  col6tir  of  the  scales  ia  black.  & 
entire  ulider  surface  of  the  tail  is  covered  with  sitfiilar  scales,  among  which  aie  iits- 
spersed  a  number  of  bright  chestnut  hairs.  The  abdomen,  breast,  and  innet  face  of  fie 
lunbd  are  clothed  with  dense,  brown,  coarse  haira 

li  id  a  nocturnal  atlimal ;  sleeping  by  day,  and  feeding  by  night 

Thb  two  succeeding  animals  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  xnajls 
distinguished  by  the  diflFerent  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  structure  of  the  fe^  wid  w 
These  technical  distinctions  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  generic  differences  i^hich  cksB 
the  fi^t  tolume  of  this  work  There  are  several  species  of  Agoutis,  the  CoMiibK  A&X^ 
being  considered  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  their  habits  being  very  similar. 

The  Agouti  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  other  neighbouring  cotmtDft 
but  its  numbers  have  been  considerably  thinned  in  many  spots  where  cultivation  ii* 
been  indtistrioiisly  ctoied  on.  In  some  of  the  Antilles,  where  it  formerly  swarmed, i(< 
now  nearly  extirpated,  and  in  St  Domingo  is  but  rarely  seen.  It  is  a  voracious  vid 
eating  ahnost  every  kind  of  vegetable  food,  having,  however,  an  unfortunate  prefereneefe 
those  plants  which  have  been  reared  under  human  superintendence.  It  is  especially  ftndf 
roots,  such  $ta  potatoes  and  yams,  and  is  so  destructive  among  sugar-canes  that  ^ 
planters  are  forced  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Agouti  before  theses 
hope  for  a  good  crop.  Yery  few  of  these  aniTmLlsi  are  to  be  found  in  any  spot  where  dt 
sugaivcaine  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent  Besides  plants  and  nuts,  the  AffMi  ^ 
various  fruits,  displaying  a  strong  predilection  for  nuts.  like  many  of  the  nd^ 
animals,  it  is  capable  of  varying  its  diet  with  animal  substances,  and  will  seldom  vi^^ 
piece  of  meat  if  offered. 

It  is  a  tolen^bly  swift  animal,  as  might  be  supposed  &om  the  great  comparati^  I^ 
of  its  hinder  limbs,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  chase.  Op* 
Gountrv  is  on  that  account  rather  distasteful  to  the  Asrouti,  who  prefers  wooded  distzK^ 
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where  it  can  find  shelter  without  being  forced  to  run  for  any  considerable  distance.  When 
running,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  common  hare,  and,  like  that  animal,  is  rather 
apt  to  overbalance  itself  when' running  down  hill,  knd  to  roll  for  some  yards  before  it 
can  recover  itself  ^    ' 

All  its  movements  are  sharps  quick,  and  active,  and  even  while  sitting  upright  and 
engaged  in  feeding  itself  by  the  assistance  of  its  fore-paws,  its  head  is  continually  being 
turned  from  side  to  side,  and  its  bright  eyes  glance  ih  every  direction,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  surprise.  As  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  spends  the  whole  of  the  day  in  its 
dark  hiding-place,  its  ravages  take  place  under  cover  of  night,  and  are  the  more  difficult 
to  be  repelled.  Its  usual  resting-place  is  in  the  cleft  of  a  reck,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some 
decaying  tree,  where  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  aninikls  may  be  found  living  amicably 
together. 

In  these  dark  recesses  the  young  Agoutis  are  bom,  tod  are  laid  upon  a  soft  bed  of 
leaves,  where  they  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  sally  out  with  their  parents  on  their 
nocturnal  expeditions.  There  are  generally  two  broods  in  each  year,  and  the  number  of 
yoimg  at  a  birth  is  from  three  to  six. 

The  Agouti  can  be  readily  domesticated,  but  is  in  no  great  favour  as  a  pet^  because  it 
IS  so  fond  of  exercising  its  sharp  teeth  upon  any  article  of  furniture  which  may  fall  in  its 
way,  and  will  in  a  very  few  minutes  cut  its  way  thrbugh  an  ordinary  wooden  door. 
Moreover,  it  ill  repays  the  trouble  which  has  been  token  in  taming  it,  for  it  seems  to  lose 
all  its  amusing  qualities  when  it  is  once  placed  in  an  inclosure  and  furnished  with 
regular  food.  It  appears  hardly  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  kindness  from  cruelty, 
and  displays  but  little  emotion  at  the  presence  of  the  person  who  brings  its  daily  food. 
It  is  naturally  a  geiltle  creature,  and  when  captured  will  not  attempt  to  bite  the  hand  that 
seizes  it,  but  only  gives  vent  to  a  piteous  squeak  as  it  feels  itself  made  a  prisoner.  The 
flesh  of  the  Agouti  is  white,  and  good-flavoured,  and  is  thought  to  resemble  a  mixtigre  of 
the  hare  and  rabbit.  In  some  countries  which  it  inhabits  it  is  commonly  eaten,  while  in 
others  a  prejudice  prevails  against  its  use  as  an  article  of  diet 

The  name,  Dasyprocta^  which  has  been  given  to  the  genus,  refers  to  the  thick  hair 
which  falls  over  the  hind  quartejrs,  and  nearly  conceals  the  little  pointed  stump  of  a  tail 
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The  hair  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  a  bright  golden-brown,  but  on  the  back  and  sides  the 
far  has  a  curious  speckled  aspect,  on  account  of  the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  tints  with 
which  each  hair  is  marked.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  body  the  fur  is  only  about  one 
inch  in  lengtli,  but  the  golden-brown  hair  of  the  hinder  parts  is  more  than  four  inches  long. 
In  character  it  is  coarse,  though  glossy. 

Though  all  the  species  are  funiished  with  powerful  claws,  the  Agouti  is  incapable  of 
climbing  trees  or  digging  burrows.  It  is  said  to  have  some  idea  of  laying  up  provisions, 
and  to  hide  any  superabundance  of  food  in  some  place  of  concealment  In  size  it 
exceeds  the  common  rabbit,  but  does  not  equal  the  hare. 

Betwebn  the  agoutis  and  the  pacas  is  placed  the  Mara,  or  Patagonian  Gavy,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  an  animal  which  is  remarkably  swift  for  a  short  distance,  but  is  so 
easily  feitigued  that  it  can  be  run  down  by  a  man  on  horseback.  It  is  more  tameable 
than  the  agouti,  and  is  often  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication,  being  permitted  to  range 
the  house  and  premises  at  wUL  It  is  generally  found  in  couples,  a  male  and  his  mate 
occupying  the  same  "  form."  It  does  not  seem  to  burrow,  nor  to  keep  so  close  to  its 
retreat  as  the  agouti,  but  is  fond  of  crouching  in  a  form  like  our  common  hare.  It  is  about 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  about  nineteen  inches  high  at  the  crupper,  which  is  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  animal  At  the  shoulder  it  hardly  exceeds  sixteen  inches.  The  fur 
of  this  animal  is  soft  and  warm,  and  from  the  contrasting  colours  of  black,  white,  and 
golden-brown,  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Its  scientific  title  is  Dclichotu 
rntachdnicus. 


SOOTT  PACA.— CoBld^mf*  iMnt. 


The  Pacas  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  a  portion  of  the  skull, 
which  gives  to  the  entire  head  a  veiy  singular  aspect  The  cheekbone  is  enormously 
developed  into  a  large,  expanded  mass  of  bone,  concave  and  very  rough  on  the  ext^oi, 
and  smooth  and  concave  interiorly.  This  enlarged  bone  is  so  enormous  that  its  lower 
edge  descends  below  the  lower  jawbone,  and  hides  a  considerable  portion  of  it  Closdj 
connected  with  this  curious  structure  is  a  cheek-pouch,  for  which  no  use  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  There  are  also  two  large  cheek-pouches  which  open  into  the  mouth,  and 
extend  past  the  jaws  into  the  neck.  In  consequence  of  this  formation,  the  name  of 
Coel6genys,  or  "  Hollow-cheek,"  has  been  given  to  this  genus. 

The  Pacas  inhabit  Southern  America,  being  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  restricted  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  that  country,  and  have  also  been  found  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
L^nds. 
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The  Dusky  Paca  is  really  a  pretty  animal,  the  rows  of  white  spots  which  decorate  its 
sides  standing  out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich  black-brown  hue  with  which  the 
remainder  of  the  fur  is  tinged.  The  throat  and  abdomen  are  white,  and  the  lowermost  of 
the  four  rows  of  white  spots  is  often  nearly  merged  into  the  white  fur  of  the  under  portions 
of  the  body.  The  colouring  is  rather  variable  in  different  individuals.  The  paws  are  light 
flesh-colour,  and  the  large  full  eyes  are  dark  brown.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is 
about  two  feet. 

In  its  native  land  it  is  quite  as  destructive  as  the  agouti,  and,  like  that  animal,  is  a 
terrible  foe  to  the  sugaivcanes,  which  are  too  frequently  destroyed  in  great  quantities  by 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  Paca.  The  aggrieved  planters  retaliate  by  making  diurnal 
attacks  on  the  Paca  burrows  when  they  know  the  anunaJ  will  be  at  home ;  and  by  stopping 
up  two  of  the  three  entrances  which  lead  to  the  secret  chamber  of  the  midjiight  robber,  are 
enabled  to  dislodge  the  hidden  animal  from  its  retreat.  When  hard  pressed,  the  Paca 
turns  fiercely  on  its  assailant,  and  fights  desperately  in  defence  of  itself  and  its  homa 

It  is  an  active  animal,  in  spifce  of  its  clumsy  looks,  and  not  only  runs  with  considerable 
speed,  but  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  can  jump  welL 

The  favourite  localities  of  the  Pacas  are  in  wooded  districts,  in  marshy  grounds,  or 
near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  domiciles  are  excavated  in  the  ground,  but  are  at  no 
great  depth,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  admirable  state  of  cleanliness  in  which  they  are 
preserved  by  the  inhabitants.  The  burrows  are  often  so  shallow  that  their  roofs  cannot 
support  any  superincumbent  weight,  and  will  give  way  under  the  tread  of  man  or 
horse. 

When  properly  dressed  by  being  scalded  and  roasted,  the  flesh  of  the  Paca  is  much 
esteemed,  although  it  is  too  rich  and  fat  to  please  the  palates  of  some  persona  The  fur  is 
of  little  value,  being  short  and  harsh,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  Paca  is  useless  tmtU  it  has 
been  deprived  of  hfur  and  tanned.  TUe  Paca  is  only  moderately  intelligent ;  and  when  in 
captivity  appears,  like  the  agouti,  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  the  bright  intelligence  which 
characterises  its  wild  nature.  It  appears  to  take  grea^  care  of  its  iui,  and  is  as  fastidious 
in  its  toilet  as  the  domestic  cat,  washing  itself  in  the  same  maimer,  and  combing  itself 
carefully  with  the  claws  of  its  hind  and  fore  feet 

Few  persons,  on  seeing  a  Captbaba  for  the  first  time,  would  be  inclined  to  class  it 
with  the  animals  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related.  The  great  size,  the  harsh,  coarse  hair, 
more  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog  than  the  soft,  delicate  fur,  which  clothes  the  generality  of 
rodent  animals,  the  hoof-like  toes,  a;nd  the  heavy,  clumsy  bearing  of  the  animal,  are  so 
swinish  in  appearance  that  any  ordinary  spectator  might  well  imagine  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  very  curious  example  of  the  wild-hogs.  In  allusion  to  the  external  resemblance 
which  this  animal  bears  to  the  swine,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Hydrochoerus,  or  Water 
Hog.    It  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  has  a  rather  wide  range. 

The  Capybara  is  the  largest  of  all  the  living  rodent  animals,  rather  exceeding  three  feet 
in  total  length,  and  being  so  bulkily  made  that  when  it  walks  its  abdomen  nearly  touches 
the  ground.  The  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  heavy  and  blunt^  the  eyes  are  set  high  in  the 
head,  and  ase  moderate  in  size,  the  tail  ia  wanting,  and  the  toes  are  partially  connected 
together  by  a  develc^ment  of  the  skin.  The  colour  of  the  Capybara  is  rather  indetermi- 
nate, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hairs  are  marked  with  black  and  yellow,  so  that 
the  general  idea  which  its  coat  presents  is  a  dingy,  blackish-grey,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
The  hairs  are  rather  long,  and  fall  heavily  over  the  body.  The  incisor  teeth  are  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  .the  molars  ace  very  curiously  formed,  presenting  spme  analogy  to  those 
of  the  elephant 

It  is  a  water-loving  animal,  using  its  webbed  feet  with  great  power,  and  fleeing 
instinctively  to  the  stream  when  terrified  by  real  or  imaginary  danger.  It  pot  only  swims 
well,  but  is  a  good  diver ;  and  when  endeavouring  to  escape  froI^  a  foe,  always  tries  to 
evade  its  pursuer  by  diving  as  long  as  its  breath  wiU  hold  out,  and  only  permitting  the  top 
of  its  head  to  aj^ear  above  the  surface  when  it  rises  for  the  purpose  of  i^espiratioa  As, 
however,  it  can  remain  under  water  for  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  it  finds  no 
difficulty  in  esca^ung  from  any  ordinaiy  foe,  if  it  can  only  gain  the  shelter  of  the  welcome 
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stream.  The  food  of  this  animal  is  exclusively  vegetable,  and  its  curious  teeth  are  needed 
in  order  to  bruise  the  herbage  on  which  it  feeds  into  a  mass  sufficiently  pulpy  to  enable  it 
to  pass  through  the  very  narrow  throat 

The  Capybara  is  a  gregarious  creature,  being  generally  found  in  small  herds  upon  the 
banks  of  the  streams  which  they  frequent  These  animals  are  subject  to  considerable 
persecution  at  the  hand  of  man  and  beast,  as  the  flesh  is  remarkably  good,  and  when 
properly  treated  can  be  preserved  like  ham  or  bacon.  The  jaguar  preys  largely  on  the 
Capybara,  which  is  so  large  and  fat  that  it  affords  a  plentiful  and  succulent  meal ;  and  is 
so  easily  overcome  that  the  jaguar  finds  no  difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  a  dinner. 
There  is  a  land  of  musky  flavour  about  the  flesh  of  the  Capybara  which  is  very  attractive 
to  some  persons,  bift  is  equally  repulsiye  to  others.  When  startled,  it  utters  a  peculiar 
sound,  something  between  a  bark  and  grunt,  in  which  an  indefinite  noise  is  produced, 
and  a  large  amount  .of  breath  expended. 

The  Cavies  are  ^ell  represented  by  the  conpnon  Guinea  Pio. 

Few  animals  haye  received  less  appropriate  names  than  the  Ouinea  Pig ;  for  it  is  not 
a  pig,  but  a  rodent,  and  does  not  come  ftom  Qiunea,  but  from  Southern  America.  It  is 
very  easily  tamed ;  for  its  disposition  is  so  unimpressible  and  dull  tha|;  it  accommodates 
itsdf  to  change  of  locality  without  betraying  §tny  emotion,  and  seems  hai41y  to  be 
susceptible  even  of  fear.  Being  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  it  is  in  some  favoBt  as  a 
domestic  pet ;  and  as  it  is  remarkably  prolific,  it  very  rapidly  increases  in  numbers^  if  it  is 
well  defended  fix)m  cold  and  preserved  from  damp,  as  without  warmth  and  a  dry  habitation 
it  soon  dies.  The  food  of  the  Guinea  Pig  is  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  while 
feeding  it  generally  sits  on  its  hinder  feet^  and  carries  the  fo^  to  its  mouth  with  its 
fore-paws. 

An  idea  of  the  extreme  fecundity  of  this  animal  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it 
begins  to  breed  at  ten  months  of  age,  that  each  brood  consists  on  an  average  of  six  or 
eight,  and  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  young  family  they  are  driven 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  mother  is  then  ready  for  another  brood.  The  young 
Guinea  Pigs  are  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  and  covered  with  hair,  and  do  not  attain 
their  fiill  dimensions  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months. 
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The  coloTir  of  the  Guinea  Kg  is  very  variable ;  but  is  generally  composed  of  white* 
red,  and  black,  in  patches  of  different  size  and  shape  in  each  individual.  The  bare  portions 
of  the  skin  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  eye  is  brown.  The  animal  is  of  little  direct  use  to 
mankind,  as  its  flesh  is  held  in  very  low  estimation,  and  its  hair  is  so  slightly  attached 
to  the  skin  that  its  coat  is  useless  to  the  furrier.  There  was  formerly  a  prevalent  idea 
that  rats  had  an  especial  antipathy  to  the  Guinea  Pig,  and  would  not  haunt  any  place  where 
one  of  these  animals  was  kept.  Eabbit  owners  were  therefore  in  the  habit  of  placing  a 
(guinea  Pig  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  hutches,  in  hopes  of  scaring  away  the  rats, 
which  are  the  chief  enemies  of  tame  rabbits.  As,  however,  in  several  instances  the 
Guinea  Pigs  were  eaten  by  the  rats  instead  of  driving  them  fix)m  the  premises,  the  custom 
has  gradually  fedlen  into  deserved  disrepute. 

The  group  of  animals  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leporidse,  fix)m  the  Latin  word, 
Iqrus,  a  hare,  is  easily  distinguishable  fix)m  the  other  rodents  by  the  peculiar  dentition  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Usually  there  are  only  two  incisor  teeth  in  that  jaw ;  but  in  the  Leporidae 
there  are  four  incisors,  a  pair  of  smaller  teeth  being  placed  immediately  behind  the  usual 
apper  incisors. 

Tlie  common  Haeb  is  known  from  the  rabbit  by  the  redder  hue  of  its  fur,  the  great 
proportionate  length  of  its  black-tipped  ears,  which  are  nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the 
lead ;  by  its  very  long  hind  legs,  and  its  large  and  prominent  eyes.  When  full-grown  it  is 
>f  considerable  size,  weighing  on  the  average  about  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  sometimes 
kttaining  the  weight  of  twelve  or  even  thirteen  pounds.  In  total  length  it  rather  exceeds 
rwo  feet,  the  tail  being  about  three  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  common  Hare  is  greyish- 
>rown  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  mixed  with  a  dash  of  yellow ;  the  abdomen  is 
vlkite,  and  the  neck  and  breast  are  yellowish-white.  The  tail  is  black  on  the  upper  surface 
md  white  underneath,  so  that  when  the  creature  runs  it  exhibits  the  white  tail  at  every 
eap.  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  Hare  deepens  into  black,  and  there  are  many  examples 
>f  albino  specimens  of  this  animal 

It  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  has  therefore  received  the  specific 
Ltle  of  "timidus ;"  but  it  is  really  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  courage.  According 
o    a  well-known  English  writer — not  a  sportsman — we  malign  the  poor  creature  by 
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Btigmatizing  it  as  cowardly  or  timid,  because  it  runs  away  when  it  is  hunted  Half  a 
hundred  horsemen,  together  with  a  pack  of  dogs,  band  together  in  pursuit  of  one 
defenceless  Hare,  which  is  likely  to  run  away  under  such  circumstances.  There  is  hardly 
any  animal,  fix>m  an  elephant  or  lion  downwards,  that  would  not  run  away  in  like  manner , 
and  it  is  very  unfair  to  brand  the  poor  Hare  with  an  offensive  epithet  because  it  does  not 
attempt  to  fight  a  field  of  horsemen  and  a  pack  of  hounds. 

However  disposed  the  Hare  may  be  to  flight,  when  matched  against  such  overwhelming 
odds»  she  is  really  a  courageous  animal  when  more  fairly  dealt  with. 

A  countryman  had  captured  a  young  leveret  in  a  furrow,  and  was  proceeding  to  mark 
it  by  notching  its  ears,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  mother  Hare,  which 
flew  at  him  with  singular  courage,  and  struck  so  fiercely  with  her  feet  that  she  tore  his 
hands  rather  severely.  Finding  that  she  could  not  release  her  child,  she  stood  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  captor,  and  waited  patiently  until  he  liberated  the  little  Hare,  with  which 
she  went  ofil  The  Hare  is  a  very  pugnacious  animal,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  waging  the 
most  savage  fights  with  those  of  its  own  species. 

The  very  long  and  powerful  hind  legs  of  the  Hare  enable  it  to  make  prodigious  bounds, 
and  to  cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground  at  every  leap.  The  hinder  limbs  ar^  indeed, 
of  such  great  proportionate  length  that  the  animal  does  not  wdk,  but  proceeds  by  a  series 
of  hups  or  leaps.  The  Hare  is  so  constituted  that  it  never  becomes  fat,  however  rich  and 
fertile  may  be  the  pasture  in  which  it  feeds,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to  run  for  a  very  great 
distance  without  being  fatigued,  as  would  be  the  case  if  its  muscles  were  loaded  with  &t 
It  can  also  leap  to  a  considerable  height^  and  has  been  known  to  jump  over  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  eight  feet  in  height  in  order  to  escape  from  its  pursuers. 

It  19  a  wonderfully  cunning  animal,  and  is  said  by  many  who  have  closely  studied  its 
habits  to  surpass  the  fox  in  ready  ingenuity.  Appearing  to  imderstand  the  method  by 
which  the  hounds  are  enabled  to  track  its  footsteps,  it  employs  the  most  crafty  mancBUvres 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  ofi"  the  scent  Sometimes  it  will  run  forwards  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  then,  after  returning  for  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  same 
track,  will  make  a  gi*eat  leap  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  and  lie  quietly  hidden 
while  the  hounds  run  past  its  spot  of  concealment  It  then  jumps  back  again  to  its 
track,  and  steals  quietly  out  of  sight  in  one  direction,  while  the  hounds  are  going  in 
the  other. 

The  hare  also  displays  great  ingenuity  in  running  over  the  kind  of  soil  that  will  best 
suit  the  formation  of  her  feet,  and  be  most  disadvantageous  to  her  pursuers,  and  has  been 
known,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  break  the  line  of  scent  most  effectual  by  leaping 
into  some  stream  or  lake,  and  swimming  for  a  considerable  distance  before  she  takes  to 
the  land  again.  A  Hare  has  been  seen  to  brave  the  salt  waters  and  tossing  waves  of  the 
sea  when  closely  pressed  by  the  hounds,  and  to  evade  them  by  its  bold  ingenuity.  Some- 
times an  old  crafty  Hare  will  baffle  the  hounds  for  a  succession  of  seasons,  until  it  is  as 
familiar  to  the  hunters  as  any  of  the  dogs  or  horses,  and  makes  the  hounds  so  ashamed 
•f  their  failures  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  chase  it  with  any  good  will 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  the  water,  the  Hare  is  a  good  swimmer, 
and  can  sustain  itself  upon  the  surface  for  no  inconsiderable  time.  One  of  these  animals 
was  seen  to  swim  to  an  island  which  was  at  least  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  land,  and 
to  perform  itetask  right  bravely.  The  clever  animal  actually  waited  upon  tlie  shore  until 
slack  water,  when  the  tide  is  not  running,  and  having  ascertained  this  fact  by  frequently 
examining  the  rippling  waves  as  they  came  curling  over  the  beach,  launched  itself  boldly 
upon  the  water,  and  swam  rapidly  to  the  nearest  point  of  land. 

Although  possessed  of  a  remarkably  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  and  furnished  with  veiy 
quick  eyesight,  the  Hare  seems  to  employ  those  senses  upon  objects  which  are  behind  her 
rather  than  on  those  in  her  fix)nt  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  Hare  has  been  known  to 
swerve  in  her  course,  and  to  run  into  the  very  -midst  of  the  hounds  without  having  eitha 
seen  or  heard  them. 

The  Hare  does  not  live  in  burrows,  like  the  rabbit,  but  only  makes  a  slight  depression 
in  the  ground,  in  which  she  lies  so  flatly  pressed  to  the  earth  that  she  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  soil  and  dried  herbage  among  which  she  has  taken   np  her 
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temporary  aboda  Although  she  has  no  definite  home,  the  Hare  is  strongly  attached  to 
her  "  form,"  wherever  it  may  be  placed,  and  even  if  driven  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
hounds,  contrives  to  regain  her  little  domicile  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year  bring  on  their  varied  accompaniments  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
droughty  or  clouds  and  sunshine,  the  Hare  changes  the  locality  of  her  "form,"  so  as  to  be 
equally  defended  against  the  bitter  frost  and  snows  of  winter,  or  the  blazing  rays  of  the 
noontide  summer  sun. 

In  countries  where  the  snow  lies  deep  in  winter,  the  Hare  lies  very  comfortably  under 
the  white  mantle  which  envelops  the  earth,  in  a  little  cave  of  her  own  construction. 
She  does  not  attempt  to  leave  her  form  as  the  snow  fedls  heavily  around  her,  but  only 
presses  it  backward  and  forward  by  the  movement  of  her  body,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
space  between  herself  and  the  snow.  By  degrees  the  feathery  flakes  are  formed  into  a 
land  of  domed  chamber,  which  entirely  incloses  the  inhabitant,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  round  hole  which  is  preserved  by  her  warm  breath,  and  serves  as  a  ventilating 
apertura  This  air-hole  is  often  the  means  of  her  destruction  as  well  as  of  her  safety,  for 
the  scent  which  issues  from  the  aperture  betrays  her  presence  to  the  keen  nostrils  of  the 
dogs  which  accompany  the  solitary  hare-hunter,  and  which  are  trained  to  search  for 
these  air-holes  and  stand  sentinels  over  them  until  their  master  arrives  and  captures  the 
hidden  victim. 

When  "preserved"  in  great  numbers,  the  Hare  is  a  most  troublesome  neighbour  to 
the  farmer,  as  it  does  great  damage  to  the  crops  of  all  kinds,  eating  the  tender  blades  of 
wheat  almost  as  soon  as  they  peep  through  the  earth,  invading  the  garden,  and  even 
destroying  great  quantities  of  young  trees,  by  nibbling  the  green  bark  from  the  whole  of 
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their  circumference.  These  depredations  can  hardly  be  checked,  as  the  animal  lies  quietly 
in  its  "form"  during  the  daytime,  and  makes  long  nocturnal  journeys  in  order  to  procure 
its  food,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  garden  or  field  can  Eave  no  clue  to  the  home  of  the  thief 
which  has  injured  him- 

It  is  a  tolerably  prolific  animal,  beginning  to  breed  when  only  a  year  old,  and  producing 
four  or  five  young  at  a  litter.  The  young  Hares,  or  "leverets,"  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  are  bom  with  their  eyes  opeii,  aiid  covered  with  hair.  For  the  space  of  four  or 
five  weeks  they  remain  under  the  care  of  their  mother,  but  after  that  time  they  separate* 
and  depend  upon  themselves  for  subsistence. 

* 

The  common  Hare  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  Hare,  Lqpus  Hibimicus,  is 
extremely  common  in  that  coimtry,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  conmion  Lepiis  timidus. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  its  English  relation  by  its  shorter  limbs,  its  round  head^  and 
short  ears,  which  are  not  so  long  as  the  head  According  to  some  writers,  the  Irish  Hare 
is  identical  with  the  Alpine  Hara  and  ought  to  be  ranked  ^th  that  animal,  under  the 
title  of  Lepus  varHbtlia,  or  Yariable  Hare>  in  referelice  to  the  annual  blanching  of  its  coat 
during  the  winter  months. 

Besemblino  the  hare  in  general  appearance  and  in  many  of  its  habits^  the  Rabbit  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  animal  by  its  sinaller  dimensions,  its  different  colour,  its 
shorter  and  umtbrmly  brown  ears,  and  its  shorter  limbs. 

The  Eabbit  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  British  quadrupeds,  having  taken  firm 
possession  of  the  soil  into  which  it  has  been  im|)orted,  aild  multiplied  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  its  numbers  can  hardly  be  kept  withm  proper  bounds  without  annual  and 
wholesale  massacres.  As  it  ia  more  tameable  than  the  hare,  it  has  long  been  ranked 
among  the  chief  of  domestic  pets,  and  has  beeii  m>  modified  by  careful  management  that  it 
has  developed  itseK  into  many  permanent  varieties,  which  would  be  considered  as  different 
species  by  one  who  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  The  little  brown  short-furred  wild 
Babbit  of  the  warren  bears  hardly  less  resemblance  to  the  long-haired,  silken-fiirred 
Angola  variety,  than  the  Angola  to  the  pure  lop-eared  variety  with  its  enormously 
lengthened  ears  and  its  heavy  dewlap. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  Itabbit  is  an  intelligent  and  amuding  creature,  full  of  odd  little 
tricks,  and  given  to  playing  the  most  ludicrous  antics  as  it  gambols  about  the  warren  in 
all  the  unrestrained  joyousness  of  habitual  freedom  To  see  jiabbits  at  their  best  it  is 
necessary  to  be  closely  concealed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  watch  them  in  the 
early  morning  or  at  the  fall  of  evening.  No  one  can  form  any  true  conception  of  the 
Babbit  nature  until  he  has  observed  the  little  creatures  in  their  native  home ;  and  when 
he  has  once  done  so,  he  will  sei2e  the  earliest  opportunity  of  resuming  his  acquaintance 
with  the  droll  little  creaturea 

To  describe  the  manifold  antics  of  a  Babbit  warren  would  occupy  the  space  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  some  tweniy  or  thirty  animals,  and  even  then  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  the  proposed  task.  They  are  such  odd,  quaint^  ludicrous  beings,  and  are 
full  of  such  comical  little  coquetries  and  such  absurd  airs  of  assumed  dignity,  that  they 
sorely  try  the  gravity  of  the  concealed  observei*,  and  ^ometiihes  cause  him  to  burst  into 
irrepressible  laughter,  to  their  profound  disniay. 

At  one  time  they  are  gravely  pattering  about  the  doors  of  their  subterranean  homes, 
occasionally  sitting  upright  and  gazing  in  every  direction,  as  if  fearfiil  of  a  surprise,  and 
all  behaving  with  the  supremest  gravity,  ifext  moment^  sdme  one  gets  angry,  and 
stamps  his  feet  fiercely  on  the  groimd  as  a  preliminary  observation  before  engaging  in  a 
regular  fight  Suddenly  a  whole  party  rush  off  at  full  speed,  scampering  over  the  ground 
as  if  they  meant  to  run  for  a  mile  at  least,  but  imexpectedly  stop  short  at  an  inviting  tuft 
of  herbage,  and  nibble  it  composedly  as  if  they  had  not  run  a  ywrd.  Hien  a  sudden  panic 
will  flash  through  the  whole  party,  and  with  a  rush  and  a  scurry  every  rabbit  leaps  into 
its  burrow  and  vanishes  from  sight  like  magic.  The  spot  that  was  so  full  of  life  but  a 
moment  since  is  now  deserted  and  silent  as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited  for  ages ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  one  littie  nose  is  seen  cautiously  poked  out  of  a  burrow,  the  head  and  ears 
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follow,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  frightened  Rabbits  have  come  again  into  the  light 
of  day,  and  have  recommenced  their  interrupted  pastimes. 

Few  animals  are  so  easily  startled  as  the  Rabbit,  and  with  perfect  good  reason.  For 
their  enemies  are  found  in  so  many  directions  and  under  such  insidious  guises,  that  they 
are  well  justified  in  taking  every  possible  precaution  for  their  safety.  Sundry  rapacious 
birds  are  very  fond  of  young  Rabbits,  and  swoop  down  unexpectedly  from  some  unknown 
aerial  region  before  the  doomed  creature  can  even  comprehend  its  danger.  Stoats  and 
weasels  make  dreadful  havoc  in  a  warren,  and  even  the  domestic  cat  is  sadly  apt  to  turn 
poacher  if  a  well-stocked  warren  should  happen  to  be  within  easy  distance  of  her  home. 
Foxes  are  very  crafty  in  the  pursuit  of  young  Rabbits,  and  dig  them  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  expeditious  manner ;  while  the  common  hedgehog  is  but  too  apt 
to  indulge  its  carnivorous  appetite  with  an  occasional  Rabbit 

The  burrows  in  which  the  Rabbit  lives  are  extremely  irregular  in  their  construction 
and  often  communicate  with  each  other  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

From  many  of  its  foes,  the  Rabbit  escapes  by  diving  suddenly  into  its  burrow ;  but 
there  are  some  animals,  such  as  the  stoat,  weasel,  and  ferret,  which  follow  it  into  its 
subterranean  abode,  and  slay  it  within  the  precincts  of  its  own  home.     Dogs,  especially 
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those  of  the  small  terrier  breeds,  will  often  force  their  way  into  the  Rabbit  burrows,  and 
have  sometimes  paid  the  penalty  of  their  life  for  their  boldness.  The  Rabbit  has  been 
seen  to  watch  a  terrier  dog  safely  into  one  of  the  burrows,  and  then  to  fill  up  the 
entrance  so  effectually  that  the  invader  has  not  been  able  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  has 
perished  miserably  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  the  female  Rabbit  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  quits  the  ordinary  burrows, 
and  digs  a  special  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  her  young  family  during  their  first 
few  weeks  of  life.  At  the  extremity  of  the  burrow  she  places  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
herbage,  intermixed  with  down  which  she  plucks  from  her  own  body,  so  as  to  make  a  soft 
and  warm  bed  for  the  expected  occupants.  The  young  Rabbits  are  about  seven  or  eight 
in  number,  and  are  born  without  hair  and  with  their  eyes  closed.  Not  until  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  days  are  thoy  able  to  open  their  eyelids  and  to  see  the 
world  into  which  they  have  been  brought. 

When  domesticated,  the  female  Rabbit  is  sometimes  apt  to  eat  her  own  young,  a 

practice  which  has  been  considered  as  incurable.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  Rabbit 

acts  in  this  apparently  unnatural*  manner  from  very  natural  causes.     It  has  long  been  the 

custom  to  deprive  domestic  Rabbits  of  water,  on  the  plea  that  in  a  wild  state  they  never 
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drink,  but  obtain  the  needful  moisture  from  the  green  herbage  cm  which  they  feed.  But 
in  the  open  country,  they  always  feed  while  the  dew  lies  heavily  upon  every  blade, 
which  is  never  the  case  with  the  green  food  with  which  our  domestic  Rabbits  are  supplied 
Moreover,  we  feed  our  Eabbits  very  largely  on  bran,  poUard,  oats,  and  other  dry  nourish- 
ment which  they  do  not  obtain  in  their  normal  state  of  freedom.  The  mother  Rabbit 
instinctively  licks  her  young  when  they  are  bom,  and  is  evidently  liable  to  an  exceeding 
desire  for  liquid  nourishment  which  prompts  her  to  eat  anjrthing  that  may  assuage  her 
burning  thirst.  A  Rabbit,  which  had  already  killed  and  begun  to  eat  one  of  her  ofifsprinff, 
has  been  seen  to  leave  the  half-eaten  body  and  to  run  eagerly  to  a  pan  of  water  which 
was  placed  in  her  hutcL  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  when  an  animal  is  obliged  to 
afford  a  constant  supply  of  liquid,  nourishment  to  her  young,  she  is  forced  to  imbibe  a 
sufficiency  of  fluid  to  enable  her  to  comply  with  the  ever  recurring  demands  of  her 
ofiFspring. 

Rabbits  are  terribly  destructive  animals,  as  is  too  well  known  to  all  residents  near  a 
warren,  and  are  sad  depredators  in  field,  garden,  and  plantation,  destroying  in  very 
wantonness  hundreds  of  plants  which  they  do  not  care  to  eat  They  do  very  great  damf^ 
to  young  trees,  delighting  in  stripping  them  of  the  tender  bark  as  far  as  they  can  reach 
wlule  standing  on  their  hind  feet  Sometimes  they  eat  the  bark,  but  in  many  cases  they 
leave  it  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  having  chiselled  it  from  the  tree  on  which  it  grew,  and 
to  which  it  afforded  nourishment,  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising  their  teeth  and  keeping 
them  in  proper  order,  just  as  a  cat  delights  in  clawing  the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables. 

When  the  Rabbits  have  begun  to  devastate  a  plantation,  they  will  continue  their 
destructive  amusement  until  they  have  killed  every  tree  in  the  place,  unless  they  are 
efiTectually  checked.  Tliere  are  only  two  methods  of  saving  the  trees— one  of  killing  ail 
the  Rabbits,  and  the  other  by  making  them  disgusted  with  their  employment  The  latter 
plan  is  generally  the  most  feasible,  and  can  be  attained  by  painting  each  tree  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  clay  and  other  substances  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  bark  This  mixture  should  be  copiously  applied  to  the  first  three  feet  of 
every  tree,  so  that  the  Rabbit  cannot  find  any  portion  of  the  bark  that  is  not  impregnated 
with  the  nauseous  compound,  and  is  an  efTectual  preservative  against  their  attacks. 

In  their  normal  state  of  freedom.  Rabbits  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  but  in 
<iomestication  they  will  eat  a  very  great  variety  of  substances.  Many  of  my  own  Babbits 
were  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and  would  nibble  a  piece  of  hardbake  with  great  enjoyment, 
though  they  were  always  much  discomposed  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  their  strange  diet, 
and  used  to  shake  their  heads  violently  from  side  to  side  when  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  disengage  their  teeth.  They  would  also  eat  tallow  candles,  a  faet  which  I 
discovered  accidentally,  by  seeing  them  devour  a  candle^nd  that  had  fallen  out  of  an  old 
lantern.  These  curious  predilections  were  the  more  unaccountable,  because  the  ajnmab 
were  most  liberally  supplied  with  food,  and  were  also  permitted  to  run  in  the  kitchen 
garden  for  a  limited  time  daily,  and  to  feed  upon  the  growing  lettuces,  parsley,  cairots, 
and  other  vegetables,  as  they  pleased. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Rabbit  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  hare,  so  that  the  two  animals 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  close  proximity.  The  possibility  of  a  hybrid  pro^ny 
between  the  two  species  was,  until  late  years,  entirely  denied.  There  are,  however,  several 
accidental  instances  of  such  a  phenomenon,  and  in  every  case  the  father  has  been  a  Rabbit 
and  the  mother  a  hare.  There  are  many  examples  of  young  Rabbits  which  possess  much 
of  the  colouring  and  general  aspect  of  the  hare,  but  tiieseare  almost  invariably  the  ofispring 
flif  domesticated  Rabbits  which  have  been  turned  into  a  warren. 

In  its  native  state,  the  fur  of  the  Rabbit  is  of  nearly  uniform  brown,  but  when  the 
anin^l  is  domesticated,  its  coat  assumes  a  variety  of  hues,  such  as  pure  white,  jetty  black, 
pied,  dun,  slaty-grey,  and  many  other  tints. 

The  Chinchilla,  so  well  known  for  its  exquisitely  soft  and  ddicate  fur,  belongs  to  the 
group  of  animals  which  are  known  to  zoologists  under  the  title  of  Jerb6id«,  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  comparative  length  of  tlieir  hinder  limbs,  and  their  long,  hair- 
clothed  tails. 
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The  Chinchilla  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southeni  America,  living  cliit?fly  among  the  higlier 
mountainous  districts,  where  its  thick  silken  fur  is  of  infinite  service  in  protecting  it  from 
the  cold  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  digging  its  subterranean  homes  in  the  valleys  which 
intersect  the  hilly  country  in  which  it  lives,  and  banding  together  in  great  numbers  in 
certain  favoured  localities.  The  food  of  the  Chinchilla  is  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  various  bulbous  roots,  which  it  disinters  by  means  of  its  powerful 
fossorial  paws.  While  feeding,  it  sits  upon  its  hinder  feet,  and  conveys  the  food  to  its  mouth 
with  its  fore-feet^  which  it  uses  with  singular  adroitness.  It  is  a  most  exquisitely  cleanly 
animal,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  its  fur,  for  we  may  always 
remark,  that  whenever  an  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  or  the  texture  of  its 
natural  robes,  it  is  always  most  assiduous  in  preserving  them  from  any  substance 
that  might  stain  their  purity  or 
clog  their  fibres. 

The  fur  of  the  Chinchilla  is 
of  a  delicate  clear  cjrey  upon  the 
back,  softening  into  a  greyish- 
white  on  the  under  portions,  and 
its  texture  is  marvellously  soft 
and  fina  As  the  fur  seems  to 
be   of  two   different  qualities  in 

animals  that    are  brought  from 

different  parts  of  South  America, 

it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be 

either  two  distinct  species  of  this 

animal,  or  at  least  two  permanent 

varieties,  the  hair  of  one  being  very 

much  more  delicate  than  that  of 

the  other.    Besides  being  dressed 

and  employed  as  a  far,  the  hair 

of  the  Chinchilla  Is  so  long  and 

soft  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 

loom,  and  has  been  manufactured 

iuto  various  fabrics  wheie  warmth 

and  lightness  are  equally  required. 

As  the  animal  is  very  small,  on^y  measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  total  lengthy 

the  tail  oceupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  measuremeilt,  many  skins  are  employed  in  the 

manufaotuie  of  one  article  of  ordinary  dress,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Chinchilla  is 

xiecessarily  very  considerable  in  order  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for  this  deservedly- 
popular  for. 

Afi  far  as  is  known,  the  Chinchilla  is  not  a  very  intelligent  animal,  seeming  to  }» 

hardly  superior  to  the  guinea  pig  in  intellect,  and  appearing  scarcely  to  recognise  even  thet 

hand  that  supplies  it  with  food. 

The  LagkStis  is  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  animal  by  the  structure  et  the^ 
fore-feet,  which  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes,  while  those  of  the  chinchilla  possess- 
five.  The  ears  are  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  head,^  and  being  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  bare,  have  gained  for  the  animal  the  generic  name  of  Lagotis,  or  Hare^ 
eared. 

The  hinder  limbs  ar^  long,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  hare  or  rabbit;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  creature  partakes  greatly  of  the  leporine  character.  The  coat  is 
very  like  that  of  the  hare  in  colour  and  texture,  and  is  soft,  long,  and  rather  woolly,  but  &s 
it  is  only  slightly  attached  to  the  skin  is  valueless  as  a  fur.  The  long  ears  are  rounded,  at 
tbedr  extremities,  and  their  margins  are  rolled  inwards.  The  tail  is  so  long  that  it  fohns 
a  r^Q^y  me^ns  of  separating  the  Lagotis  from  the  hares  or  rabbits,  being  quite  as  long  a& 
the  body,  and  thickly  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  and  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocky 
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localities  among  which  it  dwells.  Although  tolerably  active,  it  appears  to  be  possessed 
of  little  endurance,  never  attempting  to  escape  by  speed  if  it  should  chance  to  be  alarmed, 
but  diving  at  once  into  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  nearest  cranny.  When  wounded,  they 
always  seek  the  same  retreat,  so  that  unless  they  are  killed  by  some  instantly  mortal 
injury,  their  bodies  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  hunter.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is 
so  slightly  attached  to  the  skin  that  it  comes  away  when  handled.  The  flesh,  however,  is 
delicate  and  tender,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  value  as  an  artide  of  food  that 
the  Lagotis  is  hunted. 

The  Gebboas  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  kangaroos,  not  only  in  their  general 
appearance,  but  in  many  of  their  habits.  like  those  animals,  they  leap  over  distances 
which  are  absolutely  enormous  when  the  size  of  their  bodies  is  taken  into  consideratioii, 
they  constantly  sit  upright  in  order  to  observe  surrounding  objects,  their  food  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  they  carry  it  to  their  mouths  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  for&-limbs  are 
extremely  short,  while  the  hinder  legs  and  feet  are  developed  to  a  very  great  extent^  and 
they  are  all  furnished  with  a  long,  hair-clad  tail,  which  serves  to  aid  them  in  preserviflg 
their  balance  while  shooting  through  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  fanuliar  of  these  leaping  rodents  is  the  Spbing  Haas,  or  Capb 
GsBBOA,  sometimes  called,  from  its  hare-like  aspect^  the  Cape  Leapinq  Habb. 

It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa^  and  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the 
sides  of  mountains,  where  it  inhabits  certain  burrows  which  it  tunnels  for  itself  in  the 
ground.  It  prefers  sandy  groimd  for  the  locality  of  its  habitation,  and  associates  together 
in  great  profusion  in  favourable  spots,  so  that  the  earth  is  completely  honeycombed  with 
its  burrows.  Being  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  is  rarely  seen  by  daylight,  seldom  leaving  its 
stronghold  as  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  The  natives,  who  set  some  value  on 
its  flesh,  take  advantage  of  tins  habit»  and  being  sure  of  flnding  the  Spring  Haas  at  home 
during  the  daytime,  take  their  measures  accorcUngly.  Placing  a  sentinel  at  the  month  of 
the  burrow,  they  force  the  inmate  to  evacuate  the  premises  by  pouring  a  deluge  of  water 
into  the  hole,  and  as  it  rushes  into  the  open  air,  it  is  seized  or  struck  down  by  the  ready 
hand  of  the  sentinel 
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Like  the  kangaroos,  the  Sprmg  Haas  prefers  rough  and  rocky  ground  to  a  smooth  8oiI> 
and  displays  such  wonderful  agility  as  it  leaps  from  spot  to  spot,  that  it  can  bafiSe  almost 
any  foe  by  its  mere  power  of  jumping.  At  a  single  leap  this  creature  will  compass  a 
space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  able  to  continue  these  extraordinary  bounds  for  a 
^reat  distance.  It  is  rather  a  mischievous  animal,  as,  like  the  common  hare,  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  nocturnal  raids  upon  the  corn-fields  and  gardens,  and  escaping  safely 
to  its  subterranean  burrow  before  the  sunrise. 

With  the  exception  of  shorter  ears,  and  the  elongated  hinder  limbs,  the  Spring  Haas 
is  not  unlike  our  common  hare.  The  fur  is  of  a  dark  fawn,  or  reddish-brown,  perceptibly 
tinged  with  yellow  on  the  upper  parts,  and  fading  into  greyish- white  beneath.  In  texture 
it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hara  The  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  heavily 
covered  with  rather  stiff  hairs,  which  at  the  extremity  are  of  a  deep  black  hue.  Upon 
the  fore-legs  there  are  five  toes,  which  are  armed  with  powerful  claws,  by  means  of  which 
the  animal  digs  its  burrows,  while  the  hinder  feet  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes,  each 
of  which  is  tipped  with  a  long  and  rather  sharply  pointed  claw. 

The  Jerb6id8B  find  their  best  type  in  the  common  Gerboa  of  Northern  AMca. 

This  beautiful  and  active  little  animal  is  hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  rat, 
although  its  peculiar  attitudes  and  its  extremely  long  tail  give  it  an  appearance  of 
greater  dimensions  than  it  really  possessea  The  general  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  light  dun, 
washed  with  yellow,  the  abdomen  being  nearly  white.  The  tail  is  of  very  great 
proportionate  length,  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  tufted-  at  its  extremity  with  stiff  black 
hairs,  the  extreme  tip  being  white.  From  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon 
this  member  and  its  use  to  the  animal,  it  appears  that  the  tail  is  of  infinite  service  in 
preserving  the  proper  balance  of  the  body  while  the  creature  is  flying  through  mid-air  in 
its  extraordinaiy  leaps ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  tail  was  shortened,  the  power  of  leaping 
diminished,  and  when  it  was  entirely  removed,  the  animal  was  afraid  to  leap  at  all.  Such 
truncated  specimens  were  almost  deprived  of  all  power  of  locomotion,  for  they  could 
never  preserve  their  balance  as  they  rose  upon  their  hinder  feet,  but  rolled  over  on  their 
backs.    As  the  Gerboa  rises  from  one  of  its  huge  boimds  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
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a  second  leap,  it  curves  its  tail  into  the  peculiar  form  which  is  represented  in  the 
engraving,  but  straightens  it  in  its  aerial  course. 

The  uerboa  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  lives  in  society,  so  that  it  forms  large  natural 
"  warrens  '*  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  takes  up  its  residence.  It  is  much 
hunted  by  the  natives,  who  set  some  store  by  its  rather  unpalatable  flesh,  and  is  captured 
by  stopping  up  as  many  burrows  as  can  conveniently  be  reached,  and  killing  the  Gerboas 
as  they  rush  affrighted  from  the  open  entrances.  This  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  successful 
mode  of  capturing  these  fleet  and  agile  creatures ;  for  if  they  can  once  leap  away  from  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  pursuers,  they  scout"  over  the  ground  with  such  wonderful 
speed  that  they  can  hardly  be  overtaken  even  by  a  trained  greyhound. 

Dry  and  sandy  spots  are  in  greatest  favour  with  the  Gerboa,  which  is  better  ab?e  to. dig 
in  such  soils  than  in  moist  situations.  Against  the  injurious  effects  6f  the  hard  and  'bnrriin^ 
ground  upon  its  feet  it  is  guarded  by  a  thick  covering  of  stiff,  bristly  hairs,  which  defend 
the  soles  of  the  feet  from  injury,  and,  moreover,  are  useful  in  giving  a  firm  ^lold  upon  the 
ground  when  the  animal  is  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  its  extraordinary  bouiids.  It  is  a 
lively  and  playful  animal,  delighting  to  bask  itself  in  the  sun  near  the  entrance' of  its 
burrows,  and  to. divert  itself  by  occasional  gambols  with  its  companions.  Although  it 
makes  these  visits  to  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun, 
the  (Jerboa  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  feeds  only  by  night. 

By  the  united  powers  of  its  teeth  and  claws  it  can  drive  its  tunnel  through  impediments 
which  would  baffle  any  ordinary  animal ;  for  it  can  not  only  cut  its  way  through  the 
hardest  sand,  but  is  even  able  to  gnaw  a  passage  through  the  thin  layer  rf  stone  which 
lies  beneath  the  sand.  Tlie  food  of  these  animals  consists  chiefly  of  roots  and  similar 
substances,  which  it  digs  out  of  the  earth,  but  it  also  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  gtain. 

The  generic  term  "  Dipus,"  or  two-footed,  has  been  given  to  the  true  Gerboas  because 
they  press  their  fore-feet  so  closely  to  their  breasts  while  they  leap  that  they  appear  to  Tye 
entirely  destitute  of  those  limbs,  and  only  to  possess  the  two  long  hind  legs.  All  the 
animals  that  belong  to  this  genus  have  five  toes  on  their  fore-feet  and  only  &ree  ,bn  the 
hinder  feet.  The  hair  of  the  tail  is  arranged  in  a  double  row,  after  the  manner  v^hich  is 
scientifically  called  "  distichous.** 
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Thl£E  are  many  species  of  Jerboidae  inhabiting  different  countries,  all  of  which  are 
very  similar  in  shape  and  habits.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  Alactaga,  or 
Jumping  Eabbit  of  Siberia,  and  the  Gebbilles  of  Africa  alid  India. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Gerboas  is  placed  the  small  group  of  animals  which  are  sufficiently 
familiar  by  the  name  of  Dormice.  This  term  signifies  "Sleepy  Mouse,"  and  is  most 
approptiate  to  the  lethargic  little  creatures,  which  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
somnolency.  One  of  these  animals,  the  Loebe,  or  Fat  Doemouse,  is  celebrated  in  classical 
literature  as  being  in  great  request  among  the  luxurious  Romans  as  an  article  of  diet  For 
this  purpose  the  Loire  was  carefully  fattened,  being  placed  in  certain  receptacles,  which 
we\"e  called  Gliraria,  from  the  Latin  word  glis,  which  signifies  a  dormouse.  The  Loire  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  warmer  portions  of  Europe,  but  is  seldom  seen  at  any  great 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

The  Leeot,  or  Gabden  Dobmottse,  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  loire,  but  its 
flesh  is  not  eatable  like  that  of  the  Fat  Dormouse,  although  it  resembles  it  very  nearly  in 
every  point  but  sizei. 

Tlie  total  length  of  this  anijaaal  is  rather  more  than  eight  inches,  of  which  measurement 
the  tail  occupies  three  inches.  The  general  colour  of  its  fur.  is  grey,  deeply  tinged  with 
red  upon  tli  back,  and  beooming  white 
upon  the  abdomen.  Below  the  ^ye  is  a 
patch  of  black  fur,  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  ears.  The  tail  of  the  Lerot  is 
covered  with  short  black  hair,  changing 
rather  abruptly  into  white  at  its  extre- 
mity. It  has  derived  its  title  of  Garden 
Dom^use  from  its  annoyiiig  habit  of 
entering  gardens  and  making  sad  havoc  of 
t^e  choicest  fruit ;  fpr  it  is  an  animal  of 
greai  taste,  and  makes  its  selection  among 
t^e  ripest  and  best  fn^ts  with  an  accuracy 
o»f  judgn^ent  that  may  be  highly  agreeable 
ti)  itselii  but  is  sincerely  execrated  by  the 
owner  (rf,  the  gardeiL  It  is  particularly  fond 
o^  espaUer-trained  fruit-trees,  and  is  much 
given  to  devouring  the  peaches  when  tliey  , 
a,^:  just  in  their  bloom  of  rosy  per^ctipn, 
"..Xbe  terot  is  not  content  with  making 
tjiqse  autumnal  raids  upon  the  gardens^ 
b^ui  is  s^fficiently  provident  to  lay  up  a  , 
s^iore  pif  food  for  th«  winter,  and  for  that 
pjirpose  to  carry  off  Porn,  peas,  andbe^-ns 
in,  no  small  /  q^iantity.  Its  winter  nest  is 
irvfide  in  some  convenient  recess,  where 
six  or  eight  Lerots  congregate,  and.pa^s 
th^  cpU  wiBtry  month?  in  a    slumber 

which  L^  almost  unbroken,  except  by  the  a^^edful  occasional  wakings  for  the  purpose 
o|  taking  food.  In  summer  time  it  makes  a  temporary  nest  in  hollow  trees,  holes 
in  9I4  wails,  or  in  similar  iQcalities,  and  reppges  during  the  daytime  upon  a  bed  of  dried 
grass  m^  leavef  Sometimes  it  is  so  bold  ,that  it  will  make  its  way  into  human 
habitations,  and  .estaWish  itself  in  the  very  home.of  die  justly  incensed  owner  of  the 

rayd*^ 

/^yhej'otmg  lerotS;  ejit^r  upon  their  existence  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  grow  with 
^qnd^rful,  rapidity,  THey  do  not,  however,  beconie  pare^ts  in  their  turn  until  the  following 
'^jfi^.  yh^^^^  of  youpg  Lerots  ^hich  are  produced  at  a  single  birth  is  from 

foui-  fo  six. 
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The  common  Dormouse  is  abundantly  found  in  many  districts  of  England,  as  well  as 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  in  great  favour  as  a  domestic  pet 

The  total  length  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  rather  more  than  five  inches,  the  tail 
being  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  light  reddish-brown  upon  the 
back,  yellowish-white  upon  the  abdomen,  and  white  on  the  throat  These  tints  belong 
to  the  adult  animal  only,  as  in  the  juvenile  Donnouse  the  fur  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  of  the  common  mouse,  the  ruddy  tinge  only  appearing  on  the  head  and  sides.  It 
is  not  until  the  little  creatures  have  nearly  completed  a  year  of  existence  that  they  assume 
the  beautiful  hues  of  adult  age.  The  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  which  is  arranged  in 
a  double  row  throughout  its  length,  and  forms  a  slight  tuft  at  the  extremitj^    The  head  is 

rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  ears 
are  large  and  broad,  and  the  eye  full,  black, 
and  slightly  prominent 

The  Dormouse  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
passing  the  whole  of  the  day  in  its  warm  and 
neatly  constructed  nest,  which  is  generally 
built  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  some  thick 
bush  or  small  tree.  It  is  a  very  active  little 
creature,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
traversing  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  brush- 
wood with  such  ready  featness,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  taken  by  a  human  hand.  Gene- 
rally, when  a  Dormouse  is  captured,  it  is 
secured  whUe  sleeping  in  its  nest,  for  during 
its  slumbers  it  is  so  deeply  buried  in  repose 
that  it  can  be  handled  without  offering  resist- 
ance or  attempting  escape.  The  food  of  the 
Dormouse  consists  of  various  fruits  and  seeds^ 
such  as  acorns,  nuts,  haws,  and  com. 

As  the  animal  is  one  of  the  hibematers,  it 
is  in  the  habit  of  gathering  together  a  supply 
of  dried  food,  to  afford  occasional  nourishment 
during  the  long  wintry  months  when  it  lies  in 
its  bed,  imprisoned  in  the  bands  of  irresistible 
sleep.  Like  many  other  hibernating  animals, 
the  Dormouse  becomes  exceedingly  fat  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  therefore  enabled 
to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winter  sea- 
son better  than  if  it  retired  into  its  home  in 
only  its  ordinary  condition.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  cold,  the  Dormouse  retires 
into  its  nest^  and  there  slumbers  throughout 
the  entire  winter,  waking  up  for  a  short  period 
whenever  a  milder  temperature  breaks  the 
severity  of  the  frosty  and  after  taking  a  little 
nourishment,  sinking  again  into  its  former 
lethaigy.  Several  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made  on  this  animal  in  connexion  with  the  phenomenon  which  is  termed 
hibernation,  and  with  the  same  results  as  have  already  been  mentioned  when  treating  of 
the  hedgehog  and  the  bat 

.  This  hoard  of  provisions  is  not  gathered  into  the  nest,  which  is  solely  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  warmth  and  concealment,  but  is  hidden  away  in  sundry  convenient  nooks 
and  crannies,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  nest  is  placed.  Comparatively  Utile  of  the  store 
is  eaten  during  the  winter,  unless,  indeed,  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  peculiarly  naild, 
but  it  is  of  very  great  service  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring,  when  the  Dormouse  is 
awake  and  lively,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  fi-esh  fruits  on  which  it  could  feed. 
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The  Dormonse  is  rather  gregarious  in  its  habits,  so  that  whenever  one  nest  is  discovered, 
several  others  may  generally  be  found  at  no  very  great  distance.  These  nests  are  of 
considerable  dimensions,  being  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  grass, 
leaves,  and  similar  substances.    The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  from  above. 

The  young  animals  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number  at  a  birth,  and  make  their 
appearance  about  the  end  of  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It  is  probable  that 
there  may  be  a  second  brood  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  as  Mr.  Bell  received  from  one 
locality  in  the  month  of  September  one  half-grown  Dormouse,  which  had  evidently  been 
bom  in  the  spring,  and  three  very  little  specimens,  which  were  apparently  not  more  than 
a  week  or  two  old.  They  are  bom  blind,  but  are  able  to  see  in  a  very  few  days,  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  become  independent  of  their  parents. 

like  many  other  rodent  animals,  the  Dormouse  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  its 
fore-paws,  while  it  sits  upright  on  its  hinder  legs.  It  is  also  able  to  suspend  itself  by  the 
hind-feet  from  any  convenient  branch,  and  may  often  be  seen  hanging  in  this  manner,  and 
eating  as  comfortably  as  if  it  were  seated  on  firm  ground.  The  Dormouse  is  not  confined 
to  England,  but  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  common  even  in 
Sweden. 
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Thb  beautiful  and  active  group  of  animals  of  which  our  English  Squirrel  is  so  familiar 
an  example,  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
live  almost  exclusively  among  the  branches  of  trees.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  inaintain 
a  firm  clasp  upon  the  branches  and  bark,  they  are  furnished  with  long,  finger-like  toes 
upon  the  fore-feet,  which  are  armed  with  sharp  curved  claws. 

In  the  Flying  Squirrels,  of  which  the  Taguan  is  a  good  example,  the  skin  of  the 
flanks  is  modified  in  a  method  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Petanrists  of  Australia  and  the  Oolugo  of  Java.  This  skin  is  so  largely  developed,  that 
when  the  animal  is  sitting  at  its  ease,  its  paws  but  just  appear  from  under  the  soft 
folds  of  the  delicate  and  fur-clad  membrane.  When  the  creature  intends  to  make  one  of 
its  marvellous  leaps,  it  stretches  all  its  four  limbs  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  is  upborne 
1.  74. 
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through  the  air  on  the  parachute-like  expansion  which  extends  along  its  sides.     This 
animal  is  a  native  of  Indda,  where  it  is  tolerably  common. 

It  is  rather  a  large  species,  as  its  total  length  is  nearly  three  feet,  the  tail  occupying 
about  one  foot  eight  inches,  measured  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  hairs  with  which  it  is 
so  thickly  clothed.  The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  clear  chestnut,  deepening  into 
brown  on  the  back,  and  becoming  more  ruddy  on  the  sides.  The  little  pointed  ears  are 
covered  with  short  and  soft  fur  of  a  delicate  brown,  and  the  tail  is  heavily  clad  with 
bushy  hairs,  greyish-black  on  the  basal  portions  of  that  member,  and  sooty-black 
towards  the  extremity.  The  parachute  membrane  is  delicately  thin,  scarcely  flicker  than 
ordinary  writing-paper,  when  it  is  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  is  covered  with  hair  on  both 
its  surfaces,  the  fur  of  the  upper  side  being  chestnut,  and  that  of  the  lower  surface  nearly 
white.  A  stripe  of  greyish-black  hairs  marks  the  edge  of  the  membrane,  and  the  entire 
abdomen  of  the  animal,  together  with  the  throat  and  the  breast,  is  covered  with  beautiful 
silvery  greyish-white  fur. 

There    are    many    other    Flying    Squirrels, 

belonging  to  different  countries,  but  presenting 

\  _^__  ^    i         NivvVy  very  similar  characteristics  of  form  and  character. 

They  are  all  playful  and  lively  animals,  and  engage 
in  the  most  gamesome  sports  as  they  chase  each 
other  about  the  branches  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  have  taken  up  their  residence.  Among  these 
creatures  we  may  record  the  names  of  the  AfiSAPAK, 
or  Flying  Squirrel  of  America,  the  Polatouchk  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Basoo  of  India. 

The  true  Squirrels  possess  no  parachute  flying 
membrane,  as  do  the  Flying  Squirrels,  nor  are 
they  fumishfed  with  cheek-pofuches,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Ground  Squirrels  of  America. 

Otie  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Squirrels  is  the 
Jelbbano,  or  Javan  Squirrel,  a  native  of  Java, 
part  of  India,  and  Cochin  China  Its  total  length 
is  about  two  feet,  the  tail  and  body  being  equal  to 
each  other  in  measurement  In  colour  it  is  one  oi 
the  most  variable  of  animals,  so  that  it  has  been 
more  than  once  described  under  different  namea 
In  the  British  Museum  are  several  specimens  of 
this  animal,  and  all  of  them  present  many  varieties 
in  point  of  colour,  while  some  are  so  very  unlike 
each  other  that  most  persons  would  consider  ihem 
to  be  separate  species.  Some  specimens  of  this 
animal  are  pale  yellow,  while  others  are  deep 
brown ;  in  some  the  colour  is  tolerably  unifonn, 
while  in  others  it  is  variously  pied ;  but  in  all 
there  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  decided  contrast 
between  a  darker  and  a  lighter  tint  Fiom  this 
circumstance  it  has  sometimes  been  termed  SMnu 
bteolor,  or  the  two-coloured  Squirrel 

In  general,  the  darker  hue  prevails  on  tshe  back 

find  upper  portions  of  the  body,  and  the  lightef 

tint  is  abruptly  separated  from  it  by  a  decided  hne 

of  demarcation.    The  usual  colour  of  the  Jeleraog 

back,  the  top  of  the  head  yellowish,  and  the  sides  and 
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\A  a  dark  brownish-black  on 
abdomen  golden  yellow. 

The  Jelerang  is  rather  common  in  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  and  as  it  b  very 
in  its  habits,  and  dreads  the  proximity  of  mankind,  it  is  not  so  misohievoiia  a 
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neighbour  as  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number  bf  the  Squirrels.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  and  feeds  upon  the  wild  fruits  that  grow  without  any  aid  from  the 
hand  of  mankind.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  being  an  active,  amusing  animal,  as  well  as 
possessed  of  a  beautifully  marked  coat,  is  often  domesticated  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  country.  The  flesh  of  the  Jelerang  is  thought  to  be  very  good,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  natives. 

The  generic  term  ScUrus,  which  is  appHed  to  all  the  animals  that  belong  to  this 
genus,  is  of  Greek  derivation,  and  signifies  "  shadow-tail,"  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Squirrels  curl  their  bushy  tails  over  their  bodies,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     The  name  PtSromySy  which  is 
applied  to  the  Taguan,  is  also  taken  from  the 
Greek  language,  and  signifies  "winged-mouse.**  <>V^ 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lively  little 
English  Squibbeql,  which  makes  the  woods 
joyous  with  its  active  gambols,  and  is  too  often 
repaid  for  its  gaiety  by  being  captured  and 
compelled  to  make  sport  for  its  owner  within 
the  narrow  precincts  of  a  ^vi^e  caga 

This  little  animal  is  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and,  indeed,  is  generally  found 
wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  large  copse  or  a 
Wood  of  modierate  dimensions.  In  private 
grounds  and  parks  it  luxuriates,  knowing 
instinctively  that  it  may  wander  at  its  own 
will,  unchecked  and  unharmed.  Among  the 
tree  branches  its  powers  of  activity  are  abso- 
lutely surprising,  for  it  will  fling  itself  through 
such  distances,  and  at  such  a  height,  that  it 
seems  likely  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  every  instant. 
Yet  it  seldom  or  never  makes  a  ialse  step,  and 
even  if  it  shoidd  lose  its  foothold,  it  is  not  at 
all  disconcerted,  but  spreads  out  its  legs  and 
bushy  tadl  to  their  utmost  expansion,. so  that  it 
presents  a  large  surface  to  the  air,  and  comes 
quite  lightly  to  the  earth,  even  though  it  may 
have  leaped  from  a  considerable  height. 

On  the  ground  it  is  not  so  much  at  its  ease 
as  when  it  is  careering  amid  the  branches  of 
some  large  tree,  and,  as  soon  as  it  feels  alarmed, 
always  makes  the  beat  of  its  way  towards  the 
nearest  tree  tntnk.  Its  gait  is  a  kind  of  semi* 
^Uop,  and  even  when  ascending  a  perpendicular 
tree  stem,  it  maintains  the  same  galloping  move- 
ments, and  ascends  to  a  considerable  height  in 
a  very  small  spaoe  of  time. 

'  To  watch  a  little  party  of  Squirrels  in  a  tree  is  a  most  amusing  occupation,  but  net  ver>- 
easily  managed,  as  the  little  creatures  are  blessed  with  quick  eyesight,  and  if  they  happen 
to  spy  any  object  which  they  fancy  may  be  dangerous,  they  always  keep  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  which  they  are  traversing.  So  jealously 
do  they  guard  themselves  by  the  interposition  of  the  branches,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
tUttooi  one  of  these  animals  after  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  the  gunner.  By  dint  of 
|)ati«ice,  however,  it  is  possible  to  witness  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  merry  little 
creatures,  and  to  obtain  a  great  fund  of  amusement  by  so  doing. 

Squirrel-hunting  is  always  a  great  sport  among  boys,  and  is  the   more  fascinating 
'  the  Squin'el  is  hardly  ever  captured  in  fair  chase, 
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The  only  plan  is  to  watch  the  animal  until  it  has  ascended  an  isolated  tree,  or  by  a 
well-directed  shower  of  missiles,  to  drive  it  into  such  a  place  of  refuge,  and  then  to  form 
a  ring  round  the  tree,  so  as  to  intercept  the  Squirrel  if  it  should  try  to  escape  by  leaping 
tx)  the  ground  and  running  to  another  trea  The  best  climber  is  then  sent  in  chase  of  the 
Squirrel,  and  endeavours,  by  violently  shaking  the  branches,  to  force  the  little  animal  to 
loosen  its  hold  and  come  to  the  earth.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  shake 
a  Squirrel  from  a  branch,  especially  as  the  little  creature  takes  refuge  on  the  topmost 
and  most  slender  boughs  which  even  bend  imder  the  weight  of  its  own  small  body,  and 

can  in  no  way  be  trusted  with 
the  weight  of  a  human  being.  By 
dint,  however,  of  perseverance,  the 
Squirrel  is  at  last  dislodged,  and 
comes  to  the  ground  as  lightly  as 
a  snowflaka  Hats,  caps,  sticks* 
and  all  available  missiles  are  im- 
mediately flung  at  the  luckless 
animal  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
ground,  and  it  is  very  probably 
struck  and  overwhelmed  by  a  cap. 
The  successful  hurler  flings  him- 
self upon  the  cap,  and  tries  to 
seize  the  Squirrel  as  it  lies  under 
his  property.  All  his  companions 
gather  round  him,  and  great  is 
the  disappointment  to  find  the  cap 
empty,  and  to  see  the  Squirrel 
triumphantly  scampering  up  the 
trunk  of  some  tree,  where  it  would 
be  useless  to  follow  it 

During  the  hotter  hours  of  the 

day  the  Squirrel  is  never  seen, 

being  quietly  asleep  in  its  lofty  nest ;  but  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  cooler  hours  of 

the  afternoon,  it  comes  from  its  retreat,  and  may  be  seen  leaping  about  the  branches  in 

search  of  the  various  fruits  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  nest  of  the  Squirrel  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  natural  architecture,  and  is 
almost  invariably  placed  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  branch,  where  it  is  concealed  from 
the  view  of  any  one  passing  imder  the  tree,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  {oe, 
even  if  its  situation  were  discovered.  Sometimes  it  is  built  in  the  hoUow  of  a  decayed 
1;>ough,  but  is  always  admirably  concealed  from  sight  In  form  it  is  nearly  spherical,  and 
is  made  of  leaves,  moss,  grass,  and  other  substances,  woven  together  in  so  artistic  a 
manner  that  it  is  impermeable  to  rain,  and  cannot  be  dislodged  from  its  resting-place  by 
the  most  violent  wind.  A  single  pair  of  Squirrels  inhabit  the  same  nest,  and  seem,  to 
consider  some  particular  tree  as  their  home,  remaining  in  it  year  after  year. 

The  female  Squirrel  produces  about  three  or  four  young  at  a  litter,  the  little  ones 
being  bom  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  remaining  under  the  care  of  their  parents  until 
the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  separate,  and  shift  for  themselves. 

The  food  of  the  Squirrel  is  usually  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  nuts,  acorns, 
wheat,  and  other  fruits  and  seeds.  Being  a  hibernating  animal,  the  Squirrel  is  in  the 
habit  of  laying  up  a  winter  store  of  provisions,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  while 
acorns  and  nuts  are  in  their  prime,  becomes  very  busy  in  gathering  certain  little  treasures, 
which  it  hides  in  all  kinds  of  nooks,  crevices,  and  holes,  near  the  tree  in  which  it  lodges. 
The  creature  must  be  endowed  with  a  very  accurate  memory,  for  it  always  remembers  the 
spots  where  it  has  deposited  its  store  of  food,  and  even  when  the  snow  lies  thickly  upon 
the  earth,  and  has  covered  the  ground  with  a  uniform  white  mantle,  the  Squirrel  betrays 
no  perplexity,  but  whenever  it  requires  nourishment,  goes  straight  to  the  hidden  storehouse, 
scratches  away  the  snow,  and  disinters  its  hidden  treasures. 
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During  the  few  last  weeks  of  autumn,  the  Squirrel  is  quite  in  its  dement,  paying 
daily  visits  to  the  nut-trees,  and  examining  their  fruit  with  a  critical  eye.  Detecting 
intuitively  every  worm-eaten  or  defective  nut,  the  Squirrel  makes  deliberate  choice  of  the 
soundest  fruit,  and  conveys  it  to  the  secret  storehousa  Feeding  abundantly  on  the  rich 
products  of  a  fruitful  autumn,  the  Squirrel  becomes  very  fat  before  the  commencement  of 
winter,  and  is  then  in  its  highest  beauty,  the  new  fur  having  settled  upon  the  body,  and 
the  new  hair  having  covered  the  tail  with  its  plumy  fringe. 

The  manner  in  which  a  Squirrel  eats  a  nut  is  very  curious.  The  little  animal  takes  it 
daintily  in  his  fore-paws,  seats  himself  deliberately,  and  then  carrying  the  nut  to  his 
mouth,  cuts  off  the  tip  with  his  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth.  He  then  rapidly  breaks  away 
the  shell,  and  after  carefully  peeling  the  dry  brown  husk  away  from  the  temd,  eats  it 
complacently  as  if  he  had  earned  his  little  feast  Sometimes  the  food  of  the  Squirrel  is 
not  limited  to  vegetable  substances,  as  the  animal  possesses  something  of  the  carnivorous 
nature,  and  has  been  often  foxmd  guilty  of  killing  and  eatiag  sundry  animated  beings. 
Yoimg  birds,  eggs,  and  various  insects  are  eaten  by  the  Squirrel  who  has  been  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  plimdering  a  nest,  and  carrying  off  one  of  the  young  birds. 

Although  it  is  a  most  pretty  and  interesting  animal,  it  is  sometimes  a  very  unpleasant 
neighbour,  especially  where  there  are  plantations  of  young  trees  near  the  spot  on  which  it 
has  taken  up  its  residence.  It  has  a  habit  of  nibbling  the  green  and  tender  shoots  as 
they  sprout  upon  the  topmost  boughs,  and  often  succeeds  in.  stunting  many  a  promising 
tree  by  its  inveterate  habit  of  exercising  its  teeth  upon  young  wood. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  Squirrel's  fur  is  a  ruddy  brown  upon  the  back,  and  a  greyish- 
white  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  a  most  variable  animal  in  point 
of  colour,  the  tint  of  its  fur  changing  according  to  the  country  which  it  inhabits.  Even 
in  England  the  ruddy  fur  is  sometimes  changed  to  grey  during  a  severe  winter,  and  in 
Siberia,  it  is  generally  of  a  blmsh-grey.  The  featheiy  tufts  of  hair  which  fringe 
the  ears  are  liable  to  great  modifications,  being  very  long  and  full  in  winter  and  in 
cold  climates,  and  almost  entirely  lost  during  tiie  hotter  summer  months  of  our  own 
country. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  in  great  request  as  a  domestic  pet  Let  me  here,  however, 
warn  the  reader  against  purchasing  the  so-called  tame  Squirrels  which  are  offercid  for 
sale  in  the  streets.  They  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  very  gentle,  for  they  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  handled  freely  without  displaying  any  signs  of  anger,  and  possess  much 
of  th^  quiet  demeanour  of  a  truly  tame  animal  But  this  qidetude  is  almost  invariably 
produced  by  a  gentle  dose  of  strychnine,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  poor 
creature  to  a  state  of  non-resistance,  and  which,  although  it  is  always  fatal  in  the  end,  is 
often  sufficiently  tardy  in  its  operation  to  aid  the  vendor  in  completing  his  iniquitous 
sala  Those  who  desire  to  purchase  a  really  tame  Squirrel  should  also  be  careful  to 
examine  its  mouth,  for  in  some  instances  the  incisor  teeth  are  drawn,  so  that  the  poor 
animal  is  physically  incapable  of  biting;  and  in  other  cases,  an  old,  yellow-toothed 
Squirrel  is  palmed  off  upon  an  incautious  purchaser  for  a  young  animal 

TflEBB  axe  so  many  species  of  the  Squirrel  tribe,  that  even  a  cursoiy  notice  of  each 
animal  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  a  work  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  description  of  those  species  which  stand  out  more  boldly 
from  tlie  rest,  by  reason  of  form,  colour,  or  peculiar  habits. 

One  of  the  most  striking  forms  among  the  members  of  the  genus  Sciurus  is  seen  in 
the  LoNO-EABED  Squtrbel.  This  remarkable  species  is  found  in  Borneo,  and  there  is 
a  tolerably  good  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Although  it  is 
called  the  Long-eared  Squirrel,  its  title  is  not  due  to  the  length  of  the  ears,  which  are  in 
reality  hardly  longer  than  those  of  an  ordinary  Squirrel,  but  to  the  very  long  hair-tufts 
with  which  those  organs  are  decorated.  The  fringe  of  hair  which  adorns  the  ears  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  glossy  blackish-brown  colour,  and  stiff  in  texturei  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  exterior  of  the  limbs  is  a  rich  chestnut-brown,  which  fades  into 
paler  fawn  along  the  flanks,  and  is  marked  by  a  single  dark  longitudinal  stripe,  extending 
from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  limbs.    This  dark  band  is  narrow  at  each  end,  but  of  some 
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width  in  the  centre.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  is  a  pale  chestnut,  and  the  paws  are 
jetty  black.  The  tail  is  remarkably  bushy,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a  fox's  **  brush," 
and  is  generally  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  but  grisled  with  yellowish-white  haiis, 
which  are  thickly  sown  among  those  of  the  darker  hua 

In  length  it  is  about  two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  moiety.  The  word 
Macrotis  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  Long-eared. 

The  Black  Squirbel  has  most  appropriately  been  named,  for  the  whole  of  its  for 
with  veiy  slight  and  variable  exceptions,  is  dyed  with  the  deepest  jet 

Even  the  abdomen  an.l  under  parts  of  the  body,  which  in  almost  all  (juadiiiiieds  are 
of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  back,  are  in  the  Black  Squirrel  of  the  same  sable  tiiige,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  tufts  of  white  hairs  which  are  scattered  at  wide  and  irregular 
intervals.  A  few  single  white  hairs  are  also  sown  sparingly  upon  the  bacik,  but  are  so  few 
in  number  as  to  escape  a  mere  casual  glancei  The  tail  is  also  slightly  flecked  with  these 
white  hairs.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet  ten  inches,  the  ttdl  being 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  measured  to  extremity  of  the  fur.  When  the  creatiire 
spreads  its  tail  to  its  full  width,  it  measures  nearly  five  indhcs  in  diameter  Ip  the  largest 
part  '  ^  ^ 

The  Black  Squirrel  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Northern  America,  and  is  tolerably 
common  in  some  localities,  though  very  scarce  in  others.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
vanishes  before  the  advent  of  the  common  northern  Grey  Squirrel,  and  in  many  instances 
has  been  driven  from  some  of  its  private  haunts  and  supplanted  by  the  more  powerW 
intruder.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  timid  animal,  as  it  has  been  observed  to  fiy  in  tenor 
when  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  Red  Squirrel  {Sdiirus  Hudsdntus).  Despite  its 
cowardice,  it  is  rather  a  fierce  creature  when  captured,  bititig'  savagely  at  its  opponent, 
and  is  not  very  easily  tamed.  One  of  these  animals  which  was  partially  doili^sticafced, 
was  always  noted  for  its  evil  temper,  and  justified  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  its 
disposition  by  biting  a  piece  from  a  servant's  hand  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  i 
chisel  The  injury  was  of  so  severe  a  nature  that  the  man  was  obliged  to  go  into 
a  hospital  for  some  weeks.  - 
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When  undisturbed  in  its  native  domains,  it  appears  to  be  an  active  and  lively 
animal,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  habit  of  suddenly  ceasing  its  play  and  running  to 
the  water  side  to  refresh  itself  before  it  recommences  its  sport  In  drinking  it  does  not 
lap  after  the  manner  of  dogs  and  cats,  but  bends  over  the  water,  and  thrusting  its  nose 
fairly  beneath  the  surface,  drinks  a  steady  draught  After  it  has  satisfied  its  thirst,  it 
sits  on  its  hind  legs,  and  with  its  fore-feet  carefully  washes  its  face,  occasionally  dipping? 
its  paws  into  the  water,  as  if  to  perform  its  ablution*  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 


BLACK  SQUlKJL£L.-.!Mttnu  ntifwr. 


Thp^in  of  the  Black  Sqidrrel  is  rather  valuable,  as  it  not  only  possesses  the  uniform 
jetty  hue  w6ich  is  so  universally  admired  in  ornamental  furs,  but  is  also  peculiarly 
smooth  afld  glossy.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  dark  coated  animals,  the  hairs  are 
lighter  towards  the  base,  and  partake  of  a  slaty-blue  tint. 

All  the  preceding  examples  of  the  Squirrel  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
agility  in  climbing  trees,  traversing  the  branches,  and  making  extraordinaiy  leaps 
froxa  otie  botigh  to  another  or  from  some  elevated  sport  to  the  earth.  The  Ground 
Squirrels,  however,  are  intended  to  abide  on  the  earth,  and  are  seldom  known  to  ascend 
tre^s  of  any  great  height.  As  they  possess  cheek-pouches,  they  are  placed  in  a  separate 
genus<  under  the  name  of  Tamias,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  storekeeper,  and 
are  septate  from  the  true  Squirrels,  which  are  not  furnished  with  those  appendages. 

The  Hackee,  or  Chipping  Squirrel,  as  it  is  sometinjes  termed,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  iTorth  American  quadrupeds,  and  is  found  in  gieat  numbers  in  almost  every 
locality.  It  is  a  truly  beautiful  little  creatl^'e,  and  deserting  of  notice  both  on  account  of 
thq  da,inty  elegance  of  its  fopn,  and  the  pleasing  tints  Ivith  which  its  coat  is  decked.  The 
g^ne^J,  Qolour  of  the  Hackee  is  a  brawni$h-grey  on  the  back,  warming  into  orange-brown 
OH:  the,, forehead  and  the  hinder  quarters.  Upon  the  back  and  sides  are  drawn  five 
longitudinal  black  stripes  and  two  streaks  of  yeHowish-white,  so  that  it  is  a  most 
con^picuoifis  little  creature,  and  by  these  pecu^ar  stripes  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  animal,  The  abdomen  and  throat  are  wliite.  It  is  slightly  variable  in 
colour  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  exists,  and  has  been  known  to  be  so 
capricious  of  htie  as  to  furnish  specimens  of  pure  white  and  jet  black.  As  a  fur  it  is 
extremely  elegant,  and  if  it  were  not  quite  so  common  would  long  since  have  taken 
nearly  as  high  a  rank  as  the  sable  or  ermine. 

The  length  of  the  Hackee  is  about  eleven  inches,  the  tail  being  about  four  inched 
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and  a  half  in  length*    It  is,  however,  slightly  variable  in  dimensions  as  well  as  in 
colour. 

The  Hackee  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  briskest  of  quadrupeds,  and  by  reason  of  its 
quick  and  rapid  movements,  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  wren.  It  is  chiefly 
seen  among  brushwood  and  small  timber ;  and  as  it  whisks  about  the  branches,  or  shoots 
through  their  interstices  with  its  peculiar,  qidck,  jerking  movements,  and  its  odd,  quaint, 
little  clucking  cry,  like  the  chip-chipping  of  newly-hatched  chickens,  the  analogy  between 
itself  and  the  bird  is  veiy  apparent.  As  it  is  found  in  such  plenty,  and  is  a  bold  little 
creature,  it  is  much  persecuted  by  small  boys,  who,  although  they  are  not  big  or  wise 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  guns,  wherewith  to  work  the  destruction  of  larger  game,  arm 
themselves  with  long  sticks,  and  by  dexterous  management  knock  down  many  a  Hackee 
as  it  tries  to  escape  from  its  pursuers  by  running  along  the  rail  fence&  Among  boys  the 
popular  name  of  the  Hackee  is  the  **  Chipmuck.'' 

It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  making  its  little  tunnels  in  various  retired  spots,  but 
generally  preferring  an  old  tree,  or  the  earth  which  is  sheltered  by  a  waU,  a  fence,  or  a 
bank.  The  burrows  are  rather  complicated,  and  as  they  run  to  some  length,  the  task  of 
digging  the  animal  out  of  its  retreat  is  no  easy  ona  In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and 
Bachman  is  given  the  following  spirited  narrative  of  an  attack  upon  the  home  of  some 
imfortunate  Hackees.  "  This  species  is  to  a  certain  extent  gregarious  in  its  habits. 
We  had  in  autumn  marked  one  of  its  burrows  which  we  conceived  well  adapted  to 
our  purpose,  which  was  to  dig  it  out  It  was  in  the  woods,  in  a  sandy  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  earth  was  strewed  with  leaves  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  which  we  believed 
would  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable  deptL  We  had  the  place 
opened  in  January,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  about  five  inches  deep.  The 
entrance  of  the  burrow  had  been  closed  from  within.  We  followed  the  course  of  the  small 
winding  gallery  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  hole  descended  at  first  almost 
perpendiciSarly  for  about  three  feet  It  then  continued,  with  one  or  two  windings,  rising 
a  Uttle  nearer  the  surface  imtil  it  had  advanced  about  eight  feet,  when  we  came  to  a 
large  nest,  made  of  oak  leaves  and  dried  grasses.  Here  lay  snugly  covered  three  Chipping 
Squirrels. 

''  Another  was  subsequently  dug  from  one  of  the  small  lateral  galleries,  to  whicH  it  had 
evidently  retreated  to  avoid  us.  Itey  were  not  dormant,  and  seemed  ready  to  bite  wben 
taken  in  the  hand ;  but  they  were  not  very  active,  and  appeared  somewhat  sluggish  and 
benumbed,  which  we  conjectured  was  owing  to  their  being  exposed  to  sudden  cold  from 
our  having  opened  their  burrow.  There  was  about  a  gUl  of  wheat  and  buckwheat  in  the 
nest ;  but  in  the  galleries,  which  we  afterwards  dug  out^  we  obtained  about  a  quart  of  the 
beaked  hazel  nuts  {Gdryhs  rostrdta),  nearly  a  peck  of  acorns,  some  grains  of  Indian  com, 
about  two  quarts  of  buckwheat,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  grass  seeda" 

Whenever  menaced  by  one  of  the  numerous  foes  by  which  so  defenceless  and 
conspicuous  an  animal  is  sure  to  be  surrounded,  the  Hackee  makes  at  once  for  its  burrow, 
and  is  there  secured  from  the  attacks  of  nearly  every  enemy.  One  foe,  however,  caies 
nothing  for  the  burrow,  but  follows  the  poor  Hackee  through  its  windings,  and  never  fails 
to  attain  its  sanguinary  object  This  remorseless  foe  is  the  stoat,  or  ermine,  one  of  which 
animals  has  been  detected  in  entering  a  Hackee's  burrow,  where  it  remained  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  returned,  licking  its  lips,  and  appearing  highly  satisfied  with  its 
proceedings.  When  the  burrow  was  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
slaughter  which  the  stoat  had  performed,  one  female  Hackee  and  five  young  were  found 
lying  dead  in  their  home,  the  stoat  having  contented  itself  with  sucking  their  blood, 
without  deigning  to  eat  their  flesh. 

From  the  principal  burrow  the  Hackee  drives  several  supplementary  tunnels^  in  which 
it  lays  up  its  stock  of  proatdsions.  The  general  nature  of  tnis  store,  and  the  amount  of 
treasure  which  is  garnered  within  the  burrows,  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  which 
has  just  been  quoted.  When  the  Hackee  carries  off  the  beaked  nuts  into  its  cave,  it 
goes  through  its  work  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  Fearing  lest  the  sharp  ''beak  "  of 
the  nut  may  hurt  its  cheeks  when  it  puts  the  fruit  into  its  pouch,  it  bites  off  the  sharp 
pointy  and  then  deliberately  pushes  it  into  one  of  the  pouches  with  the  assistance  of  its 
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fore-paws.  Another  and  another  are  similarly  treated,  and  taking  a  fourth  nut  between 
its  teeth,  the  Hackee  dives  into  its  burrow,  packs  away  its  treasures  methodically,  and 
then  returns  for  another  cargo.  It  is  rather  curious  that  it  always  carries  four  nuts  at 
each  journey.  As  the  little  creature  goes  along  with  its  cheek-pouches  distended  to  their 
utmost  limits  it  has  the  most  ludicrous  aspect  imaginable,  its  cheeks  prodigiously  swelled, 
and  labouring  most  truly  under  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

The  Hackee  moves  into  its  winter  quarters  early  in  November,  and,  excepting  occasional 
reappearances  whenever  the  sun  happens  to  shine  with  peculiar  warmth,  is  not  seen  again 
until  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  young  are  produced  in  May,  and  there  is  generally  a 
second  brood  in  August  Their  number  is  about  four  or  five.  The  male  Hackee  is  rather 
a  pugnacious  animal,  and  it  is  said  that  during  their  combats  their  tails  are  apt  to  snap 
asunder  from  the  violence  of  their  movement&    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those  members 
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are  wonderfully  brittle,  but  whether  they  undergo  such  spontaneous  amputation  is  not 
so  certain. 

Pretty  as  it  is,  and  graceful  as  are  its  movements,  it  hardly  repays  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  in  a  domesticated  state ;  for  its  temper  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  generally 
sullen  towards  its  keeper.  Although  the  food  of  the  Hackee  is  mostly  of  a  vegetable 
character,  it  is  occasionally  diversified  with  other  substances ;  for  the  Chipping  Squirrel, 
like  his  English  relative,  is  occasionally  carnivorous  in  his  appetite.  One  of  these  animals 
v^as  detected  in  the  very  act  of  robbing  a  bird's  nest  and  devouring  the  callow  young. 

Between  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots  there  are  one  or  two  intermediate  links,  one 
of  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  Tamias,  and  another  is  found  in  the  genus 
Sperm6philus,  to  which  the  Praieib  Dog  belongs. 

The  Prairie  Dog,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  found  in  very  great  plenty  along  the  course 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  near  the  Eiver  Platte.  It  congregates  together 
in  vast  numbers  in  certain  spots  where  the  soil  is  favourable  to  its  subterranean  habits  of 
life  and  the  vegetation  is  sufBcientiy  luxuriant  to  aflford  it  nourishment.  The  colour  of 
this  animal  is  a  reddish-brown  upon  the  back,  mixed  with  grey  and  black  in  a  rather 
vague  manner.  The  abdomen  and  throat  are  greyish-white,  and  the  short  tail  is  clothed 
for^the  first  half  of  its  length  with  hair  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  the  body,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  is  covered  with  deep  blackish-brown  hair,  forming  a  kind  of  brush.  The 
1.  75. 
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cheek-pouches  are  rather  small,  and  the  incisor  teeth  are  large  and  protruding  from  the 
n^outL  The  length  of  the  animal  rather  exceeds  sixteen  inches,  the  tail  being  a  little 
more  than  three  inches  long.  The  cheek-pouches  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  are  half  that  measurement  in  diameter. 

The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  as  it  is  very  gregarious  in  its  habits,  the 
spot  on  which  it  congregates  ia  literally  honeycombed  with  its  tunnels.  There  is,  however, 
a  kind  of  order  observed  in  the  "  Dog-towns,"  as  these  warrens  are  popularly  called,  for  the 
animals  always  leave  certain  roads  or  streets  in  which  no  burrow  is  made.  The  affairs  of 
the  community  seem  to  be  regulated  by  a  single  leader,  called  the  Big  Dog,  who  sits 
before  the  entrance  of  his  burrow,  and  issues  his  orders  from  thence  to  the  commtinity. 
In  front  of  every  burrow  a  small  heap  of  earth  is  raised,  which  is  made  from  the  excavated 
soil,  and  which  is  generaUy  employed  as  a  seat  for  the  occupant  of  the  burrow. 

As  long  as  no  danger  is  apprehended,  the  little  animals  are  all  in  lively  motion,  sitting 
upon  their  mounds,  or  hurrying  from  one  txmnel  to  another  as  eagerly  as  if  they  were 
transacting  the  most  important  business.  Suddenly  a  sharp  yelp  is  heard,  and  the  peaceful 
scene  is  in  a  moment  transformed  into  a  whirl  of  indistinguishable  confusion.  Quick  barks 
resound  on  every  side,  the  air  is  filled  with  a  dust-cloud,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
indistinctly  seen  an  intermingled  mass  of  flourishing  legs  and  whisking  tails,  and  in  a 
moment  the  populous  "  town  "  is  deserted.  Not  a  "  dog  "  is  visible,  and  the  whole  spot  is 
apparently  untenanted  But  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  are  seen  gleaming  at 
the  entrance  of  some  burrow,  a  set  of  glistening  teeth  next  shine  through  the  dusky  recess, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  first  one  and  then  another  Prairie  Dog  issues  from  his  retreat^  until 
the  whole  community  is  again  in  lively  action. 

The  title  of  Prairie  Dog  has  been  given  to  this  animal  on  account  of  the  sharp  yelping 
sound  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  uttering,  and  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  barking 
of  a  very  small  and  very  peevish  lapdog.  Every  time  that  it  yelps  it  gives  its  tail  a  smart 
jerk.  This  peculiar  sound  is  evidently  employed  as  a  cry  of  alarm;  for  as  soon  as  it  is 
uttered  all  the  Prairie  Dogs  dive  into  their  burrows,  and  do  not  emerge  again  until  they 
hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  tells  them  that  the  danger  is  past 
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As  it  is  so  wary  an  animal  it  is  with  difficulty  approached  or  shot,  and  even  when 
severely  wounded  it  is  not  readily  secured,  owing  to  its  wonderful  tenacity  of  life.  A 
bullet  that  would  instantly  drop  a  deer  has,  comparatively,  no  immediate  effect  upon  the 
Prairie  Dog,  which  is  capable  of  reaching  its  burrow,  even  though  mortally  wounded  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  cause  the  instantaneous  death  of  many  a  larger  animal  A 
tolerably  large  bullet  through  the  brain  seems  to  be  the  only  ceitain  method  of  preventing 
a  Prairie  Dog  from  regaining  his  strong-hold.  The  mode  by  which  this  animal  enters  the 
burrow  is  very  comicid.  It  does  not  creep  or  run  into  the  entrance,  but  makes  a  jump  in 
the  air,  turning  a  partial  somersault,  flourishing  its  hind  legs  and  whisking  its  tail  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner,  and  disappearing  as  if  by  magic.  Scarcely  has  the  spectator 
recovered  from  the  ludicrous  effect  of  the  manoeuvre  when  the  animal  begins  to  poke  out 
his  head  again,  and  if  not  disturbed  soon  recommences  his  gambols. 

The  burrows  of  the  Prairie  Dog  are  generally  made  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  and 
after  being  sunk  for  some  little  distance  run  horizontally,  or  even  rise  towards  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that  these  burrows  are  not  only  inhabited  by  the  legitimate 
owners  and  excavators,  but  are  shared  by  the  burrowing  owl  and  the  rattlesnake.  According 
to  popular  belief,  the  three  creatures  live  very  harmoniously  together ;  but  careful 
observations  have  shown  that  the  snake  and  the  owl  are  interlopers,  living  in  the  burrows 
because  the  poor  owners  cannot  turn  them  out,  and  finding  an  easy  subsistence  on  the 
young  Prairie  Dogs.  A  rattlesnake  has  been  killed  near  a  burrow,  and  when  the  reptile 
was  dissected,  a  P^rie  Dog  was  found  in  its  stomach. 

Although  it  does  not  endure  a  domesticated  life  as  well  as  many  of  the  rodents,  it 
is  possessed  of  very  great  affection  and  courage,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  anecdote.  A 
hunter  was  engaged  in  shooting  Prairie  Dogs,  and  had  succeeded  in  kilUng  one  animal, 
which  was  seated  upon  the  little  hillock  in  front  of  its  burrow.  A  companion,  which  had 
not  hitherto  dared  to  expose  itself  to  the  hunter^s  fire,  immediately  issued  from  the  same 
burrow,  and  seizing  the  body  of  its  friend,  dragged  it  into  the  hole.  The  hunter  was  so 
touched  with  this  exhibition  of  true,  loving  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  little  creature,  that 
he  never  could  be  induced  to  shoot  another  Prairie  Dog. 

From  the  most  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Prairie  Dog  does  not  hibernate,  but 
that  it  is  as  fresh  and  lively  during  winter  as  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Anotheb  example  of  the  genus  Spermophilus  may  be  found  in  the  beautiful  little 
creature  which  is  scientifically  known  as  Hood's  Marmot,  but  more  popularly  as  the 
Leopard  Marmot. 

This  pretty  little  animal  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  hackee,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  manner  in  which  its  fur  is  diversified  with  contrasting  hu6s. 
Along  the  back  are  drawn  eight  pale  yellowish-brown  bands,  and  nine  dark  brown  bands 
of  greater  widtL  The  five  upper  bands  are  marked  with  pale  spots.  The  colouring  is 
slightly  variable,  both  in  distribution  and  depth  of  tint,  for  in  some  specimens  the  dark 
bands  are  paler  than  in  others,  while  in  several  specimens  the  pale  spots  have  a  tendency 
to  merge  altogether  and  form  bands.  The  average  length  of  this  creature  is  nearly  eleven 
inches,  the  ta^  slightly  exceeding  four  inches  in  lengtL  The  cheek-pouches  are  moderate 
in  dimensions.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  America. 

This  animal  is  said  to  be  more  lively  and  active  than  any  of  its  relations,  and  to  be 
remarkably  fearless  as  it  whisks  about  the  neighbourhood  of  its  home,  uttering  its 
sharp  little  cry  of  "  Seek-seek-seek "  continually.  This  cry  is  common  to  many  of  the 
Sperm6philus,  and  has  given  the  name  of  Seek-seek  to  another  species  belonging  to  the 
same  genus.  It  generally  leaves  its  winter  quarters  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
roams  about  in  search  of  a  mate.  At  this  time  the  males  are  very  pugnacious,  and 
engage  in  fierce  contests  for  the  possession  of  some  favoured  individual  of  the  opposite 
sex.  They  are  very  heedless  at  this  time  of  year,  and  can  be  easily  caught  in  ordinary 
traps. 

The  burrow  of  the  Leopard  Marmot  *  is  generally  driven  perpendicularly  into  the 
ground,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  nearly  five  feet ;  but  on  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  mixed  with  gravel,  the  burrow  is  almost  horizontal,  and  lies 
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barely  one  foot  below  the  surface.  The  Ijeopard  Marmot  is  rather  a  prolific  animai, 
producing  about  eight  or  ten  young  at  a  litter.  It  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  gardens 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  its  home,  and  is  as  capable  of  exercising  its 
teeth  upon  an  antagonist  as  on  its  food.  Its  bite  is  remarkably  severe  for  so  small  an 
animal,  and  it  is  of  such  a  sour  disposition,  that  it  is  always  ready  to  snap  at  those  who 
attempt  to  capture  or  handle  it 


BOBAa— J' 


Bobac 


The  BoBAC,  or  Poland  Mabmot,  is  one  of  the  true  Marmots,  and  is  a  native  of  parts 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  larger  than  the  preceding  animals,  and  appears  to  be  of  still  greater  dimensions, 
owing  to  the  ftdl  coat  of  thick  hair  Mdth  which  it  is  profusely  covered  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  a  tolerably  uniform  grey-brown,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  having  a 
"watered**  appearance  along  the  back.  The  length  of  the  Bobac  is  rather  more  than 
twenty  inches,  the  tail  being  about  six  inches  long.  The  Bobac  is  a  gregarious  animal 
living  in  small  bands  of  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  being  always  found  to  prefer  diy 
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to  moist  soil  It  does  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  elevated  situations,  but  generally  takes  up 
its  residence  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  where  the  temperature  is  not  so  bleak  as  on  the 
mountain-top. 

Like  many  other  burrowing  animals,  it  lays  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
and  generally  chooses  well-dried  hay  for  that  purpose.  So  hard  does  the  animal  labour  at 
amassing  this  treasure,  that  in  a  single  burrow  there  is  generally  found  as  much  hay  as 
will  suffice  a  horse  for  a  night  It  is  slightly  variable  in  colour,  some  specimens  being 
more  brown  than  others. 

The  common  Marmot  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  rabbit,  and  not  very  imlike  thai 
animal  in  colour.  The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  greyish-yellow  upon  the  back  and  flanks, 
deepening  into  black-grey  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  into  black  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tail 

It  is  very  common  in  aU  the  mountainous  districts  of  Northern  Europe,  where  it 
associates  in  small  societies.  The  Marmot  is  an  expert  excavator,  and  digs  very  large 
and  rather  complicated  burrows,  always  appearing  to  reserve  one  chamber  as  a  storehouse 


MABMOT.— J'rocomyi  MarmoOa. 


for  the  heap  of  dried  grasses  and  other  similar  substances  which  it  amasses  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life  during  the  winter.  The  chamber  in  which  the  animal  lives  and  sleeps 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  storehouse,  measuring,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  seven 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tunnel  which  leads  to  these  chambers  is  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  length. 

To  these  burrows  the  Marmot  retires  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  after  closing 
the  entrance  with  grass  and  earth,  enters  into  the  lethargic  hibernating  state,  and  does  not 
emerge  until  the  beginning  of  April  Like  other  hibernating  animds,  they  are  very  fat 
just  before  they  take  up  their  winter-quarters,  and  as  their  fur  is  then  in  the  best  condition, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  country.  The  burrow 
of  the  Marmot  is  always  dug  in  dry  soil,  and  is  seldom  known  to  be  at  all  above,  or  very 
much  below,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  these  burrows  the  young  Marmots  are  bom, 
about  three  or  four  in  average  number.  The  burrow  forms  also  a  stronghold  into  which 
the  Marmot  can  retire  on  the  least  alarm.  It  is  so  wary  an  animal  that  it  always  plants 
one  of  its  number  to  act  as  a  sentinel,  and  on  the  first  symptom  of  danger,  he  gives  the 
alarm  cry,  which  is  a  signal  for  every  M!armot  to  seek  the  recesses  of  its  subterranean  homa 
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The  Marmot  is  a  clumsy  looking  animal,  and  is  not  very  activa  Its  movements  rtp 
rather  slow,  and  devoid  of  that  brilliant  activity  which  distinguishes  the  Leopard  Marmot 
Although  it  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  it  hardly  repays  the  trouble  of  its  owner, 
aa  it  is  a  very  imintellectual  creature,  and  is  ever  too  ready  to  use  its  powerful  teeth  upon 
the  hand  of  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  handle  or  caress  it  Naturally  it  is  a  timid 
animal,  but  when  it  finds  itself  unable  to  escape,  it  turns  to  bay  and  fights  most  desperately 
by  means  of  the  weapons  with  which  its  jaws  are  furnished. 

At  the  end  of  the  rodents  are  placed  the  singular  imiTnalw  which  are  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  Aspalacidae,  or  Mole  Eats,  the  word  Aspalax,  or  Spalax,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  mola  The  incisor  teeth  of  these  animals  are  extremely  large,  and  project 
beyond  the  lips.  The  external  ears  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  are  of  very  small 
dimensions.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  in  some  species  are  concealed  by  the  skia  The 
body  is  heavily  and  clumsily  made,  the  tail  is  either  very  short  or  entirely  absent,  and  fte 
head  is  large  and  rounded 


SLEPEZ  M0L9  KkT^Spaiax  TifpMM$. 


The  common  Mole  Kat,  which  is  also  known  by  its  Hussian  name  of  Slepez,  ia  i 
native  of  Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  Like  the  ordinary  mole, 
to  which  it  bears  no  little  external  resemblance,  it  passes  its  existence  in  the  subterranean 
tunnels  which  it  excavates  by  means  of  its  powerful  claws.  As  it  but  seldom  ventures 
into  the  light  of  day,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  visual  organs,  but  is  compensated  for  their 
absence  by  the  very  large  development  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  place  of  the  eyes  is 
taken  by  two  little  round  black  specks,  which  He  under  the  fur-covered  skin,  so  that  even 
if  they  were  sensitive  to  light,  they  would  be  unable  to  perceive  the  brightest  rays  of  the 
noontide  sun.  The  ears,  however,  are  extremely  large,  and  the  hearing  is  exceedingly 
sensitive,  so  that  the  animal  receives  earlier  information  of  danger  through  ICflkjgse  of 
hearing  than  tlirough  that  of  sight,  which  latter  faculty  would  indeed  be  useless"^** 
dark  abode.  Sometimes  the  Slepez  leaves  the  burrow  and  lies  basking  in  the  wL 
sunshine,  but  upon  the  least  alarm,  or  unexpected  sound,  it  plunges  into  its  ttumel,  a 
will  not  again  make  its  appearance  until  it  feels  perfectly  assured  of  safety. 
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Should  it  be  unexpectedly  attacked,  it  assumes  an  offensive  attitude,  and  trusting  to 
its  delicate  sense  of  hearing  to  inform  it  of  the  direction  in  which  the  foe  is  approachmg, 
bites  most  savagely  with  its  long  chisel-like  incisors.  While  engaged  in  combat,  or  while 
threatening  its  adversary,  it  utters  a  sharp  crying  snort  at  short  intervals. 

The  food  of  the  Mole  Rat  is  believed  to  be  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  it  is  in 
search  of  the  various  plants  on  which  it  feeds  that  it  drives  its  long  and  complicated 
tunnels  through  the  soU.  It  is  especially  fond  of  roots,  more  particularly  preferring  those 
of  a  bulbous  character,  but  will  also  feed  on  grain  and  different  fruits,  and  is  said  to  lay 
up  a  store  of  provisions  in  a  subterranean  chamber  connected  with  ite  burrow.  The  usual 
form  of  the  Mole  Rat*s  habitation  and  hunting-ground  may  be  easily  imagined.  A  series 
of  horizontal  tunnels,  or  main  roads,  are  driven  through  the  groimd  at  no  great  depth  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  connected  with  a  number  of  chambers  excavated  at  some 
depth,  and  with  an  endless  variety  of  shallow  passages  which  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  animal's  daily  peregrinations  in  search  of  food. 

The  Russian  peasants  have  an  idea,  that  if  any  one  will  have  the  courage  to  seize  a 
Slepez  in  his  bare  hands,  permit  the  animal  to  bite  him,  and  then  squeeze  it  to  death 
between  his  fingers,  he  will  ever  afterwards  possess  the  power  of  curing  goitre  by  the  touch 
of  his  hands.  The  general  colour  of  the  Slepez  is  a  very  light  brown,  sUghtly  tinged  with 
red  in  some  parts,  and  fading  into  an  ashen-grey  in  others.  Its  total  length  is  about  ten 
or  eleven  inches,  and  the  tail  is  wanting.  The  head  is  broad,  flat  on  the  crown,  and 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  muzzle.    The  feet  are  short,  and  the  claws  smalL 

This  animal  is  presumed  to  be  the  Blind  Mole  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  if  so, 
affords  another  of  the  many  instances  where  the  so-called  errors  of  the  old  writers  on 
natural  history  have  proved,  on  further  acquaintence,  to  be  perfectly  correct  The  specific 
name  Typhlus  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  blind,  and  has  been  given  to  the  Slepez  on 
account  of  its  absolute  deprivation  of  external  eyes. 


'•^m.^ 
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The  incisor  teeth  of  the  Coast  Rat,  or  Sand  Molb,  are  even  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  preceding  animal,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  marked  by  a  groove 
running  throughout  their  length.  The  fore-feet  are  furnished  with  long  and  powerful  claws, 
that  of  the  second  toe  being  the  largest.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  the  external 
ears  are  wanting,  and  the  tail  is  extremely  short. 

The  Coast  Rsit  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  coasts  of  Southern 
^  ^^  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  tolerable  profusion,  and  drives  such  multitudes  of  shallow 
i^  ^^unnels  that  the  ground  which  it  frequents  is  rather  dangerous  for  horsemen,  and  not  at 
^^'      11  pleasant  even  to  a  man  on  foot    The  burrows  are  made  at  so  short  a  distance  frr- 
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the  surface  that  the  earth  gives  way  under  the  tread  of  any  moderately  heavy  animal 
Mr.  Burchell,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  narrates  that  in  traversing  the  great  sand 
flats  of  Southern  Africa  he  was  often  endangered  by  his  feet  sinking  into  the  burrows  d 
the  Coast  Rat,  which  had  undermined  the  light  soil  in  every  direction.  The  animal  is 
rather  slow  of  foot  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  drives  its  subterranean  tunnds 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  throwing  up  little  sandy  hillocks  at  intervals,  like  th^  of  the 
common  mola  On  account  of  this  propensi^  it  has  received  the  name  of  Zand  Moll  or 
Sand  Mole,  from  the  Dutch  Boers  who  inhabit  the  Cape. 

The  colour  of  the  Sand  Mole  is  a  uniformly  light  greyish-brown,  rather  vanable  in 
tinting.  As  it  is  very  soft  and  full  in  texture,  and  can  be  obtained  in  great  quantities, 
it  might  be  profitably  made  a  regular  article  of  trade.  The  Sand  Mole  is  as  large  as  our 
ordinary  wild  rabbit,  being  about  fifteen  inches  in  total  length,  the  tail  measuring  about 
three  inches. 


FUR  COUNTRY  POUCHED  liAT.^Saoodphonu  l>&rtolu. 


Thebe  has  been  much  confusion  between  the  two  following  animals,  which  have  been 
by  several  authors  considered  to  be  identical  with  each  other.  They  are,  however,  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  deep  longitudinal  grooves  which  run  along 
the  upper  incisors  of  the  present  animal,  and  the  smooth  or  slightly  grooved  incisois  of 
the  succeeding  species. 

The  FuB  CouNTEY  Pouched  Rat  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  cheek-pouches.  The  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  generally  of  a 
pale  grey  washed  with  yellow,  fading  into  a  slaty-blue  towards  the  base  of  each  hair. 
The  interior  of  the  pouches,  the  abdomen,  and  the  tail,  are  covered  with  white  hair,  that 
which  lines  the  pouches  being  very  short  and  fina  A  dusky  spot  is  observable  behind 
each  ear,  the  teeth  are  yellow  and  the  claws  white.  The  central  claw  of  the  fore-feet 
is  almost  deserving  of  the  title  of  talon,  as  it  is  powerfully  made  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  lengtL  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  nearly  ten  inches,  the  tail  measuring  about 
two  inches  in  lengtL 

It  is  rather  gregarious  in  its  habits,  associating  together  in  moderately  large  bands, 
and  undermining  the  groimd  in  all  directions.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  preferring  the 
bulbous  roots  of  the  quamash,  or  camas  {Scilla  eaculenta),  to  any  other  diet»  and  is 
therefore  called  by  some  writers,  the  Camas  Rat.  This  title  is,  however,  given  to  several 
allied  animals.  It  also  feeds  on  nuts,  roots,  grain,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds.  The 
burrow  of  this  animal  is  not  very  deep,  but  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  along  its  course  occasional  hillocks  are  thrown  up,  by  mean* 
tf  which  it  may  be  traced  from  the  surface. 
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The  Canada  Pouched  Eat  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mulo,"  and 
occasionally  by  that  of  "  Gopher." 

The  incisor  teeth  of  this  animal  are  extremely  long,  and  project  beyond  the  Up,  so 
ss  to  be  visible  even  at  a  profile  view.  The  cheek-pouches  are  of  great  dimensions, 
measuring  nearly  three  inches  in  depth,  and  reaching  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  to  the 
insertion  of  the  shoulder.  They  are  lined  with  a  soft  covering  of  short  fine  hairs.  The 
total  length  of  the  Canada  Pouched  Eat  is  about  one  foot,  the  tail  being  two  inches  long. 
The  weight  of  an  ordinary  sized  adult  specimen  is  about  fourteen  oimces.  In  shape, 
it  is  heavily  made  and  very  clumsy,  bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
mole  of  our  own  coimtry.  Its  fur  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  upon  the  back, 
and  much  shorter  upon  the  abdomen.  Its  colour  is  a  reddish-brown  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  fading  into  ashy-brown  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  are  white. 
The  first  third  of  the  tall  is  clothed  with  short  hair  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
back,  but  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  devoid  of  hairy  covering. 

This  animal  is  a  burrower,  and  is  most  destructive  among  plantations,  as  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  roots  which  happen  to  intercept  the  course  of  its  tunnel,  and  has  been 
known  thus  to  destroy  upwards  of  two  hundred  young  trees  in  a  few  days  and  nights. 
Its  ravages  are  not  solely  restricted  to  young  plants,  but  are  often  extended  to  old  and 
fullgrown  fruit-trees.  It  continues  its  labour  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  is  not 
readily  discovered  at  its  work,  as  it  always  ceases  its  labour  at  the  least  sound  from  abova 
The  burrows  of  the  Mulo  are  rather  complicated,  and  are  well  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  Audubon  and  Bachman. 

"  Having  observed  some  fi^hly  thrown  up  mounds  in  M.  Chouteau's  garden,  several 
servants  were  dialled  and  set  to  work  to  dig  out  the  animals  if  practicable  alive ;  and  we 
soon  dug  up  several  galleries  worked  by  the  Muloes,  in  different  directions. 

One  of  the  main  galleries  was  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  except 
when  it  passed  under  the  walks,  in  which  places  it  was  sunk  rather  lower.  We  turned  up 
this  entire  gallery,  which  led  across  a  large  garden-bed  and  two  walks  into  another  bed, 
where  we  (£scovered  that  several  fine  pl^ts  had  been  killed  by  these  animals  eating  off 
their  roots  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  burrow  ended  near  these  plants 
under  a  lai^  rose-bush.  We  then  dug  out  another  principal  burrow,  but  its  terminus 
was  among  the  roots  of  a  large  peach-tree,  some  of  the  bark  of  which  had  been  eaten 
off  by  these  animals.  We  could  not  capture  any  of  them  at  this  time,  owing  to  the 
ramification  of  their  galleries  having  escaped  our  notice  whilst  following  the  main 
burrows.  On  carefully  exEunining  the  ground,  we  discovered  that  several  galleries  existed 
that  appeared  to  run  entirely  out  of  the  garden  into  the  open  fields  and  woods  beyond,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase.  This  species  throws  up  the  earth  in  little 
mounds  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  at  irregular  distances,  sometimes  near 
each  other,  and  occasionally  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  paces  asunder,  generally  opening 
near  a  surface  well  covered  with  grass  or  vegetables  of  various  kinds." 

The  burrow  was  probably  sunk  lower  wherever  it  crossed  a  path,  because  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  this  animal  is  so  extremely  acute,  that  it  would  be  much  annoyed  by  the 
continual  sound  of  human  footsteps  immediately  over  its  head. 

Although  it  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  beneath  the  earth,  it  is  frequently 
seen  above  the  surface  of  ike  groimd,  as  it  resorts  to  the  open  air  for  the  purpose  of 
basking  in  the  sun,  or  procuring  leaves  which  have  been  brightened  and  vivified  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  change  from  the  roots  on  which  it  chiefly  depends  for  subsistence. 
When  it  revisits  the  regions  of  upper  day,  it  emerges  from  the  earth  in  some  hitherto 
unbroken  spot,  pushing  the  soil  upwards  and  causing  a  kiud  of  miniature  earthquake 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  Presently  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  animal  emerge 
from  the  lump  of  earth,  and  shaking  the  loose  mould  from  its  fur,  it  draws  itself  entirely 
out  of  its  burrow.  It  then  runs  forward  for  a  yard  or  two,  searching  for  food,  nibbling 
off  the  green  blades  with  its  teeth,  and  stowing  them  into  its  cheek-pouches  with  the 
aid  of  its  fore-paws.  When  it  has  filled  the  pouches,  it  runs  back  to  the  hole  through 
which  it  had  issued,  and  vanishes  immediately  from  sight 

Should  it  be  alarmed  while  out  of  its  tunnel,  it  plunges  precipitately  into  its  strong- 
1.  '  76. 
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hold,  and  drives  an  entirely  new  burrow  in  another  direction,  not  venturing  to  entrust 
itself  to  that  through  which  it  had  passed  before  it  was  alanned. 

The  long  and  sharp  incisor  teeth  are  formidable  weapons,  and  can  be  used  with  great 
effect  upon  an  adversary.  It  is  a  sufficiently  savage  creature,  and  when  captured  or 
annoyed,  bites  fiercely  in  every  direction,  and  squeals  with  rage.  In  captivity  it  is  always 
employing  these  teeth  upon  every  object  that  it  can  reach,  and  has  even  been  detected  in 
the  act  of  endeavouring  to  cut  its  way  through  the  wooden  planks  of  the  room  in  whicli 
it  was  placed.  Two  of  these  animals  once  contrived  to  get  into  a  pair  of  boots  belonging 
to  their  owner,  and  not  choosing  to  take  the  trouble  of  returning  by  the  same  aperture 
through  which  they  had  entered,  they  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  toes,  and  so  made  their  exit. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  special  liking  for  leather,  as  they  afterwards  gnawed  to  pieces  the 
leathern  straps  which  were  dangling  from  a  portmanteau  that  lay  in  the  same  room. 

On  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  Canada  Pouched  Rat  is  rather  slow  and  clumsy 
in  its  movements,  as  its  legs  are  short  and  ill  fitted  for  such  locomotion.  So  short  indeed 
are  its  limbs,  that  if  it  be  laid  on  its  back,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  regaining  its  feet,  but 
flounders  about  in  almost  total  helplessness  until  it  can  seize  a  blade  of  grass,  a  twig,  or 
similar  object,  by  means  of  which  it  can  draw  itself  into  its  normal  attitude.  In  its 
tunnel,  however,  it  proceeds  with  considerable  activity,  going  faster  than  a  man  can  walk, 
and  being  capable  of  running  backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  speed  and  ease. 

The  nest  of  the  Mulo  is  not  placed  in  one  of  the  ordinary  tunnels,  but  in  a  burrow 
dug  specially  for  the  purposa  It  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  globular  in  shape,  and 
is  made  of  dried  herbage  externally,  and  softly  lined  with  hair  plucked  from  the  body  of 
the  female,  and  other  appropriate  substances.  From  the  nest  radiate  a  number  of  small 
galleries,  which  are  again  connected  with  smaller  branch  passages,  and  seem  to  conduct 
the  animal  to  its  feeding-grounds.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  Mulo  was  in  the 
habit  of  filling  its  pouches  with  the  excavated  earth,  and  of  emptying  them  at  the 
mouth  of  burrows.  This  assertion  is  now  disputed,  for  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
creature  only  uses  its  cheek-pouches  for  the  conveyance  of  its  food.  A  little  earth  may 
perchance  be  imbedded  together  with  the  nuts  and  leaves,  but  the  mistake  has  evidently 
arisen  from  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  who,  when  they  procure  a  skin  of  the  Mulo,  are 
accustomed  to  stuff  the  pouches  Mdth  dry  earth  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  in 
their  distended  form. 

The  animal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Northern  America,  and  has  a  very  wide 
ranga 

The  Bat  Bamboo  Rat  is  one  representative  of  the  genus  Rhizomys,  of  which  there 
are  several  species. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  Malacca,  and  China,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the 
bamboos,  on  the  roots  of  which  it  feeds.  In  size  it  equals  a  rather  small  rabbit»  and  in 
coloiir  it  is  of  a  uniform  ruddy  brown,  slightly  paler  on  the  throat  and  abdomen. 
The  long  incisor  teeth  ar^  faced  with  bright  red  enamel,  which  gives  them  a  rather 
conspicuous  appearance ;  the  tail  is  short  and  m^ked,  and  the  claws  are  rather  small 
The  head  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  will  be  better  understood  from  the  engraving  than 
by  description  alone. 

Thebe  are  several  other  genera  belonging  to  this  curious  family,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  the  genus  Ctenomys,  containing  the  Tucuruco,  a  native  of  Magellan  Straits.  This 
Is  also  a  burrowing  animal,  and  the  peculiar  name  by  which  it  is  known  has  been  given 
to  it  on  account  of  the  curious  ci}"^  which  it  utters  as  it  is  engaged  in  its  subterrauean 
labours,  and  which  is  said  to  lesemble  the  word  "  Tucutuco.*' 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rodent  animals,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  frequency  with  which  they  reproduce  some  idea  which  is  more  folly  mani- 
fested in  other  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  destructive  idea  is  not  more  strongly 
developed  in  the  lion  than  in  the  rat,  which  will  attack  and  kill  animals  of  much  great<»r 
strength  and  bulk  than  itself.     It  is  a  truly  bloodthirsty  being,  and  will  kill  many  a 
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wound.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  sucking  the  hot  blood  as  it  pours  from  the  fatal 

The  tree-loving  and  agile  equiirel  plays  the  same  part  among  the  rodents  as  the 

monkey  among  the  quadrumana ;  the  flying  squirrels  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  colugo 

and  the  petaunsts  and  they  agam  to  the  bats,  which  in  their  turn  partake  largely  of  the 

bird  charaxjter  and  formation.     The  beaver  and  ondati-a  are  evident  reproductions  of 

the  aquatic  idea,  which  is  more  thoroughly  developed  in  the  seals  and  whales,  and  is 

earned  out  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  fishes.    The  rodent  capybara  again,  with  its 

thick,  coarse,  bnstly  hair,  heavy  form,  hoof-like  claws,  and  water -loving  proplisities  is  no 

indifferent  representation  of  the  pachydermatous  water  hog,  which  also  may  be  looked 

upon  as  corresponding  to  the  dugong  and  manatea    Lastly,  the  aspalacid^  or  rodent 

fomaS?o?bod ^^  ^       ^  ^         ""  ^         ^^  insectivorous  moles,  both  in  habit  and 

In  many  instances  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  reverse  order,  the  members 

of  other  groups  exhibitmg  a  tendency  towards  the  rodent  type.     The  aye-aye,  for 


BAT  BAMBOO  RAT.— Bh4»omiy$  bamw. 


example,  a  quadrumanous  animal,  displays  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  squirrels,  that 
it  was  long  ranked  together  with  those  animals  by  systematic  naturalists.  The  hyrax 
again,  or  klip-daas,  a  pachydermatous  animal,  and  allied  closely  to  the  hippopotamus, 
is  externally,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  its  teeth,  so  rabbit-like  in  form,  that  it  was 
as  a  matter  of  course  placed  among  the  rodents,  until  Cuvier's  accurate  eye  discovered  its 
true  character.  The  insect-eating  tupaias  of  Java,  with  their  arboreal  habits  and  long 
bushy  tails,  are  so  like  the  squirrels  that  the  popular  name  of  a  squirrel  and  a  tupaia  is 
identical  in  the  countries  where  they  resida 

Thus,  in  this  single  order,  we  find  external  representatives  of  every  idea  which  is 
embodied  in  the  whole  series  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  cannot  but  notice  the  curious 
tendency  which  is  found  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom  of  each  province  to 
intersect  several  others,  and  to  receive  some  of  their  privileges  without  detriment  to  their 
perfection.  In  no  instance  is  the  boundary  of  any  single  province  defined  with  a  clear 
Ime  <rf  demarcation,  and  in  every  case  the  outline  is  extremely  irregular,  sending  out 
peninsulas  into  the  neighbouring  districts  and  receiving  into  its  own  territory  some 
portion  of  another  district.     Sometimes  these  embodied  ideas  seem  to  bear  some  ansdogy 
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to  geological  strata,  and,  after  disappearing  in  one  order  of  animals,  to  "  crop  out,"  so  to 
speak,  in  another  distant  order,  or  even  in  another  class  or  division. 

All  external  objects  are,  in  their  truest  sense,  visible  embodiments  or  incamatioiis  of 
Divine  ideas  which  are  roughly  sculptured  in  the  hard  granite  that  underlies  the  living  and 
breathing  surface  of  the  world  above  ;  pencilled  in  delicate  tracery  upon  each  bark  flake 
that  encompasses  the  tree  trunk,  each  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  breeze,  each  petal  that  fills 
the  air  with  fragrant  effluence ;  assuming  a  living  and  breathing  existence  in  the  rhythmic 
throbbings  of  the  heart-pulse  that  urges  the  life-stream  through  the  body  of  every  animated 
being ;  and  attaining  their  greatest  perfection  in  Man,  who  is  thereby  bound,  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  existence,  to  outspeak  and  outact  the  Divine  ideas,  which  are  the  true  instincts 
of  humanity,  before  they  are  crushed  or  paralysed  by  outward  circumstanoea  Only  thus 
can  man  be  truly  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  only  thus  can  the  Divine  ideas  be  tmiy 
manifested  in  him  to  the  world  For  just  in  proportion  as  he  shrinks  from  speaking  the 
truth  that  is  in  him,  or  from  acting  the  good  that  is  in  him,  so  far  he  stifles  the  commencing 
outbirth  of  Divine  power,  and  becomes  less  and  less  godlike. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  animal  life.  Until  man  has 
learned  to  reidize  his  own  microcosmal  being,  and  will  himself  develop  and  manifest  ihe 
god-thoughts  that  are  continually  inbreathed  into  his  very  essential  nature,  it  needs  that 
the  creative  ideas  should  be  incarnated  and  embodied  in  every  possible  form,  so  that  they 
may  retain  a  living  existence  upon  eartL 

This  principle  Ues  at  the  very  root  of  all  material  formations.  It  is  but  obscurely 
shadowed  in  those  portions  of  the  creation  which  we  term  inanimate,  but  becomes  more 
and  more  perceptible  in  every  being  in  proportion  as  it  assumes  a  more  perfect  form  and 
a  higher  organization.  In  Man  we  see  its  very  highest  development,  and  recognise  the 
absolute  necessity  of  that  great  truth  which  has  animated  almost  every  form  of  theology 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  namely,  the  visible  incarnation  of  Divinity  in  human  form. 
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OXEN. 


In  the  large  and  important  group  of  animals  which  now  occupy  our  attention,  the 
incisor  teeth  are  entirely  absent  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  eight  in  number  in  the  lower. 
There  are  six  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  two  middle  toes  of  each  foot  are 
separate,  and  are  furnished  with  hoofs  instead  of  claws.    From  the  frontal  bone.s  proceed 
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two  excrescences,  which  are  generally  armed  with  horns,  particularly  in  the  male  animaL 
The  structure  of  the  stomach  and  gullet  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  employed  in  producing 
that  peculiar  action  which  is  called  "  ruminating,"  or  chewing  the  cud.  Although  the 
horns  have  in  many  varieties  of  domesticated  Oxen  been  eradicated  by  a  long  course  of 
careful  management,  they  are  always  present  in  the  wild  species,  and  are  permanently 
retained  through  life,  instead  of  being  annually  shed  like  those  of  the  deer.    The  peculiar 

characteristics  of  the  bovine  skull 
are  so  well  shown  in  the  engraving, 
that  further  description  is  needlesa 

The  Oxen,  or  B6vidflB,  as  they  are 
called,  firom  the  Latin  word  Bos,  or 
Ox,  are  extremely  difficult  of  syste- 
matic arrangement,  as  it  is  not  ea^ 
to  select  any  particular  characteristic 
on  which  to  base  the  distinctions  of 
genus  and  speciea  Some  writers 
have  founded  their  arrangement  upon 
the  hoofe,  others  upon  the  muzzle, 
others  upon  the  direction  of  the 
horns,  and  others  upon  the  structure 
of  their  bony  nucleus.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  his  elaborate  elucidation  of  the 
B6vid8e,  considers  that  "  the  form  of 
the  horns  affords  the  most  natural 
character  for  subdividing  them  into 
groups,*  and  employs  other  charao- 
teristics,  such  as  the  position  of  the 
knee,  the  beard  of  the  male,  and  the 
formation  of  the  muzzle,  as  means 
for  further  subdivision. 

The  Domestic  Ox  of  Europe  has 
"«n*o»<ML  been  so  modified  in  form,  habits, 

and  dimensions,  by  its  long  inter- 
$  course  with  mankind,  that  it  has 

developed  into  as  many  permanent  varieties  as  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  or  the  rabbit,  and 
would  in  many  cases  be  thought  to  belong  to  different  species.  Among  the  principal 
varieties  of  this  animal  may  be  noticed  Sie  Long  Homed,  the  Short  Homed,  and  the 
Polled  or  hornless  breeds,  and  the  Aldemey  cow,  so  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  which  it  daily  furnishes.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world  aie 
found  examples  of  the  Ox,  variously  modified  in  order  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances 
amid  which  they  are  placed,  but  in  all  instances  they  are  susceptible  of  domestication, ' 
and  are  employed  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

There  are  few  animals  which  are  more  thoroughly  useful  to  man  than  the  Ox,  or 
whose  loss  we  should  feel  more  deeply  in  the  privation  of  so  many  comforts.  Putting 
aside  the  two  obvious  benefits  of  its  flesh  and  its  milk — ^both  of  which  are  so  needm 
for  our  comfort  that  we  almost  forget  to  think  about  them  at  all — ^we  derive  very  great 
benefit  from  its  powers  while  living,  and  from  many  portions  of  its  body  when  dead. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  Oxen  are  still  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  drawing 
the  plough  or  the  wagon  with  a  slow  but  steady  plodding  gait  The  carpenter  would  find 
himself  sadly  at  a  loss  were  his  supply  of  glue  to  be  suddenly  checked  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  animal,  from  whose  hoofis,  ears,  and  hide-parings  the  greater  part  of  that  useful 
material  is  manufactured.  The  harness-maker,  carriage-builder,  and  shoemaker  would  in 
that  case  be  deprived  of  a  most  valuable  article  in  their  trade ;  the  cutler  and  ivory  tunier 
would  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rough  material  upon  which  they  work  ;  the  builder 
would  find  his  best  mortar  sadly  impaired  without  a  proper  admixture  of  oow*s  hair ;  and 
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the  practical  chemist  would  be  greatly  at  a  loss  for  some  of  his  most  valuable  productions 
if  the  entire  Ox  tribe  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Not  even  the  very  intestines  are  allowed 
to  be  wasted,  but  are  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  in  a  variety  of  trades. 
Sometimes  the  bones  are  subjected  to  a  process  which  extracts  every  nutritious  particle 
out  of  them,  and  even  in  that  case,  the  remaining  innutritions  portions  of  the  bones  are 
made  useful  by  being  calcined,  and  manufactured  into  the  animal  charcoal  which  has 
lately  been  so  laigely  employed  in  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  best  living  example  of  the  original  British  Ox  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
white  cattle  of  Chillingbam. 

The  colour  of  these  beautiful  animals  is  a  cream-white,  with  the  exception  of  the  ears 
and  muzzle,  the  former  of  which  are  red,  and  the  latter  is  black.  Mr.  Bell  observes,  that 
in  every  case  of  white  cattle  which  have  passed  under  his  personal  notice,  the  ears  are 
marked  with  red  or  black,  according  to  the  breed.  The  white  tint  extends  even  to  the 
horns,  which  are,  however,  tipped  with  black.  They  are  rather  slender  in  their  make,  and 
curve  boldly  upwards.  As  these  Chillingham  cattle  are  permitted  to  range  at  will  through 
spacious  parks  in  which  they  are  kept,  Siey  retain  many  of  the  wild  habits  of  their  tribe, 
and  are  so  impatient  of  observation  that  a  stranger  will  generally  find  himself  in  a  very 
unsafe  position  if  he  attempts  to  approach  closely  to  the  herd. 

When  they  are  alarmed  or  provoked  at  the  intrusion  of  a  strange  human  being  within 
the  limit  of  their  territories,  they  toss  their  heads  wildly  in  the  air,  paw  the  ground,  and 
steadfastly  regard  the  object  of  their  dislike.  If  he  should  make  a  sudden  movement, 
they  scamper  away  precipitately,  gallop  round  him  in  a  circle,  and  come  to  anothei 
halt  at  a  shorter  distance     This  process  is  continually  repeated,  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
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being  shortened  at  every  fresh  start,  until  the  angry,  yet  half-frightened,  animala,  eotne  so 
alarmingly  close  to  the  spectator,  that  he  finds  hunself  obliged  to  escape  as  he  best  can. 

In  performing  these  curious  evolutions,  they  seem  to  be  inspired  by  a  mixture  ef 
curiosity,  timidity,  and  irritation,  which  may  be  observed  even  in  ordinary  domeatie  catHe 
imder  similar  circumstances. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  herd  of  cattle  were  pressing  upon  me  in  &  most  uncomforliM^ 
manner,  I  owed  my  esc^e  to  early  instruction. in  the  curt  of  the  "acrobat"  The  kerf, 
wholly  composed  of  cows,  was  surrounding  me  with  a  very  threatening  aspect,  and  was 
advancing  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  mode  of  escape  from  their  ranks.  Seeaog 
that  a  bold  stratagem  was  the  only  resource,  I  ran  sharply  forward,  and  commeneed 
rotating  towards  them  in  that  peculiar  method  which  is  technically  termed  "turning  a 
wheel,'  t.e.  executing  a  series  of  somersaults  on  the  hands  and  feet  alternately.  ]%e 
jows  were  so  terrified  at  the  unknown  foe  who  was  attacking  them  in  90  extraoidinaiy  a 
manner,  that  they  were  panic-stricken,  and  galloped  off  at  fidl  speed,  leaving  xne  an  easy 
escape  before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

The  domestic  cow  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  description  of  form  and 
colour.  Few  persons,  howevei',  except  those  who  have  been  personally  conTeraant  wflh 
these  animals,  have  any  idea  of  their  intelligent  and  affectionate  natures. 

They  are  possessed  of  very  susceptible  feelings,  and  are  remarkably  sensitive  to^ 
insulting  or  disrespectful  conduct  on  tlie  part  of  their  inferiors.  In  a  herd  of  ccrws,  the 
senior  animal  is  the  leader  in  all  things,  and  maintains  a  strict  autliority  o^r<ar  her  youitg&t 
companions.  Not  a  single  member  of  tixe  herd,  dares  to  leave  or  to  entsr  the  pasture  until 
the  leader  has  led  the  way,  or  even  to  take  its  food  until  ^e  has  deeided  whether  she  wiS 
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take  possession  of  the  banquet^  or  permit  her  inferiors  to  eat  at  peace.  Should  a  younger 
animal  commit  a  breach  of  etiquette  by  infringing  any  of  the  tacit  rules  which  have  been 
in  force  throughout  Cowdom  from  time  immemorial,  the  delinquent  is  butted  at  and 
punished  until  it  returns  to  its  allegiance. 

To  watch  a  calf  through  its  various  phases  of  existence  is  a  most- amusing  employment 
When  the  young  animal  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  farmyard,  she  is  treated  in 
the  most  supercilious  manner  by  the  previous  occupants,  who  look  with  an  air  of  supreme 
contempt  upon  the  new  comer.  She  is  pushed  aside  by  all  her  predecessors,  and  soon 
learns  to  follow  humbly  in  the  wake  of  her  companions.  She  cannot  even  venture  to 
take  possession  of  a  food-rack  until  all  the  others  have  begun  their  meaL  So  matters  go 
on  for  a  time,  until  she  has  attained  a  larger  growth,  and  a  younger  calf  is  turned  into 
the  yard.  She  now  in  her  turn  plays  the  tyrant  over  the  new  comer,  and  receives  no 
small  accession  of  dignity  from  the  fact  of  having  a  follower,  instead  of  bringing  up  the 
rear  in  her  own  person.  In  process  of  time  she  makes  her  way  to  the  head  of  the  yard 
hy  virtue  of  seniority,  and  is  then  happy  in  the  supreme  rule  which  she  enjoys. 

Sometimes  a  three-parts  grown  heifer  is  introduced  into  a  farmyard,  sftid  in  that  case, 
the  new  comer  refuses  to  take  her  place  below  aU  the  others,  unless  she  is  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so  by  main  forca  There  is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting 
before  such  an  animal  finds  her  level,  but  when  she  has  discovered  her  superiors  and  her 
subordinates,  she  quietly  settles  down  in  her  place,  and  does  not  attempt  to  rise  otherwise 
than  by  legitimate  seniority. 

As  the  Oxen,  in  common  with  the  sheep,  camels,  giraffe,  and  deer,  require  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  food,  and  are,  while  in  tiieir  native  regions,  subject  to  innumerable 
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disturbing  catises  that  wonld  effectaally  prevent  them  from  satisfying  their  hunger  in  an 
ordinary  manner,  they  are  famished  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  gather  hastily  a  large  amount 
of  food  in  any  spot  where  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant^  and  to  postpone  the  business  of 
mastication  and  digestion  to  a  time  when  they  may  be  less  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The 
peculiarity  of  structure  lies  chiefly  in  the  stomach  and  gullet,  which  are  formed  so  as  to 
act  as  an  internal  food-pouch,  analogous  in  its  use  to  the  cheek-pouches  of  certain  monkeys 
and  rodents,  together  with  an  arrangement  for  regurgitating  the  food  into  the  mouth  at  the 
will  of  the  animal^  previous  to  its  mastication  and  digestion. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  Ox  is  unable  to  cut  or  chew  the 
grass  as  he  feeds,  and  can  only  seize  it  between  the  lower  incisor  teeth  and  the  upper  jaw, 
so  as  to  tear  it  by  a  movement  of  the  head  The  sound  which  is  produced  by  this  ripping 
or  tearing  process  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  cows  while  grazing.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  undergoes  a  slight  rolling  between  the  molar  teeth,  and 
is  then  swallowed,  although  it  is  not  as  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  be  placed  in  the  stomach,  and 
there  to  be  digested.    The  mode  in  whidi  it  undergoes  that  process  is  as  follows. 

The  stomach  and  gullet  are  modified  into  four  distinct  cc^npartments,  one  of  which, 
called  the  paunch,  is  very  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  the  receptacle  into  which 
the  food  is  passed  immediately  after  being  swallowed.  Here  it  remains  comparatively 
unchanged  until  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  ready  to  commence  the  process  which  is 
technically  called  "ruminating,"  and  more  popularly  termed  "chewing  the  cud.**  A 
small  portion  of  the  food  then  passes  into  the  second  compartment,  which  is  lined  with  a 
series  of  hexagonal  cells,  not  unlike  the  comb  of  the  honey-bee,  and  is  formed  into  little 
balls  by  being  worked  into  the  cells.  From  these  cells  the  food  is  thrown  into  the  mouth 
by  a  volimtaiy  effort  of  the  muscles,  and  is  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  mastication. 
Being  again  swallowed,  it  slips  over  the  opening  by  which  it  had  formerly  passed  into  the 
paunch,  and  is  received  into  the  third  compartment,  technically  called  the  ''  psalterimn,"  or 
psalm-book,  because  it  is  lined  with  a  number  of  thin  longitudinal  plates  of  membrane, 
which  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a  book.  From  thence  it 
passes  into  the  fourth  compartment,  which  is  the  place  where  the  business  of  digestion  is 
carried  on. 

These  different  compartments  of  the  stomach  are  familiar  under  the  general  name  of 
tripe,  and  are  popularly  distinguished  from  each  other  as  follows.  The  first  compartn^nt 
is  called  the  paunch,  and  is  lined  with  a  vast  number  of  little  flattened  projections  of  the 
membrane,  in.  the  paunch  are  foimd  those  curious  concretions  of  hair  and  other  substances 
which  are  known  as  hair*balls  or  bezoar  stones. 

The  hair-balls  are  of  various  dimensions,  a  collection  of  them  in  my  own  possession 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  very  laige  cridcet-ball  to  a  moderately  sized  marble.  The  hair 
is  arranged  most  regularly  in  these  balls,  and  all  lies  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the 
axis  on  whidi  the  ball  has  revolved  is  plainly  marked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  haiz. 
In  some  of  the  balls  the  surface  is  covered  with  hair  of  different  colours,  some  specimens 
being  of  a  dark  tint,  while  others  are  pure  white.  If  the  hair*ball  be  divided,  its  substance 
will  be  found  to  be  of  a  spongy  texture,  affording  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife,  and 
requiring  a  s1at>ng  and  sharp  blade  to  out  it  neatly.  Together  with  the  hair  is  found  a 
slight  admixture  of  vegetable  fibre.  When  first  removed  from  the  animal,  these  balls  are 
wet  and  soft^  receiving  the  impressions  of  the  fingers  unless  handled  with  some  care,  but 
when  they  are  quite  cby,  they  are  extremely  light,  hard,  and  strong,  and  tolerably  elastic 
Sometimes  they  are  smooth  on  the  exterior,  which  is  then  of  a  deep  brown  hue,  and  rather 
highly  polished. 

lie  second  compartment  is  popularly  called  the  "honeycomb,"  the  "bag,"*  or  the 
•bonnet,*'  and  the  third  is  termed  the  "monyplies,"  or  "manyplus,"  on  accoimt  of  the 
membranous  folds  with  which  its  interior  is  lined.  The  last  stomach  is  generally  termed 
the  '^red.**  In  scientific  language,  the  firsts  compartment  is  called  the  "rumen,"  from 
which  word  is  derived  the  term  "ruminating;"  the  second  is  known  under  the  name  of 
"  reticulum,"  or  net ;  the  third  is  called  "  omasus,"  or  "  psalterium,"  and  the  fourth  is  called 
the  "  aboma8tui»*'  becaose  it  leads  from  the  third  compartment,  or  omasus. 
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Although  the  process  of  ramiDating  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Ox  and  the  other 
animals  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned,  it  has,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
been  discovered  in  human  beings. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Pampas  of  America  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  vast  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  country  as  freely  as  if  they  were  the  original 
inhabitants.  Although  they  are. all  sprung  from  domesticated  cattle  which  have  been 
permitted  to  run  wild,  or  have  escaped  from  their  owners,  they  have  returned  to  the 
habits  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  and  can  only  be  brought  temporarily 
within  the  subjection  of  man  by  actual  forca  However  free  and  uncurbed  they  may  be, 
they  are  all  private  property,  and  except  when  of  very  tender  age,  are  all  branded  with 
the  name  of  their  owner,  burnt  deeply  into  the  akin.  In  detaching  the  immarked  cattle 
from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  bnnging  them  safely  to  the  endosure  where  they  are 
to  receive  the  distinguishing  brand  of  their  proprietor,  the  cattle-drivers  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  excellent  horsemanship,  great  dexterity,  cool  patience,  and 
fearless  daring.  Yet  the  man  is  sure  to  triumph  over  the  beast  at  last,  however  cunning 
or  powerful  it  may  be,  and  before  the  poor  animal  has  quite  recovered  from  his  surprise 
at  finding  himself  mastered  for  the  &»t  time  in  his  life^  he  has  been  captured,  tied, 
branded,  and  set  free  again. 

In  Africa,  the  cattle  are  not  only  employed  for  the  yoke,  but  are  also  educated  for  the 
saddle,  and  are  taught  to  obey  the  bit  as  well  as  many  horses.  The  bit  is  of  very 
primitive  form,  being  nothing  more  than  a  stick  which  is  passed  through  the  nostrils,  and 
to  which  the  reins  are  tied.  One  end  of  the  stick  is  generally  forked  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  out  of  its  place,  and  in  guiding  the  animal,  the  nder  is  obliged  to  db*aw  both  reins 
to  the  right  or  left  side,  lest  he  should  pull  out  the  wooden  bit  The  saddle  Oxen  are  not 
very  swift  steeds,  their  pace  being  about  four  or  five  nules  an  hour ;  and  as  their  skin  is  so 
loosely  placed  on  their  bodies  that  the  saddle  sways  at  every  step,  their  rider  has  no  very 
agreeable  seat  In  training  the  Ox  for  the  saddle,  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  two  trained  Oxen,  between  whom  the  novice  is  tied,  and  who  soon  teach  it  the 
proper  lesson  of  obedience. 

The  horns  of  this  variety  of  the  Ox  are  of  marvellous  length,  having  been  known  to 
exceed  thirteen  feet  in  total  length,  and  nearly  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  circumference 
of  these  enormous  horns  was  more  than  eighteen  inches,  measured  at  their  bases.  One 
such  horn  is  capable  of  containing  upwarcbs  of  twenty  imperial  pints.  These  weapons 
are  not  only  long,  but  are  sharply  pointed,  and  are  of  so  formidable  a  nature  that  a  lion 
has  been  kept  at  bay  during  a  whole  night,  not  daring  to  leap  upon  an  animal  so  well 
defended  As  these  horns  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  rider  in  case  of  the  animal 
suddenly  jerking  its  head,  or  flinging  him  forward  by  a  stumble,  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  training  them  in  various  fashionable  modes,  by  which  the  danger  is  avoided. 
Sometimes  the  horns  are  split  into  numerous  ribbons,  and  curled  fantastically  in  various 
directions ;  sometimes  they  are  merely  bent  forwards  and  downwards ;  but  the  methocl 
most  in  vogue,  is  to  cause  them  to  swing  loosely  at  each  side  of  thje  head,  their  points 
towards  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rider. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  Ox  is  in  the  habit  of  chewing  dry  bones  whenever  it 
finds  them  lying  on  the  ground.  The  caribou,  or  American  reindeer,  is  known  to  gnaw 
the  faUen  antlers  of  its  companions,  and  probably  with  the  same  object 

Should  the  Ox  turn  out  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  savage  disposition^  he  is  soon  oonqu^:ed 
by  having  a  heavy  iron  chain  fastened  round  his  neck.  The  continual  weight  which  be 
is  forced  to  carry  whenever  he  moves,  together  with  the  jingling  of  the  iron  links,  has 
such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  is  forced  to  yield  after  a  few  days'  trial  It  is  said 
that  if  the  Ox  is  forced  into  the  long  grass  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  Southern  Africa^ 
it  becomes  alarmed,  because  it  feels  itself  unable  to  see  an  approaching  enemy,  and  is 
even  terrified  at  the  proximity  of  its  own  companions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  the  present  place,  that  the  skin  of  a  white  Ox  is  considered 
by  the  native  tribes  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  is  analogous  to  the  white  bison  hide 
which  is  displayed  by  the  American  Indians  for  similar  purposes. 

The  Ox  is  also  employed  for  draught  in  Southern  Africa,  and  is  used  chiefly  foi 
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the  purpose  of  drawing  the  wagons  over  the  tracks  which  are  by  courtesy  called  roads 
Although  the  wagons  are  remarkably  light,  and  are  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  no  harm  by  an  occasional  upsets  the  ground  is  so  heavy,  and  the  wheels  sink  so 
deeply,  that  a  very  large  team  of  these  cattle  is  required  to  draw  the  vehicle  safely  on  its 
journey.  Eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  are  frequently  employed  in  drawing  a  single  wagon. 
The  conduct  of  the  native  drivers  towards  these  poor  beasts  is  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and 
deserving  of  the  greatest  reprobation.  The  "  jambok,"  or  whip,  which  these  men  employ 
is  of  very  great  length,  and  can  be  used  with  an  effect  that  is  perfectly  terrible.  Beatte 
this  more  legitimate  instrument,  the  Hottentot  driver  is  in  the  habit  of  using  varioos 
other  metho<&  of  tormenting  the  poor  beasts^  and  is  absolutely  ingenious  in  the  re&ieineots 
of  his  cruelty. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  India  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zebu,  and  is 
conspicuous  for  the  curious  fatty  hump  which  projects  from  the  withers.  These  animals 
are  further  remarkable  for  the  heavy  dewlap  which  falls  in  thick  folds  from  the  thwit 
and  which  gives  to  the  fore  part  of  the  animal  a  very  characteristic  aspect  The  limte 
are  slender,  and  the  back,  after  rising  towards  the  haundies,  falls  suddenly  at 
the  tail 

The  Zebu  is  a  quiet  and  inteUigeut  animal,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained  in  various 
modes  for  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  a  good  draught  animal,  and  is  harnessed  eithtf 
to  carriages  or  ploughs,  which  it  can  draw  with  great  steadiness,  though  with  but  lit* 
speed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  riding,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  endurance,  beirif 
capable  of  carrying  a  rider  for  fifteen  hours  in  a  day,  at  an  average  rate  of  five  or  Bit  toSsB 
per  hour.  The  Nagore  breed  is  specially  celebrated  for  its  capabilities  as  a  steed,  and  Is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  excellent  action.  These  animals  are  very  active,  and  h»*fe 
been  known  to  leap  over  a  fence  which  was  higher  than  our  five-barred  gates,  merd^  for 
tiie  purpose  of  drkddng  at  a  certain  well,  and,  having  slaked  their  thirst,  to  leap  back  agai^ 
into  tbeix  own  pasture.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  the  Zebu  is  in  great  request^  for  it  can  carrf 
a  heavy  load  for  a  very  great  distance,  though  at  no  great  sp^wL 
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The  Zebu  race  has  a  very  wide  range  of  locality,  being  fonnd  in*  India,  China,  Madagascar, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  its  native  land  is  India, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  imported  from  thence  into  the  other  countries. 

There  are  various  breeds  of  Zebu,  some  being  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary  cattle,  and 
others  varying  in  dimensions  from  a  large  Ox  to  a  small  Newfoundland  dog.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  these  varieties  is  the  well-known  Brahmin  Bull,  so  called  because 
it  is  considered  to  be  sacred  to  Bramah. 

The  more  religious  among  the  Hindoos,  scrupulously  observant  of  the  letter  of  a  law 
which  was  intended  to  be  universal  in  its  application,  but  to  which  they  give  only  a 
partial  interpretation,  indulge  this  animal  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  They  place  the 
sacred  mark  of  Siva  on  its  body,  and  permit  it  to  wander  about  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
pampered  by  every  luxury,  and  never  opposed  in  any  wish  or  caprice  which  it  may  form. 
A  Brahmin  Bull  will  walk  along  the  street  with  a  quaintly  dignified  air,  inspect  anything 
and  anybody  that  may  excite  lus  curiosity,  force  every  one  to  make  way  for  Mmself,  and  ^ 
he  should  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  contents  of  a  fruiterer's  or  greengrocers  shop,  will 
deliberately  make  his  choice,  and  satisfy  his  wishes,  none  daring  to  cross  him.  The 
indulgence  which  is  extended  to  this  animal  is  carried  to  so  great  a  height,  that  if  a 
Brahmin  Bull  chooses  to  he  down  in  a  narrow  lane,  no  one  can  pass  until  he  gets  up  of 
his  own  accord. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  well-known  journal,  mentions  the  Brahmin  Bulls  and  the 
luaceremonious  manner  in  which  they  oonduct  themselves,  and  remarks  that  they  are 
sometimes  rather  mischievous  as  well  as  annoying,  being  apt  to  use  their  horns  if  their 
caprices  be  not  immediately  gratified.  '• 
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The  Buffalo  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  found  in  Southem 
Europe,  North  Africa,  India,  and  a  few  other  localities. 

lliis  animal  is  subject  to  considerable  modifications  in  external  aspect,  according  to 
the  climate  or  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  resides,  and  has  in  consequence  been 
mentioned  under  very  different  names.  In  all  cases  the  wild  animals  are  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  their  domesticated  relations,  and  in  many  instances  the  sUghtly  different 
shape,  and  greater  or  lesser  length  of  the  horns,  or  the  skin  denuded  of  hairs,  have  been 
considered  as  sufficient  evidences  of  separate  species. 

In  India,  the  long,  smooth-homed  variety  chiefly  prevails,  and  is  found  in  tolerable 
profusion.  This  animal  frequents  wet  and  marshy  localities,  being  sometimes  called  the 
Water  Buffalo  on  account  of  its  aquatic  predilections.  It  is  a  most  fierce  and  dangerous 
animal,  savage  to  a  marvellous  degree,  £uid  not  hesitating  to  charge  any  animal  that  may 
arouse  its  ready  ire.  An  angry  Buffalo  has  been  known  to  attack  a  tolerably-sized 
elephant,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  in  the  ribs  to  prostrate  its  huge  foe.  Even  the  tiger  is 
foimd  to  quail  before  the  Buffalo,  and  displays  the  greatest  uneasiness  in  its  presence. 

The  Buffalo,  indeed,  seems  to  be  animated  by  a  rancorous  hatred  towards  the  tiger, 
and  if  it  should  come  inadvertently  on  one  of  the  brindled  objects  of  its  hate,  will  at  once 
rush  forward  to  the  attack.  Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  the  native  princes  are 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  with  combats  between  tigers  and  trained  Buffaloes. 
The  arena  is  always  prepared  by  the  erection  of  a  lofty  and  strongly-built  palisade, 
composed  of  bamboos  set  perpendicularly,  and  bound  together  upon  the  outsida  The 
object  of  this  contrivance  ia,  that  the  surface  of  the  bamboo  is  so  hard  and  slippery,  that 
the  tiger's  claws  can  find  no  hold  in  case  of  an  attempted  escape. 

The  tiger  ia  first  turned  into  the  arena,  and  generally  slinks  round  its  circumference, 
Becking  for  a  mode  of  escape,  and  ever  and  anon  looking  up  to  the  spectators,  who  are 
placed  in  galleries  that  overlook  the  scene  of  combat  When  the  tiger  has  crept  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  door,  the  Buffalo  is  admitted,  and  on  perceiving  the  scent  of  the  tiger, 
it  inunediately  becomes  excited,  its  hairs  bristle  up,  its  eyes -begin  to  flash,  and  it  seeks  on 
every  side  for  the  foe.  As  soon  as  it  catches  a  glance  of  its  enemy  it  lowers  its  head  towards 
the  ground,  so  that  the  tips  of  its  horns  are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  earth,  and  its  nose 
lies  between  its  fore-legs,  and  plunges  forward  at  the  shrinking  tiger.  Were  the  latter 
animal  to  dare  the  brunt  of  the  Buffalo's  charge,  the  first  attack  would  probably  be  the 
last ;  but  as  the  tiger  is  continually  shifting  its  position,  the  force  of  the  onset  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  curve  in  the  Buffalo's  course. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Buffalo  comes  off  the  victor,  for  even  when  the  tiger  has  gained 
an  advantage,  he  does  not  foUow  it  up  with  sufficient  celerity,  but  permits  his  antc^mst 
to  regain  his  lost  breath.  The  Buffalo,  on  the  contrary,  allows  the  tiger  no  breathing  ttoie, 
but  continues  his  rapid  charges  without  cessation,  until  he  forces  the  tiger  off  his  ^anl, 
and  then  with  a  rapid  spring  impales  the  foe  on  his  horns.  **  Jungte,"  however,  the 
celebrated  fighting  tiger,  whose  portrait  may  be  seen  on  page  161,  was  invariably  tbe 
conqueror  in  these  combats^  as  he  never  tried  to  escape  from  the  Buff^o,  or  to  stroggte 
with  it,  but  quietly  awaited  its  onsets  and  then,  leaping  nimbly  aside  &om  the  deadly 
horns,  dealt  such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  Buffalo's  h^  with  his  herculean  paw  that 
he  laid  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  ground. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  wild  Buffaloes  will  destroy  any  tigers  that  mny 
happen  to  approach  their  herds  too  closely.  A  wild  adult  male  Buffalo,  or  Amee  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ox  tribe,  measuring  no  less  than  ten  feet  sk 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  m>m  six  feet  to  six  feet  six 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulders.  So  confident  are  even  the  tiger-dreading  herd-keq>e(s 
of  the  prowess  of  their  tamed  animals,  that  they  will  ride  them  in  search  of  pasture  eren 
when  t^ey  know  tigers  to  be  in  the  near  vicinity.  One  of  these  herds  chanced  to  come 
across  the  spot  where  a  tiger  had  been  recently  shot,  and  on  perceiving  the  scent  of  the 
blood,  they  became  powerfully  excited,  bellowed  furiously,  and  at  last  charged  in  a  body 
directty  into  a  neighbouring  covert,  crushing  everything  that  impeded  their  progress. 

The  Amee  lives  in  large  herds,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  all  bovme  ft^iinftAla  tte 
females  and  yotmg  being  always  placed  in  the  safest  spots,  while  the  males  post  ttieragohes 
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in  all  positions  of  danger.  These  herds  ai-e  never  seen  on  elevated  ground,  preferring  the 
low  marshy  districts  where  water  and  mud  are  abundant  In  this  mud  they  love  to 
wallow,  and  when  suddenly  roused  from  their  strange  pastime,  present  a  most  terrible 
appearance,  their  eyes  glaring  fiercely  from  amid  the  mud-covered  dripping  masses  of 
hair.  Sometimes  the  Bufifalo  is  said  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  propensity  for  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  to  be  stuck  so  firmly  in  the  oozy  slime,  as  it  dries  under  the  scorching  sunbeams 
of  that  burning  climate,  that  it  can  be  killed  without  danger.  They  generally  chew  the 
cud  while  they  are  lying  immersed  in  mud  or  water. 

Captain  Williamson,  in  his  work  on  "  Oriental  Field  Sports,"  speaks  thus  of  thn 
Buffalo,  and  its  mud-loving  propensities : — 

**  This  animal  not  only  delights  in  the  water,  but  will  not  thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp 
to  wallow  in.  Then  rolling  themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lie  immersed.  No  place  seems  to  delight  the  Buffalo  more  than  the  deep  verdure  on  thie 
oonfines  ol  Jeels  and  marshes,  especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford 
concealment  and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  the  water.  In  such  situations  they 
seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having  in  general  nothing  above  the  surface  but  their 
eyes  and  nostrils,  their  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and  consequently  hidden  from 
view. 

"  Frequently  nothing  is  perceptible  but  a  few  black  lumps  in  the  water,  appearing  like 
small  clods,  for  the  Buffaloes  being  often  fast  asleep,  aU  is  quiet ;  and  a  passenger  would 
hardly  expect  to  see,  as  often  happens,  twenty  or  thirty  great  beasts  suddenly  rise.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  been  unexpectedly  surprised  in  this  manner  by  tame  Buffaloes,  and 
once  or  twice  by  wild  ones.     The  latter  are  very  dangerous,  and  the  former  are  by  no 
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meaus  to  be  considered  as  innocent  The  banks  of  the  Ganges  aboniid  with  Buffaloes  in 
their  wild  state,  as  does  all  the  country  where  long  grass  and  capacious  jeels  are  to  be 
found  Buffaloes  swim  very  well,  or,  I  may  say,  float  It  is  very  common  to  see  drov^ 
crossing  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  when  the  waters 
are  low.  At  a  distance  one  would  take  them  to  be  large  pieces  of  rock  or  dark-coloured 
wood,  nothing  appearing  but  their  faces.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  boat  to  get  into 
the  thick  of  them,  especially  among  reedy  waters,  or  at  the  edges  of  jungles,  before  it  is 
perceived  In  this  no  danger  exists ;  the  Buffaloes  are  perfectly  passive,  and  easily  avoid 
being  run  down,  so  the  vessel  runs  no  danger." 

The  Cafe  Buffalo  is  quite  as  formidable  an  animal  as  its  Indian  relation,  and  much 
more  terrible  in  outward  aspect  The  heavy  bases  of  the  horns,  that  nearly  unite  over 
the  forehead,  and  under  which  the  little  fierce  eyes  twinkle  with  sullen  rays,  give  to  the 
creature's  countenance  an  appearance  of  morose,  lowering  Hi-temper,  which  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  its  real  character. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  heavy  mass  which  is  situated  on  the  forehead,  the  Cape 
Buffalo  does  not  see  very  well  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  man  may  sometimes  cross  the 
track  of  a  Buffalo  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  not  be  seen  by  the  animal,  provided  that 
he  walks  quietly,  and  does  not  attract  attention  by  the  soimd  of  his  footstep&  This 
animal  is  ever  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  when  it  leads  a  solitary  life  among  the  thickets 
and  marshy  places,  it  is  a  worse  antagonist  to  a  casual  passenger  than  even  the  lion 
himsel£  Li  such  a  case,  it  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  remaining  quietly  in  its  lair  until 
the  unsuspecting  traveller  passes  closely  to  its  place  of  concealment  and  then  leaping 
suddenly  upon  him  like  some  terrible  monster  of  the  waters,  dripping  with  mud,  and 
filled  with  rage.  When  it  has  succeeded  in  its  attack,  it  first  tosses  the  unhappy  victim 
in  the  air,  then  kneels  upon  his  body,  in  order  to  crush  the  life  out  of  him,  then  butts  at 
the  dead  corpse  until  it  has  given  vent  to  its  insane  fury,  and  ends  by  licking  the  mangled 
limbs  imtil  it  strips  off  the  flesh  with  its  rough  tongue. 

Many  such  tragical  incidents  have  occurred,  chiefly,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  owing 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  sufferer :  and  there  are  few  coverts  in  Southern  Africa  which  are 
not  celebrated  for  some  such  terrible  incident.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  so  recklessly 
furious  in  its  imreasoning  anger,  that  it  absolutely  blinds  itself  by  its  heedless  rush 
through  the  formidable  thorn-bushes  which  are  so  common  in  Southern  Africa.  Even 
when  in  company  with  others  of  their  own  species,  they  are  liable  to  sudden  bursts  of 
emotion,  and  will  rush  blindly  forward,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  impulse  that  drives 
them  forward  In  one  instance,  the  leader  of  the  herd,  being  woimded,  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  was  instantly  crushed  by  the  trampling  hoofs  of  his  comrades,  as  they  rushed 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  their  chief. 

The  flesh  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  is  not  in  great  request  even  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  are 
in  no  wise  particular  in  their  diet  The  hide,  however,  is  exceedingly  valuable^  being 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sundry  leathern  implements  where  great  strength  is  required 
without  much  flexibility.  "  Trek-tows,"  or  the  central  leathern  traces  by  means  of  which 
the  draught  oxen  are  harnessed  to  the  wagons,  are  almost  exclusively  made  of  the 
Buffalo  Mde,  as  are  also  the  numerous  ''  rheims,"  or  straps,  which  are  in  constant  use 
about  these  curious  wagons. 

In  South  Africa,  the  Cape  Buffalo,  called  by  the  Kaffirs  "Inyati,"  or  "Xnthmnba,' 
plays  much  the  same  part  as  the  amee  in  India.  Like  that  animal,  it  does  much  as  it 
pleases,  and  fears  no  enemy  but  armed  men.  Even  the  lion  dare  not  approach  too  closely 
to  a  herd  of  Cape  Buffaloes,  for  with  the  cunning  old  bulls  in  front  and  the  cows  and 
calves  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  lion  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  against  a  general  chai^ 
of  such  foes.  Indeed,  even  in  single  combat,  the  lion  would  scarcely  come  off  the 
conqueror. 

The  Cape  Buffalo,  although  so  terrible  an  animal,  is  not  so  large  as  the  amee,  being 
little  larger  than  an  ordinary  ox,  but  possessed  of  much  greater  strengtL  The  strangely 
shaped  horns  are  black  in  colour,  and  so  large  that  the  distance  between  their  points  is 
not  imfrequently  from  four  to  five  feet     On  account  of  their  great  width  at  their  bases, 
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they  form  a  kind  of  bony  helmet,  which  is  impenetrable  to  an  ordinary  mnsket-ball,  and 
effeotoally  defend  their  owner  against  the  severe  shocks  which  are  frequently  suffered  by 
iheae  testy  animals. 

I  conelude  this  history  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  with  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
animal,  which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain  Drayson,  E.A. ; — 

"  The  hide  of  this  animal  is  a  bluish-black  in  colour,  and  is  so  very  tough  that  buUetf 
will  scarcely  penetrate  it  if  they  are  fired  from  a  distance,  or  are  not  hardened  by  an 
addition  of  tin  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  It  is  of  a  fierce,  vindictive  disposition, 
and  from  its  cunning  habits  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  animals  in  Southern 
Abica.  The  Cape  Buffido  is  naturally  a  gregarious  animal,  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  males  fight  for  the  mastery;  a  clique  of  young  bulls  frequently  turn  out  an  old 
gentleman,  who  then  seeks  the  most  gloomy  and  retired  localities  in  which  to  brood  over 
his  disappointments. 

These  solitazy  skulkers  are  the  most  dangerous  of  their  species;  and  althoi^  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  animals  to  fly  frotn  man,  unless  they  are  badly  wounded,  or  are  intruded 
upon  at  unseasonable  hours,  these  old  hermits  yKR  scarcely  wait  for  such  excuses,  but  will 
willingly  meet  the  hunter  half-way  and  try  conclusions  with  him. 

Although  frequently  foimd  in  large  herds  on  the  plains,  the  Buffalo  is  principally  a 
rondent  in  the  bush ;  here  he  follows  the  paths  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  makes 
a  ix)ad  for  himself  During  the  evening,  night,  and  early  mormng,  he  roams  about  ih^ 
open  country  and  g^iges,  but  when  the  sun  has  risen  high,  or  if  he  has  cause  for  alarm, 
the  glens  and  coverts  are  sought ;  and  amidst  their  shady  branches  he  enjoys  repose  and 
1.  78. 
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obtains  concealment  The  'spoor'  of  the  Buffalo  is  like  that  of  the  common  ox,  the  toes 
of  the  old  bulls  being  veiy  wide  apart^  whilst  those  of  the  young  ones  are  close  together ; 
the  cow  Buffalo's  footprints  are  longer  and  thinner  than  the  bull's,  and  smaller. 

As  these  animals  wander  in  the  open  groimd  during  the  night,  and  retreat  to  their 
glens  during  the  day,  their  spoor  may  be  taken  up  from  the  outside  of  the  bush,  and 
followed  until  the  scent  leads  to  the  view.  When  the  hunter  comes  near  to  hie  game,  of 
which  he  should  be  able  to  judge  by  the  freshness  of  the  footprints,  he  should  wait  and 
listen  for  some  noise  by  which  to  discover  their  position.  Buffaloes  frequently  twist  and 
turn  about  in  the  bush,  and  do  so  more  especially  just  before  they  rest  for  the  day. 

I  knew  a  Kaffir  who  carried  about  hun  the  marks  of  a  Buffalo's  power  and  cmming. 
He  was  hunting  Buffedoes  one  day  in  the  bush,  and  came  upon  a  solitary  bull,  which  he 
wounded ;  the  btdl  bounded  off,  but  the  Kaffir,  thinking  him  badly  hurt^  followed  after  at 
a  run,  without  taking  sufficient  precautions  in  his  advance.  Kow,  dangerous  as  is  a 
Buffalo  when  untouched,  he  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded  when  hard  hit,  and  should 
therefore  be  followed  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  Kaffir  had  hurried  on  through  the  bush  for  a  hundred  yaids  or  so,  and  was 
looking  for  the  spoor,  when  he  heard  a  crash  close  to  him,  and  before  he  could  move 
himself,  he  was  sent  flying  in  the  air  by  the  charge  of  the  Buffalo.  He  fell  into  some 
branches  and  was  thus  sale,  for  &e  Buffalo  was  not  satisfied  with  this  performance,  but 
wished  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  so  ably  begun.  After  examining  the  safe  position 
of  his  victim,  he  retreated. 

The  Kaffir,  who  had  two  or  three  ribs  broken,  reached  his  home  with  difficulty,  and 
gave  up  Buffalo-shooting  from  that  day. 

It  appeared  that  this  cunning  animal  had  retraced  its  steps  after  retreating,  and  had 
then  backed  into  a  bush,  and  waited  for  the  Kaffir  to  pass. 

A  great  sportsman  at  Katal,  named  Kirkman,  told  me  that  he  was  shooting  Buffaloes 
when  he  was  across  the  Sugela  river  on  one  occasion,  and  having  wounded  a  bull,  he  was 
giving  him  his  quietus,  when  the  creature  sent  forth  a  sort  of  moan.  Now  the  Buffalo 
always  dies  game,  and  rarely  makes  any  other  noise  when  hard  hit.  This  moan  was 
probably  a  signal;  and  as  such  it  was  translated  by  the  herd  to  which  this  animal 
belonged,  as  they  suddenly  stopped  in  their  retreat,  and  came  to  the  rescua  Kirkman 
dropped  lus  gun  and  took  to  some  trees,  where  he  was  in  safety.  Fortunate  it  was  for 
him  ihaJt  timber  happened  to  be  near,  as  the  savage  herd  really  meant  mischief,  and  came 
round  his  tree  in  numbers.  When  they  found  that  he  was  safe  from  their  rage,  they 
retreated. 

The  vulnerable  parts  in  a  Buffalo  are  behind  the  shoulder,  near  the  kidneys,  or  bi^ 
up  on  the  back.  His  head  is  so  protected  by  his  homy  helmet,  that  a  bullet  does  not 
easily  find  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  forehead.  I  once  met  a  Buffalo  face  to  fat^  ki  the 
bush,  we  were  about  three  yards  apart ;  I  fired  at  his  forehead,  aiming  between  Hie  ^gm. 
I  know  that  my  bullet  struck  true ;  the  Buffalo  fell,  but  soon  jumped  up  i^aift,  and 
scampered  off  This  was  certainly  a  fair  trial  of  lead  versus  horn,  and  horn  had  the 
best  of  it." 

Anothbb  species  of  Buffalo  ia  the  Ajnoa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  This 
animal  was  formerly  thought  to  bdlong  rather  more  to  the  antelopes  than  to  the  oxen^but 
is  now  saitiflf  actorily  ascertained  to  be  a  member  of  the  genus  Bubalus.  It  is  a  small,  but  vegr 
fierce  animal,  and  is  with  difficulty  made  prisoner.  Some  of  these  cieatuies,  which,  w^ene 
kept  in  confinemoity  killed  in  one  night  fourteen  stags  which  were  placed  in  the  same 
inclosure.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  quite  straight,  and  axe  set  nearly  in  a  line  wi^ 
the  forehead.  In  length  they  equal  the  h^ad,  are  boldly  flattened  in  front,  and  are  co«rered 
throughout  their  length  with  successive  wrinklings.  The  Anoa  is  generally  found  amiui^ 
Utie  more  rocky  localities  of  its  native  island. 

The  Banteng,  or  J  ay  as  Ox,  possesses  something  of  the  homely  aspect  which  bdoM 
to  the  common  domestic  cattle.  It  is,  however,  a  very  strong,  fleet,  and  active  ianiM, 
inhabiting  the  wooded  valleys  of  its  native  land,  and  living  in  small  herd#  aoodar^  Ite 
watchful  guardianship  of  vigilant  sentries.  -*  7     * 
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-  This  animal  is  rather  vaiiable  in  colour,  according  to  its  age  and  sex,  the  old  bulls 
being  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and  the  females  a  reddish-bay.  Upon  the  hinder 
quarters  is  always  a  bold  patch  of  white,  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  the  lips  are  of  the  same 
hue»  and  the  lower  half  of  the  1^  is  white.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  animal,  the  height 
of  an  adult  bull  being  about  five  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder.  In  spite  of  its 
constitutional  shyness  and  its  dread  of  man,  it  is  domesticated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  and  is  employed  for  many  useful  purposea 

Laboest  of  aU  the  existing  members  of  the  Ox  tribe,  is  the  Gaub,  or  Gk)UB,  an  animal 
which  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  spinal  ridge  and  the 
peculiarly  white  "  stockings."  The  general  colour  of  the  Glaur  is  a  deep  brown,  veiging 
here  and  there  upon  blsu^k,  the  females  being  usually  paler  than  their  mates.  The 
dimensions  of  the  (Jaur  are  very  considerable,  a  full-grown  bull  having  been  known  to 
measure  six  feet  ten  inches  in  height  at  the  shouldera  The  great  height  of  the 
shoulder  is  partly  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  vertebrae,  some  of  which  give  out  projections 
of  sixteen  inches  in  lengtL 

The  Graur  associates  in  little  lierds  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  number,  each  herd 
generally  consisting  of  a  few  males  and  a  great  comparative  number  of  the  opposite  sex. 
These  herds  frequent  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest^  and  in  their  own  domains  bear 
supreme  rule,  neither  tiger,  rninoceros,  or  elephant  daring  to  attack  them.  During  the 
heat  of  noonday,  the  Gaurs  are  buried  in  the  thickest  coverts,  but  in  the  early  morning, 
and  afta  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  issue  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  go  for£ 
to  pasture  on  the  little  patches  of  open  verdure  that  are  generaUy  found  even  in  the 
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deepest  forests.  The  watchfalness  of  this  animal  is  extremely  remarkable,  as,  independentlj 
of  placing  the  usual  sentries,  the  Graurs  are  said  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle  while  at 
rest,  their  heads  all  diverging  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  equal  vigilance  on  every  side, 
l^ey  may,  however,  be  readily  approached  if  the  spectator  be  mounted  on  an  elepbaflt 
as  they  seem  to  regard  these  huge  animals  without  any  suspicion  or  fear.  In  all  probability, 
the  imperturbable  indifference  with  which  they  look  upon  the  elephant  is  caused  bytite 
fact  that  the  elephant  is  never  used  in  Gaur-hunting,  and,  unless  accompanied  by  human 
beings,  never  attempts  to  attack  these  animals. 

The  temper  of  the  Gaur  is  naturally  mild  and  equable,  and,  as  a  general  fact,  the  herds 
are  quite  harmless.  Solitary  hermit  Gaurs,  however,  are  occasionally  found,  and  ate 
extremely  irascible  and  vicious,  concealing  themselves  in  the  deepest  thicket,  and  suddei^ 
springing  at  any  unfortunate  traveller.  One  of  these  animals  has  been  known  to  drive 
his  intended  victim  up  a  tree  and  watch  at  its  foot  for  a  space  of  twenty-four  houw,  orff 
vacating  its  post  when  killed  by  the  companions  of  the  imprisoned  hunter. 

The  voice  of  the  Gtiur  is  rather  peculiar,  being  totally  diffei'ent  from  the  bellow  of  Wi 
ordinary  bull  or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  and  partaking  greatly  of  the  nature  of  a  gittnt,  ^ 
hoarse  cougL  The  breath  of  the  Gaur  is  even  sweeter  than  that  of  the  domestic  cow,  wkI 
is  plainly  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards.  The  skin  of  this  tmimal  is  extremely 
thick,  especially  on  the  shoulders  and  hinder  quarters.  The  hide  of  these  parts  of  tlfe 
animal  will  sometimes  measure  nearly  two  inches  in  thickness  when  it  hasb^n  ttniofd 
from  the  Gfiur  and  permitted  to  contract  during  the  process  of  drying.  On  accotuifrw 
its  great  strength,  this  portion  of  the  skin  is  much  esteemed  for  the  purpose  of  1)efflg 
manufactured  into  shields.  The  flesh  of  the  Graur  is  said  to  bfe  remarkaWy  tender,  aad'rf 
good  flavour. 
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Althouqh  some  of  the  preceding  animalB  have  been  popularly  called  by  the  name  of 
Bison,  they  have  no  more  right  to  tl]UBit  title  than  have  the  Bisons  to  the  name  of  buffa^, 
which  is  BO  frequently  bestowed  upon  them.  All  the  true  Bisons  may  be  known  by  t^e 
shorty  ciisp,  wqolly  hair  with  which  the  body  is  covered,  and  which  hangs  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male  animaL 

To  the  Bisons  belongs  the  Axjbochs,  or  Bonassus,  the  former  name  being  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Auer-Ochs.  It  is  also  commonly  luiown  by  the  name  of  Zuhr,  This  animal 
is  now  almost^  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to  the  forest  of  Bialowikza,  in  Lithuania,  a 
locality  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  its  habits  on  account  of  the  large  marshy  districts 
in  which  it  abounds.  In  order  that  this  magnificent  animal  may  be  preserved  in 
perfection,  it  is  protected  by  the  most  stringent  forest  laws.  The  Aurochs  gives  forth,  a 
pov(rerfi4  and  curious  odour,  which  is  far  from  unpleasant^  and  partakes  equally  of  tl^e 
characters  of  musk  and  violet  This  perfume  is  found  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  body 
to  a  certain  extent^  but  is  exhaled  most  powerfully  from  the  skin  and  hair  which  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.  It  is  found  in  both  sexes^  but  is  much  weaker  in  the  cpw 
than  in  her  mate.  ,  , 

Although  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  preceding  animals,  standing  only  about  six 
feet  in  height  at  the  summit  of  the  elevated  shoulder,  it  is  strongly  and  muscular^y 
built,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  to  any  antagonist  that  may  happen  to  arouse  its  ire.  like  t]^e 
bnff^Oi  it  has  no  fear  of  predaceous  animals,  a  single  Aurochs  being  supposed  to  b^.^n 
overmatch  for  several  hungry  wolves.  In  general,  it  is  shy,  and  fearful  of  the  presei^e 
of  xnan^  slipping  quietly  away  a^  soon  as  its  acute  senses  perceive  the  symptoms  of  hiupq^ 
neighbourhood ;  but  if  wounded  or  irritated,  it  fights  most  desperately,  usijpig  its  phprt, 
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sharply-pointed  honut,  with  terrible  effect  In  disposition  it  is  said  to  be  rather  morose 
and  untameable,  never  having  been  really  domesticated  and  brought  nnder  the  dominion 
of  man,  even  when  taken  at  a  very  earlv  aga 

It  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  is  fond  of  dabbling  in  water,  as  well  as  of  rolling  itself  in 
certain  fEivoured  mud-holes  which  it  frequents.  For  this  reason,  it  is  generally  found  in 
thickets  which  border  upon  marshy  land,  ponds,  or  streams,  and  in  consequence  causes 
all  experienced  travellers  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  approach  such  localities.  Its  food 
is  various  vegetable  substances,  and  it  is  especially  fond  of  lichens.  In  spite  of  its  hea^ 
and  awkward  look,  it  is  sufficiently  active  and  swift,  running  with  considerable  speed  for 
a  short  time,  but  being  unable  to  prolong  the  course  for  many  miles.  While  running,  it 
carries  its  head  veiy  low,  placing  the  nose  ahnost  between  the  fore-feet 

The  American  Bisok  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  exaggeration  of  the  aurochs,  the  hair 
of  the  body  being  thicker,  more  woolly,  and  more  closely  curled ;  the  mane,  which  hangs 
over  the  head  and  shoulders,  actually  reaching  the  ground,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
animal  more  lowering. 

This  creature  is  only  found  in  Northern  America^  never  appearing  north  of  lat  33^. 
It  gathers  together  in  enormous  herds,  consisting  of  many  thousand  in  number,  and 
in  spite  of  the  continual  persecution  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  man  and  beast  its 
multitudes  are  even  now  hardly  diminished  The  Bison  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
animals  to  the  white  hunter  as  well  as  to  the  aborigiDai  Bed  Indian,  as  its  body  supphes 
him  with  almost  every  necessary  of  life. 

The  flesh  of  the  fat  cow  Bison  is  in  great  repute,  being  juicy,  tender,  and  well-savoured, 
and  possesses  the  invaluable  quality  of  not  cloying  the  appetite,  even  though  it  be  eaten 
with  the  fierce  hunger  that  is  generated  by  a  day's  hunting.  The  fat  is  peculiarly  excellent 
and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  green  fat  of  the  turtle.  The  most 
delicate  portion  of  the  Bison  is  the  flesh  that  composes  the  "hump,"  which  gives  to  the 
animal  8  back  so  Strang  an  aspect ;  and  the  hunters  are  so  fond  of  this  delicacy  that  they 
will  often  slay  a  magnificent  Bison  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hump,  the  tongue,  and  the 
marrow-bones,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  the  wolves  and  birds.  &e  pieces  of 
hump-flesh  that  are  stripped  from  the  shoulders  are  technically  called  ''fleeces,"  and  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds.  The  flesh  of  the  Bison  is  also  made  of 
exceeding  value  to  voyagers  and  travellers  by  being  converted  into  "  penmiican,"  a  curious 
kind  of  preparation,  which  to  the  eye  closely  resembles  tarred  oakum,  but  which  is 
composed  of  the  dried  fibres  of  Bison  bee£  "Jerked"  beef  is  also  made  from  this 
animal,  the  meat  being  cut  into  long  thin  strips,  and  hung  in  the  sunshine  until  black, 
dry,  and  almost  as  hard  as  leather. 

The  hide  is  greatly  valued  both  by  Indians  and  civilized  men,  for  the  many  pmiposes 
which  it  fulfils.  From  this  hide  the  Indian  makes  his  tents,  many  parts  of  his  dteea,  his 
bed,  and  his  shield.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  these  uses  the  skin  is  deprived  of  hair,  and 
is  so  dressed  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  and  yet  soft  and  pliable.  The  shield  is  ivqr 
ingeniously  made  by  pegging  out  the  hide  upon  the  ground  wiHi  a  multitude  of  li^ 
wooden  skewers  round  its  edge,  imbuing  it  with  a  kind  of  glue,  and  gradusJly  removing 
the  pegs  in  proportion  to  the  consequent  shrinking  and  thickenii^  of  the  skin.  One  (^ 
these  shields,  although  still  pliable,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  arrow,  and  will  often 
turn  a  bullet  that  does  not  strike  it  fairly. 

Sometimes  the  Bison  is  the  means  of  saving  the  hunter  from  the  terrible  death  of 
thirst  for  it  oftentimes  happens  that  the  prairie-men  find  themselves  parched  with  thirst 
in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  without  a  drop  of  water  in  their  vessels,  and  no  stream 
within  a  long  day's  journey.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  would  inevitably  die,  were 
it  not  that  they  know  how  to  have  recourse  to  certain  natural  fountains  which  are  never 
entirely  empty.  The  Bison  had  the  power  of  taking  a  large  amount  of  water  into  its  body, 
and  depositing  it  in  the  "  reticulum,''  or  cells  of  the  honey-comb  department  of  the  stomach, 
until  it  shall  be  needed  for  use.  The  hunters,  therefore,  are  not  long  at  a  loss  for  mateiiab 
wherevrith  to  quench  their  thirst  as  long  as  a  Bison  is  in  sights  but  slay  the  animal  ai 
once  for  the  sake  of  the  water  which  they  know  will  be  found  in  the  usual  situation. 
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Vast  quantities  of  Bisons  are  killed  annually,  whole  herds  being  sometimes  destroyed 
by  the  canning  of  their  human  foes.  The  hunters,  having  discovered  a  herd  of  Bisons 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  one  of  the  precipices  which  abound  in  the  prairie- 
lands,  quietly  surround  the  doomed  animals,  and  drive  them  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  precipica  When  they  have  come  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the  edge,  they  suddenly 
dash  towards  the  Bisons,  shouting,  firing,  waving  hats  in  the  air,  and  using  every  means 
to  terrify  the  intended  victims.  The  Bisons  are  timid  creatures,  and  easily  take  alarm, 
&a  that  on  being  startled  by  the  unexpected  sights  and  sounds,  they  dash  off,  panic-struck, 
in  the  only  direction  left  open  to  them,  and  which  leads  directly  to  ihe  precipice. 
When  the  leaders  arrive  at  the  edge,  they  attempt  to  recoil,  but  they  are  so  closely 
pressed  upon  by  those  behind  them  that  they  are  carried  forward  and  forced  into 
the  gulf  below.  Many  hundred  of  Bisons  are  thus  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutea 

A  much  fairer  and  more  sportsmanlike  method  of  hunting  these  animals  is  practised 
by  red  and  white  men,  and  consists  in  chasing  the  herds  of  Bisons  and  shooting  them 
while  at  fall  speed.  This  sport  requires  good  horsemanship,  a  trained  3teed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Bisons,  as  well  as  a  true  eye  and  steady  hand  The 
hunter  marks  a  single  individual  in  the  herd,  and  by  skilful  riding  contrives  to  separate 
it  from  its  companions.  He  then  rides  boldly  alongside  the  flying  animal,  and  shoots  it 
from  the  saddla  In  this  method  of  shooting,  the  hunter  requires  no  ramrod,  as  he 
contents  himself  with  pouring  some  loose  powder  into  the  barrel,  dropping  a  bullet  from 
bis  jmoiuth  upon  the  powder,  and  firing  across  the  saddle  without  even  lifting  the  weapon 
t4>  his  shoulder.   The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  this  sport,  and,  furnished  only  with  theif 
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little  bows,  wiU  often  give  a  better  account  of  their  day's  sport  than  many  a  white 
hunter  armed  with  the  best  firelock 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  whole  Bison  population  becomes  greatly  excited 
about  settling  their  matrimonial  matters  for  the  next  twelvemonth,  and  dire  are  the 
quarrels  among  the  bulls  for  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  intended  mates.  Whole  herds 
of  these  auimds  will  run  in  a  straight  line  for  many  miles,  urged  forward  by  some  strange 
impulse,  and  being  easUy  tracked,  not  only  by  the  marks  of  their  feet,  which  tear  up  the 
ground  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed,  but  by  a  succession  of  bull  Bisons  engaged  in  single 
combat,  they  having  fallen  out  on  the  journey  and  halted  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  A 
doud  of  wolves  always  hangs  about  the  skirts  of  these  herds,  as  the  cunning  animals 
are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  infuriated  wars  of  Bisons,  and  accompany 
them  in  hopes  of  pouncing  upon  some  feeble  or  wounded  straggler. 

The  Bison  is  remarkably  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud,  and  when  he  cannot  find  a 
mud-hole  ready  excavated,  sets  busily  to  work  to  make  one  for  himself.  Choosing  some 
wet  and  marshy  spot,  he  flings  himself  down  on  his  side,  and  whirls  round  and 
round  until  he  wears  away  the  soil,  and  forms  a  circular  and  rather  shallow  pit,  into 
which  the  water  rapidly  drains  from  the  surrounding  earth.  He  now  redoubles  his 
efforts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  succeeds  in  covering  himself  with  a  thick  coating  of 
mud,  which  is  probably  of  very  great  service  in  defending  him  from  the  stings  of  the 
gnats  and  other  noxious  insects  which  swarm  in  such  localities. 

In  the  summer,  the  Bison  fares  luxuriously,  living  on  the  sweet  green  herbage  that 
always  springs  up  after  the  prairie  has  been  swept  by  the  fires  that  are  continually 
blazing  in  one  part  or  another.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  often  pinched  with  hunger  as 
well  as  with  cold,  and  would  fare  very  badly,  did  it  not  instinctively  employ  its  broad  nose 
in  shovelling  away  the  snow  and  laying  bare  the  grass  that  lies  unhurt  beneath  the  white 
covering.  The  nose  of  the  Bison  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  broad, 
strong,  and  tough,  so  that  it  can  execute  a  work  with  ease  which  is  most  painful  to 
ordinary  cattle,  and  causes  their  noses  to  bleed  sadly,  from  the  unaccustomed  friction. 
So  severe,  however,  is  the  labour,  that  even  old  Bisons  are  often  seen  with  their  noses 
excoriated  and  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  their  toil  Mr.  Palliser  mentions  that  the 
common  domesticated  calves  have  been  observed  to  hang  about  a  Bison  bull  when  he 
was  engaged  in  shovelling  away  the  snow,  and  to  eat  the  herbage  which  he  disclosed, 
without  showing  the  least  fear. 

The  Bison  is  a  marvellously  active  animal,  and  displays  powers  of  running  and 
activity  which  would  hardly  be  anticipated  by  one  who  had  merely  seen  a  stuffed 
specimen.  The  body  is  so  loaded  with  hair  that  it  appears  to  be  of  greater  dimensions 
than  is  really  the  case,  and  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  slender  legs  that  appear 
from  under  it  and  seem  to  bend  beneath  its  weight  Yet  the  Bison  is  an  enduring  as 
well  as  a  swift  animal,  and  is  also  remarkably  sure  of  foot,  going  at  fiill  speed  over 
localities  where  a  horse  would  be  soon  brought  to  a  halt. 

The  Yak,  or  Grunting  Ox,  derives  its  name  from  its  very  peculiar  voice,  which 
sounds  much  like  the  grunt  of  a  pig.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Thibet^  and 
according  to  Hodson^  it  inhabits  all  llie  loftiest  plateaus  of  High  Asia^  between  the  Altai 
and  the  Himalaya& 

It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  is  liable  to  extensive  permanent  varieties,  which 
have  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  climate  in  which  it  lives  and  the  work  to  which 
it  has  been  put  The  Noble  Yak,  for  example,  is  a  large,  handsome  animal,  holding  its 
head  proudl j  erect,  having  a  large  hump,  extremely  long  hair,  and  a  very  bushy  tail  It 
is  a  shy  and  withal  capricious  animal,  too  much  disposed  to  kick  with  the  hind  feet  and 
to  make  threatening  demonstrations  with  the  horns,  as  if  it  intended  to  impale  the 
-rider.  The  heavy  fringes  of  hair  that  decorate  the  sides  of  the  Yak  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  animal  has  attained  three  months  of  age,  the  calves  being  covered 
with  rough  curling  hair,  not  imlike  that  of  a  black  Newfoundland  dog.  The  beautiful 
white  bushy  tail  of  the  Yak  is  in  great  request  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  end 
fonns  quite  an  important  article  of  commerce.    Dyed  red,  it  is  formed  into  those  curioM 
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tufts  that  decorate  the  caps  of  the  Chinese,  and  when  properly  mounted  in  a  silver  handle, 
it  is  used  as  a  fly-flapper  in  India  under  the  name  of  a  chowria  These  tails  are  carried 
before  certain  officers  of  state,  their  number  indicating  his  rank. 

The  Plough  Yak  is  altogether  a  more  plebeian-looking  animal,  humble  of  deportment, 
carrying  its  head  low,  and  almost  devoid  of  the  magnificent  tufts  of  long  silken  hairs  that 
fringe  the  sides  of  its  more  aristocratic  relation.  Their  legs  are  very  short  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies,  and  they  are  generally  tailless,  that  member  having  been  cut  off  and  sold  by 
their  avaricious  owner.  There  is  also  another  variety  which  is  termed  the  Ghainorik. 
The  colour  of  this  animal  is  black,  the  back  and  tail  being  often  white.  The  natives  of 
the  country  where  the  Yak  lives  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  it  with  the  common 
domestic  cattle  and  obtaining  a  mixed  breed.  When  overloaded,  the  Yak  is  accustomed 
to  vent  its  displeasure  by  its  loud,  monotonic,  melancholy  grunting,  which  has  been 
known  to  affect  the  nerves  of  unpractised  riders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  dismounted, 
after  suffering  half  an  hour's  infliction  of  this  most  lugubrious  chant,  and  performed  the 
remainder  of  their  journey  on  foot. 

The  curiously  shaped  horns  of  the  Musk  Ox,  its  long  woolly  hair  falling  nearly  to 
the  ground  in  every  direction,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  its  legs,  together  with  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  head  and  snout^  are  unfailing  characteristics  whereby  it  can  be  discriminated 
from  any  other  animal.  The  horns  of  the  Musk  Ox  are  extremely  large  at  their  base, 
and  fonH  a  kind  of  helmet  upon  the  summit  of  the  forehead.  They  then  sweep  boldly 
downwards,  and  are  again  hooked  upwards  toward  the  tips.  This  curious  form  of  the 
horns  is  only  noticed  in  the  male,  as  the  horns  pf  the  female  are  set  very  widely  aBart  on 
1.  79. 
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the  sides  of  the  forehead,  and  are  simply  cun'^A  The  muzzle  is  covered  with  hair,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  slight  line  round  the  nostrils. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north  of  America,  being  seldom  Bern 
south  of  the  sixty-first  degree  of  latitude,  and  ascending  as  high  as  the  seventy-fifth.  It 
lives,  in  fact,  in  the  same  country  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  is  known  to 
them  under  tlie  name  of  Oomingnoak.  It  is  a  fleet  and  active  animal,  and  traverses  with 
Buch  ease  the  rocky  and  precipitous  ground  on  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  that  it  cannot  be 
overtaken  by  any  pursuer  less  swift  than  an  arrow  or  a  bullet.  It  is  rather  an  irritable 
animal,  and  becomes  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  hunters,  by  its  habit  of  charging  upon  them 
while  they  are  perplexed  amid  the  clififs  and  crevices  of  its  rocky  home,  thus  oftea 
jescaping  unharmed  by  the  aid  of  its  quick  eye  and  agile  limbs.  The  hunters  say  that 
it  is  rather  a  stupid  animal  in  some  matters,  and  that  it  will  not  run  away  at  the  repoit 
of  a  gun,  provided  that  it  does  not  see  the  man  who  fired  it,  or  perceive  the  smell  of  the 
powder.  They  believe  that  the  Musk  Ox  takes  the  flash  and  the  report  to  be  only  a 
species  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  therefore  does  not  think  itself  obliged  to  escapa 
The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very  strongly  perfumed  with  a  musky  odour,  very  variable  in 
its  amount  and  strength.  Excepting,  however,  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  it  is  perfectly  fit 
for  food,  and  is  fat  and  well  flavoured. 

The  Musk  Ox  is  a  little  animal,  but  owing  to  the  huge  mass  of  woolly  hair  with  which 
it  is  thickly  covered,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  a  yellowish-bro\\Ti,  deepening  upon  the  sides. 
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ANTELOPES. 


The  Aktblopes  form  a  large  and  important  group  of  animalfi,  finding  repiebcntativea 
in  many  portions  of  the  globa  Resembling  the  deer  in  many  respects,  they  are  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  tiiose  ftniTnala  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  hollow  at 
the  base,  set  upon  a  solid  core  like  those  of  the  oxen,  and  are  permanently  retained 
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t^Tcmghout  the  life  of  the  animaL  Indeed,  the  Antelopes  are  oDied  vety  closely  to  the 
sheep  and  goats,  and,  in  some  instances,  are  very  goat-like  in  external  form.  In  all  caaer 
the  Antelopes  are  light  and  elegant  of  body,  their  limbs  are  gracefully  slender,  and  m 
furnished  with  small  cloven  hoofs.  The  tail  is  never  of  any  great  length,  and  in  many 
species  is  very  short  Hie  horns,  set  above  the  eyebrows,  are  eitJier  simply  conical 
or  are  bent  so  as  to  resemble  the  two  horns  of  the  ancient  lyre,  and  are  therefore  teimed 
"lyrate"  in  technical  language. 

The  well-known  Gazelle  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Northern  Africa,  where  it  lirei 
iii  herds  of  considerable  size,  and  is  largely  hunted  by  man  and  beast 

-  Trusting  to  its  swift  limbs  for  its  safety,  the  Gazelle  will  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt  to  rcaii* 
a  foe,  unless  it  be  actually  driven  to  bay  in  some  spot  from  whence  it  cannot  escape ;  M 
pt^fers  to  flee  across  the  sandy  plains,  in  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  with  the  marvellous  s^ 
for  which  it  has  long  been  proverbial  The  herd  seems  to  be  actuated  by  a  strong  spintrf 
mutual  attachment,  which  preserves  its  members  from  being  isolated  from  their  companions* 
afid  which)  iu  many  instances,  is  their  only  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  the  sioaller 
predaceous  animals.  The  lion  and  leopard  can  always  find  a  meal  whenever  they  can 
steal  upon  a  band  of  Gazelles  without  being  discovered  by  the  sentries  which  watch  tk» 
n^hbourhood  with  jealous  precaution,  for  the  Gazelles  are  too  weak  to  withstand  ti» 
attack  of  such  terrible  assailants,  and  do  not  even  attempt  resistance. 

If,  however,  the  insidious  foe  is  detected  by  the  eye  or  scent  of  the  sentinel,  his  chaofli 
of  a  dinner  is  hopeless  for  a  whila  The  alarm  is  instantly  given  by  the  animal  whosa 
acute  senses  have  discovered  the  near  presence  of  the  dreaded  enemy,  and  the  whole  l^ 
uftuiiediately  take  to  flight,  skimming  over  the  ground  with  such  wondrous  rapidity  thai] 
neither  lion  nor  leopard  would  be  able  to  overtake  their  fl3dng  stepa  - 

•  When  opposed  by  less  formidable  enemies,  the  Gazelles  can  bid  defiance  t<riQ^' 
a^ailants  by  gathering  themselves  into  a  compact  circular  mass,  the  females  Moad  tb^ 
yt>ung  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  outer  circle  being  composed  of  the  males^:^ 
all  p^reseuting  their  horns  towards  ihe  intruder.  They  &en  form  a  dense  phalanx-^^ 
shai^ly^cnn^  weB^poxis,4irmnged  on  strictly  military  principles,  and  being  the  prototjr^- 
o£^e«]^ai>9ha}a]ir>o|  ancientwai&re^andliiB  '*  square '^  of  more^^i^  ' 
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ARIEL  QAZBLLB,  OR  CORA. 


In  this  attitude  the  Gazelles  will  maintain  their  ground  with  considerable  spirit  and 
pertinaoity,  seeming  to  be  entirely  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  acting 
in  concert,  and  onentimes  assuming  the  offensive  aa  well  as  the  defensive  mode  (^ 
action.    - 

The  eye  ot  the  Gazelle  is  large,  soft,  and  lustrous,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  its  own  land  as  the  most  flattering  simile  of  a  woman's  eya  The  colour  of  this 
pretty  little  animal  is  a  light  fawn  upon  the  back,  deepening  into  dark  brown  in  a  wide 
band  which  edges  the  flails,  and  forms  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  yellow-brown 
of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  and  the  pure  white  of  the  abdomen.  The  £Eicd  is 
rather  curiously  marked  with  two  stripes  of  contrasting  colours,  one  a  dark  black-obzoinkx 
IMe  that  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  curves  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  a  white  streak 
that  b^ins  at  the  horns  and  extends  as  far  as  the  muzzla  The  hinder  quarters,  too,  ate^ 
nftat^ed  with  white,  which  is  very  perceptible  when  the  animal  is  walking  directly  from^ : 
the  spectator. 

Thekb  is  considerable  difficulty  in  assigning  the  Antelopes  to  their  proper  positioo^ 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  many  instances  zoologists  are  sadly  bewildered  in  their  r 
endeavours  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  animal  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  separate : 
species,  or  whether  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  some  species  already 
acknowledged.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Aseel  Gazsllk,  an  animal  which  is  now^^ 
determined  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  preceding  animal,  and  not  entitled  to  take  rank 
aa  an  independent  species.  ^ : 

lliis  beautiful  liUle  creature  is  very  similar  to  the  Boreas  Gazelle  in  general  appearaoc^;; 
but  is  much  darker  in  all  its  tintings,  the  back  and  upper  portions  of  the  body  being  % 
dark  fawn,  and  the  stripe  along  the  flanks  almost  black. 

The  Ariel  is  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  as  it  is  not  only  a  most  graceful  ana 
elegant  animal  in  appearance,  but  is  also  docile  and  gentle  in  temper,  it  is  held  in  gte^p 
estimation  as  a  doinestic  pet»  and  may  be  frequently  seen  running  about  the  houses  at  itfr/ 
own  wilL  So  exquisitely  graceful  are  the  movements  of  the  Ari^  Gazelle,  and  with  wch-] 
light  activity  does  it  tniveroe  the  ground,  that  it  seems  almost  to  set  at  defiance  the  l^w^.o 
of  gravitatifflv  and,^  tike-  the  fabled  Camilla^  to  be  MbU>  tread  the  grasa  without  b^ndiliir^^ 
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a  single  green  blade.  When  it  is  alarmed,  and  runs  with  its  fullest  speed,  it  lays  its  head 
back  so  tiiat  the  nose  projects  forward,  while  the  horns  lie  almost  as  far  back  as  the 
shoulders,  and  then  skims  over  the  ground  with  such  marvellous  celerity  that  it  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  to  run,  and  cannot  be  overtaken  even  by  the  powerful,  long-legged,  and 
long-bodied  greyhounds  which  are  employed  in  the  chase  by  the  native  hunters. 

When  the  Gazelle  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  and  not  merely  for  the  object  of 
securing  as  many  skins  as  possible,  the  falcon  is  called  to  the  aid  of  the  greyhound,  for 
without  such  assistance  no  one  could  catch  an  Ariel  in  fiEdr  chasa  As  soon  as  the  fal(X)n 
is  loosed  from  its  jesses,  it  marks  out  its  intended  prey,  and  overpassing  even  the  swift 
limbs  by  its  swifter  wings,  si>eedily  overtakes  it,  and  swoops  upon  its  head.  Bising  firom 
the  attack,  it  soars  into  the  air  for  another  swoop,  and  by  repeated  assaults  bewilders  the 
poor  animal  so  completely  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  greyhound,  which  is  trained 
to  wait  upon  the  falcon,  and  watch  its  flight 

When,  however,  the  Gazelle  is  hunted  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh  and  skin,  a  very 
diflerent  mode  is  pursued. 

like  all  wild  animals,  the  Gktzelle  is  in  the  habit  of  marking  out  some  especial  stream 
or  fountain,  whither  it  resorts  daily  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its  thirst  Near  one  of 
these  watering-spots  the  hunters  build  a  very  laige  inclosure,  sometimes  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  square,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  of  loose  stones,  and  are  too  high  even  for 
the  active  Gazelle  to  surmount  by  means  of  its  wonderful  leaping  powers.  In  several 
parts  of  the  edifice  the  wall  is  only  a  few  feet  in  height^  and  each  of  these  gaps  opens 
upon  a  deep  trench  or  pit  The  manner  in  which  this  enormous  trap  is  employed  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  A  herd  of  Gazelles  is  quietly  driven  towards  the  inclosure,  cue 
side  of  which  is  left  open,  and  being  hemmed  in  by  the  line  of  hunters,  the  a-nimaU  are 
forced  to  enter  its  fatal  precincts.  As  the  pursuers  continue  to  press  forward  with  shouts 
and  all  kinds  of  alarming  noises,  the  Gazdles  endeavour  to  escape  by  leaping  over  the 
waUs,  but  can  only  do  so  at  the  gaps,  and  fall  in  consequence  into  the  trenches  that  yawn 
to  receive  them.  One  after  ano&er  falls  into  the  pit,  and  in  this  manner  they  perish  bj 
hundreds  at  a  time. 

A  very  similar  kind  of  trap,  called  the  Hopo,  is  employed  in  Southern  Africa*  tbe 
walls  of  tiie  inclosure  being  formed  of  trees  and  branches,  and  terminating  in  the  pit  of 
death.  At  the  widest  part  the  walls  are  about  a  mile  asunder,  and  their  length  is  about 
one  mila  The  pit  at  the  extremity  is  guarded  at  its  edges  with  tree-tnu^a,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  sides  from  being  broken  down  by  the  struggling  animals  in  their  endeavours 
to  escape,  and  the  plan  is  so  successful,  that  sixty  or  seventy  herd  of  large  game  are  often 
captured  in  a  single  week. 

The  flesh  of  the  Ariel  Gazelle  is  highly  valued,  and  is  made  an  article  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  immediate  consumption  by  the  captors.  The  hide  is  manu&ctured  into  a 
variety  of  useful  articles.  The  Ariel  is  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  about  twenty-ooe 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  Jaxbou,  or  common  Gazelle  of  Asia,  which  is  so 
celebrated  by  the  Persian  and  other  Oriental  poets,  is  ascertained  to  be  a  different  species 
from  the  Dorcas,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  that  cmimal  by  the  general  HiTnnAs^  of 
the  marking,  and  the  dark  brown  streak  on  the  haunches.  It  is  also  known  by  the  usum 
of  Ahu,  and  Dsheben.  Several  other  species  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Gazella,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Mohb  of  Western  Afirica,  the  Andka  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  the  Korin,  or  Kevbl,  of  Senegal  The  latter  animal  possesses  no 
tufts  of  hair  upon  the  knees.  There  is  one  animal,  the  Chikaba,  or  Bavimb  Deeb  of 
IndisL,  which  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice^  because  it  is  by  some  authors  supposed  to 
oelong  to  the  Gkizelles,  and  by  others  to  form  a  separate  genus,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  British  Museum.  This  animal  is  also  known  under  the  titles  of 
Chouka,  Goat  Antelope,  and  Kalbiepib,  or  Black-tail. 

The  Spbing-bok  derives  its  very  appropriate  title  from  the  extraordinary  leaps  whid 
it  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  whenever  it  is  alarmed. 

As  soon  as  it  is  frightened  at  any  real  or  fancied  danger,  or  whenever  it  desires  to 
accelerate  its  pace  suddenly,  it  leaps  high  into  the  air  wiu  a  curiously  easy  movement, 
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rising  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  without  any  difficulty,  and  being  capable  on 
occasions  of  reaching  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  When  leaping,  the  back  is 
greatly  curved,  and  the  creature  presents  a  veiy  curious  aspect,  owing  to  the  sudden 
exhibition  of  the  long  white  hairs  that  cover  the  croup,  and  are  nearly  hidden  by  a  fold 
of  skin  when  the  creature  is  at  rest,  but  which  come  boldly  into  view  as  soon  as  the 
protecting  skin-fold  is  obliterated  by  the  tension  of  the  muscles  that  serve  to  propel  the 
animal  in  its  atrial  course. 

The  Spriog-bok  is  a  marvellously  timid  animal^  and  will  never  cross  a  road  if  it  can 
avoid  the  necessity.  When  it  is  forced  to  do  so,  it  often  compromises  the  difl&culty  by 
leaping  over  the  spot  which  has  been  tainted  by  the  foot  of  man.  The  colour  of  the 
Spring-bok  is  very  pleasing,  the  ground  tinting  being  a  wann  cinnamon-brown  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  pure  white  upon  fte  abdomen,  the  two  colours  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  band  of  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  of  the 
Spring-bok  is  held  in  some  estimation,  and  the  hide  is  in  great  request  for  many  useful 
purposes. 

Inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Spring-bok  is  accustomed  to  make 
pilgrimages  from  one  spot  to  another,  vast  herds  being  led  by  their  chiefs,  and  ravaging 
the  country  over  which  they  pass  as  if  they  were  quadrupedal  and  mammalian  locusta 
Thousands  upon  thousands  unite  in  these  strange  pilgrimages,  or  ''trek-bokken,**  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Boers,  and  some  faint  idea  of  the  moving  multitudes  that  traverse  the 
country  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  description,  written  by  Captain  Gumming 
immediately  after  witnessing  one  of  these  migrations. 

"For  about  two  hours  before  the  day  dawned,  I  had  been  lying  awake  in  my  wagon, 
listening  to  the  grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred  yards  of  me,  imagining  that 
some  large  herd  of  Spring-boks  was  feeding  beside  my  camp.  But  on  my  rising  when  it 
"was  clear,  and  looking  about  me,  I  beheld  th6  ground  to  the  northward  of  my  ccmap 
actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass  of  Spring-boks,  marching  slowly  and  steadily 
along,  extending  from  an  opening  in  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  west,  through  which 
they  continued  pouring  like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a  ridge  about  a  mile  to  the 
east,  over  which  they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of  the  ground  thej*^  covered  might  have 
been  somewhere  about  half  a  mile. 
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I  stood  upon  the  fore-chest  of  my  wagon  for  nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
novel  and  beautiful  scene  which  was  passing  before  me,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  myself  that  it  was  leality  which  I  beheld,  and  not  the  wild  and  exaggerated 
picture  of  a  hunter's  dream.  During  this  time,  their  vast  legions  continued  streaming 
through  the  neck  in  the  hiUs,  in  one  unbroken  compact  phalanx.'' 

The  wonderful  density  of  these  moving  herds  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  a 
flock  of  sheep  have  been  inextricably  entangled  among  a  herd  of  migrating  Spring-boks, 
and  carried  elona  with  them  without  the  possibility  of  resistance  or  even  of  escape.  Even 
the  lion  himself  has  been  thus  taken  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  these  aniTnals, 
and  has  been  forced  to  move  in  their  midst  as  if  he  belonged  to  their  own  order.  Want 
of  water  is  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  these  migrations,  for  they  have  been  always 
observed  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  district  in  which  they  live  has  been  deprived  of  water, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  genial  rains  have  returned  moisture  to  the  earth,  and 
caused  the  green  herbage  to  make  its  appearance.  Dr.  Livingstone,  howev^,  doubts 
whether  the  Spring-bok  is  a  sufficiently  thmty  animal  to  be  driven  into  these  migrations 
only  by  want  of  water,  and  thinks  that  there  must  be  other  causes. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  the  short  tender  grass  as  it  springs  from  the  earth,  and  the 
Bakalahari  Kaffirs,  taking  advantage  of  this  predilection,  are  in  the  habit  of  burning  laige 
patches  of  dry  stubbly  herbage  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the  Spring-boks,  who  are  sure 
to  find  out  the  locality,  and  to  come  and  feed  upon  the  short  sweet  grass  that  always 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  site  of  burnt  vegetation.  Spring-boks  are  very  seldom  seen 
in  the  deep,  rank  grass,  that  is  so  plentiful  in  their  native  countiy,  for  they  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  their  head  above  the  tall  blades,  and  to  perceive  the  lion,  leopard^  or  other 
enemy  that  might  be  crawling  towards  them  under  its  shelter. 

While  engaged  in  these  pilgrimages,  the  Spring-bok  >8uffer8  sadly  from  many  foes,  man 
included,  who  thin  their  numbers  along  the  whole  of  their  march.  Various  beasts  of 
prey,  such  as  lions,  leopards,  hyaenas,  and  jackals,  hang  around  the  skirts  of  the  herd,  and 
are  always  ready  either  to  dash  boldly  among  the  moving  mass,  and  to  drag  out  some 
unfortunate  animal  which  may  happen  to  take  their  fancy;  or  to  prowl  in  a  crafty 
manner  about  the  rear  of  the  troop,  in  hopes  of  snapping  up  the  weakly  or  wounded 
animals  as  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  The  black  and  white  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa 
also  take  advantage  of  the  pilgrimages,  and  with  guns  and  spears,  which  may  be  used 
almost  indiscriminately  among  such  mtiltitudes  of  animals,  without  any  particular  nfedessfty 
for  a  careful  aim,  destroy  myriads  of  the  Spring-boks,  and  load  themselves  with  an  aiojJe 
supply  of  hides  and  meat 

There  is  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  preserving  the  herds  in  proper  cohdiffim. 
It  is  evident  that  as  the  animals  move  in  a  compact  mass,  the  leaders  wm  eat  Sff-^Jle 
pasture,  and  those  in  the  rear  will  find  nothing  but  the  bare  ground,  cut  to  piec^fe  by'tbe 
hoofs  of  their  predecessors.  The  rearward  animals  would  therefore  soon  peri^^  by 
starvation,  did  not  matters  arrange  themselves  in  a  rather  remarkable  tntoni^.'  The 
leading  Spring-boks,  having  the  choice  of  tihe  best  pasture,  soon  become  so  satiatefl  and 
overloaded  with  food,  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  eager  and  hmignjy 
active  followers,  and  so  are  forced  to  drop  into  the  rear.  The  hindermost  aniniak  iii:1i!e 
meantime  are  anxiously  pushing  forward  in  search  of  food,  so  that  there  is  a  doiltalnnd 
interchange  going  on  as  the  herd  moves  onwards,  those  in  front  dropping  back  to  iStfefrettr, 
while  those  in  the  rear  are  constantly  pressing  forwards  to  take  their  place  in  front  - 1;;'^^ 

In  size  the  Spring-bok  is  rather  superior  to  the  Dorcas  gazelle,  but  may  be  immedjil^ 
distinguished  from  that  animal  by  means  of  the  curious  white  patch  of  long  baits  on  ISie 
croup,  which  has  already  been  described.  Although  the  animal  is  so  marvenotialy;)B^c, 
the  body  is  rather  clumsily  formed,  and  seems  to  be  disproportionately  lai^e/whea 
contrasted  with  the  slight  and  delicate  limbs  on  which  it  is  supported.  While'  stiaifliiig 
at  rest,  the  Spring-bok  may  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  line  of  the  back,  whkh  j^iofijre 
elevated  at  the  croup  than  at  the  shoulders,  The  horns  of  this  animi;ai'e  .mix6n 
the  adult  male  than  in  the  young  or  the  female,  and  when.fdl-gitiw^^^ 
.eighteen  or  twenty  jiarrow  complete  rings.  The  lyrate  forth;  6f  the'hprii^  "l&  "rol^'so 
perceptible  in  the  young  Spring-bok  as  in  the  older  animal,  for  until  the  ci^a^£pt^'in& 
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attained  its  full  growth,  the  tips  of  the  homs  point  forward,  and  only  begin  to  tuin 
inward  as  the  animal  increases  in  aga  When  the  animal  leaps  into  the  air  it  curves  its 
back,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  white  patch  upon  the  croup,  and  has,  from  this  habit, 
received  the  name  of  Pronk-bok,  or  Showy  Buck,  from  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  native 
name  of  the  Spring-bok  is  Tsebe,  a  word  that  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  word  Tsebi,  which  is  supposed  to  signify  the  Dorcas  gazella 

The  Pallah,  or  Eooye-bok,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  where  it  is  seen 
in  large  herds,  almost  rivalling  in  numbers  those  of  the  spring-bok. 

It  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  measuring  three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and 
being  gifted  with  elegantly  shaped  homs  and  a  beautifully  tinted  coat  The  general 
colour  of  the  Pallah  is  bay,  fadii^  into  white  on  the  abdomen,  the  lower  part  of  the  tail, 
and  the  peculiar  disc  of  lighter  coloured  hairs  which  surrounds  the  root  of  the  tail  in  so 
many  Antelopes.  There  is  a  black  semilunar  mark  oh  the  croup,  which  serves  as  an 
easy  method  of  distinguishing  the  Pallah  from  the  other  Antelopes.  Its  specific  name, 
Mdampus,  is  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  black-footed,  in  allusion  to  the  jetty  hue  of  the 
back  of  its  feet 

The  homs  of  this  animal  are  of  considerable  length,  often  attaining  to  twenty  inches, 
and  are  rather  irregular  in  their  growth.  They  are  very  distinctly  marked  with  rings, 
and  are  lyrate  in  form,  though  not  so  decidedly  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  Antelopes. 

The  food  of  the  Pallah  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  spring-bok,  and  consists  chiefly 

of  tender  herbage  and  the  young  twigs  of  the  imderwood  among  which  it  generally  takes 

up  its  aboda     It  is  hardly  so  timid  an  animal  as  the  spring-bok,  and  will  often  allow 

strange  creatures  to  approach  the  herd  without  much  difficulty.     It  has  a  curious  habit 

1.  80. 
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of  walking  away  when  alanned,  in  the  quietest  and  most  silent  manner  imaginahle, 
lifting  up  its  feet  high  from  the  ground,  lest  it  shonld  haply  strike  its  foot  against  a  dry 
twig  and  give  an  Sarm  to  its  hidden  foa  Pallahs  have  also  a  cnstom  of  walking  in 
single  file,  each  following  the  .steps  of  its  leader  with  a  blind  confidence ;  and  when  Uiej 
have  settled  the  direction  in  which  they  intend  to  march,  they  adhere  to  their  plan,  and 
will  not  be  tamed  asido  even  by  the  presence  of  human  beings.  It  is  not  so  plfun-loving 
an  animal  as  the  spring-bok,  but  is  generally  found  in  or  near  the  district  where  low 
brushwood  prevails. 

The  wide  and  comprehensive  group  of  animals  which  includes  the  Antelopes  is  so 
extremely  large  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  the  present  dimensions  to  give 
illustrations  even  of  the  more  important  species,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  but 
brief  notices  in  any  case. 

The  Sasin,  or  Indiak  AumsLOFi  {Antilope  bezodrtica),  is  generally  found  in  hexds  of 
fifty  or  sixty  together,  each  herd  consisting  of  one  buck  and  a  large  harem  of  does. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  swift  animal,  and  quite  despises  such  impotent  foes  as  dogs  and 
men,  fearing  only  the  falcon,  which  is  trained  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  and  attacking 
them,  as  ht^  abready  been  related  of  the  gazelle.  At  each  bound  the  Sasin  will  cover 
twenty-five  or  thiitjr  feet  of  ground,  and  will  rise  even  ten  or  eleven  feet  from  the  earth, 
so  that  it  can  well  afford  to  despise  the  doga  As  its  flesh  is  hard,  dry,  and  tasteless, 
the  animal  is  only  bunted  by  the  native  chiefii  for  the  sake  of  the  sporty  and  is  always 
chased  with  the  assistance  of  the  hawk  or  the  chetah,  the  former  of  which  creatures 
overtakes  and  delays  it  by  continual  attacks,  and  the  other  overcomes  by  stealthily 
creeping  within  a  short  distance,  and  knocking  over  his  prey  in  a  few  rapid  bounds.  It 
is  a  most  wary  animal,  not  only  setting  sentinels  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  animals,  but  actually  detaching  pickets  in  every  direction  to  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  firom  the  main  body  of  the  herd. 

The  young  Sasins  are  very  helpless  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
are  not  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  mother 
remains  in  the  covert  where  her  little  one  was  bom.  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  sufficient 
strength,  she  leads  it  to  the  herd,  where  it  remains  during  its  life,  if  it  should  happen  to 
be  a  doe,  but  if  it  should  belong  to  the  male  sex,  it  is  driven  away  from  its  companions 
by  the  leading  buck,  whose  jealousy  will  permit  no  rivals  in  his  dominions.  Forced  thus 
to  live  by  themselves,  these  exiles  become  vigilant  and  audacious,  and  endeavour  to 
attract  mates  for  themselves  from  the  fiamiHes  of  other  bucks. 

He  horns  of  this  animal  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  owner ;  their 
form  is  spiral,  and  they  diveige  considerably  at  Iheir  tips.  From  the  base  to  the  last  few 
inches  of  the  points,  tiie  horns  are  covered  with  strongly  marked  rings.  In  colour,  the 
Indian  Antelope  h  greyish-brown  or  black  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  white  on 
the  abdomen,  the  lips,  breast,  and  a  circle  round  the  eyes.  The  outer  sides  of  the  limbs, 
together  with  the  front  of  the  feet  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  are  nearly  black.  Some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  males  are  so  deeply  coloured  that  their  coats  are  tinted  widi 
the  two  contrasting  hues  of  black  and  white,  the  fawn  tint  being  altogether  wanting. 
The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

A  VERY  curious  species  of  Antelopes  is  that  which  is  scientifically  known  by  the  name 
of  Tetrdeerus  quadrtcamis,  both  wonis  bearing  the  same  signification,  viz.  "four-homed.'* 
These  singular  animals  are  natives  of  India,  where  they  are  known  under  the  titles  of 
Chottsingha,  or  Chouka,  the  last  word  being  derived  &om  the  native  term  chcmi^  a  leap, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  allusion  to  its  habit  of  making  lofty  bounds. 

The  front  pair  of  horns  are  very  short,  and  are  placed  just  above  the  eyes,  the  hinder 
pair  being  much  longer,  and  occupying  the  usual  position  on  the  head,  ^e  females  are 
hornless.  The  colour  of  the  Chousingha  is  a  bright  bay  above  and  grey-white  below,  a 
few  sandy  hairs  being  intermixed  with  the  whita  The  length  of  the  hinder  pair  of  horns 
is  rather  more  than  three  inches,  while  the  fronts  or  spurious  horns  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  are  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches 
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The  Gbys-boe,  two  females  of  which  animal  are  represented  in  the  accompanjring 
illustration^  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
animal,  its  height  at  the  shoulder  being  between  nineteen  and  twenty  inches. 

It  is  not  very  often  found  on  the  plains,  but  prefers  to  inhabit  the  wooded  portions 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  and  is  an  especially  wary  and  vigilant  creature,  and  endowed 
with  great  powers  of  speed.  The  colour  of  the  Grys-bok  is  ruddy  chestnut,  largely 
intermixed  with  white  hairs,  which  give  it  a  stippled  appearance,  and  have  caused  the 
Dutch  Boers  to  term  it  the  Grys-bok,  or  Grey-buck.    The  under  portions  of  the  body  are 
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not  white,  as  is  so  often  the  case  among  the  Antelopes,  but  are  of  a  reddish-fawn.  The 
ears  are  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  their  conspicuously  black  tips  have 
earned  for  the  Grys-bok  the  scientific  title  of  Melanotis,  or  black-eared.  The  hoofs  are 
peculiarly  small,  sharp,  and  black,  and  the  tail  is  so  short  that  it  barely  protrudes  beyond 
the  hair  of  the  hinder  quarters. 

The  OuBEBi  is  another  of  the  many  Antelopes  which  inhabit  Southern  Africa.  For 
the  following  graphic  description  of  its  appearance  and  habits  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Drayson. 

"  Whilst  many  animids  of  the  Antelope  kind  fly  from  the  presence  of  man,  and  do  not 
approach  witiiin  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  of  his  residence,  there  are  some  few 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  this  great  dread  of  him,  but  which  adhere  to  particular 
loccdities  as  long  as  their  position  is  tenable,  or  until  they  fall  victims  to  their  temerity. 
It  also  appears  as  if  some  spots  were  so  inviting,  that  immediately  they  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  one  occupant,  another  individual  of  the  same  species  wUl  come  from  some 
oi^nown  locality,  uid  re-occupy  the  ground.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Ourebi,  which  will  stop 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  villages,  and  on  hills  and  in  valleys,  where  it  is  daily  making 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  its  persevering  enemy — ^man. 

When  day  after  day  a  sportsman  has  scoured  the  country,  and  apparently  slain  every 
Ourebi  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  he  has  but  to  wait  for  a  few  days,  and  upon  ekgBJji 
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taking  the  field  he  will  find  fresh  specimens  of  this  graceful  little  Antelope  Ixmnding  oyer 
the  hills  around  him.     It  is  generally  found  in  pairs^  inhabiting  the  plains,  and  when 

fiusued,  trusts  to  its  speed,  seeking  no  shelter  either  in  the  bush  or  the  forest  Its  general 
abitation  is  among  the  long  grass  which  remains  after  a  plain  has  been  burned^  or  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  hill,  among  rocks  and  stones. 

Its  mode  of  progression,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  is  very  beautiful  It  gallops  ^wmy 
with  great  rapidity  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  bounds  several  feet  in  the  air,  ^dlops  on,  and 
bounds  again.  These  leaps  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  surrouziding 
country,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  air.  Sometimes^  and 
especially  when  any  suspicious  object  is  only  indistinctly  observed  in  the  first  bound,  the 
Ourebi  will  make  several  successive  leaps,  and  it  then  looks  almost  like  a  creatora 
possessed  of  wings,  and  having  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air.  If,  for  instance* 
a  dog  pursues  oae  of  these  Antelopes,  and  follows  it  through  long  grass>  the  Ourebi  will 
make  repeated  leaps,  and  by  observing  the  directioli  in  which  its  pursuer  is  advancingr 
will  suddenly  change  its  own  coiuse,  and  thus  escape  from  view.  In  descending  bom 
these  leaps  the  Ourebi  comes  to  the  ground  on  its  hind  feet 

•  When  first  started,  the  Ourebi  pursues  over  the  ground  a  course  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  a  snipe  follows  in  the  air.    It  dodges  from  side  to  side,  le£^  azul  ruskei 
through  the  grass  or  over  the  plain  with  a  lightning-like  speed,  and  almost  befoie  the 
sportsman  can  get  his  gun  ready^  the  Ourebi  is  scudding  away  at  a  distanpe  of  a  luundied 
yards  or  so.    Some  sportsmen  dioot  this  animal  with  buck>shot,  and  by  walking  thiou^^ 
the  long  grass,  and  coming  suddenly  upon  the  creature  in  its  lair,  they  pepper  it  with  ^bot 
b^fbre  it  has  time  to  get  out  of  range.    I  tried  this  system  for  several  days,  but  ai:  length 
found  that  better  and  neater  sport  might  beJiad  by  using  a  bullet  instead  of  shot  \  JLv 
moreover,  the  grass  was  in  many  places  five  feet  in  height,  it  would  have  prevented  ma: 
fmta  secdng  the  animals  as  they  rushed  off,  whereas^  from  the  back  d  my  hoiae,  I  C0«ld 
look  down  upon  the  Ourebis  as  they  moved  out  of  ih&x  laits.    These/ animals  are  teait^- 
in'  Mme  parts  of  the  colony^  of  the  Oape^  and  are  very  numeroua  in.Jtl»i pbdiw /alMat : 
Nwtfi.'  •  .  ■    -  ■•'/    .     ■     -.■.■:••  ..7  ^;•  V  ■:...^;,  eiT 
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They  pioduce  one  fawn  at  a  time,  which  can  be  easily  caught  with  a  good  dog, 
and  is  particularly  recommended  as  a  table  delicacy,  when  cooked  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  fat 

The  Ourebi  does  not  carry  off  so  heavy  a  chaxge  of  shot  as  the  duyker  or  the  reit-bok, 
and  if  wounded  by  a  bullet,  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  secure  his  prize,  provided  that  he 
watches  the  animal  with  cara  When  badly  hit,  they  will  frequently  retire  into  long 
grass,  and  crouching  low,  will  hide  themselves  from  the  casual  observer.  They  will  then 
creep  away  for  sevcaral  yards,  and  lie  down  behind  a  stone,  ant-hill,  or  some  similar  cover. 
"When  the  hunter  passes  and  overlooks  them,  they  will  jump  up  and  retreat  as  soon  as 
his  back  is  turned.  Taking  advantage  of  this  practice,  I  always  avoid  looking  directly  at 
an  Ourebi  if  I  see  it  lying  on  the  plain,  and  after  taking  *  bearings'  of  its  position,  I 
ride  round  the  prostrate  animal  in  circles,  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
can  be  easily  shotw** 

The  Ourebi  stands  about  two  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  is  about  four  feet  in 
length.  The  horns  of  the  full-grown  male  are  about  five  inches  long,  straight,  and  pointed, 
and  covered  with  bold  rings  at  the  base.  The  colour  of  the  Ourebi  is  pde  tawny  above, 
and  white  below*    The  female  is  hornless. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  gracefril  of  the  Antelopes  is  the  Elippspbinoeb»  or 
Eainsi  {Oredi/ragvs  acUtcUrtx). 

This  "darling  little  Antelope,"  as  Gordon  Gumming  tenns  it,  almost  equals  the 
chamois  in  its  agile  traversing  of  the  precipitous  localities  in  which  it  takes  up  its 
residence.  It  is  peculiarly  formed  for  rocky  ground,  its  hoofs  being  small,  hard,  sharply- 
pointed,  and  so  formed  that  when  the  animal  stands,  its  weight  rests  only  on  the  tips  of 
the  feet  It  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  some  narrow  point  of  vantage,  standing  like 
the  chamois,  with  all  its  feet  drawn  closely  together,  and  calmly  surveying  the  prospect 
from  a  height  which  would  prove  instantly  fatal  were  one  of  its  feet  to  miss  its  hold. 
When  startled,  it  dashes  at  onoe  at  the  most  precipitous  rocks  that  are  within  reach,  and 
Ixmnds  up  their  apparently  inaccessible  faces  as  if  it  were  an  India-rubber  ball  endowed 
•with  sudden  vitalify.  The  least  projection  serves  it  for  a  foothold,  and  its  movements  are 
8a  rapid,  tiiat  a  very  few  seconds  serve  to  place  it  in  safety  from  any  other  foe  than  a 
lifle-balL 

The  Bechuanas  have  a  curious  idea  that  the  cry  of  the  Klippspringer  is  a  kind  of 
invocation  to  the  pluvial  powers  of  air,  and  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  catching  a 
Dumber  of  these  poor  little  creatures  whenever  they  suffer  from  drought,  and  of  malSng 
them  cry  continually  by  blows  and  pinches  until  rain  faUs.  They  rightly  boast  that  it  is 
a  most  infallible  method  of  making  rain,  which  is  truly  the  case,  as  they  never  cease  imtil 
the  desired  moisture  is  seen.  In  a  similar  manner  the  American  Indians  vaunt  the 
potency  of  their  sacred  bison-dance  for  attracting  the  "buffalo,"  frr  if  the  bison  herds  do 
not  make  their  appearance  at  tiie  proper  time,  they  commence  the  efficacious  saltation, 
and  never  leave  off  tmtil  their  scouts  bring  news  of  the  desired  herda 

The  colour  of  the  Klippspringer  is  dark  brown,  sprinkled  largely  with  yellow,  which 
gives  to  the  coat  a  grizzled  aspect  Each  hair  is  yellow  at  the  e^dremity,  brown  towards 
the  end,  and  grey  for  the  remaining  part  of  its  length.  The  tint  of  this  animal  is  rather 
variable,  acconiing  to  the  season  of  year  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual  It  is  a 
veiy  little  creature,  being  scarcely  twenty-one  inches  in  height  when  foil-grown.  In 
general  form  it  is  not  unlike  the  ibex  kid  of  six  or  seven  months  old.  The  female  iB< 
hornless. 

^  Ths  gxacefol  and  slender-lioibed  Madoqua  {Ne6tragu$  SaUidna)  is  one  of  the  tiniest 
of  Antelopes,  being  hardly  fourteen  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder;  and  of  most  delicate 
proportions. 

The  little  creature  is  so  slightly  made  that  it  appears  to  be  too  fragile  to  resist  the 
slightest  fareese,  oi^  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  open  air.  Its  legs  arc  veiy  long  in 
piopoiiioai  to  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  hardly  exceed  a  lady's  finger  in  thidmess. 
The  colour  of  the  Madoqua  is  remarkably  beautiful,  being  a  sUvery-grey  on  the  uppor 
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parts  of  the  body  and  outside  of  the  limbs,  deepening  into  warm  chestnut-brown  along 
the  back,  and  becoming  pure  white  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  and 
around  the  root  of  the  taiL  It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Bruce, 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  mountainous  districts,  where  it  lives  in  pairs. 

The  DuYKEB-BoK,  or  Impoon,  has  derived  its  name  of  Duyker,  or  Diver,  from  its  habit 
of  diving  suddenly,  when  alarmed,  into  the  heavy  brushwood  among  which  it  lives^  and 
of  disappearing  from  the  sight  of  the  hunter.  For  the  following  valuable  account  of  tiie 
animal  I  am  again  indebted  to  Captain  Dra3n3on's  MS.  notes  on  the  fauna  of  SoutheA 
Africa,  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 

*'  On  the  borders  of  the  bush,  the  Antelope  which  is  most  commonly  met  is  the 
Duyker,  a  solitary  and  veiy  cunning  animal 

If  the  sportsman  should  happen  to  overtake  this  buck,  it  will  lie  still,  watching  him 
attentively,  and  will  not  move  until  it  is  aware  that  it  is  observed.  It  will  then  jump  up 
and  start  off,  making  a  series  of  sharp  turns  and  dives,  sometimes  over  bushes,  and  as 
others  through  them  When  it  conceives  that  it  is  observed,  it  will  crouch  in  tiie  long 
grass  or  behmd  a  bush,  as  though  it  were  going  to  lie  down.  This  conduct  is,  howevei; 
nothing  but  a  ruse  for  the  purpose  of  conceaUng  its  retreat,  as  it  will  then  crawl  along 
under  the  foliage  for  several  yards,  and  when  it  has  gone  to  some  distance  in  this  sly 
manner,  will  again  bound  away.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  foUow  the  courae  of  a 
Duyker,  as  it  makes  so  many  sharp  turns  and  leaps,  that  both  '  spoorer '  and  dogs  are 
frequently  baffled. 

If  the  course  of  the  buck  can  be  watched,  and  the  place  discovered  where  it  lies 
down  after  its  erratic  manceuvrings,  it  can  be  easily  stalked  by  approaching  it  from  ti» 
leeward  side.  One  must,  however,  be  a  good  shot  to  secure  a  Duyker  with  certainty,  fiar 
the  little  creature  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  will  carry  off  a  large  charge  of  buck-shot 
without  any  difficulty,  and  the  irregular  course  which  it  then  pursues  requires  great 
perfection  and  quickness  in  shooting  with  a  single  balL 

The  Duyker  is  not  a  veiy  swift  animal,  and  almost  any  ordinary  dog  can  pull  one 
down.  An  old  pointer,  which  served  me  as  a  dog  of  all  work,  frequently  caught  and  held 
a  Duyker  until  I  came  to  the  deatL 
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The  flesh  of  this  buck  is  celebrated  for  making  good  Boup,  and  the  skin  for  the  thongs 
of  the  long  waggon  whips.  As  a  general  fact,  the  venison  of  South  Africa  is  very  inferior, 
being  dry  and  tasteless,  but  to  the  epicure  sportsman  I  can  recommend  the  liver  of  aU  the 
small  Antelopes  as  a  great  delicacy.  The  Dutch  have  an  ingenious  plan  of  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  native  venison,  by  scooping  a  number  of  Uttle  holes  in  the  meat  before 
it  is  cooked,  and  pushing  into  the  cavities  bits  of  fat  taken  from  the  eland  or  the 
hippopotamus.  This  process  is,  indeed,  a  simple  kind  of  'larding/  and  is  veiy  efifeotual 
in  rendering  the  meat  less  diy. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  buck,  or  any  animal,  should  be  watched  for  some  time  after  it 
has  been  fired  at.  It  may  be  badly  wounded  and  yet  go  away  very  freely  at  first,  but 
after  proceeding  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  it  usually  comes  to  a  halt,  and  gives  evident 
tokens  of  distress.  Many  bucks  which  I  thought  had  escaped  my  bullets  I  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  mortally  wounded,  and  amongst  them  the  Duyker  was  one  which 
would  frequently  go  oflf  as  if  unharmed,  though  it  had  received  a  deitdly  hurt  Whenever 
the  sportsman  passes  through  long  grass,  or  near  low  stunted  bushes,  he  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for  a  Duyker." 

The  height  of  the  Duyker-bok  is  about  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoulder,  but  the 
animal  is  somewhat  higher  at  the  croup,  where  it  measures  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 
It  may  be  distingmshed  from  the  other  species  belonging  to  the  large  genus  in  which  it  is 
placed,  by  a  ridge  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  horns,  which  runs  through  the  four  or  five 
central  rings  with  which  the  horns  are  marked,  but  does  not  reach  either  to  the  tip  or  to 
the  base.  The  general  colour  of  titds  animal  is  brown-yellow,  fading  into  white  on  the 
abdomen  and  all  the  under  parts,  including  the  tail  The  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  black, 
and  there  is  a  black  streak  running  up  the  legs,  and  another  on  the  nose.    . 

The  Bhoodb-boe,  or  Natal  Bush  Buck  (dphdhpua  Natalensts),  is,  according  to 
Captain  Drayson's  MS.,  "  very  common  in  the  Natal  forests,  and  although  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  the  spread  of  fire-arms  among  the  Kaffirs  must  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
of  these  animals,  still,  from  their  watchful  habits  and  selection  of  the  most  retired  parts 
of  large  dense  forests  as  their  residence,  they  will  remain  much  longer  in  their  old 
quarters  than  those  animals  which  inhabit  plains  and  are  destitute  of  any  secure  retreat. 
This  buck  is  solitary,  and  rarely  leaves  the  dense  forests  except  in  the  evening  or  during 
rainy  weather,  when  it  seems  to  prefer  feeling  the  vain-drops  au  naiurel  to  receiving  them 
second-hand  from  the  bushes. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the  habits  ef  this  wary  buck  when  it  scents  danger  in 
tlie  bush.  Its  movements  beoome  most  cautious ;  lifting  its  legs  with  high,  but  very  slow 
action,  it  appe^fs  to  be  walking  on  tip-toe  among  the  briers  and  underwood,  its  ears 
moving  in  aU  directions,  and  its  nose  pointing  up  wind  or  towards  the  suspected  locality. 
If  it  hears  a  sudden  snapping  of  a  branch  or  any  other  suspicious  sound,  it  stands  still  like 
a  statue,  the  foot  which  is  elevated  remains  so,  and  the  animal  scarce  shows  a  sign  of 
life  for  near  a  minute.  It  then  moves  slowly  onwards  with  the  same  cautious  step, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  detection.  If,  however,  it  obtains  a  sight  of  danger,  or  clearly 
scents  some  foe,  it  gives  a  sharp  sneeze,  and  bounds  away  through  the  forest,  alarming  ajl 
other  animals  in  its  progress. 

The  Eokffirs  lay  snares  for  this  animal  by  making  a  noose  which  is  held  to  the  ground 
by  a  small  peg,  while  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  the  bent-down  limb  of  a 
living  trea  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  buck  passes  into  the  noose  the  peg  is  released,  and 
the  victim  is  jerked  into  the  air  by  the  recoil  of  the  liberated  branch,  and  so  strangled. 
The  Bed  Buck  is  about  two  feet  high,  its  horns  are  about  three  inches  long,  straight  and 
pointed,  and  its  ears  are  rather  larga  The  colour  is  a  deep  reddish-brown,  which  is 
difiBcttlt  to  distinguish  in  a  dull  day,  but  can  be  more  easily  seen  on  a  bright  sunny 
morning,  especially  if  a  gleam  of  light  shines  through  the  thick  branches  and  alights  on 
the  ruddy  coat  of  the  animal" 

"  The  Blu£-;BUCE  (C^halopus  pygmoBd)  is  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
about  two  feet  long;  it  possesses  small  straight  horns  about  two  inches  in  length, 
closely  aI^lulated,  its  colour  a  dark  blue  or  mouse  tint. 
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The  most  practised  eyes  are  required  to  discoyer  this  buck  in  the  bush,  as  its  ooloor 
is  so  similar  to  the  gloom  of  the  underwood  that  if  it  did  not  shake  the  branches  in  its 
progress  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  see  it 

Long  after  the  sportsman  has  become  sufi&ciently  acquainted  with  bush-craft  to  aecnre 
with  certainty  one  or  two  red  bucks  during  a  day's  stalking,  he  would  still  be  unable  to 
bag  the  little  Blue  Buck. 

Several  times  when  I  was  with  a  Eafi&r,  who  possessed  eyes  like  those  of  an  eagk, 
he  would  point,  and  with  great  excitement  say,  'There  goes  a  Blue-buck!  there  he  is! 
there,  there !'  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  me,  I  would  strain  my  eyes  and  look  to  the  spots 
pointed  out,  but  could  see  no  buck ;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  my  soght 
became  sufficiently  quick  to  enable  me  to  drop  this  little  Antelope  with  any  certainty."— 
From  Captain  Drayaons  MS. 

This  animal  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  blau-bok  (jEffocerua  leuoophcBus)^  which  will 
be  mentioned  and  figured  on  a  succeeding  page.  Although  the  two  Antelopes  are  entiidy 
distinct,  even  in  external  aspect,  they  have  often  been  confused  together  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  name,  Blau-bokje,  having  been  given  to  both  of  them  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  their  coat 
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Pabsong  by  several  interesting  animals,  for  whose  biography  there  is  no  space,  ^ 
arrive  at  another  of  the  South  African  Antelopes,  the  Riet-bok,  or  Reed-buck. 

"  This  fine  and  handsome  Antelope,"  writes  Captain  Drayson,  "  is  found,  as  his  nwoe 
implies,  principally  among  reeds  or  long  grass.  Few  animals  give  the  sportsman  such  » 
chance  as  tiie  Riet-bok,  for  he  usually  lies  concealed  in  the  reeds  or  long  grass  until  he  k 
nearly  trodden  on,  and  when  he  does  break  away,  he  moves  at  a  steady  gallop  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  stops  to  turn  and  look  at  his  pursuers.  As  though  to  compensate  vx 
this  incautious  proceeding,  the  Riet-bok  is  gifted  with  a  marvellous  tenacity  of  life,  m 
will  frequently  gallop  very  freely  after  a  bullet  has  passed  through  his  body.  In  very 
many  cases  his  escape  is  but  temporary,  as  he  seeks  some  retired  kloof  in  which  he  dies 
by  inches,  or  his  career  is  terminated  during  the  night  by  a  pack  of  hungry  hyaenas,  who 
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have  tracked  him  for  miles  over  his  bloodstained  spoor.    But  still  he  does  sometimes 
:  retreat  and  recover  after  receiving  veiy  severe  hurts. 

When  the  Eiet-bok  is  disturbed,  he  gives  as  he  gallops  off  a  kind  of  whistling  sneeze, 
which  is  usually  intended  as  a  call  for  the  doe.  This  whistle  sometimes  leads  to  his 
destruction,  as  the  hunter  may  pass  close  to  a  hidden  buck  and  not  have  seen  it  Then, 
however,  he  usually  jumps  up  and  gallops  away,  giving  this  whistle,  which  at  once 
attracts  attention.  The  Eiet-bok  is  very  fond  of  young  com,  and  therefore  the  Kaffirs  are 
most  anxious  to  drive  away  or  to  kill  any  of  these  Antelopes  which  had  chosen  a  retreat 
•near  their  cornfields.    On  several  occasions  I  won  the  eternal  friendship  of  a  whole 

-  village  by  shooting  some  trespassing  bucks  which  had  annoyed  them  for  several  weeks. 

The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three  feet,  and  its  length  nearly  five  feet    The 

horns  are  a  foot  in  length,  and  covered  with  bold  rings  at  the  base ;  the  ears  are  six 

inches  long.  .  Its  cdour  is  ashy-grey  above,  and  white  beneath ;  the  female  is  rather 

smaller  than  her  mate,  and  is  destitute  of  horns.     In  the  Kaffir  language  its  name  is 

.  Umseke," 

The  iEgxTiTOON,  Kob,  or  Sing-sing,  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  frequently 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

It  is  a  large  animal,  equalling  the  common  stag  in  dimensions,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  animsd  in  general  aspect  The  horns  of  the  adult  male  are  lyre- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  rings.  The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  pale  brown,  the 
entire  under  surface  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs  being  white.  There  is  no  mane,  and 
the  tail  is  rather  long,  and  covered  with  hair. 

The  Wateb  Bucac,  or  Photomok,  is  one  of  the  handsome  examples  of  the  South 
African  Antelopes. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  timid  animal,  and  when  alanned  rushes  at  once  towards  the  nearest 
rivet,  into  which  it  plunges  without  hesitation,  and  which  it  will  cross  successfully  even  when 
the  stream  is  deep,  strong,  and  rapid.  The  animals  are  probably  induced  to  take  to  the 
water  by  their  instinctive  dread  of  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  will  never  voluntarily 
enter  the  water,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Water  Bucks  are  generally 
found  in  small  herds,  which  never  wander  far  from  the  banks  of  some  large  river.  The 
horns  of  this  species  are  remarkable  for  their  formation,  being  somewhat  lyrate,  bent 
back,  and  thrown  forwards  at  their  extremities.  The  tail  is  rather  long,  and  is  covered 
with  long  hairs  towards  its  termination  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very  powerfully 
scented,  and  is  of  so  bad  a  flavour  that  none  but  a  hungry  E^ffir  will  e^  it,  and  even  he 
will  not  do  so  until  forced  by  dire  hunger.  This  peculiar  scent  is  probably  variable  in 
potenof  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with  all  perfumed  animals. 
Captain  Harris  says  that  those  which  he  has  killed  have  been  totally  uneatable,  Hot  even 
the^native  palate  being  proof  against  the  rank  flavour.  The  scent  extends  to  the  skin, 
which  exhales  so  powerful  an  odour  that  when  Captain  Harris  was  engaged  in  cuttiog 
off  the  head  of  a  Water  Buck  which  le  had  killed,  the  scent  was  so  strong  as  to  drive 
him  repeatedly  from  his  task. 

The  colour  is  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  greyish-white  oval  patch  round  the  base 
of  the  tail.  The  specific  term,  elUvayprymniLs,  is  given  to  the  animal  in  reference  to  this 
:  -elliptical  mark. .  The  female  is  without  horns.  iSie  height  of  the  adult  male  is  about 
four  feet  six  inches,  and  his  horns  are  rather  more  than  thirty  inches  in  lengtL 

The  two  species  which  are  placed  in  the  genus  -/Egocerus  bear  a  considerable 
'  resemblance  to  the  ibex  in  the  formation  of  the  horns,  which  are  of  very  great  dimensidns, 

-  large  at  the  base,  strongly  ringed,  and  curved  backwards  towards  the  shoulders.  The 
name  iBgocerus  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  Goat-haired,  in  tdlusion  to  the  peculiar 
steTucture  of  these  appendages.'  . 

".V*  /The  i{i4li-B0K,  or.Blue  Buck,  as  it  is  called,  on  accost  of  the  slaty-blue  colour  of 
;iti  ipoafe,r  i&  now  a  rather  rare  animal,  altho^h  it  Was  formerly  oommon  in  many 
' pV^ ^^^^^^^ -A^ifricia;  ""    "  ^   -  . 
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It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  living  in  little  herds  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
and  preferring  lulls  and  slopes  to  level  ground.  Like  the  preceding  animal,  it  exhales  a 
powerful  odour,  which  penetrates  throughout  its  entire  body,  and  which  renders  its  flesh 
so  unpalatable  that  it  is  never  eaten  as  long  as  other  food  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  swift 
and  active  creature,  being  remarkable  for  its  speed  even  among  the  swift-footed  Antelopes. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called  the  Docoi,  which  is  found  by  the  Gambia,  and 
which  is  not  quite  of  the  same  colour.  The  natives  assert  that  the  female  never  produces 
more  than  a  single  young  one  during  her  lifetime,  for  that  the  mother's  horns  grow  so 
rapidly  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring,  that  they  penetrate  into  her  back  and  kill  her.  The 
Blaubok  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  horns  are  nearly  thirty  inches  in  lengtL 

Although  the  blau-bok  is  a  truly  handsome  example  of  the  Antelopes,  it  is  surpassed 
in  beauty  by  its  congener,  the  Sable  Aijtelopb. 

This  truly  magnificent  creature  is  found  in  Southern  Africa,  but  is  never  seen  near  the 
colony,  as  it  is  a  very  shy  and  crafty  animal,  and  being  possessed  of  great  speed,  is  sue 
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to  keep  itself  for  aloof  from  civilizatioiL  Gordon  Cumming's  description  of  this  animal 
is  as  follows. 

"Cantering  along  through  the  forest,  I  came  suddenly  in  full  view  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  animals  which  graces  this  fair  creation.  This  was  an  old  buck  of  the  Sable 
Antelope,  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  animal  in  Africa.  It  is  large  and  powerful, 
partaking  considerably  of  the  nature  of  the  ibex.  Its  back  and  sides  are  of  glossy 
black,  beautifully  contrasting  with  the  belly,  which  is  white  as  driven  snow.  The  horns 
are  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  and  bend  strongly  back  with  a  bold  sweep,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  haimches." 

It  lives  in  herds  of  no  very  great  size,  consisting  mostly  of  ten  or  twelve  does  led  by 
a  single  buck  As  a  general  fact,  the  buck  takes  matters  very  easily,  and  trusts  to  the 
does  for  keeping  a  good  watch  and  warning  him  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Owing 
to  the  jealous  caution  of  these  female  sentinels,  the  hunter  finds  himself  sadly  embarrassed 
when  he  wishes  to  enrich  his  museum  with  the  horns  of  their  leader,  and  if  any  of  them 
shoidd  happen  to  take  alarm,  the  whole  herd  will  bound  over  the  roughest  ground  with 
such  matchless  speed  that  all  pursuit  is  hopeless.  In  Captain  Cumming's  well-known 
work,  there  is  a  most  animated  description  of  the  proceedings  of  a  herd  of  Sable 
Antelopes,  and  of  the  hunter's  manoeuvres  in  order  to  gain  his  point 

In  the  native  dialect,  the  Sable  Antelope  is  known  under  the  name  of  Potaquaina 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  often  make  good  its  escape  even  though  pierced 
entirely  through  the  body  with  several  bullets.    It  therefore  fully  tests  all  the  powers  of 
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the  hunter,  and  he  who  secures  a  specimen  of  an  old  male  Sable  Antelope  may 
congratulate  himself  on  possessing  one  of  the  noblest  trophies  of  which  a  sportsmaD 
can  boast. 

We  now  arrive  at  some  remarkably  handsome  animals,  which  are  notable,  not  only  for 
their  dimensions,  but  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  horns.  The  Gems-bok,  or  Kookaa^ 
is  a  large  and  powerful  member  of  the  Antelope  tribe,  equalling  the  domestic  ass  in  size, 
and  measuring  about  three  feet  ten  inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  peculiar  manner  in  whicii 
the  hide  is  decorated  with  boldly  contrasted  tints,  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  aspect  The 
general  hue  is  grey,  but  along  the  back,  upon  the  hinder  quarters,  and  along  the  flanks, 
the  colour  is  deep  black.  A  black  streak  also  crosses  the  face,  and  passing  under  the  chin, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  wearing  harness.  It  has  a  short,  erect  mane,  and  long, 
sweeping,  black  tail,  and  its  heavy  horns  are  nearly  straight  from  base  to  tip. 

The  long  and  sharply-pointed  horns  with  which  its  head  is  armed,  are  terrible  weapons 
of  offence,  and  can  be  wielded  with  marvellous  skill     Striking  right  and  left  with  th^e 
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natural  bayonets,  the  adult  Gems-bok  is  a  match  for  most  of  the  smaller  carnivora,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  wage  a  successful  duel  with  the  lordly  lion,  and  fairly  to  beat  off 
its  antagonist  Even  when  the  lion  has  overcome  the  Gems-bok,  the  battle  may  sometimes 
be  equally  claimed  by  both  sides,  for  in  one  instance,  the  dead  bodies  of  a  lion  and  a  Gems- 
bok  were  found  lying  on  the  plain,  the  homs  of  the  Antelope  being  driven  so  firmly  into 
the  lion's  body,  that  they  could  not  be  extracted  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  man.  The 
lion  had  evidently  sprung  upon  the  Gems-bok,  which  had  received  its  foe  upon  the  points 
of  its  horns,  and  had  sacrificed  its  own  life  in  destroying  that  of  its  adversary. 

In  Captain  Cumming's  deservedly  popular  work  on  Southern  Africa  may  be  found 
the  following  notes  concerning  this  animal 

"The  Gems-bok  was  intended  by  nature  to  adorn  the  parched  kaiToos  and  ai-id 
deserts  of  South  Africa,  for  which  description  of  country  it  is  admirably  adapted.  It 
thrives  and  attains  high  condition  in  barren  regions  where  it  might  be  imagined  that  a 
locust  could  not  find  subsistence ;  and  burning  as  is  the  climate,  it  is  perfectly  independent 
of  water,  which,  from  my  own  observation  and  the  repeated  reports  both  of  Boers  and 
aborigines.  I  am  convinced  it  never  by  any  chance  tastes.  Its  flesh  is  deservedly 
esteemed,  and  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  eland.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  carry 
a  great  quantity  of  fat,  at  which  time  they  can  more  easily  be  ridden  into. 

Owing  to  the  even  nature  of  the  ground  which  the  Gems-bok  frequents,  its  shy  and 
suspicious  disposition,  and  the  extreme  distances  from  water  to  which  it  must  be  followed, 
it  is  never  stalked  or  driven  to  an  ambush  like  the  Antelopes,  but  is  hunted  on  horseback, 
and  ridden  down  by  a  long,  severe,  tail-on-end  chase.  Of  several  animals  in  South 
Africa  which  are  hunted  in  this  manner,  the  G^ms-bok  is  by  far  the  swiftest  and  the 
most  enduring." 

Although  the  Gems-bok  is  nearly  independent  of  water,  it  stands  as  much  in  need  of 
moisture  as  any  other  animal,  and  would  speedily  perish  in  the  arid  deserts  were  it  not 
directed  by  its  instincts  towards  certain  succulent  plants  which  are  placed  in  those  r^2^ns, 
and  which  possess  the  useful  power  of  attracting  and  retaining  every  particle  of  moisture 
which  may  happen  to  settle  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  common  and  most  valuable  of 
these  plants  is  a  bulbous  root,  belonging  to  the  Liliacca,  called,  from  its  peculiar  propeHy 
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the  black  patch  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  the  brown-black  mane,  and  a  wash  of  reddish- 
brown,  tempered  with  grey,  which  begins  npon  the  head  and  envelops  the  shoulders  and 
pait  of  the  back.  The  Addax  is  rather  higher  at  the  croup  than  at  the  shoulder,  being 
about  three  feet  seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  at  the 
croup.  The  horns  are  equally  large  and  prominent  in  either  sex,  and  at  a  little  distance 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  between  the  male  and  his  mata 

Goat-like  in  aspect,  and  very  hircine  in  many  of  its  habits,  the  Chamois  is  often 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  goats  rather  than  to  the  -^telopes. 

It  is,  however,  a  true  Antelope,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  its 
relations  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  horns,  which  rise  straight  from  the  top  of  the  head 
for  some  inches,  and  then  suddenly  curve  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  sharp  hooks. 
Formerly,  this  animal  was  reported  to  employ  these  ornaments  in  aiding  itself  to  ascend 
or  descend  the  frightful  precipices  on  which  it  dwells.  This  opinion  is,  however,  entirely 
erroneous,  the  horns  being  intended  for  the  same  mysterious  purpose  which  they  serve 
when  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  duyker,  koodoo,  or  any  other  Antelope.  In  descending 
a  precipitous  rock,  the  Chamois  is  greatly  aided  by  the  false  hoofs  of  the  hinder  feet, 
which  it  hitches  upon  every  little  irregularity  in  the  stony  surface,  and  which  seem  to 
retard  its  progress  as  it  slides  downward^,  guided  by  the  sharp  hoofs  of  the  fore-feet,  which 
are  placed  closely  together,  and  pushed  well  in  advance  of  the  body.  Thus  flattened 
against  the  rock,  the  Chamois  slides  downwards  until  it  comes  to  a  ledge  broad  enough  to 
permit  it  to  repose  for  a  while  before  descending  farther.  In  this  manner  the  active 
creature  will  not  hesitate  to  descend  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  along  the  face  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  being  sure  to  make  good  its  footing  on  the  first  broad  ledge 
that  may  present  itself. 

Although  it  is  a  very  swift  animal  when  upon  level  ground,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
traversing  the  precipitous  Alpine  passes  of  its  native  home,  it  makes  but  a  poor  progress 
upon  smooth  ice,  and  in  spite  of  it^  sharply  pointed  hoofs,  slips  and  slides  about  upon  tlie 
glassy  surface  as  awkwardly  as  any  ordinary  animal 

The  Chamois  is  one  of  the  most  wary  of  Antelopes,  and  possesses  the  power  of  scenting 
mankind  at  an  almost  incredible  distance.  Even  the  old  and  half-obliterated  footmaita 
which  a  man  has  made  in  the  snow  are  sufficient  to  startle  the  sensitive  senses  of  this 
animal,  which  has  been  observed  to  stop  in  mid  career  down  a  mountain  side,  and  to 
bound  away  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  merely  because  it  had  come  across  the 
track  which  had  been  left  by  the  steps  of  some  mountain  traveller.  Like  all  animals  which 
live  in  herds,  however  small,  they  always  depute  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  sentinel 
They  are  nol^  however,  entirely  dependent  on  the  vigilance  of  their  picket,  but  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  take  alarm  at  the  least  suspicious  scent,  sight,  or  sound,  and  to  communicate 
their  fears  to  their  comrades  by  a  pecidiar  warning  whistle.  As  soon  as  this  sound  is 
heard,  the  entire  herd  take  to  flight.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  sentinel  must  possess 
the  power,  not  only  of  announcing  danger  to  its  friends,  but  also  of  indicating  the  direction 
from  which  it  comes.  Facts  of  this  nature,  of  which  there  are  abundance  on  record,  prove 
that  although  the  sounds  of  animal  voices  appear  to  us  to  be  without  definite  signification, 
they  yet  possess  the  capability  of  communicating  ideas  to  othei-s  of  the  same  species. 

When  their  attention  is  aroused  by  anything  suspicious,  they  have  a  habit  of  gazing 
fixedly  in  the  direction  of  the  object  which  has  excited  their  alarm,  and  wiU  remain 
still,  as  if  carved  out  of  the  very  rock  on  which  they  stand,  halting  in  one  fixed  attitude 
for  an  almost  incredible  length  of  time. 

Their  ears  are  as  acute  as  their  nostrils,  so  that  there  are  few  animals  which  are  more 
difficult  of  approach  than  the  Chamois.  Only  those  who  have  been  trained  to  climb  the 
giddy  heights  of  the  Alpine  mountains,  to  traverse  the  most  fearful  precipices  with  a 
quiet  pulse  and  steady  head,  to  exist  for  days  amid  the  terrible  solitudes  of  ice,  rock,  and 
snow,  and  to  sustain  almost  every  imaginable  hardship  in  the  pursuit  of  their  game,— 
only  these,  or  in  very  rare  instances  those  who  have  a  natund  aptitude  for  the  sport 
and  are,  in  consequence,  soon  initiated  into  its  requisite  accomplishments,  can  hope  even 
to  come  within  long  rifle  range  of  a  Chamois  when  the  animal  is  at  large  upon  its  native 
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cliffs.  There  are  many  familiar  tales  of  the  Alpine  hunts,  and  of  the  terrible  privations 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  hunters,  but  as  these  histories  relate  rather  to  the  man 
than  to  the  beast,  we  can  only  give  them  a  passing  reference. 

The  Chamois  is,  when  captured  young,  capable  of  domestication,  and  is  gifted  with 
very  amusing  habits,  €tnd  possessed  of  infinite  curiosity,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  all 
animals  whose  nervous  system  is  peculiariy  sensitiva  The  following  account  is  taken 
from  the  pages  of  the  "  Annals  of  Sporting,"  and  alludes  to  four  of  these  Antelopes,  a 
buck,  a  doe,  and  two  kids,  which  were  imported  into  England. 

"  Originally,  they  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Lowther,  of  Wolvesey,  who,  during  his 
s^our  among  the  Alps,  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  domesticating  some  of 
these  creatures,  hitherto  considered,  by  the  natives,  the  most  difficult  to  tame  of  all  animals 
in  that  mountainous  region.  He  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  ;  for  they  were  gradually 
familiarized  to  his  chateau  of  Blonay,  and  to  his  domestics  and  people ;  to  whom,  from 
tlieir  novel  nature  and  peculiarities,  they  afforded  much  interest  and  amusement. 

A  femme  de  chambre,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  they  were  most  particularly 
attached  to,  and  she  to  them  ;  on  a  certain  day,  one  of  them  strayed  away  for  some  time, 
and  much  regret  arose  in  consequence,  but  the  maid  was  indefatigable  in  searching  for 
her  truant  favourite,  and  was,  at  length,  fortunate  in  reclaiming  the  wanderer ;  who,  on 
descrying  her,  trotted  after  her  footsteps,  obeying  the  enticing  cry  of  'LahUe,  LaloUe,'  the 
name  which  had  been  given  him. 

They  are  stated,  by  Mr.  Lowther,  to  have  been  particularly  inquisitive  and  curious  in 
their  habits,  prying  into  everything  that  was  brought  into  the  chateau ;  the  cook's  basket^ 
the  tradesmen's  wares,  and  the  charcoal-man's  bags.  Of  this  last  personage  they  were 
always  indignant,  and  woidd  pretend  to  make  fight  against  him ;  but  on  his  approach, 
woidd  leap,  with  surprising  agility  and  to  a  great  height,  upon  any  wall,  ledge,  or 
projectmeni  that  offered  itself,  and  would  sustain  them,  returning  invariably  to  the 
cluu^e  when  the  man  of  fuel  turned  his  back,  or  retrograded :  indeed,  they  would  never 
suffer  themselves  to  be  touched ;  a  finger  not  having  yet  reached  them.  They  would 
admit  of  the  hand  being  softly  brought  near  their  persons,  but,  immediately  as  it  arrived 
within  an  inch  of  their  head  or  body,  they  would  vault,  suddenly  and  lightly,  fix)m  the 
proffered  contamination.  To  the  gardener  and  coachman  they  were  amazingly  gracious, 
and  woidd,  apparently,  take  great  delight  in  seeing  the  one  sow  his  seeds  and  delve  his 
1.  82. 
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soil,  and  the  other  dean  his  carriages  and  groom  his  horses  :  in  fact,  they  became  quite 
pets  with  all  parties,  and  seemed  to  forget  their  wild  haunts  and  monntam  dwellings,  in 
the  warmer  and  less  terrific  asylums  of  civilized  man." 

As  the  hind  legs  exceed  the  fore  limbs  in  length,  the  Chamois  is  better  fitted  for  the 
ascent  of  steep  ground  than  for  descending;  and  never  exhibits  its  wonderful  powers 
with  such  success  as  when  it  is  leaping  lightly  and  rapidly  up  the  face  of  an 
apparently  inaccessible  rock,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  little  projection  to  add 
impetus  to  its  progress.  Even  when  standing  still,  it  is  able  to  mount  to  a  higher 
spot  without  leaping.  It  stands  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  places  its  fore-feet  on  some 
narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  by  a  sudden  exertion,  draws  its  whole  body  upon  the  ledge, 
where  it  stands  secure. 

The  food  of  the  Chamois  consists  of  the  various  herbs  which  grow  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  winter  season  it  finds  its  nourishment  on  the  buds  of  sundry  trees^ 
mostly  of  an  aromatic  nature,  such  as  the  fir,  pine,  and  juniper.  In  consequence  of  this 
diet,  the  flesh  assumes  a  rather  powerful  odour,  which  is  decidedly  repulsive  to  the 
palates  of  some  persons,  while  others  seem  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  flavour,  and  to  value 
it  as  highly  as  the  modem  gourmand  appreciates  the  ''gamey"  flavour  of  long  kept 
venison.  The  skin  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  leather,  which  is 
widely  famous  for  its  soft  though  tough  character.  The  colour  of  the  Chamois  is  yellowish- 
brown  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  the  spinal  line  being  marked  with  a  black 
streak.  In  the  winter  months,  the  fur  darkens  and  becomes  blackish-brown.  The  face, 
cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a  yeUowish-white  hue,  diversified  by  a  dark  brownish-black  band 
which  passes  firom  the  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  when  it  suddenly  dilates  and 
forms  a  nearly  perfect  ring  round  the  eyes.  The  horns  are  jetty  black  and  highly  polished, 
especially  towards  the  tips,  which  are  extremely  sharp.  There  are  several  obscure  rings  on 
the  basal  portions,  and  their  entire  surface  is  marked  with  longitudinal  linea 

Severed  varieties  of  the  Chamois  are  recorded,  but  the  distinctions  between  them 
lie  only  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  horns  and  the  hue  of  the  coat  The  fnll-grown 
Chamois  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  the  horns  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long. 

The  Fbong-hobned  Antelope,  or  Cabbit,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ChamoiB, 
from  which  animal  it  may  be  known  by  a  peculiar  stmcture  of  the  horns,  which  throw  out 
a  projecting  point,  or  prong,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  horns  begin  their  backward  curve. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Spring-Buck,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  zoological  neophytes.  It  is  an  active  and  vigorous  animal,  and  cannot 
be  easily  overtaken  by  a  horse  unless  its  footsteps  are  hindered  by  a  fall  of  snow.  It  is 
a  gregarious  animal,  migrating  at  different  times  of  the  year.  It  inhabits  the  vast  prairiei 
of  the  Far  West,  and  is  there,  under  the  popular  name  of  the  Antelope,  an  object  of  pursuit 
by  bipedal  and  quadrupedal  hunters.     Its  scientific  title  is  Antilocapra  Amertcdna. 

Of  all  the  Antelopes,  the  Gnoo  presents  the  most  extraordinary  conformation.  At 
the  first  sight  of  this  curious  animal,  the  spectator  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  is  a  horse,  i 
bull,  or  an  Antelope,  as  it  appears  to  partake  nearly  equally  of  the  nature  of  these  three 
animals. 

The  Qnoos,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  may  be  easily  recognised  by  their  fierce 
looking  head,  their  peculiarly  shaped  horns,  which  are  bent  downwards  and  then  upwaidf 
again  with  a  sharp  curve,  by  their  broad  nose,  and  long  hair-clad  taiL  They  Hve  together  in 
considerable  herds,  often  mixing  with  zebras,  ostriches,  .and  giraffes,  in  one  huge  army  of 
living  beings.  In  their  habits  they  are  not  unlike  the  wild  cattle  which  have  alr4dj 
been  described.  Suspicious,  timid,  curious  of  disposition,  and  irritable  of  temper,  they 
display  these  mingled  qualities  in  a  veiy  ludicrous  manner  whenever  they  are  alarmed  Inr 
a  strange  object. 

"They  commence  whisking  their  long  white  tails,"  sajrs  Cumming,  "in  a  most 
eccentric  manner ;  then,  springing  suddenly  into  the  air,  they  begin  pawing  and  capeiiii^ 
and  pursue  each  other  in  circles  at  their  utmost  speed.  Suddenly  they  all  puD  up 
together  to  overhaul  the  intruder  when  some  of  the  bulls  will  often  commence  fighting  Id 
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the  most  violent  manner,  dropping  on  their  knees  at  every  shock ;  then,  quickly  wheeling 
about,  they  kick  up  their  heels,  whirl  their  taUs  with  a  fantastic  flourish,  and  scour  across 
the  plain,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust"  On  account  of  these  ejctraordinary  manceuvres, 
the  Gnoo  is  called  Wildebeest  by  the  Dutch  settlers. 

The  faculty  of  curiosity  is  largely  developed  in  the  Gnoo,  which  can  never  resist  the 
temptation  of  inspecting  any  strange  object,  although  at  the  risk  of  its  life.  "When  a 
Gnoo  first  catches  sight  of  any  unknown  being,  he  sets  off  at  full  speed,  as  if  desirous  of 
getting  to  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  terrifying  object  Soouj  however,  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  vanquishes  the  passion  of  fear,  and  the  animal  halts  to  reconnoitre. 
He  then  gallops  in  a  circle  round  the  cause  of  his  dread,  halting  occasionally,  and  ever 
drawing  nearer.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  a  hunter  has  been  enabled  to 
attract  towards  himself  a  herd  of  Gnoos  which  were  feeding  out  of  gunshot,  merely  by 
tying  a  red  handkerchief  to  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  The  inquisitive  animals  were  so 
fascinated  with  the  fluttering  lure,  that  they  actually  approached  so  near  as  to  charge  at 
the  handkerchief,  and  forced  the  iDunter  to  considt  his  own  safety  by  lowering  his  flag. 
The  same  ruse  is  frequently  employed  on  the  prairies  of  America,  when  the  himters  desire 
to  get  a  shot  at  a  herd  of  prong-buck  Antelopes. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Gnoo  is  capable 
of  domestication.  As  far  as  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  was  concerned,  the 
experiments  were  perfectiy  successful,  but  there  is  a  great  drawback  in  the  shape  of  a 
dangerous  and  infectious  disease  to  which  the  Gnoo  is  very  liable,  and  which  would  render  it 
a  very  imdesirable  member  of  the  cattle-yard.  The  animal  is  frequently  infected  with  one  of 
the  CEstridse,  or  Bot-flies,  and  suffers  from  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ejects  them  from 
its  nose  whenever  it  snorts,  an  act  which  it  is  very  fond  of  performing.  Ordinary  cattie 
have  no  love  for  the  Gnoo,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  Gnoo  of  only  four  months 
old  was  placed  in  the  yard,  the  cattie  surrounded  it  and  nearly  kiUed  it  with  their  horns 
and  hoo&. 
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The  colour  of  the  ordinary  6noo  {Cannochetes  Gnu)  is  brownish-black,  sometiinefl 
with  a  blue-grey  wasL  The  mane  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part,  which 
is  often  greyish-white,  as  is  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  The  nose  is  covered  with  a  tuft 
of  reversed  hair,  and  there  is  a  mane  upon  the  chest  The  Bbinbled  Gnoo  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  conmion  Gnoo,  or  Kokoon,  by  its  convex  and  smooth  fietce,  the  hair 
lying  towards  the  nose,  instead  of  being  reversed.  There  is  no  mane  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  brown  hide  is  varied  and  striped  with  grey.  It  is  higher  at  the  withers  than  the 
Kokoon,  and  its  action  is  rather  clumsy.  It  is  very  local  in  its  distribution,  being  foond 
northwards  of  the  Black  River,  and  never  being  known  to  cross  that  simple  boundary. 
It  lives  in  large  herds,  and  when  observed,  the  whole  herd  forms  in  single  file,  and  so  flia 
from  the  object  of  its  terror. 

One  of  these  animals,  called  in  the  interior  the  Blue  Wildebeest,  was  captured  by 
Gumming  in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  animal  had  contrived  to  hitch  one  of  his  fore- 
legs over  his  horns,  and  being  thus  incapacitated  from  running,  was  easily  intercepted 
and  killed.  It  had  probably  got  into  this  unpleasant  position  while  fighting.  The  Gnoo 
is  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  measures  about  six  feet  six 
inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 


Of  the  genus  Alcephalus,  or  Elk-headed,  the  Uabtkbeest,  or  Lecama^  is  a  good 
example. 

This  handsome  animal  may  be  easily  known  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  horns,  which 
are  lyrate  at  their  conmiencement,  thick  and  heavily  knotted  at  the  base,  and  then  curve 
off  suddenly  nearly  at  a  right  angle.    Its  general  colour  is  a  groyish-brown,  diversified  by 
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a  large  nearly  triangular  white  spot  on  the  haunches,  a  black  streak  on  the  face,  another 
along  the  back,  and  a  black-brown  patch  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs.  It  is  a  large 
ammal,  being  about  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  Being  of  gregarious  habits,  it  is  found 
in  little  herds  of  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  each  herd  being  headed  by  an  old  male  who 
has  expelled  all  adult  members  of  his  own  sex. 

Not  being  very  swift  or  agUe,  its  movements  are  more  clumsy  than  is  generally  the 
case  with  Antelopes.  It  is,  however,  very  capable  of  running  for  considerable  distances, 
and  if  brought  to  bay,  becomes  a  very  redoubtable  foe,  dropping  on  its  knees,  and  charging 
forward  with  lightning  rapidity.  The  Hartebeest  is  spread  over  a  very  large  range  of 
country,  being  found  in  the  whole  of  the  flat  and  wooded  district  between  the  Cape  and 
ihe  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  BUBALE,  or  Bekkeb-el-W^sh,  of  Northern  Africa  [Alcephaiua  Bubalts),  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  Hartebeest  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  word  **  beesf  is 
employed  by  the  colonists  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  used  by  British  drovers ;  so  that 
Wildebeest  signifies  "  wild-ox,"  and  Hartebeest  "  hart-ox." 


SASaABT.— MMoNt  iwMUiii. 


The  SAsaABT,  or  Bastard  Habtsbbest,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  by  no  n^eans  an 
uncommon  animal,  although  some  few  years  ago  it  was  only  known  through  the  means 
of  a  mutilated  skia 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  reddish-brown,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  being 
dark,  and  a  blackish-brown  stripe  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  face.    Sometimes  th^ 
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body  is  washed  with  a  bluish-grey.  It  lives  in  small  herds  of  six  or  ten,  in  the  flat 
districts  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  a  most  welcome  sight  to  the  wearied  hunter 
when  perishing  with  thirst.  There  are  many  Antelopes  which  are  almost  independent  of 
water,  and  can  quench  their  thirst  by  means  of  the  moist  roots  and  bulbs  on  which  they 
feed.  But  the  Sassaby  is  a  thirsty  animjJ,  and  needs  to  drink  daily,  so  that  whenever  the 
hunter  sees  one  of  these  animals  he  knows  that  water  is  at  no  great  distance.  It  is  rather 
persecuted  by  the  hunters,  as  its  flesh  is  in  great  esteem ;  but  as  it  soon  becomes  shy  and 
wary,  is  not  easily  to  be  killed. 

Concerning  one  of  these  animals,  Cummiug  gives  the  following  curious  anecdote. 
**  Having  shot  a  Sassaby  as  I  watched  the  water,  he  immediately  commenced  chokine 
from  the  blood,  and  his  body  became  swelled  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner :  it  continued 
swelling  with  the  animal  still  alive,  imtil  it  literally  resembled  a  fisherman's  float,  when  the 
animal  died  of  suffocation  It  was  not  only  his  body  that  swelled  in  that  extraordinary 
manner,  but  even  his  head,  and  legs  down  to  his  knees."  The  poor  animal  must 
have  been  shot  through  the  lungs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  was  forced  by  its 
efforts  at  respiration  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  until  it  assumed  that  pu£^  aspect 

Thb  regularly  lyrate  horns  of  the  Bontk-bok,  or  Nunni,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  congener  the  sassaby. 

The  colour  of  the  Bonte-bok  is  a  purplish-red,  the  outside  of  the  limbs  deepening  into 
a  rich  blacldsh-brown,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  white  hair  which  appears  upon  the 
face,  the  haunches^  and  front  of  the  legs.    From  the  vividly  contrasting  tints  of  the  (X»t 
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it  has  derived  the  name  of  Ked  Antelope,  or  White-faced  Antelope.  The  female  is  not 
so  highly  coloured  as  the  male,  and  the  throat  and  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white. 
This  animal  is  found  in  the  district  that  borders  the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
and  lives  in  little  herds  of  six  or  eight  in  number.  Herds  of  much  larger  dimensions  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  more  northern  district  The  height  of  the  Bonte-bok  is  nearly 
four  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  length  is  about  six  feet,  being  thus  superior  to  the  common 
stag  in  size.  The  horns  are  black  in  colour,  and  are  furnished  with  a  series  of  ten  or 
twelve  half-rings  in  their  frontal  surfaces.  Their  length  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches. 

The  Bless-bok  {Damalia  dlbifrons)  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bonte-bok ; 
there  is,  however,  a  marked  distinction  in  the  colour  of  the  coat.  The  name,  Bless-bok, 
or  Blaze-buck,  is  given  to  this  animal  on  account  of  the  "  blaze  "  of  white  upon  the  face, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  bonte-bok. 

Bt  far  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of  all  South  African  Antelopes,  the  KooiXK), 
now  claims  our  attention. 

This  truly  magnificent  creature  is  about  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  body 
is  rather  heavily  made,  so  that  it  is  really  a  large  animd.  The  curiously  twisted  horns 
are  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  a  strong  ridge  or  keel,  which 
extends  throughout  their  entire  length.  It  is  not  so  swift  or  enduring  as  the  bless-bok, 
and  can  be  run  down  without  difficulty,  provided  that  the  hunter  be  mounted  on  a  good 
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horse,  and  the  groimd  be  tolerably  fair  and  open.  Its  leaping  powers  are  veiy  greats  for 
one  of  these  animals  has  been  known  to  leap  to  a  height  of  nearly  ten  feet  witihout  the 
advantage  of  a  run. 

The  Bushmen  have  a  curious  way  of  hunting  the  Koodoo,  which  is  generally  sucoessftil 
in  the  end,  although  the  chase  of  a  single  animal  will  sometimes  occupy  an  entire  day. 
A  large  number  of  men  start  on  the  "  spoor/'  or  track,  one  taking  the  lead  and  the  otheTS 
following  leisurely.  As  the  leading  man  becomes  fatigued  he  drops  into  the  rear,  yielding 
his  place  to  another,  who  takes  up  the  running  until  he  too  is  tired.  A  number  of  women 
bearing  ostrich  egg-shells  filled  with  water  accompany  the  hunters,  so  that  they  are  not 
forced  to  give  up  the  chase  through  thirst  As  the  chase  continues,  the  Koodoo  b^ins  to 
be  worn  out  with  continual  running,  and  lies  down  to  rest,  thereby  affording  a  great 
advantage  to  its  pursuers,  who  soon  come  within  sights  and  force  it  to  rise  and  continTiJe 
the  hopeless  race.  At  last  it  sinks  wearied  to  the  earth,  and  falls  an  unresisting  prey  to 
its  foes. 

The  flesh  of  the  Koodoo  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  marrow  of  the  principal  bones  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  Africa's  best  luxuries.  So  fond  are  the  natives  of  this  dainty,  that 
they  will  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the  marrow  without  even  cooking  it  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  extremely  valuable,  and  for  some  purposes  is  almost 
priceless.  There  is  no  skin  that  will  make  nearly  so  good  a  *'  fore-slock,"  or  whip-lash,  as 
that  of  the  Koodoo ;  for  its  thin,  tough  substance  is  absolutely  required  for  such  a  purpose. 
Shoes,  thongs,  certain  parts  of  harness,  and  other  similar  objects  are  manufactnied  from 
the  Koodoo's  skin,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  is  worth  a  sovereign  or  thirty  shillings 
even  in  its  own  land. 

The  Koodoo  is  very  retiring  in  disposition,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  by  those  who 
come  to  look  for  it  It  lives  in  little  herds  or  families  of  five  or  six  in  number,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  solitary  hermit  here  and  there,  probably  an  animal  which  has  been 
expelled  from  some  family,  and  is  awaiting  the  time  for  setting  up  a  family  of  his  own. 
As  it  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  brushwood,  the  heavy  spiral  horns  would  appear  to  be 
great  hindrances  to  their  owner's  progress ;  such  is  not,  however,  the  case,  for  when  the 
Koodoo  runs,  it  lays  its  horns  upon  its  back,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  thread  the  timgled 
bush  without  difficulty.  Some  writers  say  that  the  old  males  will  sometimes  establi^  a 
bachelor^s  club,  and  live  harmoniously  together,  without  admitting  any  of  the  opposite  sex 
into  their  society. 

It  is  a  most  wary  animal,  and  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  sensitive  ears  for  giving  it 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  foe.  The  large,  mobile  ears  are  continually  in  movement,  and 
serve  as  admirable  conductors  and  condensers  of  sound.  From  the  conduct  of  a  young 
Koodoo  that  was  captured  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  reared  by  him,  the  disposition  of  tbe 
animal  appears  to  be  gentle,  playful,  and  affectionate.  The  little  quadruped,  which  was 
taken  at  so  tender  an  age  that  it  was  fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle,  became  strongly 
attached  to  its  owner,  and  was  a  most  active  and  amusing  little  creature.  Domestication 
to  any  extent,  is,  however,  not  very  practicable,  as  the  animal  is,  in  conunon  with  the 
gnoo  €uid  the  zebra,  liable  to  the  terrible  horse  sickness,  which  deeftroys  so  many  of  those 
useful  animals. 

The  colour  of  the  Koodoo  is  a  reddish-grey,  marked  with  several  white  streaks 
running  boldly  over  the  back  and  down  the  sides.    The  females  are  destitute  of  horns. 

The  ELAin>,  Imfoofo,  or  Canka,  is  the  largest  of  the  South  African  Antelopes,  being 
equal  in  dimensions  to  a  very  latge  -ox. 

A  fine  specimen  of  an  adult  bull  Eland  wiU  measure  nearlv  six  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  more  than  proportionately  ponderous  in  nis  build,  being  heavily 
burdened  with  fat  as  well  as  with  flesh.  Owing  to  this  great  weight  of  body,  the  Eland 
is  not  80  enduring  as  the  generality  of  the  Antelopes,  and  can  usually  be  ridden  down 
without  much  troubla  Indeed,  the  chase  of  this  animal  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that  (he 
hunters  generally  contrive  to  drive  it  towards  their  encampment,  and  will  not  kOl  it  until 
it  has  approached  the  wagon  so  closely  that  the  hunters  will  have  but  little  trouble  in 
conveying  its  flesh  and  hide  to  their  wheeled  treasure-house. 
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The  flesh  of  the  Eland  is  peculiarly  excellent ;  and  as  it  possesses  the  valuable  quality 
of  being  tender  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  it  is  highly  appreciated  in  thc5 
interior  of  South  Africa,  where  usually  all  the  meat  is  as  tough  as  shoe-leather,  and  nearly 
as  dry.  In  some  strange  manner,  the  Eland  contrives  to  live  for  months  together  without 
drinking,  and  even  when  the  herbage  is  so  dry  that  it  crumbles  into  powder  in  the  hand, 
the  Eland  preserves  its  good  condition,  and  is,  moreover,  found  to  contain  water  in  its 
stomach  if  opened.  For  its  abstinence  in  liquids,  the  Eland  compensates  by  its 
ravenous  appetite  for  solid  food,  and  is  so  large  a  feeder  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
animal  would  be  almost  too  great  for  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  domesticate  the  animal 
in  England  with  any  hope  of  profit 

The  colour  of  the  Eland  is  a  pale  greyish-brown,  and  the  horns  are  nearly  straight, 
spirally  twisted,  and  of  considerable  size. 

A  variety  of  this  animal,  termed  the  Striped  Eland,  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen. 
Some  few  years  ago,  when  Colonel  Faddy,  RA.  was  in  Southern  Africa,  he  shot  several 
of  these  animals,  and  brought  their  skins  home  as  trophies  of  success.  Neither  at  the 
Cape  nor  in  England  was  he  believed  when  he  described  the  animals  which  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  kill,  and  it  was  not  until  he  produced  the  skins  that  his  account  was 
credited.  The  skins  were  presented  to  the  institution  attached  to  the  Royal  Aiiillery 
barracks  at  Woolwich,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

Foe  the  following  account  of  the  Bosch-bok,  I  am  again  indebted  to  Captain 
Drayson's  MS. 

"The  Black  Bosch-bok  is  upwards  of  three  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in  length, 
veiy  elegant,  and  stouter  than  the  generality  of  Antelopes,  fiie  horns  are  a  foot  in  length, 
1.  83. 
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nearly  straight,  and  wrinkled  near  the  base.  The  general  colour  is  dark  chestnut^  black 
above,  and  marked  with  a  streak  of  white  along  the  spine,  together  with  some  white  spots 
about  the  body.  The  ears  are  large  and  ix)und.  The  female  is  without  horns,  smaller  and 
lighter  coloured.  The  animal  is  extremely  watchful,  and  requires  the  perfection  of 
bush-craft  to  be  surprised. 

These  beasts  are  generally  found  in  couples,  male  and  female,  although  sometimes 
an  old  ram  leads  a  hermit  lifa  The  Kaffirs  frequently  cautioned  me  about  these  solitaiy 
animals,  but  I  never  actually  saw  any  signs  of  a  ferocious  disposition  except  when  brought 
to  bay,  and  under  such  circumstances  even  a  rat  will  fight.  I  have  heard  that  the  tiger- 
bosch-katte  (the  servjJ)  has  been  found  dead  in  the  bush,  pierced  by  the  horns  of  the 
Bosch-bok. 

The  wooded  districts  from  the  colony  even  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  some  distance  inlaud 
are  the  resorts  of  this  Antelope.  Although  frequently  passing  from  three  to  four  days  per 
week  in  the  bush,  I  never  saw  more  than  a  dozen  black  Bosch-boks,  even  though  their  spoor 
was  imprinted  on  the  ground  in  all  directions,  thus  proving  that  they  were  numerous. 
Frequently  I  have  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  some  twig  as  it  snapped,  in  the  distance,  and 
upon  approaching  the  spot  have  found  that  a  Bosch-bok  had  retreated.  Seldom  by  fair 
stalking  can  this  crafty  and  wary  Antelope  be  4ain.  The  Kaffirs  frequently  form  large 
hunting  parties,  and  by  'spooring'  their  trackf  and  surroimding  the  bush  in  which  they 
are  concealed,  drive  them  out  and  despatch  them  with  assagais.  This  is,  however,  but  a 
butcherly  proceeding,  and  one  which  no  true  sportsman  would  follow.  The  Bosch-bok  is 
so  wary,  so  rare,  and  so  beautiful  an  Antelope,  that  any  one  may  feel  delighted  if  he  can 
fairly  procure  one  or  two  specimens  during  his  sporting  career." 

Passing  from  Africa  to  Asia,  we  find  a  curious  and  handsome  Antelope,  partakLng  of 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  are  foimd  in  the  Koodoo  and  the  bosch-bok.  This 
is  the  Nylghau,  an  inhabitant  of  the  thickly  wooded  districts  of  India. 

This  magnificent  Antelope  is  rather  more  than  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulders^  and  its 
general  colour  is  a  slate-blua    The  face  is  marked  with  brown  or  sepia ;  the  long  neck  is 
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famished  with  a  bold  dark  mane,  and  a  long  tuft  of  coarse  hair  hangs  from  the  throat 
The  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  hornless.  Her  coat  is  genersSly  a  reddish-grey, 
instead  of  partaking  of  the  slate-blue  tint  which  colours  the  form  of  the  male.  The  hind 
legs  of  this  animal  are  rather  shorter  than  the  fore-legs.  Its  name.  Nylghau,  is  of  Persian 
origin,  and  signifies  "  Blue  Ox." 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  social  disposition,  and  is  generally  found  in  pairs  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  jungle.  There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  solitary  males.  It  is 
a  shy  and  wary  animal,  and  the  hunter  who  desires  to  shoot  one  of  these  Antelopes  is 
obliged  to  exert  his  bush-craft  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  attain  his  purposa  To  secure  a 
Nylghau  requires  a  good  marksman  as  well  as  a  good  stalker,  for  the  animal  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  if  not  struck  in  the  proper  spot  will  carry  off  a  heavy  bullet  without 
seeming  to  be  much  the  worse  at  the  tima  The  native  chiefs  are  fond  of  hunting  the 
Nylghau,  and  employ  in  the  chase  a  whole  army  of  beaters  and  trackers,  so  that  the  poor 
animal  has  no  chance  of  fair  play.  These  hunts  are  not  without  their  excitement,  for  the 
Nylghau's  temper  is  of  the  shortest,  and  when  it  feels  itself  aggrieved,  it  suddenly  ttims 
upon  its  opponent,  drops  on  its  knees,  and  leaps  forward  with  such  astounding  rapidity 
that  the  attack  can  hardly  be  avoided,  even  when  the  intended  victim  is  aware  of  the 
animal's  intentions. 

Even  in  domesticated  life  the  Nylghau  retains  its  hasty  and  capricious  temper,  and 
though  there  may  have  been  several  successive  generations  bom  into  captivity,  the  young 
Nylghaus  display  the  same  irritable  temper  as  their  parents.  Its  disposition  is  very 
uncertain  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  One  of  these  animals  which  had  been  reared 
from  a  fawn  by  an  officer,  and  was  thought  to  be  quite  tame,  turned  suddenly  upon  its 
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owner  and  attacked  him  with  such  ferocity  that  it  left  him  dead.  The  males  are  much 
given  to  fighting,  and  in  their  duels  they  hurl  themselves  forward  with  such  furious 
velocity  that  the  shock  of  their  contending  heads  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  crush  the  skulls 
of  both  combatants.  No  one  knows  when  a  Nylghau  will  be  offended,  for  it  takes  offenoe 
at  the  veriest  trifles,  and  instantly  attacks  the  object  of  its  dislik&  A  captive  Nylghau 
that  once  chose  to  feel  insulted  because  a  labourer  happened  to  be  passing  near  its 
domicile,  dashed  at  the  man  with  such  violence  that  it  completely  shattered  the  woodeii 
paling  within  which  it  was  confined. 

The  Nylghau  ia  not  of  very  great  value  either  to  individual  hunters  or  for  commercial 
purposes,  ^e  hide  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shields,  but  the  flesh  is  coarse  and 
without  flavour.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  "  hump  "  of  the  male, 
the  tongue,  and  the  marrow  bones ;  which  are  thought  to  be  rather  delicate  articles  of  diet 
Its  gait  is  rather  clumsy,  but  very  rapid,  and  generally  consists  of  a  peculiar  long  swinging 
canter,  which  ia  not  easily  overtaken. 


GOATS  AND  SHEEP. 

Closely  allied  to  each  other,  the  Goats  and  the  Sheep  can  be  easily  separated  by  a 
short  examination.  In  the  Goats,  which  will  first  come  under  consideration,  the  horns 
are  erect,  decidedly  compressed,  curved  backwards  and  outwards^  and  are  supplied  with  a 
ridge  or  heel  of  homy  substance  in  front  The  males  generaUy  possess  a  thickly  bearded 
chin,  and  are  all  notable  for  a  powerful  and  very  rank  odour  which  is  not  present  in  the 
male  sheep. 

The  Jhabal  or  Jemlah  GtOAT  {Hemitragua  Jemlaicus)  ia  a  remarkably  handsome 
animal,  inhabiting  the  loftiest  mountains  of  India,  and  traversing  with  ease  the  precipitous 
crags  which  are  inaccessible  to  almost  any  wingless  beings  except  themselves.  Their 
strongholds,  where  they  pass  the  night,  and  to  winch  they  fly  when  alarmed,  are  situated 
above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  border  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  By  day 
they  descend  to  feed  in  little  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  each  flock  being  under 
the  guidance  of  an  old  male,  whose  mandates  they  implicitly  obey.  They  are  shy 
and  cautious  animals,  and  the  slightest  unaccustomed  sound  is  sufficient  to  send 
them  towards  their  rocky  fastnesses,  ever  and  anon  halting  and  looking  back  to  examine 
the  cause  of  their  terror. 

The  hair  of  this  animal  is  extremely  long  and  coarse,  hanging  mane-like  on  each  side 
of  its  head  and  neck.  The  general  colour  of  the  Jharal  is  a  very  pale  gieyish-fawn, 
diversified  with  a  dark  streak  along  the  back,  and  a  brown  mark  on  the  forehead  and  frcNot 
of  the  legs.  The  horns  are  very  curiously  formed.  They  are  very  much  depressed,  and  are 
very  wide  at  the  base,  from  whence  they  spread  outwards,  and  then  suddenly  narrow  into 
a  point,  which  is  curled  so  strongly  inwards  that  the  two  points  nearly  meet  above  the 
neck.  Upon  their  frontal  edge  are  seven  small  distinct  protuberances,  becoming  gradually 
obliterated  as  they  are  set  higher  upon  the  horns,  and  each  creating  a  wrinkle  which  passes 
nearly  round  the  entire  horn.    Their  colour  is  greyish-buffi 

Of  the  genus  Capra,  which  includes  several  species,  the  Ibex  or  Steikboce  is  a 
familiar  and  excellent  example. 

This  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  development 
of  the  horns,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  that  they  appear  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  peculiarly  unsuitable  for 
an  animal  which  traverses  the  craggy  regions  of  Alpine  precipices.  Some  writers  say 
that  these  enormous  horns  are  employed  by  their  owner  as  "  bimers,'*  by  which  the  force 
of  a  fall  may  be  broken,  and  that  the  animal,  when  leaping  from  a  great  height,  will  alight 
on  its  horns,  and  by  their  elastic  strength  be  guarded  from  the  severity  of  a  shock  ^at 
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wovld  instantly  kill  any  animal  not  so  defended  This  statement  is,  however,  but  little 
credited. 

To  hunt  the  Ibex  successfolly  is  as  hard  a  matter  as  hunting  the  chamois,  for  the  Ibex 
is  to  the  full  as  waiy  and  active  an  animal,  and  is  sometimes  apt  to  turn  the  tables  on  its 
pursuer,  and  assume  an  offensive  deportment.  Should  the  hunter  approach  too  near  the 
Ibex,  the  animal  will,  as  if  suddenly  urged  by  the  reckless  courage  of  despair,  dash  boldly 
forward  at  its  foe,  and  strike  him  from  the  precipitous  rock  over  which  he  is  forced  to 
pass.  The  difficulty  of  the  chase  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ibex  is  a 
remarkably  endurant  animal,  and  is  capable  of  abstaining  &om  food  or  water  for  a 
considerable  tima 

It  lives  in  little  bands  of  five  or  ten  in  number,  each  troop  being  under  the  command 
of  an  old  male,  and  preserving  admirable  order  among  themselves.  Their  sentinel  is  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  at  the  slightest  suspicious  soimd,  scent,  or  object,  the  warning  whistle 
is  blown,  and  the  whole  tioop  make  instantly  for  the  highest  attainable  point  Their 
instinct  always  leads  them  upwards,  an  inborn  "excelsior"  being  woven  into  their  very 
natures,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  danger,  they  invariably  begin  to  mount  towards  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  young  of  this  animal  are  produced  in  April,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  birth  they  are  strong  enough  to  follow  their  parent 

The  colour  of  the  Ibex  is  a  reddish-brown  in  summer,  and  grey-brown  in  winter ;  a 
dark  stripe  passes  along  the  spine  and  over  the  face,  and  the  abdomen  and  interior  faces 
of  the  limbs  are  washed  with  whitish  grey.  The  horns  are  covered  from  base  to  point 
with  strongly  marked  transverse  ridges,  the  number  of  which  is  variable,  and  is  thought 
by  some  persons  to  denote  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  not  nearly 
so  large  nor  so  heavily  ridged  as  in  the  male.    The  Ibex  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 

BOUQTJETIK. 
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The  members  of  the  genus  Hircus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ibex  and  the  sheep 
by  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  horns,  which  are  compressed,  are  rounded  behind,  and 
furnished  with  a  well-developed  keel  in  front.  In  some  instances  the  keel  is  ragged,  or 
appears  like  a  series  of  knobs,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  prominently  conspicuous. 

There  are  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  the  common  domestic  (JoAT,  many  of 
them  being  so  imlike  the  original  stock  from  which  they  sprang  as  to  appear. like  a 
diflerent  species.  For  the  present,  we  will  turn  to  the  common  Goat  of  Europe,  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  This  animal  is  often  seen  domesticated,  especially  in  and 
about  stables,  as  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  rank  smell  of  the  (roat  is  beneficial  to 
horses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  animal  seems  quite  at  home  in  a  stable,  and  a  very  firm 
friendship  often  arises  between  the  Goat  and  one  of  the  horses.  Sometimes  it  gets  so 
petted  by  the  frequenters  of  the  stables,  that  it  becomes  presumptuous,  and  assaults  anj 
one  whom  it  may  not  happen  to  recognise  as  a  friend.  Happily,  a  Groat,  howeTC 
belligerent  he  may  be,  is  easily  conquered  if  his  beard  can  only  be  grasped,  and  when  he 
is  thus  captured,  he  yields  at  once  to  his  conqueror,  assumes  a  downcast  air,  and  bleats  in 
a  very  pitiful  tone,  as  if  asking  for  mercy. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  kept,  and  are  extremely 
sagacious,  needing  no  goat-herd  to  watch  them,  and  are  altogether  more  wise  than  sheqp. 
In  the  morning  they  sally  out  upon  their  foraging  expeditions,  and  in  the  evening  they 
voluntarily  retimL  It  is  said  that  Goats  are  the  only  animals  that  will  boldly  face  fire, 
and  that  their  chief  use  in  a  stable  is  to  lead  the  horses  from  the  stalls  in  case  of  the 
stables  being  burned.  Horses  are  such  nervous,  excitable  animals,  that  when  tiieir 
dwelling  has  taken  fire  they  cannot  be  induced  to  face  the  dreaded  element,  and  must  see 
some  other  animal  lead  the  way  before  they  will  dare  to  stir.  It  is  also  said,  and  apparently 
with  reason,  that  in  case  of  fire,  a  horse  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  scene  of  dang^ 
by  harnessing  him  as  usual,  instead  of  trpng  to  lead  him  out  at  once.  The  animal  has 
learned  to  connect  obedience  and  trustfulness  with  the  harness,  and  while  he  bears  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  saddle  or  traces  on  his  back,  he  will  go  wherever  he  may  be  led 
Blindfolding  the  horse  is  another  good  method  of  inducing  the  animal  to  follow  its  guide 
without  hesitation. 
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The  Goat  is,  bke  several  other  domesticated  animals,  able  to  foretell  stormy  weather 
and  always  contnves  to  place  itself  under  shelter  before  the  advent  of  a  stonn.  The 
flesh  of  the  Goat  is  not  held  m  great  estimation,  and  even  that  of  the  kid,  which  is 
comparatively  tender  and  well-flavoured,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  milk  is 
however,  m  some  demand,  being  of  a  rather  pecuHar  flavour,  which  is  grateful  to  certain 
palates.  ° 

In  its  wild  state,  the  Goat  is  a  fleet  and  agile  animal,  delighting  in  rocks  and  precipitous 
localises,  and  treadmg  their  giddy  heights  with  a  foot  as  sure  and  an  eye  as  ste^y  as 
that  of  the  chamois  or  ibex.  Even  in  domesticated  life,  this  love  of  clambering  is  never 
eradicated,  and  wherever  may  be  an  accessible  roof,  or  rock,  or  even  a  hilL  there  the  Goat 
may  be  generally  found.  •  ^^ 


OABHMIB  GOAT 


The  vaiieties  of  the  Groat  are  almost  numberless,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  engrave, 
or  even  to  notice,  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent  examplea  One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  varieties  is  the  celebrated  Cashmir  Goat,  whose  soft  silky 
hair  furnishes  material  for  the  soft  and  costly  fabrics  which  are  so  highly  valued  in  all 
civilized  lands. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Thibet  and  the  neighbouring  locality,  but  the  Cashmir 
shawls  are  not  manufactured  in  the  same  land  which  supplies  the  material  The  fur  of 
the  Cashmir  Goat  is  of  two  sorts ;  a  soft,  woolly  under  coat  of  grejrish  hair,  and  a 
covering  of  long  silken  hairs  that  seeni  to  defend  the  interior  coat  bom  the  effects  of 
winter.  The  woolly  under  coat  is  the  substance  from  which  the  Cashmir  shawls  are 
woven,  and  in  order  to  make  a  single  shawl,  a  yard-and-a-half  square,  at  least  ten  Goats 
are  robbed  of  their  natural  covering.  Beautiful  as  are  these  fabrics,  they  would  be  sold 
at  a  very  much  lower  price  but  for  the  heavy  and  numerous  taxes  which  are  laid  upon 
the  material  in  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture,  and  after  its  completion  upon  the  finished 
article.  Indeed,  the  English  buyer  of  a  Cashmir  shawl  is  forced  to  pay  at  least  a 
tliousand  per  cent,  on  his  purchase. 
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Attempts  Have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  valuable  animal  in  Eoiope,  but  without 
real  success.  It  will  unite  with  the  Angora  Goat  and  produce  a  mixed  breed,  fixim  whieh 
may  be  procured  yerysoft  and  fine  wool,  that  is  even  longer  and  more  plentiful  than  ibat 
of  the  pure  Cashmir  Goat  As  a  commercial  speculation,  however,  the  plan  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  success. 

There  are  at  least  forty  acknowledged  varieties  of  the  Goat,  among  which  may  he 
mentioned  the  Berbura,  or  Kam  Saoitl,  of  India>  a  Goat  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
destitute  of  beard  and  for  the  large  dewlap  which  decorates  the  throat  of  the  male.  Its 
ears  are  very  short,  and  its  smooth  fur  is  white,  mingled  with  reddish-brown.  The  Stbia? 
GrOAT  is  notable  for  the  extreme  length  of  its  ears,  which  hang  downwards,  and  wbeo 
the  animal  raises  its  head  nearly  touch  the  shoulders.  The  Spanish  Goat  is  destitute 
of  horns,  and  the  Markhur,  or  Snake-eating  Goat,  of  India  and  Thibet  is  celebrated  for 
its  large  and  exquisit^ely  twisted  horns,  which  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  koodoo^ 
only  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Sheep  has  been  subjected  to  the  ways  of  mankind,  and  has 
provided  him  with  meat  and  clothing,  as  well  as  witii  many  articles  of  domestic  use.  The 
whole  carcass  of  the  Sheep  is  as  useM  as  that  of  the  ox,  and  there  is  not  a  single  portion 
of  its  body  that  is  not  converted  to  some  beneficial  purpose.  Hie  animal  as  'wb  now 
possess  it,  and  which  has  diverged  into  such  innumerable  varieties,  is  never  found  in  t 
state  o(  absolute  wildness,  and  has  evidently  derived  its  origin  from  some  hitherto  undo- 
mesticated  species.  In  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists,  the  mouflon  may  lay  claim  to 
the  parentage  of  our  domestic  Sheep,  but  other  writers  have  separated  the  mouflonB  from 
the  Sheep,  and  placed  them  in  a  different  genus. 

In  many  of  its  habits,  especially  in  its  rock-climbing  propensities,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Goats,  to  which  animals  it  is  closely  allied.  Whenever  the  flock  cai 
have  access  to  elevated  spots,  they  may  always  be  seen  perched  upon  the  highest  and  mcM 
precipitous  spots,  and  seem  to  take  a  curious  pleasure  in  exposing  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Mr.  Bell  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  Sheep  and  her  laznb 
perched  nearly  half-way  down  one  of  the  lofty  rocks  that  border  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was  at  first  alarmed  by  the  apparent  danger  in  which  the  fiail 
httle  creature  was  placed,  but  was  re-assured  by  the  boatman,  who  looked  on  tbe 
circumstance  as  nothing  uncommon.  Some  of  these  Sheep  will  boldly  descend  the  diff 
in  search  of  herbage  until  they  nearly  reach  the  sea  level,  and  are  in  no  way  dismayed  at 
the  prospect  of  re-ascending  the  terrible  cliffs  down  which  they  have  coma 

Although  the  Sheep  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  is  really  so  when 
forced  into  adverse  circumstances  and  deprived  of  its  wonted  liberty,  it  is  truly  as  boU 
an  animal  as  can  well  be  seen,  and  even  in  this  countiy  gives  many  proofs  of  its  counga 
If,  for  example,  a  traveller  comes  unexpectedly  upon  a  flock  of  the  little  Sheep  that  range 
the  Welsh  mountains,  they  will  not  flee  from  his  presence,  but  draw  together  into  a  compact 
body,  and  watch  him  with  stem  and  unyielding  gaza  Should  he  attempt  to  advance*  he 
would  be  instantly  assailed  by  the  rams,  which  form  the  first  line  in  such  cases,  and  wooU 
fare  but  badly  in  the  encounter.  A  dog,  if  it  should  happen  to  accompany  the  intmdo; 
would  probably  be  at  once  charged  and  driven  from  the  spot 

Even  a  single  ram  is  no  mean  antagonist  when  he  is  thoroughly  irritated,  and  his 
charge  is  really  formidable.  Sheep  differ  from  Groats  in  their  manner  of  fighting ;  the 
latter  animals  rear  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  and  then  plunge  sideways  upon  their 
adversary,  whUe  the  former  animals  hurl  themselves  forward,  and  strike  their  opponent 
with  the  whole  weight  as  well  as  impetus  of  the  body.  So  terrible  is  the  shock  of  a  ram's 
charge,  that  it  has  been  known  to  prostrate  a  bull  at  the  first  blow.  Nor  is  the  Sheep 
only  combative  when  irritated  by  opposition,  or  when  danger  threatens  itself  A  Sh^ 
that  had  been  led  into  a  slaughter-house,  has  been  known  to  turn  fiercely  upon  the  butcher 
as  he  was  about  to  kill  one  of  its  companions,  and  to  butt  him  severely  in  order  to  make 
him  relinquish  his  grasp  of  its  friend. 

The  Sheep  does  not  seem  to  be  so  intelligent  as  the  Groat,  and  has  a  curious  habit  of 
aTways  following  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  the  leader,  even  though  he  should  rush 
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into  danger.  A  herd  of  Sheep  has  jumped  successiyely  over  the  top  of  a  precipice,  merelj 
because  the  leader  happened  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  the  East,  where  the  shepherds  lead, 
not  drive,  the  Sheep,  they  take  advantage  of  this  propensity,  in  managing  the  vast  flocks 
over  which  they  are  set  in  charge.  They  have  a  few  pet  Sheep  which  will  follow  at  their 
heels,  and  come  to  the  musical  call  of  the  shepherd's  flute.  These  privileged  animals 
act  as  the  leaders  of  the  flock,  and  wherever  they  go,  the  rest  will  follow. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Sheep  breeds  freely,  producing  generally  one  or  two  lambs 
every  year,  and  sometimes  presenting  its  owner  with  three  lambs  at  a  birth.  One  instance 
is  on  record  of  a  wonderfully  prolific  ewe*  She  had  hardly  passed  her  second  year  when 
she  produced  four  lambs.  The  next  year  she  had  five  ;  the  year  after  that  she  bore  twins ; 
and  the  next  year  five  again.  On  two  successive  years  she  bore  twina  Two  out  of  the 
four  and  three  out  of  the  five  were  necessarily  fed  by  hand. 

We  will  now  advert  shortly  to  some  of  the  principal  breeds  or  varieties  of  the  Sheep. 

The  Southdown,  which  is  figured  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  short-wooled  breed  of  domestic  Sheep,  and  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
wool,  but  for  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh.  This  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  extensive 
Southern  Downs ;  a  range  of  grass-clad  chalk  hills  which  pass  through  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  These  downs  are  covered  with  a  short  sweet  herbage,  which  is  of  great  service 
in  giving  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  its  peculiarly  delicate  flavour.  Multitudes  of  tiny 
sniols  are  found  upon  almost  every  foot  of  the  down-turf,  and  are  thought  by  many 
agriculturists  to  be  very  efiEicacious  in  fattening  and  nourishing  the  animal.  By  carefid 
crossing  and  good  management,  the  horns  of  the  Southdown  Sheep  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  vital  energies  which  would  have  been  expended  in  developing  these  appendageSi 
are  directed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  and  wool 

This  valuable  breed  of  Sheep  is  not  confined  to  the  southern  downs  of  England,  but 
has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  our  island  where  the  soil  and  grass  are  suitable  for  its 
welfora  The  Wiltshire  downs  swarm  with  these  Sheep,  which  have  covered  their  entire 
extent  with  au  elaborate  interlacing  system  of  Sheep-paths,  understood  by  themselves, 
but  very  obscure  to  human  senses.  Hampshire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  are  also  in 
L  84 
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possession  of  the  Southdown  Sheep,  which  is  often  crossed  successfully  with  some  local 
Dreed.  Indeed,  this  polled  or  hornless  variety  has  superceded  every  hom-beaiing  breed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  wherever  it  can  £bid  a  habitable  localily.  In  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  the  Southdown  would  not  be  able  to  live,  as  it  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  the  terrible  highland  winter ;  so  that  the  original  horned  breed 
still  holds  its  place. 

The  Wiltshire  Sheep  have  lost  their  homy  armatures  by  continual  crossing  with  Hbe 
Southdown,  and  the  result  is  that  a  remarkably  fine  variety  has  been  produced,  poBseesiiig 
greater  dimensions,  a  lighter  colour,  and  a  finer  fleece. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  number  of  the  domestic  varieties  of  the  Sheep,  amounting  to 
nearly  thirty  distinct  breeds,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  mere  outline  of 
the  most  important  among  them.  An  example  of  the  long-wooled  variety  is  found  in  the 
Leicesteb  Sheep,  imder  which  general  title  are  grouped  six  or  eight  sub-varieties  of  the 
same  breed  This  animal  favours  the  low-lying  level  pasturages  of  the  midland  oountaei^ 
and  is  not  so  fond  of  elevated  spots  as  the  Wekh  and  Southdown. 

The  most  celebrated  breed  of  Leicester  Sheep  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Dishlej 
breed,  and  which  was  developed  by  the  persevering  energies  of  a  single  individual  against 
every  possible  discouragement  Mr.  Bakewell,  seeing  that  the  whole  practice  of  Sheq)- 
breeding  was  based  on  erroneous  principles,  struck  out  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  followed 
it  with  admirable  perseveranca  The  usual  plan  in  breeding  the  old  Leicester  Sheep  was 
to  obtain  a  large  body  and  a  heavy  fleece.  Mr.  Bakewell,  however,  tiiought  that  these 
overgrown  animals  could  not  be  nearly  so  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  a  smaller  and  better 
proportioned  breed ;  for  the  amount  of  wool  and  flesh  which  was  gained  by  the  larger 
animals  would  not  compensate  for  the  greater  amount  of  food  required  to  fatten  th^n. 
and  the  additional  year  or  eighteen  months  during  which  they  had  to  be  maintained. 

His  idea  was,  that  three  extra  pounds  of  wool  are  not  so  valuable  as  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  meat,  and  that  when  the  expense  of  keeping  and  feeding  a  Sheep  for  eigfateeo 
months  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  balance  is  cerUdnly  on  the  wrong  side.  He  there- 
fore set  himself  to  improve  the  flesh,  letting  the  wool  take  care  of  itself  at  firsts  and 
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succeeded  so  admirably,  that  on  the  ribs  of  one  three-year-old  Leicester  wether  were  found 
seven  inches  and  one-eighth  of  solid  fat,  cut  without  any  slopa  Attention  was  then  turned 
to  the  fleece,  and  by  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  the  two  excellences  of  flesh  and 
wo<d  were  combined  in  the  same  animal  It  was  found  by  experience,  that  Sheep  which 
have  an  inordinately  heavy  fleece  were  slower  in  fattening  than  those  whose  coat  was 
moderately  thick,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  cost  in  keeping  them  for  a  longer  period 
they  do  not  pay  the  farmer  so  well  as  those  which  are  heavy  in  body  and  moderately  thick 
in  fleece. 

Of  all  the  domestic  varieties  of  this  useful  animal,  the  Spanish,  or  Mebiko  Sheep, 
has  attracted  the  greatest  attention. 

Originally,  this  animal  is  a  native  of  Spain,  a  coimtry  which  has  been  for  many 
centuries  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  wool  The  Merino  Sheep,  from 
whom  the  long  and  fine  Spanish  wool  was  obtained,  were  greatly  improved  by  an  admixture 
with  the  Cotswold  Sheep  of  England,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  Spain  in  1464«,  and  the 
fleece  was  so  improved  by  the  crossing,  that  the  famous  English  wool  was  surpassed  by 
that  which  was  supplied  by  Spain. 

The  Merino  Sheep  is  but  of  little  use  except  for  its  wool,  as,  although  its  mutton  is 
sufficiently  good  when  fattened,  it  consumes  so  much  food,  and  occupies  so  much  time  in 
the  process  of  ripening,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  profitable  animal  The  Merino  is  larger 
in  the  limbs  than  the  ordinary  English  Sheep,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  large  spiral 
horns.  The  female  is  generally  hornless,  but  sometimes  possesses  these  appendages  on  a 
very  small  scala  It  is  liable  to  bear  a  black  fleece,  the  sable  hue  continually  mjJting  its 
appearance,  even  after  long  and  careful  crossing.  By  good  management  the  black  tint 
has  been  confined  to  the  face  and  legs,  but  is  ever  liable  to  come  out  in  spots  or  dashes  in 
the  wool  There  is  always  a  peculiar  hue  about  the  face  of  a  Merino  Sheep,  not  easy  to 
describe,  but  readily  to  be  recognised  whenever  seen. 

In  Spain,  the  Merinos  are  kept  in  vast  flocks,  and  divided  into  two  general  heads,  the 
Stationary  and  the  Migratory.     The  former  animals  remain  in  the  same  locality  during 
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the  whole  of  their  lives,  but  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  undertake  regular  amniBl 
migratioiis.  The  summer  months  they  spend  in  the  cool  mountainous  dis&icts,  but  as 
soon  as  l^e  weather  begins  to  giow  cold,  the  flocks  pass  into  the  wanner  regions  of 
Andalusia,  where  they  remain  until  April  The  flocks  are  sometimes  ten  thousand  is 
number,  and  the  organization  by  which  they  are  managed  is  very  complex  and  perfect 
Over  each  great  flock  is  set  one  experienced  shepherd,  who  is  called  the  ''  mayorsd,"  and 
who  exercises  despotic  sway  over  his  subordinates.  Fifty  sh^herds  are  placed  under  his 
orders,  and  are  supplied  with  boys  and  intelligent  dogs. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  their  shepherds,  the  Merino  Sheep,  which  have  spent  the 
summer  in  the  mountains,  bedn  their  downward  journey  about  the  month  of  September; 
and  after  a  long  and  leisurely  march,  they  arrive  at  the  pasture-grounds,  which  aie 
recognised  instinctively  by  the  Sheep.  In  these  pasturages  the  winter  folds  are  prepared, 
and  here  are  bom  the  young  Merinos,  which  generaUy  enter  the  world  in  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  Sheep  begin  to  be  restless,  and 
umess  they  are  at  once  removed,  will  often  decamp  of  their  own  accord  Sometimes  a 
whole  flock  will  thus  escape,  and,  guided  by  some  marvellous  instinct,  will  make  their  waj 
to  their  old  quarters  unharmed,  except  perchance  by  some  prowling  wolf,  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  shepherd's  absenca 

The  very  young  lambs  are  not  without  their  value,  although  they  furnish  no  wool,  for 
their  skins  are  prepared,  and  sent  to  France  and  England,  where  they  are  manuGEUstured 
into  gloves,  and  called  by  the  name  of  "  kid." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalize  this  most  important  animal,  but  wiUi 
little  success.  At  one  time  the  Merino  Sheep  was  in  the  highest  repute,  but  as  it  does 
not  combine  the  mutton-making  with  the  wool-producing  power,  it  has  long  ago  been  left 
unnoticed.  On  the  Continent,  however,  the  Merino  Sheep  has  been  most  vSuable,  and  by 
judicious  crossings  with  the  already  existing  varieties,  has  produced  a  number  of  veij 
useful  breeds.  It  is  found  that  if  a  Merino  be  left  untouched  by  the  shears  for  two 
seasons,  the  wool  will  double  its  length,  and  be  equally  fine  in  texture.  In  one  case,  ft 
half-bred  Merino  was  clipped  after  having  been  put  aside  for  a  whole  year,  and  it  was 
found  tiiat  her  fleece  weighed  twenty-one  pounds,  the  length  of  the  ''pile"  being  eight 
inches.  The  health  of  the  Sheep  appears  to  be  uninjured  by  permitting  the  animal  to  retain 
its  coat  for  two  years. 

The  Australian  Sheep,  which  roams  the  plains  in  such  vast  multitudes,  and  which 
famishes  so  large  a  supply  of  wool  to  the  world's  commerce,  owes  much  of  its  value  to  a 
cross  with  the  Merino,  several  of  which  animals  were  imported  into  Australia  by  some 
far-seeing  man  of  business. 

A  few  words  may  fitly  be  spoken  in  this  place  upon  the  pectdiar  hair  which  decorates 
the  Sheep,  and  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  wool 

Wool  is  a  very  curious  kind  of  hair,  and  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  any  one  who 
possesses  a  tolerable  microscope.  If  a  single  hair  of  the  Sheep's  wool  be  subjected  to  a 
powerfiil  lens,  a  vast  number  of  serrations  are  seen,  which,  when  carefully  examined, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  series  of  notched  ridges,  which  surround  the  hair  closely.  To  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  hair  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  number  of  thimbles  thrust 
into  each  other,  and  with  their  edges  notched  like  so  many  saws.  It  is  to  this  notched  or 
jagged  surface  of  the  hair  that  the  peculiar  value  of  Sheep's  wool  is  owing,  for  it  is  bj 
means  of  these  serrations  that  the  hairs  interlock  with  each  other  in  that  mode  which  b 
popularly  termed  "felting."  If  a  handful  of  loose  wool  be  taken  and  well  kneaded 
the  fibres  become  inextricably  matted  together,  and  form  the  substance  which  ve 
term  '^felt"  In  a  similar  maimer,  when  woollen  thread  is  made  into  cloth,  and  subjected 
to  the  hard  usage  of  its  manufacture,  the  fibres  of  the  different  threads  become  so  finnlj 
adherent  to  each  other  that  they  never  become  unravelled  when  the  cloth  is  cut  or  torn 
The  "  felting  "  property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  propensity  of  wooUen  fibre  to  contract 
when  touched  by  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  that  woollen  fabrics  irill 
always  shrink  when  they  are  wetted  for  the  fu*st  time  after  their  manufacture.  The  reader 
may  naturally  wonder  why  the  wool  does  not  become  thus  matted  together  when  it  is 
upon  the  Sheep's  back,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  nightly  dew  and  daOy  rain.    The 
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answer  is»  that  the  fleece  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the  skin,  which  is 
technically  called  the  "  yolk,"  and  which  repels  the  action  of  water.  Upon  the  quantity 
of  this  "yolk,"  the  quality  of  the  wool  greatly  depends. 

The  custom  of  annually  deprlTing  the  Sheep  of  its  wool  by  means  of  shears  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  still  holds  its  ground.  But  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
poor  creatures  were  even  in  this  country  barbarously  stripped  of  their  warm  coats  by  main 
force,  the  operators  grasping  large  handfols  of  the  wool  and  dragging  it  from  the  body. 
This  operation  was  called  "rowing,''  and  those  who  are  learned  in  old  English  ballad  lore 
will  remember  many  passages  where  reference  to  this  cruel  custom  may  be  found.  The 
Latin  word  for  wool,  "veUus,"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "vellere,"  to  pluck  out,  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  custom.  By  that  cruel  mode  of  action,  the  Sheep  owner 
was  generally  a  bad  economist,  for  the  injury  to  the  more  delicate  animals  was  so  severe 
that  their  sensitive  skins  were  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  the  death 
of  the  poor  creature  was  often  the  result 

The  nulk  of  the  Sheenp  is  not  held  in  very  much  estimation,  and  is  in  these  days 
almost  invariably  yielded  to  the  lamba  It  is,  however,  of  very  good  flavour,  but 
singularly  rich,  having,  indeed,  more  of  the  consistency  of  true  cream  than  the  generality 
of  the  white  liquid  which  passes  under  that  name  in  the  metropolis. 

The  hardy,  active,  and  endurant  variety  of  the  domestic  Sheep  which  inhabit  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  partake  in  a  great  degree  of  the  characters  of  the  wild  animal,  and 
demand  a  specially  trained  shepherd  to  watch  over  them. 

Pasturing  together  in  enormous  herds,  and  living  upon  vast  ranges  of  bleak,  hilly 
country,  the  light  and  active  Highlaio)  Sheep  is  a  very  intelligent  and  independent 
creature,  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the  large,  wooUy,  unintellectual  animal  that 
lives  only  in  the  fold,  and  is  regularly  supplied  with  its  food  by  the  careful  hand  of  its 
guardian.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  is  so  ready  in  obeying  the 
directions  of  its  own  instinct,  that  a  good  shepherd  when  he  first  rises  in  the  morning  can 
generally  tell  where  to  find  his  Sheep,  merely  by  noticing  the  temperature,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  As  the  Highland 
Sheep  is  able  to  wander  to  considerable  distances  from  its  proper  home,  the  shepherd  is 
aided  in  his  laborious  task  by  several  of  those  wonderful  dogs  whose  virtues  and  powers 
have  already  been  recorded  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Much  of  the  disposition  of  the  flock  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  the  shepherd 
An  irritable  or  impatient  man  will  speedily  render  his  flock  idmost  as  unmanageable  as 
his  own  temper,  while  he  who  is  gentle  and  patient,  though  resolute  and  firm,  will  have 
his  chsa:ge  so  thoroughly  under  control,  that  his  very  presence  will,  in  many  instances, 
cause  them  to  do  his  bidding,  even  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  his  dogs.  One  prolific 
source  of  trouble  to  the  Scotch  shepherd  is  a  locomotive  propensity  which  is  inherent  in 
Sheep,  and  which  prompts  them  to  quit  their  own  ample  boundaiies  and  trespass  upon 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Towards  evening,  when  the  flocks  are  inspected,  this  propensity 
becomes  veiy  annoying,  and  cannot  be  restrained  by  bad  managers.  Others,  who  under- 
stand the  Sheep  nature,  and  shape  their  conduct  accordingly,  will  quietly  move  towards 
the  botmdary  without  being  followed  by  the  dogs,  and  by  a  series  of  gentle  manoeuvres 
entice  the  Sheep  in  the  proper  direction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  shepherd  establishes 
the  custom,  and  whenever  he  moves  towards  the  boundary,  the  Sheep  instinctively 
recede 

The  life  of  a  Highland  shepherd  is  necessarily  one  of  great  hardship,  and  is  generally 
borne  with  admirable  fortitude.  In  order  that  the  man  may  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  flock  which  is  placed  under  his  care,  he  is  permitted  to  hold  a  property  in  a 
certain  number  of  Sheep,  which  he  may  feed  on  his  master's  ground  without  payment 
Sometimes  he  has  the  little  flock  of  others  to  watch  over  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
especial  charge,  so  that  the  neighbours,  far  and  few  between  as  they  are,  can  all  have  a 
fellow  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sheep.  Each  shepherd  is  generally  in  possession 
of  a  little  flock  consisting  of  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  Sheep,  together  with  pasturage  for  a 
few  cows. 
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When  its  intellectual  faculties  are  developed  hj  external  circumstances,  the  Sheep  is 
found  to  be  a  decidedly  clever  animal 

A  lamb  that  belonged  to  one  of  my  friends,  was  one  of  the  oddest  creatures  that  could 
be  imagined,  full  of  quaint  and  even  grotesque  humour,  and  cunning  to  a  degree  that  was 
almost  reprehensible.  Excepting  a  monkey,  the  lamb  was  the  greatest  mimic  which  the 
house  possessed,  and  would  imitate  everything  and  everybody  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner.  The  great  deficiency  in  its  character  was  its  utter  want  of  self-reliance — a  trait 
which  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  these  animals  will  foUov 
their  leader.  The  creature  seemed  so  dependent  on  the  approbation  of  its  human  playfellow^ 
and  its  disposition  was  so  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame,  that  its  mistress  could  hanlly  ventoie 
upon  either  course  of  conduct  for  fear  of  over-exciting  the  impetuous  feeling  of  the  animal 
K  blamed  or  scolded,  it  would  shrink  away  into  a  corner,  push  its  head  out  of  sight,  and 
appear  quite  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  praised  or  patted, 
it  became  almost  mad  with  excitement,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  ball,  and  even  standing 
upon  its  head,  an  odd  trick  which  it  had  contrived  to  acquire. 

For  music  it  possessed  a  discriminating  ear,  being  ddighted  at  brisk  and  lively  aiis, 
such  as  are  set  for  polkas,  quadrilles,  and  other  dance-tunes ;  but  abhorring  all  slow  and 
solemn  compositions.  It  had  the  deepest  detestation  for  the  National  Anthem,  and 
would  set  up  such  a  continuous  baar-baa  as  soon  as  its  ears  were  struck  with  the  unwel- 
come sounds,  that  the  musician  was  fain  to  close  the  performance,  being  silenced  by 
mirth  if  not  by  pity.  Many  of  its  pranks  are  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  its  late 
owner,  but  I  can  only  find  space  for  a  single  anecdote : — 

It  was  particularly  fond  of  parsley,  and  ravaged  the  beds  to  such  an  extent  that  to 
gardener  was  forced  to  protect  some  of  the  coveted  herb  under  a  glass-shada  T^® 
creature  soon  discovered  the  treasure ;  and,  nothing  daunted  by  the  supposed  protection, 
bmke  the  glass  and  ate  the  parsley,  without  damaging  itself  by  the  sharp  fragments  of 
the  glass.  "  Bull's-eye'*  glass  was  then  employed  in  the  frames,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
protect  the  parsley  ;  but  after  a  while  even  the  new  frames  were  found  broken,  and  the 
parsley  gone.  No  one  could  conceive  how  the  "  innocent  *'  lamb  could  have  achievw 
such  a  feat,  and  a  watch  was  consequently  set  upon  it.     Another  frame  was  procnied 
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and  set  in  the  accustomed  spot,  so  that  it  could  be  kept  under  siLrveillance.  The  lamb 
was  soon  seen  to  approach  it,  and  after  a  caieful  inspection,  walked  away,  and  soon 
returned,  bearing  a  tolerably  large  stone  in  its  mouth.  £ising  on  its  hind  legs,  it 
brought  the  stone  upon  the  glass  with  such  force  that  the  thick  pane  was  shivered  to 
fragments.  It  then  laid  down  the  stone,  put  its  head  through  the  opening,  and  quietly 
began  to  browse  on  the  green  herb  which  it  so  much  coveted. 

The  very  small  dimensions  of  the  Welsh  Sheep  are  sufi&ciently  familiar  to  every 
frequenter  of  the  metropolitan  markets,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  delicately 
flavoured  joints  which  are  taken  from  the  "Welsh  Sheep.  There  is,  however,  one  variety 
of  domesticated  Sheep  which  is  of  such  pigmy  stature  that  even  the  Welsh  animal  rises 
into  importance  when  compared  with  one  of  these  curious  little  creatures.  The  variety 
in  question  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Breton  Sheep,  and  is  of  such 
wonderfully  minute  proportions  that  it  irresistibly  reminds  the  observer  of  the  dwarfed 
oak-trees  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  Chinese. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  little  ni.imals  have  been  lately  imported  into 
England,  not  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  British  herds  of  Sheep,  but  merely  as  curious 
examples  of  the  singular  diversity  of  size  and  shape  which  can  be  assumed  by  a  single 
species.  K  a  Breton  Sheep  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  fair  example  of  the  Leic^ter 
breed,  the  difference  in  size  would  be  much  greater  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
huge  Flanders  dray-horse  and  the  diminutive  Shetland  pony. 

In  several  foreign  breeds  of  the  domestic  Sheep  there  is  a  curiouB  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  fat  upon  the  hinder  quarters.  This  propensity  is  not  valued  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  Sheep  are  almost  invariably  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
tails  by  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  and  in  consequence  is  never  developed.  In  some 
varieties,  however,  such  as  the  steatopygous  Sheep  of  Tartaiy,  the  fat  accumulates 
upon  the  hinder  quartei'S  in  such  enormous  masses  that  the  shape  of  the  animal  is 
completely  altered     The  fat  of  this  portion  of  the  bo4y  will  sometimes  weigh  between 
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thirty  and  forty  pounds,  and  when  melted  down,  will  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  pure  tallow.  So  inordinate  is  the  growth  of  the  fat  that  the  tail  becomes  almost 
obhterated,  and  is  only  perceptible  externally  as  a  little  round  fleshy  button. 

Some  varieties  present  a  different  mode  of  producing  fat,  and  deposit  a  large  amonnt 
of  fatty  matter  in  the  tail  Fat-tailed  Sheep  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
are  much  valued  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  from  which  tiiey  derive  their  nam& 
The  Syrian  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  tail,  which  in 
highly  fattened  and  carefully  tended  specimens  will  weigh  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds.  So  large,  indeed,  are  the  tails,  and  so  weighty  are  Siey,  that  the  shepherds  m 
forced  to  protect  them  from  the  ground  by  tying  flat  pieces  of  board  to  their  under 
surface,  sometimes  they  add  a  pair  of  little  wheels  to  the  end  which  drags  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  save  the  animal  the  trouble  of  drawing  the  bare  board  over  the  rough 
earth.  The  fat  which  is  procured  from  the  tail  is  highly  valued,  and  is  used  in  lieu  of 
butter,  as  well  as  to  "lard"  meat  that  would  otherwise  be  unpleasantly  dry  and  tasteless. 
It  is  also  melted  down  and  poured  into  jars  of  preserved  meat,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  air.  These  Sheep  are  most  carefully  watched,  and  are  generally  fed  by 
hand. 

At  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  a  fat-tailed  race  of  Sheep  has  long  been  prevalent,  and  is 
reared  in  flocks  of  considerable  size,  tended  by  Hottentot  herdsmen.  This  is  a  veiy 
valuable  animal,  for  it  not  only  furnishes  good  mutton,  together  with  great  quantities  of 
fat,  but,  when  yoimg,  suppUes  its  owner  with  beautifully  soft  and  warm  garments.  Us 
skins  of  the  Cape  Sheep  are  prepared  for  use  by  being  cleaned,  dressed,  and  sewn 
together ;  and  are  of  such  excellent  quality  that  they  form  a  warmer  coverlet  than  could 
be  obtained  from  any  other  material  Their  outward  show  is  not  at  aU  inferior  to  their 
quality ;  for  they  are  so  smooth  and  soft  that  few  persons  would  guess  that  they  had 
once  formed  part  of  the  natural  covering  of  a  Sheep.  The  fat  of  these  fl.m'nifl.lR  is  mostlj 
collected  in  me  tail  and  hinder  quarters,  and  is  peculiarly  soft  when  removed  from  th« 
animal,  being  in  an  almost  semi-fluid  state.  It  is  thought  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  also  is 
great  request  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
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The  Apfghan  Fat-tailed  Sheep  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extremely  large  and 
fatty  tail,  but  for  the  ielicate  and  silken  texture  of  its  wool.  The  coat  of  this  animal  is 
largely  used  in  local  manufactures,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  is  also  exported  into 
neighbouring  countries.  Pelisses,  caps,  and  caxpets  of  various  kinds  are  the  chief  articles 
into  which  this  soft  and  valuable  wool  is  manufactured.  There  are  also  several  herds  of 
Fat-tailed  Sheep  in  diflferent  parts  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ovine  group,  is  the  Cretan,  or  Wallachian  Sheep, 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  and  magnificent  formation  of  its  horns. 

This  splendid  animal  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  common  in  Crete,  WaJlaehia,  and  Hungary.  The  horns  of  the  Wallachian 
Sheep  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Koodoo,  or  the  Addax,  their  dimensions  being 
proportionately  large,  and  their  form  very  similar.  The  first  spiral  turn  is  always  the 
largest,  and  the  horns  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  every  specimen.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  rise  boldly  upwards  from  the  skuU,  being  almost  perpendicularly  set  upon  the  head; 
but  in  others,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  formation  of  the  spirals  and  the 
direction  of  the  tips.  In  one  specimen  which  was  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  spiral  of  the  horns  was  curved  downwards,  and  their  tips 
were  directed  towards  the  groimd. 

The  fleece  of  this  animal  is  composed  of  a  soft  wooUy  undercoat,  covered  with  and 

protected  by  long  drooping  hairs.    The  wool  is  extremely  fine  in  quality,  and  is  employed 

in  the  manufacture  of  warm  cloaks,  which  are  largely  used  by  the  peasantry,  and  which 

are  so  thick  and  warm  that  they  defend  the  wearer  against  tibie  bitterest  cold.    Even  in 
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the  depth  of  winter  the  ahepherd  can  safely  lie  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  his  sheep-skm 
mantle.    For  this  purpose,  the  skin  is  dressed  without  removing  the  wooL 

In  a  state  of  nature^  all  Sheep  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  horns,  but  in  the  cultiyated 
races  these  ornaments  generally  become  obliterated  A  curious  exception  to  this  principle 
occurs  in  the  many-homed  varieties  which  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Asia^  and  which 
sometimes  possess  as  many  as  three  distinct  pairs  of  homa  The  additional  or  aocessoiy 
appendages  are  slighter  in  their  make  than  the  true  horns,  and  are  generally  placed  on  tte 
upper  ]faits  of  the  head.  Their  tips  almost  invariably  take  an  upward  direction,  while  the 
true  horns  generally  curl  downward,  and  retain  a  portion  of  the  tendency  to  a  spiral  fona 

GiAKTS  among  the  ovine  race,  the  Moufloks  tower  fiEir  above  every  other  variety  of 
the  Sheep.  These  animals  may  be  found  in  several  portions  of  the  world,  sevenl 
species  being  inhabitants  of  Asia,  one  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  one  of  Northern 
America.  Of  these  gigantic  Sheep,  the  Aboali  of  Siberia  is  the  most  conspiouoQS>  as 
well  for  general  dimensions,  as  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  horns. 

The  Argali  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  ox,  being  four  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders  and  proportionately  stout  in  its  build.  The  horns  of  a  full-grown  male  Aigali 
are  veiy  nearly  four  feet  in  length  if  measured  along  the  curve,  and  at  their  base  are 
about  nineteen  inches  in  circumferenca  They  spring  from  the  forehead,  and  after  risiDg 
perpendicularly  for  a  short  distance,  curve  boldly  downwards  until  they  reach  below  the 
chin,  when  they  recurve  upwards  and  come  to  a  point.  The  surface  of  the  horns  is 
covered  with  a  series  of  deep  grooves  set  closely  together,  and  extending  almost  to  the 
very  extremities.  Firmly  as  these  weapons  are  fixed  upon  the  animal's  forehead,  they  are 
sometimes  fairly  broken  off  in  the  fierce  conflicts  which  these  crea.tures  wage  with  each 
other  when  they  fight  for  the  possession  of  some  desirable  femalel    These  broken  bom 
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are  not  suffered  to  lie  unobserved  on  the  ground,  but  are  soon  utilized  by  the  foxes  and 
other  small  mammalia  which  inhabit  the  same  country,  and  converted  at  once  into  dwelling- 
houses,  where  they  lie  as  comfortably  as  the  hermit-crab  in  a  whelk-shell.  Man  also 
makes  use  of  these  horns,  by  converting  them  into  various  articles  of  domestic  economy. 

It  is  a  mountain-loving  animal,  being  found  on  the  highest  grounds  of  Southern 
Siberia  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  not  fond  of  descending  to  tlie  level 
ground. 

Its  power  of  limb  and  sureness  of  foot  are  truly  marvellous  when  the  great  size  of 
the  animal  is  taken  into  consideration.  If  disturbed  while  feeding  in  the  valley,  it  makes 
at  once  for  the  rocks,  and  flies  up  their  craggy  surfaces  with  wonderfiil  ease  and  rapidity. 
Living  in  such  localities,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  great  changes  of  temperature,  and 
are  sometimes  wholly  enveloped  in  the  deep  snow-drifts  that  are  so  common  upon 
mountainous  regions.  In  such  cases  they  lie  quietly  under  the  snow  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  related  of  the  hare  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  are  able  to  continue  respiration  by  means  of  a  small  breathing-hole  through  the 
snow.  For  these  imprisoned  Argalis  the  hunters  eagerly  search,  as  the  animal  is 
deprived  of  its  fleet  and  powerful  limbs,  and  is  forced  ignominiously  to  succumb  to  the 
foe,  who  impales  him  by  driving  his  spear  through  the  snow  into  the  creature's  body, 
like  others  of  the  same  group,  it  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  small  flocks. 

Anothbb  example  of  the  Mouflons  may  be  found  in  the  BiG-flOEN,  or  Eocky  Motjnta^ 
SlBOEEP,  of  California. 

This  animal  is  not  at  all  imcommon  in  its  native  land,  where  it  may  be  found  in  little 
troops  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  inhabiting  the  craggiest  and  most  inaccessiMe  rocks. 
From  these  posts  of  vantage  they  never  wander,  but  are  content  to  find  their  food  upor 
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the  little  knolls  of  green  herbage  that  are  found  spiinUed  among  the  precipices,  without 
being  tempted  hj  the  verdant  expanse  of  the  plains  below.  Before  they  bemme 
acquainted  with  the  destructive  powers  of  mankind,  they  were  very  fearless,  and 
would  curiously  survey  those  who  approached  their  lofty  abodes.  Now,  however,  they  aie 
peculiarly  shy  and  suspicious,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  man  they  blow  their  warning  whistle^ 
and  immediately  take  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  When  wounded,  unless  the 
injury  is  one  that  carries  immediate  death  with  it,  the  animal  makes  the  best  of  its  way 
into  one  of  its  retreats,  and  dying  there,  is  useless  to  its  slayer. 

The  flesh  of  the  Big-horn  is  remarkably  excellent^  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  native  deer.  When  full-grown,  a  Big-horn  measures  about  three  feet  six  inches  in 
height  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  horns  are  about  the  same  length,  thus  preserving  the 
same  proportions  of  stature  and  length  of  horn  as  has  already  b^n  noticed  in  the  Argali 
of  Siberia.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  extremely  variable,  changing  acoordii^  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

Gloselt  allied  to  the  two  preceding  animals,  the  Aotjdad,  or  Beabded  Aboaia^  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  the  heavy  mane  which  commences  at  the  throat 
and  falls  as  far  as  the  knees. 

The  Aoudad  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  and  is  a  mountain-dweller,  inhabiting 
only  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  precipices.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the  loffy 
woods  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  it  disports  itself  with  as  much  ease  and  absence  of 
fear  as  if  it  were  quietly  standing  on  level  ground.  like  the  aigali  and  big-horn,  it  im 
remarkably  active,  as  ne^  for  an  animal  whose  life  is  cast  among  the  terrible  precipices 
of  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges.  The  height  of  the  Aoudad  is  rather  more  than  three  feet 
at  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  is  a  really  large  animal,  although  not  of  such  gigantic  proportioss 
as  the  argaU.  The  horns  are  about  two  feet  in  length.  Sound  the  fore-1^  a  quantity 
of  long  hair  is  placed,  like  ruffles,  just  above  the  knee,  a  peculiarity  which  has  earned  for 
the  creature  the  French  name  of  Moufion  i  mancheUea.  It  seems  to  be  a  lively  but 
rather  petulant  animal,  full  of  curiosity,  and  gentle  in  its  disposition 
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Tallest  of  all  earthly  dwellers,  the  Qieatfe  erects  its  stately  head  far  above  any  animal 
that  walks  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  AMca,  and  is 
evidently  a  unique  being,  comprising  in  itself  an  entire  tribe.  !nie  colour  of  the  coat 
is  slightly  difierent  in  the  specimens  which  inhabit  the  northern  and  the  southern  portaons 
,of  Mricsi,  the  southern  animal  being  rather  darker  than  its  northern  relative. 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  male  Giraffe  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet^  the  female  bdng 
somewhat  less  in  her  dimensiona  The  greater  part  of  this  enormous  stature  is  obtained 
by  the  extraordinarily  long  neck,  which  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  only  seven  vertebrae, 
as  in  ordinary  animals.  I^ose  bones  are,  however,  extremely  elongated,  and  their  articolar 
tion  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fulfil  The  back  of 
the  Giraffe  slopes  considerably  from  th»  shoulders  to  the  tadl,  and  at  first  sight  the  fore- 
legs of  the  animal  appear  to  be  longer  than  the  hinder  limbs.  The  1^  themselves  sie, 
however,  of  equal  length,  and  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  very  great 
elongation  of  the  shoulder-blades.  Upon  the  head  are  two  excrescences  which  resemble 
horns,  and  are  popularly  called  by  that  name.  They  are  merely  growths  or  developments 
of  certain  bones  of  the  skull,  somewhat  similar  to  the  bony  cores  on  which  the  hollow 
horns  of  the  oxen  and  antelopes  are  set.  These  quasi  horns  are  covered  with  alHn^  and 
have  on  their  siunmits  a  tuft  of  dark  hair.  On  the  forehead,  and  nearly  between  the 
eyes,  a  third  bony  projection  is  seen,  occupying  the  same  position  that  was  traditionally 
accredited  to  the  horn  of  the  imicom. 
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The  siiigalar  height  of  this  animal  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  its  habits  and  its 
mode  of  acquiring  food.  As  the  creature  is  accustomed  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees, 
it  must  necessarily  be  of  very  considerable  stature  to  be  able  to  reach  the  leaves  on  which 
it  browses,  and  must  also  be  possessed  of  organs  by  means  of  which  it  can  select  and 
gather  such  portions  of  the  foliage  as  may  suit  its  palate.  The  former  object  is  gained 
by  the  great  length  of  the  neck  and  legs,  and  the  latter  by  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  tongue,  whidi  is  so  marvellously  formed  that  it  is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  prehensile  power,  and  can  be  elongated  or  contracted  in  a  very  wonderful  manner. 
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Large  as  is  the  animal,  it  can  contract  the  tip  of  its  tongae  into  so  small  a  compa^  tliat 
it  can  pass  into  the  pipe  of  an  ordinary  pocket-key,  while  its  prehensile  powers  enable  its 
owner  to  pluck  any  seleoted  leaf  with  x>erfect  ease.  In  captivitjr  the  Giraffe  is  rather  apt 
to  make  too  free  a  use  of  its  tongue,  eueh  as  twitching  the  artificial  fioweia  and  foliage 
from  ladies*  bonnets^  or  any  similar  freak. 

For  grazing  upon  level  ground  thfe  Giraffe  is  peculiarly  unfitted,  and  never  attempts 
that  feat  excepting  when  urged  by  hunger  of  some  very  pressing  cause.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  capable  of  bringing  its  mouth  to  the  ground,  although  with  considerable  effort 
and  much  straddling  of  the  fore-legs.  By  placing  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  gromid,  the 
Giraffe  may  be  induced  to  lower  its  head  to  tiie  earth,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  that 
curious  mixture  of  grace  and  awkwardness  ^hich  characterises  this  singular  animal 

In  its  native  country  its  usual  food  consists  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  acacia,  named  tbe 
Kameel-dom,  or  Camel-thorn  {Acacia  giraffcB).  The  animal  is  exceedingly  fastidious  in  its 
appetite,  and  carefully  rejects  every  thorii,  scrupulously  plucking  only  the  freshest  and 
greenest  leaves.  When  supplied  with  cut  grass,  the  Giraffe  takes  each  blade  daintily  beti^een 
its  lips,  and  nibbles  gradually  from  the  top  to  the  stem,  after  the  manner  in  which  ^re  eat 
asparagus.  As  soon  as  it  has  eaten  the  tender  and  green  portion  of  the  grass,  it  rejects 
the  remainder  as  unfit  for  camelopardine  consumption.  Hay,  carrots,  onions,  and  different 
vegetables  form  its  principal  diet  While  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

The  Giraffe  is  a  gentle  and  playful  animal,  readily  attaching  itself  to  its  companions 
or  its  keepers,  and  trying  to  atttact  attention  by  slindiy  little  coquetries.  It  is  full  of 
curiosity,  and  seems  to  be  greatly  gratified  by  the  advent  of  many  visitors,  Whose  costume 
and  general  appearance  it  investigates  with  an  ait  of  great  interest.  There  is  somethii^ 
peculiarly  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  full,  round,  dark  eye  of  the  Giraffe,  whose  gaze  is 
really  fascinating  to  those  who  feel  atttacted  by  a  mild  and  gentle  expression  of  soul 
Even  the  ruthless  hunter  has  felt  himself  overcome  by  the  glance^  oi  the  Giraffe's  da^ 
expressive  eye,  as  the  poor  animal  lay  unresistingly  aiid  silently  oil  the  grbund,  watching 
its  desttojrer  with  reproachful  but  not  vengeful  gaze. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  Giraffe  is  £i  silent  animal,  lik^the  eland  andtLe 
kangaroo,  and  has  neiver  been  heaid  to  utter  a  sound,  even  when  struggling  in  the  agonic 
of  deatL  When  in  its  native  land  it  is  so  strongly  perfumed  with  the  foliage  on  which  it 
chiefly  feeds,  that  it  exhale*  a  powerful  odoul*,  which  is  compared  by  Captain  Gumming 
to  the  scent  of  a  hiVe  of  heather  honey. 

Although  an  inoffensive  and  inost  gentle  creatute,  it  is  not  destitute  of  aggressiT? 
capabilities,  and  can  defend  itself  against  ordinary  foes,  such  as  the  predaceous  camivoTB 
which  inhabit  the  same  land.  In  defending  itself  it  does  not  bring  its  head  within  reaci 
of  its  enemy,  but  delivers  a  shower  of  kicks  with  such  lightness  and  celerity,  that  it  has 
been  known  even  to  daunt  the  lion  from  the  attack.  When,  however,  the  Uon  can  steal 
unobserved  upon  the  Giraffe,  and  especially  when  it  unites  with  others  of  its  own  race  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  huge  prey,  it  brings  down  the  Giraffe  by  dint  of  sheej  bodUy  strengtli 
and  sharpness  of  tooth  and  claw. 

To  man  it  falls  an  easy  prey,  especially  if  it  can  be  kept  upon  level  ground,  where  a 
horse  can  run  without  danger.  On  rough  soil,  however,  the  Giraffe  has  by  far  tie 
advantage,  as  it  leaps  easily  over  the  various  obstacles  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  gets  over 
the  ground  in  a  curiously  agile  manner.  It  is  not  a  very  swift  animal,  as  it  can  easily  \t 
overtaken  by  a  horse  of  ordinary  speed,  and  is  frequently  run  down  by  native  hunters  on 
foot.  When  running,  it  progresses  in  a  very  awkward  and  almost  ludicrous  manner,  k 
a  series  of  frog-like  leaps,  its  tail  switohing  and  twisting  about  at  regular  intervals,  acd 
its  long  neck  rocking  stiflBy  up  and  down  in  a  manner  that  irresistibly  reminds  tk 
observer  of  those  toy  birds  whose  heads  and  tails  perform  alternate  obeisances  by  the 
swinging  of  a  Weight  below.  As  the  tail  is  switched  sharply  hither  and  thither,  the  taft 
of  bristly  hairs  at  the  extremity  makes  a  hissing  sound  as  it  passes  through  the  air. 

The  Giraffe  ik  easily  traced  by  ite  "spoor,"  or  footmarks,  which  are  eleven  inches  in 
length,  pointed  at  the  toe  and  rounded  at  the  heel  The  pace  at  which  the  animal  has 
gone  is  ascertained  by  the  depth  of  the  impression,  and  by  the  scattering  of  disturbed 
soil  along  the  path. 
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Besides  the  ufiual  mode^  of  hunting  and  staUong,  the  natives  employ  the  pitfall  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  this  laige  and  valuable  animal  Tor  this  purpose  a  very  cuTionsly 
constructed  pit  is  dug,  being  about  ten  feet  in  depth,  proportionably  wide,  and  having  a 
wall  or  bank  of  ear^  extending  frpm  one  side  to  the  other,  and  about  six  or  seven  feet 
in  height  When  the  Giraffe  is  caught  in  one  of  these  pits,  its  fore-limbs  £ei11  on  one  side 
of  the  wall,  and  its  hind-1^  on  the  other,  the  edge  of  the  wall  passing  under  its  abdomea 
The  poor  creature  is  thus  balanced,  as  it  were,  upon  its  belly  across  the  teall,  and  in  spite 
of  aU  its  plunging,  is  unable  to  obtain  a  foothold  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  it  to  leap  ont 
of  the  treacherous  cavity  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  pitfalls  which  are  intended  for 
the  capture  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros  are  furnished  with  a  sharp  stake  at 
the  bottom^  which  in^pales  the  luckless  animal  as  it  falls ;  but  it  is  found  by  experience 
that)  in  the  capture  of  the  Giraffe,  the  transverse  wall  is  even  more  deadly  than  the 
i<harpened  pike. 

In  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  Qiraffe,  and  its  very  peculiar  formation,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  conspicuous  an  animal  as  might  be  imagined  The  long  neck  and  dark  skin  of 
the  creature  are  90  formed  that  the^  bear  a  dose  resemUance  to  the  dried  and  blasted 
stems  of  the  forest  trees.  So  close  is  the  resemblance,  that  even  the  keen-eyed  natives 
have  been  known  to  mistake  trees  for  Giraffes,  and  vice  verad. 

The  Giraffe  is  generally  found  in  little  herds,  sometimes  only  five  or  six  in  number, 
and  sometimes  containing  thirty  or  forty  membess,  the  average  being  about  sixteen. 
These  animals  are  found  of  all  sizes  and  both  sexes,  each  herd  being  under  the  guidance  , 
of  one  old  experienced  male,  whose  dark  chestnut  hide  and  lofliy  head  render  him  con* 
spicuous  above  his  fellows.  Thefe  herds  are  always  found  either  in  or  very  close  to  forests, 
where  they  can  obtain  their  daily  food,  and  where  they  can  be  concealed  from  their 
enemies  among  the  tree-trunks,  to  whicl^  they  bear  so  dose  a  resemblance. 

As  the  hide  of  the.  Giraffe  is  enormously  thick,  the  animal  is  not  easily  to  be  killed 
by  the  imperfect  weapons  with  which  the  native  tribes  are  armed,-  and  does  not  readily 
yield  its  life  even  to  the  bullets  of  the  white  man.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  single  shot  has 
laid  low  one  of  these  animals,  and  in  these  rare  cases  the  balls  were  of  heavy  calibre  and 
made  of  hardened  metal  The  flesh  of  the  Giraffe  is  considered  to  be  good*  when  rightly 
prepared,  and  its  marrow  is  thought  to  be  so  great  a  delicacv  that  ti^e  natives  eagerly 
suck  it  &om  the  bones  as  they  are  taken  from  t£e  animal  When  cooked,  it  is  worthy  of 
a  place  on  a  royal  table.  The  flesh  is  well  fitted  for  being  made  into  jerked  meat  The 
thick,  strong  hide,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe-soles,  shields,  and  similar 
articles. 


DEER 

Thk  characteristics  by  which  the  different  groups  of  Debb  are  distinguished,  as  well  as 
those  which  mark  out  the  genus  and  species,  ace  not  at  all  self-evident,  but  are  variously 
given  by  various  zoologists.  Most  writers  iMise  their  classification  solely  upon  the  horns, 
but  as  these  ornaments  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  specimen,  nor  at  every  season,  such  a 
classification  would  evidently  be  impracticable  in  many  cases.  Moreover,  the  same 
species,  or  even  the  same  individual,  bears  horns  of  quite  a  different  aspect  at  different 
times  of  its  life,  while  several  species  which  are  clearly  distinct  are  furnished  with  closely 
similar  horns.  Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  Mr.  Gray  has  judiciously  employed 
several  characteristics  in  his  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Beer,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  made  use  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the  muzzle,  the  position  and  presence  of  glands 
on  the  hind  legs,  the  general  form  of  the  horns,  and  the  kind  of  hair  wnich  forms  we  fiir. 

Trom  the  antelopes  the  Deer  aije  readily  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
horns,  which  only  belong  to  the  male  animals,  are  composed  of  solid  bony  substances,  and 
axe  shed  and  renewed  annually  during  the  life  of  the  animaL  The  process  by  which  the 
horns  are  developed,  die,  and  are  shed,  is  a  very  curious  on^  and  deserves  a  short  notice 
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before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  various  species  of  Deer  which  will  be  noticed  in  tlie 
present  work.  For  a  familiar  instance,  we  will  take  the  Common  Stag,  or  Bed  Deer  of 
Europe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  he  is  lurking  in  the  sequestered  spots  of  his 
forest  home,  harmless  as  his  mate  and  as  timoroua  Soon  a  pair  of  prominences  make 
their  appearance  on  his  forehead,  covered  with  a  velvety  skin.  In  a-  few  days  these  htde 
prominences  have  attained  some  length,  and  give  the  first  indication  of  their  true  foim. 
Grasp  one  of  these  in  the  hand  and  it  will  be  found  burning  hot  to  the  touch,  for  the  blood 
runs  fiercely  through  the  velvety  skin,  depositing  at  every  touch  a  minute  portion  of  bony 
matter.  More  and  more  rapidly  grow  tiie  horns,  the  carotid  arteries  enlarging  in  oider 
to  supply  a  sufQciency  of  nourishment,  and  in  the  short  period  of  ten  weeks  the  enonnons 
mass  of  bony  matter  has  been  completed.  Such  a  process  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

When  the  horns  have  reached  their  due  development,  the  bony  rings  at  their  bases, 
through  which  the  arteries  pass,  begin  to  thicken,  and  by  gradually  filling  up  the  holes, 
compress  the  blood-vessels,  and  ultimately  obliterate  them.  Ihe  velvet  now  having  no  more 
nourishment,  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  soon  rubbed  off  in  shreds  against  tree-tronks, 
branches,  or  any  inanimate  object  The  horns  fall  off  in  February,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  begin  to  be  renewed.  These  ornaments  are  veiy  variable  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  animal's  life,  the  age  of  the  Stag  being  weU  indicated  by  the  number  of  **  tines  "  upon 
his  horns. 

The  first  group  of  Deer  is  that  which  includes  the  Deer  of  the  snowy  regions,  and 
comprehends  two  genera^  the  Elk  and  the  Beindeer. 

The  Moose  or  Etjc  is  the  largest  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  attaining  the  extraordinary  height 
of  seven  feet  at  the  shoulders,  thus  equalling  many  an  ordinary  elephant  in  dimensions 
The  horns  of  this  animal  are  veiy  large,  and  widely  palmated  at  their  extremities,  their 
united  weight  being  so  great  as  to  excite  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  ability  of  the  animal  to 
carry  so  heavy  a  burden.  It  does  not  reach  its  full  development  until  its  fourteenth  year. 
The  muzzle  is  very  large  and  is  much  lengthened  in  front,  so  as  to  impart  a  most  unique 
expression  to  the  Elk's  countenanca  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  dark  brown,  die 
legs  being  washed  with  a  yellow  hua  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Europe  and  America, 
the  Moose  of  the  latter  continent  and  the  Elk  of  the  former  being  one  and  the  same 
species. 

As  the  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  palatable,  and  the  skin  and  the  horns  extremely  useful,  the 
animal  is  much  persecuted  by  hunters.  It  is  a  swift  and  enduring  animal,  although  its 
gait  is  clumsy  and  awkward  in  the  extrema  The  only  pace  of  the  Elk  is  a  long,  swinging 
trot ;  but  its  legs  are  so  long  and  its  paces  so  considerable,  that  its  speed  is  much  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be.  Obstacles  that  are  almost  impassable  to  a  horse,  are  passed  over  easily 
by  the  Elk,  which  has  been  known  to  trot  uninterruptedly  over  a  number  of  fallen  tree- 
trunks,  some  of  them  five  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  ground  is  hard  and  will  bear  the 
weight  of  so  large  an  animal,  the  hunters  are  led  a  very  long  and  severe  chase  before 
they  come  up  vntii  their  prey ;  but  when  the  snow  lies  soft  and  thick  on  the  ground,  the 
creature  soon  succumbs  to  its  lighter  antagonists,  who  invest  themselves  in  snow-shoes  and 
scud  over  the  soft  snow  with  a  speed  thaii  speedily  overcomes  that  of  the  poor  Elk,  which 
sinks  floimdering  into  the  deep  snow-drifts  at  every  step,  and  is  soon  worn  out  by  its 
useless  efforts. 

It  is  as  wary  as  any  of  the  Deer  tribe,  being  alarmed  by  the  slightest  sound  or  the 
faintest  scent  that  gives  warning  of  an  enemy.  As  the  Mk  trots  along,  its  oourse  is 
marked  by  a  succession  of  sharp  sounds,  which  are  produced  by  the  snapping  of  the 
cloven  hoofs,  which  separate  at  every  step,  and  fall  together  as  the  animal  raises  its  foot 
from  the  groimd. 

Generally,  the  Elk  avoids  the  presence  of  man,  but  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  he 
becomes  seized  with  a  violent  excitement,  that  finds  vent  in  fighting  with  eveiy  hyiog 
creature  that  may  cross  his  path.  His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  fore-feet,  the  latter 
being  used  with  such  terrible  effect  that  a  single  blow  is  sufficient  to  slay  a  wolf  on  the 
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spot.  The  enormous  horns  form  no  barrier  to  his  progress  through  the  woods,  for  when 
the  Elk  runs,  he  always  throws  his  horns  well  back  upon  his  shoulders,  so  that  they  rather 
assist  than  impede  him  in  traversing  the  forest  glades.  The  Elk  is  a  capital  swimmer, 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  taking  to  the  water  for  its  own  amusement  in 
Africa.  During  the  summer  months  of  the  year  it  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
time  under  water,  its  nose  and  horns  being  the  only  parts  of  its  form  which  appear  above 
the  surfaca    Even  the  very  young  Moose  is  a  strong  and  fearless  swimmer. 

The  skin  of  the  Elk  is  extremely  thick,  and  has  been  manufactured  into  clothing  that 
would  resist  a  sword  blow  and  repel  an  ordinary  pistol  ball  The  flesh  is  sometimes  dressed 
fresh,  but  .is  generally  smoked  like  hams,  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  large  muzzle  or 
upper  lip  is,  however,  the  principal  object  of  admiration  to  the  lovers  of  Elk  flesh,  and  is 
said  to  be  rich  and  gelatinous  when  boiled,  resembling  the  celebrated  green  fat  of  the 
turtle. 

When  captured  young,  the  Elk  is  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  learn  to  distinguish  its  keeper,  and  to  foUow  him  about  with  playful  confidenca  It 
however,  the  animal  has  attained  to  a  moderate  growth,  it  becomes  fierce,  surly,  and  dan- 
gerous. "  In  the  middle  of  the  night,"  says  Audubon,  speaking  of  a  young  captive  Elk, 
"  we  were  awakened  by  a  great  noise  in  the  hovel,  and  found  that  as  it  had  in  some  measure 
recovered  &om  its  terror  and  state  of  exhaustion,  it  began  to  think  of  getting  home,  and 
was  much  enraged  at  finding  itself  so  securely  imprisoned.  We  were  unable  to  do  anything 
with  it>  for  if  we  merely  approached  our  hands  to  the  opening  of  the  hut,  it  would  spring 
at  us  with  the  greatest  fury,  roaring  and  erecting  its  mane  in  a  manner  that  convinced 
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US  of  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  save  it  aUva  We  threw  to  it  the  skin  of  a  deer, 
which  it  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment  Hxis  individual  was  a  vearUng,  and  about  six  to^ 
high." 

By  careful  attention,  however,  and  good  training,  the  Elk  can  be  used  as  a  beaslof 
carriage  or  burden,  and  from  its  great  size  and  power  is  extremely  valuable  in  that 
capacity. 

Two  varieties  of  the  Keindeeb  inhabit  the  earth ;  the  one,  called  the  Beindeer,  being 
placed  upon  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other,  termed  the  Canboo, 
being  restricted  to  N*orth  America    We  will  first  describe  the  European  variety. 

^is  animal  is  very  variable  in  dimensions,  specimens  of  very  different  height  being 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  colour  is  also  variable,  according  to  the  season  of  year.  In 
winter  the  fur  is  long,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  tint,  with  the  exception  of  the  nedc,  hinto 
quarters,  abdomen,  and  end  of  nose,  which  are  white.  In  the  summer,  the  grey-biown 
hair  darkens  into  a  sooty  brown,  and  the  white  portions  become  grey. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Beindeer  is  a  migratory  animal,  making  annual  journeys  from  ^® 
woods  to  the  hills,  and  back  again,  according  to  the  season.  Hieir  chief  object  in  leaving 
the  forests  in  the  summer  months  appears  to  be  their  hope  of  escaping  the  continiul 
attacks  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests  that  are  foimd  in  such  profusion  about  fore^ 
land.  The  principal  plague  of  the  Beindeer  is  one  of  the  gad-flies,  peculiar  to  the  species, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  animal's  hide,  and  subjects  it  to  great  pain  and  continnAl 
harassment  Even  in  the  domesticated  state  the  B^deer  is  obliged  to  continue  its 
migrations,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  tame  herds  are  perforce  obliged  to  become  partakers 
in  the  annual  pilgrimages,  and  to  accompany  their  charge  to  the  appropriate  lociJitieft 
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The  nature  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Reindeer  is  continually  subjected  is  well 
told  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Field  newspaper : — "  The  herd  looked  very  miserable,  as  I 
thought;  there  is  nothing  of  the  antlered  monarch  about  the  Eeindeer,  but  a  careworn, 
nervous  expression,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at,  considering  how  they  are  bullied.  There 
are  creatures  which  sting  them  all  over,  and  creatures  which  lay  their  eggs  in  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  under  their  skin ;  and  wolves,  and  gluttons, 
and  dogs,  and  Laps — ^in  short,  I  know  of  no  animal  so  persecuted  (barring  a  rat,  and  he  has 
his  revenge,  and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land),  and  nothing  m  return  except  snow,  and  moss 
which  tastes  like  dry  sponga" 

The  Laplanders  place  their  chief  happiness  in  the  possession  of  many  Eeindeer,  which 
are  to  them  the  only  representatives  of  wealth.  Those  who  possess  a  herd  of  a  thousand 
or  more  are  reckoned  among  the  wealthy  of  their  country ;  those  who  only  own  a  few 
hundreds  are  considered  as  persons  of  respectability ;  while  those  who  only  possess  forty 
or  fifty  are  content  to  act  as  sen'ants  to  their  richer  countrymen,  and  to  merge  their  little 
herd  in  that  of  their  employers.  In  the  waste,  dry  parts  of  Lapland,  grows  a  kind  of  white 
lichen,  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  Eeindeer  during  winter,  and  is  therefore 
highly  prized  by  the  natives.  Although  this  lichen  may  be  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
the  Reindeer  is  taught  by  instinct  to  scrape  away  the  superincumbent  snow  with  its  head, 
hoofs,  and  snout,  and  to  lay  bare  the  welcome  food  that  lies  beneath.  Sometimes  the 
surface  of  the  snow  is  frozen  so  firmly  that  the  animal  can  make  no  impression ;  and 
Tinder  these  circumstances  it  is  in  very  poor  case,  many  of  the  imfortunate  creatures  dying 
of  starvation,  and  the  others  being  much  reduced  in  condition. 

The  Eeindeer  is  extensively  employed  as  a  beast  of  draught  and  carriage,  being  taught 
to  draw  sledges  and  to  carry  men  or  packages  upon  its  back.  Each  Eeindeer  can  draw  a 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  three  hundred  pounds,  its  pace  being  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  per  hour.  There  is,  however,  a  humane  law  which  prohibits  a  weight 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  upon  a  sledge,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
upon  the  back.  It  is  a  very  enduring  animal,  as  it  is  able  to  keep  up  this  rate  of  progress 
for  twelve  or  more  hours  together. 

The  eyes  of  the  Eeindeer  are  very  quick,  and  his  hearing  also  acute ;  but  his  sense 
of  smell  is  more  wonderfully  developed  than  either  of  the  other  senses. 

The  Cabibou,  or  American  variety  of  the  Eeindeer,  is  a  large  animal,  measuring  three 
feet  six  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder  when  adult.  Although  it  is  specifically  identical 
"with  the  European  Eeindeer,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  under  the  sway  of  man,  and 
trained  to  carry  his  goods  or  draw  his  sledges.  Should  it  be  employed  for  these  purposes, 
it  would  be  a  most  valuable  servant,  for  it  is  a  very  strong  as  well  as  an  enduring  animal, 
leading  its  pursuers  a  chase  of  four  or  five  days,  and  often  eventually  making  good  its 
escape.  A  small  herd  of  these  animals  was  chased  continually  for  a  week ;  and  after 
tiring  out  their  original  hunters,  lost  two  of  their  number  by  the  bullets  of  some  fresh 
hunters  who  took  up  the  chase.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Caribou  makes  for  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  lakes,  and  is  then  sure  to  escape,  although  the  manner  of  doing  so  is 
ludicrously  clumsy.  Eushing  recklessly  forward,  the  Caribou  will  be  suddenly  startled 
by  some  object  in  its  front ;  and  on  attempting  to  check  its  onward  career,  falls  on  the  ice 
in  a  sitting  posttire,  and  in  that  attitude  slides  for  a  considerable  distance  before  it  can 
stop  itself.  Eecovering  its  feet,  it  then  makes  off"  in  another  direction,  and  gets  over  the 
ground  with  such  celerity  that  the  hunters  always  yield  the  chase  whenever  the  animal 
gets  upon  the  ice. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  flesh  of  the  Caribou  is  dry  and  tasteless,  and 
when  eaten  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  satiating  hunger.  There  is,  however,  a  layer  of  fat, 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  that  lies  under  the  skin  of  the  back  and  croup 
in  the  male,  and  is  technically  termed  the  d&pouilU,  This  fatty  deposit  is  so  highly 
esteemed  that  it  outweighs  in  value  the  remamder  of  the  carcase,  including  skin  and 
horns.  The  marrow  is  also  remarkably  excellent,  and  is  generally  eaten  raw.  When 
pounded  together  with  the  depouilU  and  the  dried  flesh  it  makes  the  best  pemmican,  a 
substance  which  is  invaluable  to  the  hunter.    Even  the  horns  are  eaten  raw  while  they 
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are  young,  soft,  and  in  the  velvet  The  skin  is  very  valuable,  especially  when  taken  fioo 
the  young  animal ;  and  when  properly  dressed  is  an  admirable  defence  against  cold  and 
moisture.  With  the  addition  of  a  blanket^  a  mantle  of  Caribou  skins  is  an  m^ 
protection  for  any  one  who  is  forced  to  bivouac  in  the  snow. 

The  Caribou  lives  in  herds,  which  vary  from  ten  to  three  hundred  in  number,  isit 
is  so  valuable  an  animal,  it  is  subject  to  great  persecution  at  the  hands  of  white  and  lea 
hunters,  who  have  very  ingenious  modes  of  trapping  or  stalking  this  wary  and  swift  Deer. 
The  most  ingenious  plan  is  that  which  is  employed  by  the  l&quimaux,  who  dig  a  laigc 
hole  in  the  ground,  about  five  feet  in  depth,  and  capable  of  holcfing  several  Deer.    Tbsj 
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then  cover  the  apertuic  with  a  slab  of  ice  or  frozen  snow,  which  is  balanced  on  two  pivots 
in  such  a  way  that  when  a  Ucer  treads  upon  the  treacherous  floor  it  suddenly  gives  way, 
tilts  him  into  the  pit,  and  resumes  its  position  in  readiness  for  another  victim.  Another 
plan  is  to  make  a  large  inclosure,  at  least  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  to  drive  the  Deer 
into  its  fatal  precincts.  The  space  within  the  inclosure  is  formed  into  numerous  alleys,  in 
each  of  which  are  long  nooses,  so  that  the  Deer  are  caught  and  strangled  as  they  move  to 
and  fro  within  the  pound. 

We  now  come  to  the  Deer  which  inhabit  the  warm  or  temperate  regions  of  the  world, 
and  which  include  the  greater  portion  of  the  family.  The  first  on  the  Sst  is  the  WAPna, 
or  CaboIiINA  Stag. 

This  magnificent  animal  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Deer  tribe,  the  adult  male 
measuring  nearly  five  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  about  seven  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  It  is  a  native  of  'Sorth  America,  where  it  is 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Elk. 

The  Wapiti  lives  in  herds  of  variable  numbers,  some  herds  containing  only  ten  or 
twenty  members,  while  others  are  found  numbering  three  or  four  hundred.  These  herds 
are  always  under  the  command  of  one  old  and  experienced  buck,  who  exercises  the 
strictest  discipline  over  his  subjects,  and  exacts  implicit  and  instantaneous  obedience. 
When  he  halts,  the  whole  herd  suddenly  stop,  and  when  he  moves  on,  the  herd  follow  his 
example.  There  must  be  some  method  by  which  he  communicates  his  orders  to  his 
followers,  as  the  entire  herd  will  wheel  right  or  left,  advance  or  retreat^  with  an  almost 
military  predsion. 

This  position  of  dignity  is  not  easily  assumed,  and  is  always  won  by  dint  of  sheer 
strength  and  courage,  the  post  being  held  against  all  competitors  at  the  point  of  the  horn. 
The  combats  that  take  place  between  the  males  are  of  a  singularly  fierce  character,  and 
often  end  in  the  death  of  the  weaker  competitor.  An  instance  is  known  where  a  pair  of 
these  aniTnals  have  perished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  will  be  related  of  the 
carjacou,  their  horns  having  been  inextricably  locked  together,  causing  the  poor  creatures  to 
die  a  sad  death  of  hunger  and  thirst  When  attacked  by  the  hunter,  and  wounded  with 
a  hurt  that  is  not  immediately  mortal,  the  Wapiti  will  turn  fiercely  on  his  opponent,  and 
fight  with  the  reckless  courage  of  despair. 

Although  the  bucks  display  such  courage  in  fighting  for  their  spouses,  they  treat  them 
very  harshly  when  they  have  secured  them,  and  always  keep  the  poor  creatures  in  constant 
fear.  It  is  not  until  they  have  lost  their  horns  that  the  does  seem  to  lose  the  feeUngs  of 
terror  with  which  they  regard  their  hard-hearted  mates. 

Even  in  captivity  the  male  Wapiti  retains  its  combative  nature,  as  may  be  seen  &om 
the  following  anecdote,  which  ia  related  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachmao. 

''  A  genUeman  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  who  kept  a  pair  of  Elks  (Wapitis)  in  a 
large  woodland  pasture,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  pieces  of  bread  or  a  few  handfuls  of 
corn  with  him  when  he  walked  in  the  inclosure,  to  feed  these  animals,  calling  them  up  for 
the  amusement  of  his  Mends.  Having  occasion  to  pass  through  his  park  one  day,  and  not 
having  famished  himself  with  bread  or  com  for  his  pets,  he  was  followed  by  tiie  buck, 
yrho  expected  his  usual  gratificatioiL  The  gentleman,  irritated  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  was  accompanied,  turned  round,  and  picking  up  a  small  stick,  hit  the  animal  a 
smart  blow ;  upon  which,  to  his  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  buck,  lowering  his  head, 
rushed  at  him,  and  made  a  fiirious  pass  with  his  horns. 

Luckily,  he  stumbled  as  he  attempted  to  fly,  and  fell  over  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a 
tree  near  which  lay  another  log,  and  being  able  to  throw  his  body  between  the  two  trunks, 
the  Elk  was  unable  to  injure  him,  although  it  butted  at  him  repeatedly,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  for  more  than  an  hour.  "Sot  relishing  this  proceeding,  the  gentieman,  as  soon  as 
he  escaped,  gave  orders  to  have  the  unruly  animal  destroyed." 

The  Wapiti  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  even  when  very  young,  will  fearlessly  breast  the 
current  of  a  wide  and  rapid  river.  Like  many  of  the  larger  animals,  it  is  fond  of 
submerging  itself  under  water  in  the  warm  weather,  for  the  sake  of  cooling  its  heated 
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hoAj,  and  of  keeping  off  the  troublesome  iiisect&  It  is  also  a  good  runner,  and  although 
burdened  with  its  large  and  widely  branched  horns,  can  charge  through  the  forest  haunts 
with  perfect  ease.  In  performing  this  feat,  it  throws  its  head  well  back,  so  that  the  horns 
rest  on  the  shoulders,  and  shoots  through  the  tangled  boughs  like  magic.  Sometimes  a 
Wapiti  will  make  a  slight  miscalculation  in  its  leap,  for  Mr.  Palliser  saw  one  strike  a 
small  tree  with  its  forehead  so  fiercely,  that  the  recoil  of  the  elastic  trunk  threw  the 
Wapiti  fairly  on  its  back  upon  the  ice  of  a  frozen  stream  which  it  had  just  crossed. 

The  food  of  the  Wapiti  consists  of  grass,  wild  pea-vine,  various  branches,  and  lichens. 
In  winter  it  scrapes  among  the  snow  with  its  fore-feet,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  scanty 
vegetation  below.    When  alarmed  or  excited,  it  gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a  peculiar 
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lond  whistling  sound,  which  on  a  clear  quiet  day  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mila 
While  uttering  this  sound,  the  animal  raises  its  head  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  seems 
to  eject  the  cry  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  jerk  The  flesh  of  the  Wapiti  is  in  great  favour 
among  hunters,  while  the  marrow-bones  are  prized  as  great  dainties.  The  skin  is  also 
valuable,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mocassins,  belts,  thongs,  and  other 
articles  where  strength  and  flexibility  are  required.  The  teeth  are  employed  by  the 
Indians  in  decorating  their  dresses  ;  and  a  robe  thus  adorned,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Audubon,  was  valued  by  its  manufacturers  as  equivalent  to  thirty  horsea  The  horns 
are  also  employed  for  various  useful  purposes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  no 
two  individuals  are  the  horns  precisely  idike. 

The  Stag,  or  Bed  Deeb,  is  spread  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  indi- 
genous to  the  British  Islands,  where  it  still  lingers,  though  in  vastly  reduced  numbers. 

In  the  olden  days  of  chivalry  and  Bobin  Hood,  the  Bed  Deer  were  plentiful  in  every 
forest ;  and  especially  in  that  sylvan  chase  which  was  made  by  the  exercise  of  royal 
tyranny  at  the  expense  of  such  sorrow  and  suffering.  Even  in  the  New  Forest  itself  the 
Bed  Beer  is  seldom  seen,  and  those  few  survivors  that  still  serve  as  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as  living  in  a  wild  state,  and  approach  nearly  to  the  semi- 
domesticated  condition  of  the  Fallow  Deer.  Many  of  these  splendid  animals  are  preserved 
in  parks  or  paddocks,  but  they  no  more  roam  the  wide  forests  in  unquestioned  freedom. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  Bed  Deer  are  still  to  be  found,  as  can  be  testified  by  many  a 
keen  hunter  of  the  present  day,  who  has  had  his  strength,  crafty  and  ooolnesB  thoroughly 
tested  before  he  could  lay  low  in  the  dust  the  magnificent  animal,  whose  head  with  its 
forest  of  horns  now  graces  his  residence. 

Formerly,  the  Stag  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  severegt  penalties,  its 
slaughter  being  visited  with  capital  punishment  on  the  offender  if  he  could  be  known  and 
arrested.  Indeed,  a  man  who  murdered  his  fellow  might  hope  to  escape  retribution  except 
by  the  avenging  hand  of  some  relation  of  the  slain  man,  but  if  he  were  unfortunate  or 
daring  enough  to  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Stag,  be  could  hope  for  no  mercy  if  he 
were  detected  in  the  offence. 

All  the  ancient  works  on  hunting  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  Stag,  which  is 
belauded  with  a  fluency  of  language  and  a  fertility  of  expression  that  throw  the  modem 
sporting  terminology  completely  into  the  shade.  Eveiy  minute  particular  concerning  tire 
Stag  itseU  or  the  details  of  hunting,  killing,  cooking,  and  serving  the  animal  is  graced  with 
its  appropriate  phrase,  and  if  a  gentleman  should  have  perchance  misplaced  or  omitted  one 
of  these  ceremonious  appellations,  he  would  have  been  held  iix  very  low  esteem  by  his 
compeers. 

Although  the  Stag  has  been  several  times  partially  domesticated  and  trained  to  run  in 
harness,  it  is  a  very  capricious  animal,  and  not  a  very  safe  servant  About  the  month  of 
August  the  Stag  always  becomes  very  much  exdted,  as  that  is  the  time  when  he  seeks  his 
mate,  and  during  a  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  animal  is  tesbraod  irritable  in  temper, 
and  prone  to  attack  with  a  kind  of  blind  rage  every  other  animal  except  a  female  of  his 
own  species.  Comparatively  tame  Stags  become  dangerous  at  such  a  season,  and  have 
frequently  assaulted  those  human  beings  to  whom  they  were  formerly  attached.  The  sad 
death  of  a  lady  by  an  infuriated  Stag  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  strange  fury  that  makes  annual  seizure  of  the  animal's 
natura 

In  the  attack  the  Stag  uses  his  fore-feet  with  as  much  force  as  the  horns,  and  often  with 
terrible  effect,  inasmuch  as  his  opponent  is  seldom  prepared  for  such  a  mode  of  action. 
The  hard,  pointed,  sharp-edged  hoofs  of  the  creature  become  most  formidable  weapons  in 
this  mode  of  fighting,  and  are  urged  with  such  force  and  velocity  that  the  coming  blow 
can  hardly  be  avoided.  I  once  narrowly  escaped  an  unexpected  blow  from  a  Stag  s 
lioof.  I  had  been  feeding  the  animal  with  tufts  of  grass,  and  was  stroking  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  when  he  suddenly  reared  up,  and  struck  two  blows  with  his  fore-feet  with  such 
rapidity  that  although  I  was  aware  of  his  intention,  and  sprang  backwards,  the  second 
stroke  just  reached  one  fin^,  and  disabled  it  for  some  days. 
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The  great  speed  of  the  Stag  is  proverbial,  and  needs  no  mention.  It  is  an  admirable 
swimmer,  having  been  known  to  swim  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  nules,  and  in  one 
instance  a  Stag  landed  in  the  night  upon  a  beach  which  he  could  not  have  reached  without 
having  swum  for  a  distance  of  ten  nulea  The  gallant  beast  was  discovered  by  some  dogs 
as  he  landed,  and  being  chased  by  them  immediately  after  his  fatiguing  aquatic  exploit^ 
was  overcome  by  exhaustion,  and  found  dead  on  the  following  morning. 
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The  colour  of  the  Stag  varies  Slightly  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  the  summor 
the  coat  is  a  wann,  reddish-browii,  but  in  'Wnter  the  ruddy  hue  becomes  grey.  The  hind 
quarters  are  paler  than  thfe  test  of  the  fur.  The  young  Red  Deer  are  bom  about  April, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  vafifeg^ted  appe6;rance  of  their  fur,  which  is  mottled  with  while 
upon  the  back  and  sides.  As  ttfe  little  creatures  increase  in  dimensions,  the  white  marking 
gradually  fades,  and  the  fur  assumes  thfe  uniform  reddish-brown  of  the  adult  animal  For 
a  short  time  after  its  birth  the  young  Deer  is  helpless,  and  unable  to  escape  even  from  a 
human  pursi^er,  but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  possessed  of  much  curious  instinct,  and 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  its  mother  with  instantaneous  readiness.  Mr.  St  John  mentions 
that  he  once  saw  a  very  young  Red  Deer,  not  more  than  an  hour  of  age,  standing  by  its 
mother  and  receiving  her  caresses.  As  soon  as  the  watchful  parent  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger,  she  raised  her  fore-foot  and  administered  a  gentle  tap  to  her  offspring,  which 
immediately  laid  itself  jBat  upon  the  ground,  and  crouched  closely  to  the  earth,  as  if  endear 
vouring  to  delude  the  supposed  enemy  into  an  idea  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
block  of  6tonlt 

The  t^Aiiidw  Hixk  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  stag,  by  the  spotted  coat, 
the  ^mallet  size,  and  the  spreading,  palmated  horns. 

Whether  it  is  indigenous  to  this  country  is  an  open  point,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  an  importation  from  Southern  Europe  or  Western  Asia.  It  is  never  found  in  a  truly 
wild  state  like  the  stag,  but  is  largely  kept  in  parks,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  There  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  sight  than  a  herd  of  these  graceful  and  active 
creatures,  either  lying  calmly  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad  clump  of  trees,  or  tripping 
along  the  sward  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  the  old  and  sober  proceeding  at  their 
peculiarly  elastic  trot,  and  the  young  fawn  exerting  all  kinds  of  fantastic  gambok  by  way 
1.  87. 
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of  expressing  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits.  There  is  always  one  "  master  "  Deer  anwng 
them,  who  often  couches  alone  in  solitary  state,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  only 
accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  does  whom  he  honours  with  his  lordly  preference. 

In  his  absence,  the  herd  is  conmianded  and  guided  by  the  younger  and  less  formidaU<' 
bucks,  but  whenever  he  chooses  to  make  his  appearance  among  his  subjects,  his  advent  is 
always  heralded  by  a  general  movement  among  the  herd,  the  young  bucks  moving  silently 
aside  and  making  room  for  their  monarch.  Sometimes  a  more  determined  male  will 
protest  against  such  inglorious  conduct,  and  will  retain  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  heri 
A  threatening  movement  of  the  head  is,  however,  generally  sufiBcient  to  make  him  move 
slowly  away  from  the  place  of  honour,  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  offender  against  loyal 
dignity  is  disdainfully  swept  aside  by  a  blow  from  the  horns  of  the  master  Deer.  Not 
until  he  begins  to  fail  in  strength  will  the  subordinate  males  venture  to  cross  horns  with 
one  who  has  fought  his  way  to  the  post  which  he  holds,  and  whose  prowess  is  too 
practically  known  to  be  questioned. 

The  colour  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  generally  of  a  reddish-brown,  spotted  with  white,  and 
with  two  or  three  white  lines  upon  the  body.  There  is,  however,  another  variety  which 
scarcely  exhibits  any  of  the  white  spots,  and  is  of  a  deep  blackish-brown. 

The  food  of  the  Fallow  Deer  consists  chiefly  of  grass,  but  it  is  very  fond  of  bread,  and 
will  sometimes  display  a  very  curious  appreciation  of  unexpected  dainties.  I  have  often 
seen  them  eat  ham-sandwiches  in  spite  of  the  mustard,  and  enjoy  them  so  thoroughly 
that  they  pushed  and  scrambled  with  each  other  for  the  fragments  as  they  fell  on  the 
ground.  At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  many  Deer  are  kept,  it  used  to  be  a  commoD 
amusement  to  tie  a  crust  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  let  it  down  to  the  Deer  out  of  a  window. 
The  animals  would  nibble  the  bread,  and  as  it  was  gradually  drawn  aloft  by  the  string, 
would  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs  in  order  to  reach  it  But  when  the  master  Deer 
loomed  in  the  distance,  all  retired,  leaving  him  to  eat  the  bread  in  solitary  state.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  a  single  Deer  would  contrive  to  take  into  her  mouth  the  entire  side  of  a 
*'  half-quartern"  loaf,  and  though  it  projected  on  each  side  of  her  jaws,  would  manage,  by 
dint  of  patient  nibbling,  to  swallow  the  whole  crust  without  ever  letting  it  drop  out  of 
her  mouth. 

It  is  from  the  Fallow  Deer  that  the  best  venison  is  procured,  that  of  the  stag  being 
comparatively  hard  and  dry.  The  skin  is  well  known  as  furnishing  a  valuable  leather; 
and  the  horns  are  manufactui*ed  into  knife-handles  and  other  articles  of  common  use.  The 
shavings  of  the  horns  ai*e  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  ammonia^  which  has  there- 
fore been  long  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  hartshorn-  The  height  of  the  adnlt 
Fallow  Deer  is  about  three  feet  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  docile  animal,  and  can  be  readily 
tamed.  Indeed,  it  often  needs  no  taming,  but  becomes  quite  familiar  with  strangers  in  a 
very  short  time,  especially  if  they  should  happen  to  have  any  fruit,  bread,  or  biscuit^  and 
be  willing  to  impart  some  of  their  provisions  to  their  dappled  friends. 

The  Sahbub,  or  Samboo  (Busa  Aristdtelia),  is  an  example  of  the  Busine  Deer  of  i^ 
It  is  a  large  and  powerful  animal,  exceeding  the  red  Deer  in  dimensions,  and  equalling 
that  animal  in  activity  and  energy.  The  horns  of  the  Samboo  are  set  on  a  rather  long 
footstalk,  a  snag  projecting  forwards  just  above  the  crown,  and  the  tip  simply  forked.  Its 
colour  is  a  sooty-brown,  with  a  patch  of  tan  over  the  eyes,  the  feet,  and  by  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  male  possesses  a  rather  full  and  dark  mane.  It  is  generally  a  savage  and 
morose  creature,  being  especially  vicious  when  it  is  decorated  with  its  powerful  horoa  In 
its  native  land  it  is  a  water-loving  animal,  and  is  generally  found  in  low-lying  forest  land. 

Akotheh  member  of  the  Eusine  Deer  is  the  well-known  Axis,  Chtttra,  or  SpotiB) 
Hog  D^e^,  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  horns  are  not  at  all  unlike  those  of  the  samboo,  being  placed  on  long  footstalk 
and  simply  forked  at  their  tips.  The  colour  of  this  pretty  animal  is  rather  various,  but 
is  generally  a  rich  golden-brown,  with  a  dark  brown  stripe  along  the  back,  accompanied 
by  two  series  of  white  spots.  The  sides  are  covered  with  white  spots,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  scattered  irregularly,  but  are  seen  on  a  careful  inspection  to  be  arranged  in 
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oblique  curved  lines.  There  is  also  a  white  streak  across  the  haunches.  There  B.i% 
however,  many  varieties  of  the  Axis  Deer,  which  differ  in  size  as  well  as  in  colour.  The 
height  of  the  adult  Axis  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  Deer. 

It  does  not  appear  to  possess  so  much  restless  activity  as  is  seen  in  many  other  Deer, 
and  owing  to  its  nocturnal  habits,  is  but  seldom  seen  by  day.  It  frequents  the  thick 
grass  jungles,  preferring  the  low-lying  lands,  where  a  stream  is  within  easy  reach,  and 
passing  t]ie  greater  part  of  the  day  asleep,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  foliage.  If 
disturbed,  it  flies  off  with  great  speed  for  a  short  distance,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  maintaining  a  long  chasa 

Op  the  Capreoline  Deer,  the  common  Eoebuck  is  a  familiar  example. 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  fallow  Deer,  being  only  two  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  but  although  so  small,  can  be  really  a  formidable  animal, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  movements  and  great  comparative  strength.  Speaking  of  this 
animal,  Mr.  St  John  makes  the  following  remarks.  After  stating  that  when  captured 
young  it  can  readily  be  tamed,  he  proceeds  to  say : — 

"A  tame  buck  becomes  a  dangerous  pet,  for  after  attaining  ta  his  full  strength,  he  is 
very  apt  to  make  use  of  it  in  attacking  people  whose  appearance  he  does  not  like.     They 
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particularly  single  out  women  ai)d  children  as  their  victims,  and  inflict  severe  and 
dangerous  wounds  with  their  sharp-pointed  horns.  One  day,  at  a  kind  of  public  garden 
near  Brighton,  I  saw  a  beautiful  l^ut  small  Boebuck  in  an  inclqsure,  fastened  with  a 
chain,  which  seemed  sti-ong  enough  and  heavy  enough  to  hold  down  an  elephant 
Pitying  the  poor  animal,  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  I  asked  what  reason  they  could 
have  for  ill-using  him,  by  putting  such  a  weight  of  iron  about  his  neck.  The  keeper  of 
the  place,  however,  informed  me,  that  ^mall  as  the  Koebuck  \fas,  the  chain  was  quite 
necessary,  as  he  had  attacked  and  killed  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  a  few  days  bdbre, 
stabbing  the  poor  fellow  in  fifty  places  with  his  sharp-pointed  horns.  Of  course  I  had  no 
more  to  urge  in  his  behalf.'* 

Yet,  according  to  some  practical  writers  on  the  subject,  the  Roebuck  will  not  turn 
upon  its  pursuer,  even  when  wounded  and  brought  to  bay.  It  is  not  fpund  in  large  herds 
like  the  fallow  Deer,  but  is  strictly  monogamous,  the  single  pair  living  together,  contented 
with  each  other^s  society.  The  horns  of  this  animal  have  no  basal  snag,  and  rise  straight 
from  the  forehead,  throwing  out  one  antler  in  front,  and  one  or  two  behind,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  individual.  From  the  base  of  the  horn  to  the  first  antler  the  horn  is 
thickly  covered  with  wrinkles.  It  is  a  most  active  little  Deer,  always  preferriog  the 
highest  grounds,  thence  forming  a  contrast  to  the  fallow  Deer,  which  loves  the  plains. 
It  is  seldom  seen  in  England  in  a  wild  state,  but  may  still  be  met  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland. 

The  colour  of  the  Eoebuck  is  very  variable,  but  is  generally  as  follows.  The  body  is 
always  of  a  brown  tint  as  a  ground  hue,  worked  with  either  red  or  grey,  or  remaining 
simply  brown.  Round  the  root  of  the  tail  is  a  patch  of  pure  white  haii*,  and  the  abdomen 
and  inside  of  the  limbs  are  greyish  white.  The  chin  is  also  white,  and  there  is  a  white 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  lips. 
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The  elegant  and  graceful  Carjacou,  or  Viroinian  Deer,  is  found  ip  great  numbers 
in  North  America,  and  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  naturalist  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  form,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  habits,  but  is  most  valuable  to  the  white  and  red 
hunters,  as  aflfoirding  them  an  linfailing  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  Carjacou  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  honis,  which,  in  the  adult 
mule,  are  of  moderate  size,  bent  boldly  backwards,  and  then  suddenly  hooked  forwards, 
the  tips  being  neariy  above  the  nosa  There  is  a  basal  snag  on  the  internal  side,  pointing 
backward,  and  several  other  snags  on  the  posterior  edga  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
extremely  variable,  being  of  a  light  reddish-brown  in  spring,  slaty-blup  in  autumn,  and 
dull  ^rown  in  winter.  The  abdomen,  throat,  chin,  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs  are  white. 
The  favn  is  a  remarkably  pretty  little  creature,  the  ruddy-brown  fur  being  prpfusely 
decked  with  white  spots,  arranged  in  irregular  lines,  and  sometimes  merging  into 
continuous  stripes.  The  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  five  feet  four  inches,  me^ured 
from  nose  to  root  of  tail 

It  is  a  timid  animal,  and  so  easily  scared  that  the  sight  of  a  child  fills  it  with  alarm, 
and  urges  it  to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Yet,  with  a  singular  inconsistency,  it  hangs  about 
tlie  skirts  of  civilization,  and  refuse  j  to  be  driven  from  its  favourite  spots  by  the  presence 
of  man,  or  even  by  the  sound  of  fibre-arms.  Like  the  ourebi,  it  has  a  strong  attachment  to 
certain  localities,  and  if  driven  from  its  resting-place  on  one  day,  it  will  surely  be  found 
on  the  next  day  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot  Sometimes  it  chooses  its  lair  in 
close  proximity  to  some  plantation,  and,  after  feasting  on  the  inclosed  vegetables,  leaps 
over  the  fence  as  soon  as  its  hunger  is  satiated,  and  returns  to  the  spot  which  it  had 
previously  occupied.  The;  animal,  however,  does  not  often  lie  in  precisely  the  same  bed 
on  successive  nights,  but  always  couches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  yards. 
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That  the  Carjacou  is  a  good  leaper  has  been  already  seen,  and  the  experience  of  manj 
cye-witnessOT  shows  that  it  displays  equal  prowess  in  the  water.  It  is  a  good  swimmei. 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  yentimng  to  the  water-side  in  the  warm  weather,  and  immersing 
itself  in  the  stream,  in  order  to  rid  itself  of  the  persecuting  ticks  and  mosquitoes.  In  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachman  is  a  rather  amusing  anecdote. 

"We  recollect  an  occasion,  when  on  sitting  down  to  rest  on  the  margin  of  the 
Santel  river,  we  observed  a  pair  of  antlers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  near  an  old  tree, 
not  ten  steps  from  us.  The  half-closed  eye  of  the  buck  was  upon  us ;  we  were  without  a 
gun,  and  he  was  therefore  safe  fix)m  any  injury  we  could  inflict  upon  him.  Anxious  to 
observe  the  cunning  he  would  display,  we  turned  our  eyes  another  way  and  commenced 
a  careless  whistle,  as  if  for  our  own  amusement,  walking  gradually  towards  him  in  a 
circuitous  route,  until  we  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  He  had  now  sunk  so  deep  in 
the  water  that  an  inch  only  of  his  nose  and  slight  portions  of  his  prongs  were  seen  above 
the  surface.  At  length  we  suddenly  directed  our  eyes  towards  him  and  raised  our  hands, 
when  he  rushed  to  the  shore,  and  dashed  titirough  the  rattling  cane-brake  in  rapid  style." 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  the  speed  of  the  Carjacou,  when  swimming,  is  very 
considerable,  the  animal  cleaving  the  water  so  rapidly  that  it  can  hardly  be  overtaken  by 
a  boat  As  it  swims,  its  whole  body  is  submerged,  the  head  only  appearing  above  the 
surface.  It  is  not  only  a  swift  but  a  veiy  enduring  swimmer,  having  been  often  seen 
crossing  broad  rivers,  and  swimming  a  distance  of  two  miles.  When  hunted  by  hounds, 
the  Virginian  Deer  has  been  known  to  baffle  its  pursuers  by  making  for  the  sea-shore, 
taking  boldly  to  the  water,  and  swinmiing  out  to  sea  for  a  mile  or  more. 

The  male  is  a  most  pugnacious  animal,  and  engages  in  deadly  contests  with  those  of 
his  own  sex,  the  prize  being  generally  a  herd  of  does.  In  these  conflicts  one  of  the 
combatants  is  not  unfrequently  killed  on  the  spot,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
death  of  both  parties  in  consequence  of  the  horns  interlocking  within  each  other,  and  so 
binding  the  two  opponents  into  a  common  fate.  To  find  these  locked  homs  is  not  a  tcit 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  in  one  instance  three  pair  of  homs  were  found  thus  entangled 
together,  the  skulls  and  skeletons  lying  as  proofs  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  strife. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  unable  to  visit  the  plantations,  the  Caijacon 
feeds  on  the  young  grasses  of  the  plains,  being  fastidiously  select  in  choosing  the  tenderest 
herbaga  In  winter  it  finds  sustenance  on  various  buds  and  berries,  and  in  autumn  it 
finds  abundant  banquets  under  the  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  beeches,  revelling  upon  the 
fallen  fruit  in  amicable  fraternity  with  other  quadrupeds  and  various  birds.  This  variety 
of  food  does  not  render  the  animal  fat  at  aU  times  of  the  year,  for  excepting  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  the  Carjacou  is  in  very  poor  condition.  It  is 
then,  however,  very  fat,  and  the  venison  is  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  It  is  in  October 
and  November  that  the  buck  becomes  so  combative,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  has  lost 
all  his  sleek  condition,  shed  his  horns,  and  retired  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  forest 

The  sight  of  the  Carjacou  does  not  seem  to  be  very  keen,  but  its  senses  of  scent  and 
hearing  are  wonderfully  acute.  The  slightest  sound,  even  the  snapping  of  a  dry  twig, 
will  startle  this  wary  animal,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  that  it  is  able  to  track  its 
companions  solely  by  means  of  the  scent  It  is  a  thirsty  animal,  requiring  water  daily, 
and  generally  visiting  some  stream  or  spring  at  nightfalL  It  is  remarkably  fond  of  salt, 
and  resorts  in  great  numbers  to  the  saline  springs,  or  "  salt-licks,"  as  they  are  popularly 
termed.  The  Deer  do  not  drink  the  briny  water,  but  prefer  licking  the  stones  at  the 
edge  where  the  salt  has  crystallized  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

When  observed,  the  Carjacou  leaps  into  the  air  like  the  bush-buck  under  similar 
circumstances,  turning  its  head  in  every  direction  in  order  to  detect  the  cause  of  its 
alarm,  and  then  rushing  away  at  fall  speed.  Before  it  is  accustomed  to  molestation,  it 
starts  from  its  lair  long  before  the  hunter  can  approach,  but  when  it  has  frequently  been 
harassed,  it  lies  down,  crouching  to  the  ground,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  the  sight  of  its 
foe.  Whenever  it  behaves  in  this  manner  it  is  easily  outwitted,  by  riding  or  walking 
round  the  prostrate  animal,  and  gradually  lessening  the  circle,  until  it  is  withm  easy  range. 

When  captured  while  young,  the  Caijacou  is  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes  even 
troubl&<^ome  in  its  confident  tamenesa    A  pair  of  these  animals  that  were  kept  by  Mr. 
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Audubon  were  most  mischievous  creatures.  Tliey  would  jump  into  his  study  window,  and 
when  the  sashes  were  shut  would  leap  through  glass  and  woodwork  like  harlequin  in  a 
pantomime.  Thej  ate  the  covers  of  his  books,  nibbled  his  papers,  and  scattered  them  in 
sad  confusion,  gnawed  the  carriage-harness,  cropped  all  the  choice  garden  plants,  and 
finally  took  to  biting  off  the  heads  and- feet  of  the  ducklings  and  chickens. 

The  skin  of  the  Garjacou  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  hunter,  for  when  properly 
dressed  and  smoked,  it  becomes  as  pliable  as  a  kid  glove,  and  does  not  shrivel  or  harden 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  water.  Of  this  material  are  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  native  Indian's  apparel,  and  it  is  also  employed  for  various  articles  of  civilized  raiment. 

As  the  Garjacou  feeds,  it  always  shakes  its  tail  before  it  lowers  or  raises  its  head.  So 
by  watching  the  movement  of  the  tail,  the  hunter  knows  when  he  may  move  towards  his 
intended  prey,  and  when  he  must  lie  perfectly  quiet  So  truly  indicative  of  the  animal 
is  this  habit,  that  when  an  Indian  wishes  to  signal  to  another  that  he  sees  a  Garjacou,  he 
moves  his  fore-finger  up  and  down.  This  sign  is  invariably  understood  by  all  the  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians. 

The  Moschine  Deer  are  readily  known  by  the  absence  of  horns  in  both  sexes,  the 
extremely  long  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  the  males,  and  the  powerfully  odorous 
secretion  in  one  of  the  species,  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  as  well  as  their 
scientific  title.     There  are  at  least  eight  or  nine  species  of  these  curious  animala 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  little  Deer,  is  the  common  Muse  Deer,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  and  is  found  spread  throughout  a  very  large  range  of  country, 
always  preferring  the  cold  and  elevated  mountainous  regions.  The  height  of  the  adidt 
Musk  Deer  is  about  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  shoulders ;  the  colour  is  light  brown, 
marked  with  a  shade  of  groyish-yellow.  Inhabiting  the  rocky  and  mountainous  locations 
of  its  native  home,  it  is  remarkably  active  and  surefooted,  rivalling  even  the  chamois  or 
the  goat  in  the  agility  with  which  it  can  ascend  or  descend  the  most  fearful  precipices. 
The  great  length  of  the  false  hoofs  adds  much  to  the  security  of  the  Musk  Deei^s  footing 
upon  the  crags. 

It  is  only  in  the  male  that  the  long  tusks  are  seen,  and  that  the  perfume  called  musk 
is  secreted.     The  tusks  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three  inches  in  length,  and  therefort 
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project  considerably  bfeyond  the  jaw.  In  shape  they  ate  compressed,  pointed,  and  rather 
sharp-edged.  The  natives  say  that  their  principal  iiee  is  in  digginfg  up  the  kastooree 
plant,  a  kind  of  subterranean  billb  on  which  the  Musk  Deer  feed$,  and  which  impaits 
the  peculiar  perfume  to  the  odoroils  secretion.  The  musk  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
pouch  placed  in  the  abdomen,  and  when  the  animal  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  this  treasure, 
the  musk-bag  is  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  defend  its  precious  contents  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  When  securely  taken  from  the  animal,  the  musk  is  of  so  powerful  an  odour  as 
to  cause  headache  to  those  who  inhale  its  overpowering  fragrance.  The  affluence  of 
perfume  that  resides  in  the  musk  is  almost  incredible,  for  a  small  piece  of  this  woind^fol 
secretion  taay  remain  in  a  room  for  many  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  give 
forth  an  odour  which  is  apparently  not  the  least  diminished  by  time. 

On  a6co'unt  of  the  value  of  the  musk,  the  animal  which  fnrqishes  the  precioos 
substance  is  subjected  to  great  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  hunters,  who  annually 
destroy  great  nuiidbers  of  these  active  little  animals.  The  native  himters  await  th6  season 
of  migration,  while  the  Deer  are  forced  to  pass  into  more  clement  latitudes  in  search  of 
subsistence,  and  beset  their  path  with  various  traps,  besides  seizing  every  opportunity  of 
destroying  them  by  missiles.  Although  so  good  a  leaper,  and  so  well  adapted  for  trairersing 
the  rocky  cragd  of  its  native  hills,  the  Musk  Deer  is  not  a  very  good  climber,  aiid  descends 
slopes  with  great  difficulty. 

Another  member  of  the  Moschine  group  is  the  Kanchil,  oi  PIgmy  Musk  {Trdgvha 
ptfffmcBiui),  a  Deer  which  is  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands,  afid  which  ii  as  celebrated  for  iU 
cunning  as  is  the  fox  among  ourselves. 

This  animal  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  musk  Deer,  and  although  somewhat  aiibiUr 
in  colour,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  broad  black  stripe  which  runs  cdong  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  forms  a  wide  band  across  the  chest.  Instead  of  living  in  the  cold  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  are  inhabited  by  the  musk  Deer,  the  Elanchil  prefers  the  thickly 
wooded  districts  of  the  Javanese  forests.  like  many  other  animals,  the  Kanchil  is  given 
to  "  possuming,"  or  feigning  death  when  it  is  taken  in  a  noose  or  trap,  and  as  soon  as  the 
successful  hunter  releases  the  clever  actor  from  the  retaining  cord,  it  leaps  upon  its  feet 
and  darts  away  before  he  has  recovered  from  his  surprise. 
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The  1!?APU,  or  Java  Musk,  inhabits  Java  and  Siimatra,  and  without  possessing  the 
intellect  of  the  Kanchil,  is  a  very  pleasing  animal  to  the  sight,  and  a^  it  is  readily 
domesticated,  is  well  adapted  to  European  menageries. 

From  the  earliest  times  that  are  recorded  in  History,  the  Camel  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  animals  which  are  totally  subject  to  the  sway  of  man,  and  which  in  eastern  countries 
contribute  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  their  owners. 

There  arc  two  species  of  Camel  acknowledged  by  zoologists,  namely,  the  common 
Camel  of  Arabia,  which  has  but  one  hump,  and  the  Mecheri,  or  Bactrian  Camel,  which 
possesses  two  of  these  curious  appendages.  Of  these  two  animals,  the  former  is  by  far 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  superior  to  its  two-humped  relative  in  almost  every  respect 
Admirably  fitted,  as  are  all  animals,  for  the  taak  which  they  are  intehded  to  perform,  the 
Camel  presents  such  wonderful  adaptations  of  form  to  duty,  that  the  most  superficial 
observer  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  the  creature  has  been 
endowed  with  the  various  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  are  needful  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  amid  which  it  dwells. 

As  the  animal  is  intended  to  traverse  the  parched  sand  plains,  and  to  pass  several 
consecutive  dayii  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  liquid  lioui'ishment,  there  is  an 
internal  structure  which  permits  the  animal  to  store  up  d  considerable  amount  of  water 
for  future  use.  For  this  piirpose,  thfe  honeycomb  ceUs  of  the  "reticulum"  are  lai-gely 
developed,  and  are  enabled  to  receive  and  to  retain  the  water  which  is  received  into  the 
stomach  after  the  natural  thirst  of  the  animal  has  been  supplied.  After  a  Camel  has 
been  accustomed  to  journeying  across  the  hot  and  arid  sand  wastes,  it  learns  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  contrives  to  lay  bv  a  much  greater  supply  of  water  than  would  be 
1.  88. 
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accumulated  by  a  young  and  untried  animal.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Camel  is,  in  some 
way,  able  to  dilate  the  honeycomb  cells,  and  to  force  them  to  receive  a  large  quantity  of 
the  priceless  liquid. 

A  large  and  experienced  Camel  will  receive  five  or  six  quarts  of  water  into  its  stomach, 
and  is  enabled  to  exist  for  as  many  days  without  needing  to  drink  Aided  by  this  internal 
supply  of  water,  the  Camel  can  satiate  its  hunger  by  browsing  on  the  hard  and  withered 
thorns  that  are  found  scattered  thinly  through  the  deserts,  and  stiffers  no  injury  to  its 
palate  from  their  iron-like  spears,  that  woiild  direfully  wound  the  mouth  of  any  less 
sensitive  creature.  The  Camel  has  even  been  known  to  eat  pieces  of  diy  wood,  and  to 
derive  apparent  satisfaction  from  its  strange  meaL 

The  feet  of  the  Camel  are  well  adapted  for  walking  upon  the  loose,  dry  sand,  than 
which  substance  is  no  more  uncertain  footing.  The  toes  are  veiy  broad,  and  are  furnished 
with  soft,  wide  cushions,  that  present  a  considerable  surface  to  the  loose  soil,  and  enable 
the  animal  to  maintain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  shifting  sands.  As  the  Camel  is  constantly 
forced  to  kneel  in  order  to  be  loaded  or  relieved  of  its  burden,  it  is  furnished  upon  the 
knees  and  breast  with  thick  callous  pads,  which  support  its  weight  without  injuring  the 
skin.  Thus  fitted  by  nature  for  its  strange  life,  the  Camel  faces  the  desert  sands  with 
boldness,  and  traverses  the  arid  regions  with  an  ease  and  quiet  celerity  that  has  gained 
for  the  creature  the  title  of  Ship  of  the  Desert 

The  Camel  is  invariably  employed  as  an  animal  of  carriage,  when  in  its  native  land, 
and  is  able  to  support  a  load  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds'  weight  without  being  over- 
loaded. The  Arab  will  not  willingly  injure  his  Camel  by  placing  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  its  back,  but  in  India,  and  some  other  countries  where  the  Camel  has  been 
naturalized  and  domesticated,  its  treatment  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Hundreds  of 
valuable  ajiimals  are  annually  sacrificed  on  account  of  the  covetousness  of  their  owners, 
who  know  that  they  will  receive  payment  for  every  Camel  that  falls  upon  the  journey,  and 
are  consequently  indifferent  to  the  sufiering  and  condition  of  those  animals  which  they 
have  nominally  taken  under  their  cara 

The  pace  of  the  Camel  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  even  the 
speed  of  the  Heirie,  or  swift  Camel,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  *'  In  crossing  the 
Nubian  desert,"  says  Captain  Peel,  "  I  paid  constant  attention  to  the  march  of  the  Camels, 
hoping  it  might  be  of  some  service  hereafter  in  determining  our  position.  The  number  of 
strides  in  a  minute  with  the  same  foot  varied  very  little,  only  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty- 
nine,  and  thirty-eight  was  the  average  ;  but  the  length  of  the  stride  was  more  unoeitain, 
varying  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  six  inches.  As  we  were  always  urging  the 
Camels,  who  seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  know  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  across  that  fearful 
tracts  I  took  seven  feet  as  the  average.  These  figures  give  a  speed  of  2*62  geographical 
miles  per  hour,  or  exactly  three  English  miles,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  tu^est 
speed  that  Camels,  lightly  loaded,  can  keep  up  on  a  journey.  In  general,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  two  and  a  half  English  miles.  My  dromedary  was  one  of  the  tallest^  and  the 
seat  of  the  saddle  was  six  feet  six  inches  above  the  ground." 

The  speed  of  the  Heirie  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
endurance  of  the  animal  is  so  wonderiul,  that  it  is  able  to  keep  up  this  pace  for  twenty  hours 
without  stopping.  To  back  a  Heirie  at  fuU  speed  is  a  terrible  task,  as  the  peculiar  jolting 
trot  at  which  the  animal  proceeds  is  so  rough  and  irregular  that  it  seems  to  dislocate  every 
bone,  and  to  shake  the  digestive  organs  almost  out  of  their  places.  It  is  needful  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  make  a  long  journey  on  one  of  these  animals  to  swathe  himself  tightly 
in  bandages,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  ill  effects  of  long  continued  jolting. 

The  gentle  disposition  and  sweet  temper  of  the  Camel  is  quite  as  imaginary  as  its  speed, 
for  the  creature  is  truly  an  ill-conditioned  and  morose  beast,  ever  apt  to  bite,  and  so 
combative  as  to  engage  in  terrible  conflicts  with  its  own  species  as  soon  as  it  is  relieved  of 
its  load  Taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  the  native  chiefs  will  often  amuse  them- 
selves by  combats  between  fighting  Camels^  which  are  trained  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
fighting  tigers  and  buffaloes  of  India. 

The  true  disposition  of  the  Camel  is  told  in  a  very  spirited  manner  by  the  author  of 
^  life  among  the  Pandies." 
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"Invaluable  he  is,  I  admit;  likewise  hardy,  capable  of  carrying  enormous  loads  for 
great  distances  under  a  frightfiil  sun,  and  generally  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  to 
which  he  is  put,  namely,  that  of  a  baggage  animal.  But  to  say  that  a  Camel  is  patient,  to 
affirm  that  this  great,  grumbling,  groaning,  brown  brute  is  either  docile,  meek,  or  sweet- 
tempered,  is  stating  what  is  simply  not  the  case ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  Camel  in  a  good  humour,  or  otherwise  than  in 
open  or  moody  hostility  with  the  world  at  large ;  at  least,  if  outward  appearances  are  to 
be  credited. 

Watch  him  when  he  is  being  loaded  ;  see  his  keeper  struggling  frantically  with  him, 
only  succeeding  in  making  him  kneel  down  for  the  purpose  by  sheer  force,  and  when  down, 
only  keeping  him  there  by  tying  neck  and  fore-legs  together  tightly  with  a  piece  of  string; 
hear  him  grumbling  in  deep,  bubbling  tones,  with  mouth  savagely  opened,  and  I  think 
that  then  at  least  you  will  admit  he  is  by  no  means  in  as  amiable  a  frame  of  mind  as  one 
could  wish.  Observe  him  now  that  the  process  of  loading  is  completed,  and  the  string 
which  held  him  in  subjection  loosened ;  up  he  rises,  a  great  brown  mountain,  still  groan- 
ing, still  bubbling,  and  away  he  goes,  madly  dashing  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  off  tables, 
portmanteaus,  beds,  furniture,  and  baggage  in  a  scattered  shower  around  hizft ;  and  I  think 
chat  even  his  stanchest  admirers  will  allow,  that  neither  at  this  moment  is  he  in  what  one 
would  call  a  pleasant  humour. 

Mr.  Camel  havii^,  after  some  battling,  been  overcome  and  compelled  to  carry  the  load 
to  which  he  so  objected,  but  not  until  he  has  damaged  it  considerablv,  arrives  when  the 
march  is  over  at  the  camping  ground.  It  is  then  necessary  to  make  nim  kneel  down  to 
have  that  load  removed,  grumbling  as  much  as  ever,  in  opposition  as  usual,  beaten 
physically,  but  with  soul  unsubdued,  and  internally  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  mutiny,  a 
sort  of  volcano  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  forth." 

The  "hump"  of  the  Camel  is  a  very  curious  part  of  its  structure,  and  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  who  judge  of  the  condition  of  lieir  beasts  by  the 
size,  shape,  and  firmness  of  the  hump.  They  say,  and  truly,  that  the  Camel  feeds  upon 
his  hump,  for  in  proportion  as  the  animal  traverses  the  sandy  wastes  of  its  desert  lands, 
and  suffers  from  privation  and  fatigue,  the  hump  diminishes.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and 
painful  journey,  the  hump  will  often  nearly  vanish,  and  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
form  until  the  animal  has  tmdergone  a  long  course  of  good  feeding.  When  an  Arab  is 
about  to  set  forth  on  a  desert  journey,  he  pays  great  attention  to  the  humps  of  his  Camels, 
and  watches  them  with  jealous  care. 

Independently  of  its  value  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  Camel  is  most  precious  to  its  owners, 
as  it  supplies  them  with  food  and  clothing.  The  rniWc  mixed  with  meal  is  a  favourite  dish 
among  the  children  of  the  desert,  and  is  sometimes  purposely  kept  until  it  is  sour,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  gratefril  to  the  Arab  palate,  but  especisdly  nauseous  to  that  of  a  European. 
The  Arabs  think  that  any  man  is  sadly  devoid  of  taste  who  prefers  the  sweet  new  ttiiIV  to 
that  which  has  be^  mellowed  by  time.  A  kind  of  very  rancid  butter  is  churned  from 
the  cream  by  a  remarkably  simple  process,  consisting  of  pouring  tiie  cream  into  a  goatskin 
sack,  and  shaking  it  constantly  tmtil  the  butter  is  formed.  The  flesh  of  the  Camel  is 
seldom  eaten,  probably  because  the  animal  is  too  valuable  to  be  killed  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  eaten.  Sometimes,  however,  in  a  season  of  great  festivity,  a  rich  Arab  will  slay 
one  of  his  Camels,  and  calling  all  his  friends  and  relations  to  the  banquet^  they  hold 
high  festival  upon  the  unaccustomed  dainty.  The  long  hair  of  the  Camel  is  sptm  into  a 
coarse  thread,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloths  and  similar  articles. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  Camel  sheds  its  hair,  in  order  to  replace  its  old  coat  by  a 
new  (me,  and  liie  Arabs  avail  themselves  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  hair  is  at  these 
times  adherent  to  the  skin,  to  pluck  it  away  without  injuring  the  animal 

In  extreme  cases,  when  the  water  has  failed  for  many  days,  and  the  desert  fountains 
are  dried  up,  the  Camel  dies  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  life  of  its  master,  and 
yields  up  the  store  of  water  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cdls  of  the  stomach.  The  water 
thus  obtained  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  very  tmpleasant  to  the  palate  ;  but  when  a 
man  is  dying  of  thirst  he  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquid  which  may 
save  his  life.    Unpleasant  though  it  be,  this  water  is  hexdly  more  unpalatable  than  that 
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which  is  carried  in  leathern  bags  on  the  Gamers  back,  and  which  is  not  only  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fierce  sun,  but  is  strongly  impregnated  with  a  leatheiy  flavour,  and  smells 
as  if  it  were  taken  out  of  a  tan-pit.  The  water  which  is  taken  jBx)m  the  Gamers  stomach 
is  even  cooler  than  that  which  has  been  carried  on  its  back,  as  the  natural  heat  of  the 
animal  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  continual  rays  of  the  burniDg 
desert  sun. 

The  height  of  an  ordinary  Gamel  at  the  shoulder  is  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  its 
colour  is  a  light  brown,  of  various  depths  in  dififerent  individuals,  some  specimens  being 
nearly  black,  and  others  almost  white.  The  dromedary  is  the  lighter  breed  of  Gamel  and 
is  chiefly  used  for  riding,  while  the  ordinary  Gamel  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Between  the  two  animals  there  is  about  the  same  difierence  as  between  a  dray-horse  and 
a  hunter,  the  Heirie  being  analogous  to  the  race  horse. 

The  Baotkian  Gamel  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Gamel  by  the 
doable  hump  which  it  bears  on  its  back,  and  which  is  precisely  analogous  in  its  stnictuic 
and  ofl&ce  to  that  of  the  Arabian  GameL 

The  general  formation  of  this  animal ;  its  lofty  neck,  raising  its  head  high  above  the 
solar  radiations  from  the  heated  ground  ;  its  valve-like  nostrils,  that  close  involuntarily  if 
a  grain  of  drifting  sand  should  invade  their  precincts  ;  its  wide  cushion-like  feet,  and  its 
powers  of  abstinence,  prove  that,  like  its  Arabian  relative,  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  traversing  vast  deserts  without  needing  refreshment  on  the  way.  This  species  is  spread 
through  central  Asia,  Thibet,  and  Ghina.  and  is  domesticated  through  a  large  portion  ot 
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the  world.  It  is  not  so  enduring  an  animal  as  the  Arabian  species,  requiring  a  fresh 
supply  of  liquid  every  three  days ;  while  the  Arabian  Camel  can  exist  without  water 
for  five  or  even  six  days.  It  is  employed  by  the  Persians  in  a  rather  curious  military 
capacity  ;  its  saddle  being  furnished  with  one  or  two  swivel  guns,  which  are  managed  by 
the  rider.  The  corps  is  called  the  Camel  Artillery,  and  is  of  considerable  value  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  fighting  which  is  prevalent  in  the  East. 

The  height  of  the  Bactrian  Camel  is  rather  more  than  that  of  the  Arabian  species,  and 
its  colour  is  generally  brown,  which  sometimes  deepens  into  sooty  black,  and  sometimes 
fades  into  a  dirty  w^hite. 

The  true  camels  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Old  World,  but  find  representatives 
in  the  New  World  in  four  acknowledged  species  of  the  genus  Llama. 

These  animals  are  comparatively  small  in  their  dimensions,  and  possess  no  hump,  so 
that  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  camels.  Their  hair  is  very  woolly,  and 
their  countenance  has  a  very  sheep-like  expression,  so  that  a  full-haired  Llama  instantly 
reminds  the  spectator  of  a  long-legged,  long-necked  sheep.  The  feet  of  the  Llamas  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  camels,  as  their  haunts  are  always  foimd  to  be  upon  rocky 
ground,  and  their  feet  must  of  necessity  be  accommodated  to  the  groimd  on  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  tread.  The  toes  of  the  Llama  are  completely  divided,  and  are  each 
famished  with  a  rough  cushion  beneath,  and  a  strong,  claw-Uke  hoof  above,  so  that  the 
member  may  take  a  firm  hold  of  rocky  and  uneven  ground. 

Four  species  of  Llamas  are  now  acknowledged ;  namely,  the  Vicugna,  the  Guanaco, 
the  Yamm£i,  and  the  Alpac£i,  each  of  which  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  Vicugna  is  found  in  the  most  elevated  localities  of  Batavia  and  Northern  Chili, 
and  is  a  very  wild  and  untamable  animal,  having  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  patient 
natives  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  domestication.  It  is  extremely  active  and  sure-footed  in 
its  mountain  home,  and  being  equally  timid  and  wtuy,  is  seldom  captured  in  a  living  state. 
It  lives  in  herds  near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  its  habits  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  chamois.    The  short,  soft,  silken  fur  of  this  animal  is  very  valuable,  and  causes 
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the  death  of  ihonsands  of  Vicugnas,  which  are  slain  by  various  methods  merely  for  tbe 
sake  of  their  coats.  The  colour  of  the  Vicugna  is  a  nearly  uniform  brown,  tinged  irith 
yellow  on  the  back,  and  fading  into  grey  on  the  abdomen.  Its  height  at  the  shoulder  if 
about  two  feet  six  inches. 

The  GuAKACO  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,^ranjging  over  the  whole  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  Patagonia.  The  colour  of  this  species  is  a  reddish-brown,  the 
ears  and  hind  legs  crey.  The  neck  is  long  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  body,  andtk 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  three  feet  six  inches. 

The  Guanaoo  lives  in  herds  varying  in  number  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forly,  but  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  much  greater  numbers,  resembling  sheep,  not  only  in  their 
gregarious  habits,  but  in  the  implicit  obedience  with  which  they  rely  upon  their  leader. 
Should  they  be  deprived  of  his  guardianfiThip  they  become  so  bewildered  that  they  ran 
aimlessly  from  spot  to  spot,  and  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  experienced  hunters.  It  is  a 
very  wary  and  tunid  animal ;  but  like  many  creatures  of  similar  disposition,  is  possessed 
with  so  strong  a  feeling  of  curiosity  that  it  can  be  attracted  towards  the  hunter  if  he  lies 
down  on  the  ground  iand  kicks  his  feet  in  the  air.  Even  the  reports  of  his  rifle  do  not 
frighten  the  animals,  who,  says  Darwin,  consider  them  as  part  of  the  performance.  StiD, 
it  is  a  quickHsighted  and  wary  animal,  and  if  it  perceives  a  human  being  approaching  its 
domicile,  it  sets  up  a  shrill  neighing  scream,  which  is  often  the  first  intimation  of  its 
presence.  The  whole  herd  then  set  off  into  a  rapid  canter  along  the  hill-side,  and  gain 
some  elevated  spot  where  they  can  feel  themselves  safe. 

The  Guanaco,  in  common  with  the  other  species,  is  rather  short-tempered,  and  has  a 
very  unpleasant  habit  of  displaying  its  anger  by  discharging  a  shower  of  half-digested 
food  and  saliva  over  the  offender.  Formerly,  this  saliva!  d^charge  was  thought  to  be 
acrid,  and  capable  of  raising  blisters  upon  the  human  skin.  This,  however,  is  fortanatelj 
not  the  case,  although  the  assault  is  eminently  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  ill  scent  of 
the  ejected  liquid.  In  its  wild  state  the  Guanaco  seems  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
resistance,  being  easily  held  by  a  single  dog  until  the  hunter  can  come  up  and  make  sme 
of  Ids  prize.  But  in  domesticated  life,  it  seems  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  combativeness,  foi 
it  will  kick  with  both  hind  legs,  and  deliver  severe  blows  with  the  knees  of  those  limte 
Among  themselves,  however,  the  males  fight  desperately,  the  cause  of  combat  being 
generally  some  favom*ed  and  coveted  female. 

The  Guanaco  is  wonderftilly  sure-footed  upon  rocky  ground,  and  is  also  a  good 
swimmer,  taking  voluntarily  to  the  water,  and  swimming  firom  one  .island  to  another. 
When  near  the  sea,  it  will  drink  the  salt  water,  and  has  oft^  been  observe^  in  the  act  of 
drinking  the  briny  waters  of  certain  salt  springs. 

The  Yahua,  or  Llama,  is  of  a  brown,  or  variegated  colour,  and  its  1^  are  long  and 
slender:  In  former  days,  this  animal  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  which  was  po^eased 
by  the  natives,  and  it  was  largely  used  by  the  Spaniards  (who  described  it  as  a  sheep)  fo 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  able  to  carry  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  tiavene 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  per  diem.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  it  is  now  being  mpid^ 
supplanted  by  the  ass,  while  the  European  sheep  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  a  wo(d- 
bearer.  The  flesh  of  the  Llama  is  dark  and  coarse,  and  is  accordingly  held  in  bad 
repute. 

The  Alpa€A,  or  Paoo,  is,  together  with  the  last  animal,  supposed  by  several  zodpgists 
to  be  only  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  Guanaco.  Its  ooleur  is  generally  black,  but  is  often 
variegated  with  brown  and  white.  The  wool  of  tiiis  species  is  long,  soft^  silky,  and 
extremdy  valuable  in  the  commercial  world.  A  herd  of  Llamas  has  been  import^  in^ 
Australia,  a&d  seems  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  the  yield  of  wool  having  been 
quite  as  rich  as  was  hoped  by  the  enterprising  importer.  It  is  a  handsomie  and  a  j 
animal,  and  is  only  found  in  a  domesticated  state. 
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The  Horse  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  made  the  companion  and  servant  of  man, 
and  its  original  progenitors  are  unknown.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  Horse  must 
have  derived  its  origin  from  central  Asia,  and  fix)m  thence  have  spread  to  almost  every 
portion  of  the  globe. 

There  are  several  countries,  such  as  Tartary  and  Northern  America,  where  the  Horse 
nins  wild,  and  has  almost  entirely  reverted  to  its  primeval  state,  thus  afifbrding  an  idea 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Horse  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  ot 
man.  In  Tartary,  the  Wild  Horses  are  found  in  herds,  consisting  of  many  thousands  in 
number,  and  are  actuated  by  A  wonderful  spirit  of  discipline,  each  herd  acting  undei  the 
commands  of  a  single  leader,  and  executing  his  orders  with  military  precisioxL  The 
Tartars  recruit  their  studs  from  these  herds,  capturing  the  best  and  strongest  animals 
with  the  aid  of  a  falcon,  which  is  trained  to  settle  on  the  Horse's  head,  and  flutter  its 
wings  about  his  face  so  as  to  blind  and  detain  him  until  the  hunter  comes  up  to  secure 
his  pri2e.  The  horses  thus  taken  are  coupled  with  the  tame  animcus,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  learn  to  perform  their  share  of  the  work,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  master  as 
implicitly  as  they  once  obeyed  those  of  their  quadrupedal  leader. 

Each  herd  is  headed  by  an  old  experienced  Horse,  who  holds  his  positicm  by  right  ol 
conquest,  and  loses  his  chieftainship  if  vanquished  by  any  opponejit  The  young  males 
are  always  excluded  from  these  herds,  and  are  forced  to  live  solitary  fives  until  they  ca» 
attract  some  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  set  up  an  establishment  on  their  own  account  The 
colour  of  the  Wild  Horse  of  Tartary  is  red,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back. 
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Not  only  do  the  Tartars  ride  their  Horses,  but  they  drink  the  milk  and  eat  the  flesh, 
80  that  a  Horse-hunt  is  often  conducted  merely  as  a  food-procuring  expedition.  From  the 
milk  the  Tartars  manufacture  a  peculiar  sub-acid  liquid,  which  they  term  "  kounufis,"  and 
is  made  by  permitting  it  to  become  sour,  and  then  storing  the  curd  and  milk  violently 
with  a  large  stick  untQ  it  is  forced  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  From  the  same  substance 
the  Tartaxs  make  a  fermented  liquid.  These  Horses  are  very  strong  and  hardy,  and  the 
breed  is  preserved  in  good  condition  by  the  custom  which  prevails  among  the  Tartars  of 
killing  and  eating  the  defective  or  weak  foals,  and  preserving  the  strong  and  healthy  for 
use.  Being  brought  up  with  the  family,  the  Tartar  Horse  is  very  gentle  and  familiar  with 
its  owners.  When  they  are  only  a  few  months  of  age  they  are  ridden  by  the  children, 
but  never  backed  by  a  man  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old.  They  are  then,  however. 
severely  treated,  being  forced  to  travel  for  several  consecutive  days,  and  to  endure  great 
privations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Anotheb  well-known  example  of  the  Wild  Horse  is  the  Mustang  of  the  American 
ptairies. 

This  animal  is  congregated  into  vast  herds,  which  are  always  tmder  the  guardianship 
of  a  single  leader,  who  is  able,  in  fldme  wonderful  manner,  to  convey  his  orders  to  all  ha 
subjects  simultaneously.  Although  surroUndfed  by  various  enemies,  such  as  the  puma, 
the  wolf,  and  the  jaguar,  they  cai:e  little  tot  these  ravenous  and  powerful  camivora, 
trusting  in  their  united  strength  to  save  them  from  harm.  There  is  no  animal  that  will 
dare  to  face  a  troop  of  Wild  Horses,  which  often  entice  the  domesticated  animals  into  their 
ranks,  and  carry  them  exultingly  into  the  free  plains. 

The  Mustang  is  always  a  strong  and  a  Udeful  animal,  and  is  much  sought  after  as  3 
saddle-horse.  To  capture  these  wild  creatures  is  a  tery  difficult  matter,  and  is  generallj 
managed  by  the  help  of  the  lasso,  although  the  rifle  is  sometimes  called  into  requisition 
in  difficult  cases.  This  latter  plan,  techmcaUy  called  "  creasing,"  is  never  employed  bu: 
by  very  accurate  marksmen,  as  the  diflTerence  of  half  an  inch  in  the  line  of  fire  is 
sufficient  either  to  miss  the  animal  or  to  kill  it  on  the  spot.  In  "creasing"  a  Horse,  the 
hunter  aims  so  as  to  graze  the  skuU  just  behind  the  ear,  the  sudden  blow  stunning  ih^ 
Horse  for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  time  the  hunter  pounces  on  the  bewildered  animal, 
and  secures  it  before  it  has  fairly  recovered  its  senses. 

The  lasso  is,  however,  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it  can  be  throws 
with  precision  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  practised  hands.  This 
formidable  instrument  is  very  simple  in  construction,  being  a  carefully  plaited  rope  ^d 
green  hide,  one  end  being  furnished  with  an  iron  ring,  and  the  other  extremity  fastened 
to  the  saddla  When  not  in  use,  it  is  hung  in  coils  upon  a  projection  of  the  saddle,  fe 
when  the  hunter  has  his  game  in  view,  he  throws  the  coils  over  his  left  arm,  makes  i 
slip-noose  by  means  of  the  iron  ring,  and  then  grasping  the  ring  and  cord  firmly  in  hs 
left  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  noose  from  slipping,  he  grasps  the  centre  of  the  noose  ani 
the  main  cord  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  then  ready  for  action.  Swinging  the  large  noose 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  around  his  head,  the  weight  of  the  iron  ring  giving  a  powerfol 
impetus,  the  hunter  is  able  to  hurl  the  leathern  cord  to  its  full  lengdi,  and  witii  deadly 
aim.  As  the  noose  flies  circling  through  the  air  it  gcadiially  contracts  in  diameter,  k 
that  the  hunter  is  forced  to  accommodate  the  siie  of  the  loop  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  aimed  at 

When  fully  caught,  the  Mustang  is  savage  and  fbrioud  at  his  discomfiture,  and  wonli 
speedily  escape  from  his  bondage  but  for  tiie  clever  and  simple  method  of  subjectioi 
which  is  employed.  The  lasso  being  flung  round  its  neck,  the  Horse  nearly  strangles  itself 
by  its  plungings  and  struggles,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  stand  still  and  gasp  for  breath.  The 
hunter  now  dismounts  from  his  Horse,  and  keeping  his  hands  on  the  lasso,  advances 
cautiously  towards  the  captured  animal,  hauling  the  rope  tight  whenever  it  tries  to  escape. 
In  a  short  time  he  works  his  way  towards  the  creature's  head,  and  seizing  its  muzzle  in  bis 
hand,  blows  strongly  into  its  nostrils.  Overcome  by  some  strange  influence,  the  Horse 
immediately  becomes  quiet,  and  in  a  few  hours  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  i 
regularly  trained  animal. 
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This  mode  of  reducing  the  Horse  to  subjection  is  employed  by  the  Comanche  and 
neighbouring  Indians,  but  the  Gauchos,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas,  manage  in  a 
different  and  far  more  cruel  manner,  the  idea  of  humanity  never  entering  the  head  of 
either  Indian  or  white  man.  As  soon  as  a  Wild  Horse  is  captured,  its  legs  are  suddenly 
pulled  aside,  and  the  poor  animal  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground,  A  Gaucho  then  seats 
himself  on  his  head,  while  others  gird  a  saddle  tightly  on  his  back,  and  force  a  bit  into 
his  mouth.  The  rider  next  stands  astride  the  prostrate  quadruped,  which  is  then  released 
firom  the  weight  upon  its  head.  Up  leaps  the  Horse,  striving  in  vain  to  escape,  for  the 
Gaucho  seats  himself  in  the  saddle  as  the  animal  rises,  and  is  never  to  be  shaken  off  as 
long  as  the  Horse  disobeys  his  will  However  restive  the  poor  creature  may  be,  it  soon 
exhausts  itself  by  unavailing  efforts,  and  becomes  passively  submissive  Sometimes  a 
stubborn  and  determined  animal  refuses  to  move,  and  stands  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  cruel  spurs  of  fhe  Gaucho,  however,  soon  set  it  going,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  is  thoroughly  subdued. 

The  elegant,  swift,  and  withal  powerful  Horses  of  which  England  is  so  proud,  and 
which  are  employed  in  the  chase  or  the  course,  owe  their  best  qualities  to  the  judicious 
admixture  of  the  Arabian  blood.  The  Aeab  Hobse  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  swift 
limbs,  exquisite  form,  and  affectionate  disposition ;  the  latter  quality  resulting,  however, 
chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tamed. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  Arab  HorsesT,  only  one  of  which  is  of  very  great  value. 
This  variety,  termed  the  Kochlani,  is  so  highly  prized,  that  a  mare  of  the  pure  breed  can 
hardly  be  procured  at  any  cost,  and  even  the  male  animal  is  not  easy  of  attainment  The 
1.  89. 
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pedigree  of  these  Horses  is  carefully  preserved,  and  written  in  most  florid  tenns  upon 
parchment.  In  some  cases,  the  genealogy  is  said  to  extend  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
The  body  of  the  Arab  Horse  is  very  light,  its  neck  long  and  arched,  its  eye  full  and  soft 
and  its  limbs  delicate  and  slender.  The  temper  of  the  animal  is  remarkably  sweet,  for  as 
it  has  been  born  and  bred  among  the  family  of  its  owner,  it  avoids  injuring  even  the 
little  children  that  roll  about  among  its  legs,  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  its  own  offspring 
So  attached  to  its  owner  is  this  beautiful  Horse,  that  if  he  should  be  thrown  from  its  back, 
the  animal  will  stand  quietly  by  its  prostrate  master,  and  wait  until  he  gains  strength  to 
remount 

The  training  of  the  Kochlani  is  not  flo  severe  as  is  generally  imagined,  for  the  presence 
of  water  and  abundant  pasturage  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  rear  the  animal  in  a 
proper  manner.  Not  until  the  strength  and  muscles  of  the  animal  are  developed,  is  a  trial 
permitted,  and  then  it  is  truly  a  terrible  oiae.  When  the  mare — for  the  male  animal  is 
never  ridden  by  the  Arabs — ^has  attained  her  full  development,  she  is  mounted  for  the 
first  time,  and  ridden  at  fuU  speed  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  without  respite.  Hot  and 
fainting,  she  is  then  forced  into  deep  water,  which  compels  her  to  swim,  and  if  she  does 
not  feed  fi-eely  immediately  after  this  terrific  trial,  she  is  rejected  as  unworthy  of  being 
reckoned  among  the  true  Kochlani 

For  the  animals  which  will  stand  this  terrible  test  the  Arab  has  almost  an  idolatrons 
regard,  and  will  oftentimes  spare  an  enemy  merely  on  account  of  his  steed. 

The  Race  Horse  of  England  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  foxhound,  the  most 
admirable  example  of  the  perfection  to  which  a  domesticated  animal  can  be  brought  ij 
careful  breeding  and  training. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  its  original  source,  the  Racer  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  through  the  means  of  the  Grodolphin  and  Derby  Arabians. 
The  celebrated  Horse  Eclipse  was  a  descendant,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  Godolphin 
Arabian,  that  wonderful  animal  which  was  rescued  from  drawing  a  cart  in  Paris,  and 
which  was  afterwards  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  regenerating  the  breed  of 
English  racers.  He  was  also  descended,  on  his  father  s  side,  from  the  Darley  Arabian. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  both  parents  of  this  extraordinaiy  animal  were  unappreciated 
by  their  owners,  Marsk,  his  father,  having  been  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  then 
permitted  to  run  nearly  wild  in  the  New  Forest.  Spiletta,  his  mother,  only  ran  one  race, 
in  which  she  was  beaten,  and  Squirt^  the  father  of  Marsk,  was  actually  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  a  groom  as  he  was  oeing  led  to  the  slaughter-house. 

Eclipse  was  never  beaten,  and  his  racing  career  extended  only  through  seventeen 
months,  and  in  that  short  period  of  time  he  won  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
At  his  last  race  he  was  obliged  to  walk  over  the  course,  as  no  one  dared  enter  a  Horse 
against  him.  Ten  years  after  that  event,  his  owner,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  was  requested  to  sell 
Imn,  and  demanded  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  together  with  six  of  his  oflfspring  yearly.  When  he  died,  in  1 789,  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  realized  for  his  owner  a  princely  fortune.  His  skeleton  is 
now  in  the  museum  at  Oxford.  His  shape  was  very  remarkable,  the  hinder  quartei's 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  shoulders,  and  his  breathing  was  so  thick  that  it  could 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  He  was  originally  purchased  for  seventy-five  guineas, 
at  the  death  of  the  Ihike  of  Cumberland,  by  whom  he  was  bred. 
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Many  thorough-bred  Horses  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  tiuf  an 
admirably  adapted  for  the  chase,  and  are  trained  for  that  purpose.  The  body  of  the 
Hunter  shotdd  not  be  so  long  as  that  of  the  racer,  and  requires  greater  compactness,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  fatigue  himself  by  taking  too  long  a  stride  over  ploughed  land 
A  comparatively  large  foot  is  required,  in  order  to  save  it  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
rapid  alternation  of  soft  and  hard  ground  which  the  animal  is  obliged  to  traverse,  and 
which  would  batter  a  small  contracted  foot  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Hoise 
useless.  The  low  shoulders  of  Eclipse  would  be  very  injurious  in  a  Hunter,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  trying  leaps  which  it  is  often  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  best  bred  Horses  are  generally  the  most  affectionate  and  docile,  although  tkii 
spirit  is  very  high,  and  their  temper  hot  and  quick.  There  are  few  animals  which  are 
more  affectionate  than  a  Horse,  which  seems  to  feel  a  necessity  for  attachment,  and  if  his 
sjrmpathies  be  not  roused  by  human  means,  he  will  make  friends  with  the  nearest  living 
being.  Cats  are  great  favourites  with  Horses,  and  even  the  famous  Chill  aby,  called,  from 
his  ferocity,  the  Mad  Arabian,  had  his  little  friend  in  the  shape  of  a  Jamb,  which  would 
take  any  liberties  with  him,  and  was  accustomed  to  butt  at  the  flies  as  they  came  too  near 
his  strange  ally.  The  Godolphin  Arabian  was  also  strongly  attached  to  a  cat,  which 
usually  sat  on  his  back,  or  nestled  in  the  manger.  When  he  died,  the  cat  pined  away  and 
soon  followed  her  loved  friend. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ferocity  of  these  animals  was  caused  h 
the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  their  human  associates,  wha  either  did  not  know  how  to  arouse 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  animal,  or  brutally  despised  and  crushed  them.  The  Horse 
is  a  much  more  intellectual  animal  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by 
any  one  who  has  possessed  a  favourite  Horse,  and  treated  it  with  uniform  kindness. 

There  is  no  need  for  whip  or  spur  when  the  rider  and  steed  understand  each  other, 
and  the  bridle  is  reduced  almost  to  a  mere  form,  as  the  touch  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a 
voice,  are  sufficient  to  direct  the  animaL  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  elephantine  dray- 
horses  that  march  so  majestically  along  with  their  load  of  casks,  and  which  instantaneously 
obey  the  singular  sounds  which  continually  issue  from  the  throats  of  their  conduotors,  and 
back,  stop,  advance,  or  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  without  requiring  the  touch  of  a  rein  or  the 
blow  of  a  whip.  The  infliction  of  pain  is  a  clumsy  and  a  barbarous  manner  of  guiding  a 
Horse,  and  we  shall  never  reap  the  full  value  of  the  animal  until  we  have  learned  to  respect 
its  feelings,  and  to  shun  the  infliction  of  torture  as  a  brutal,  a  cowardly,  and  an  unnecessaz? 
act  To  maltreat  a  child  is  always  held  to  be  a  cowardly  and  unmanly  act^  and  it  is 
equally  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  the  human  character  to  maltreat  a  poor  animal 
which  has  no  possibility  of  revenge,  no  hope  of  redress,  and  no  words  to  make  its  wrongs 
known.  Pain  is  pain,  whether  i^cted  on  man  or  beast,  and  we  are  equally  responsible 
in  either  case. 

As  an  unprejudiced  observer,  with  no  puipose  to  serve,  and  without  tias  in  either 
direojion,  I  c9.nnot  here  refrain  from  observing,  that  Mr.  Earey*s  method  of  bringing  the 
Horse  under  subjection  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  very  great 
improvement  on  the  cruel  and  savage  method  which  is  so  often  employed  by  coarse  and 
ignorant  men,  and  truly  called  "breaking."  Having  repeatedly  witnessed  the  successful 
operations  of  that  gentleman,  in  subdmng  Horses  that  had  previously  defied  all  effoHs. 
I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  cruel  process.  The  method  by  which  it  is  achieved  is 
now  sufficiently  familiar,  and  I  will  only  observe,  tliat  the  idea  is  a  true  and  philosophical 
one.  The  Horse  is  mostly  fierce  because  it  is  nervous,  and  bites  and  kicks,  not  because  it 
is  enraged,  but  because  it  is  alarmed.  Eestore  confidence,  and  the  creature  becomes 
quiet,  without  any  desire  to  use  its  hoofs  and  teeth  in  an  aggressive  manner.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  animal  is  at  liberty  to  annihilate  its  teacher, 
and  tiie  strap  is  only  used  until  the  Horse  is  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a  human 
form,  or  the  touch  of  a  human  hand,  has  nothing  of  the  terrible  in  ii  Confidence 
soon  takes  the  place  of  fear,  and  the  animal  seems  to  receive  its  teacher  at  once  into 
its  good  graces,  following  him  like  a  dog,  and  rubbing  its  nose  against  his  shoulder. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Horse  is  very  considerable,  and  the  creature  wiU  voluntarily 
perform  acts  that  display  a  considerable  amount  of  intellect     From  a  number  of 
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anecdotes  relating  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Horse,  I  select  the  following,  some  of 
them  entirely  original,  and  others  very  little  known. 

An  orchard  had  been  repeatedly  stripped  of  its  best  and  ripest  fruit,  and  the  marauders 
had  laid  their  plans  so  cunningly  that  the  strictest  vigilance  could  not  detect  them.  At 
last  the  depredators  were  discovered  to  be  a  mare  and  her  colt  which  were  turned  out  to 
graze  among  the  trees.  The  mare  was  seen  to  go  up  to  one  of  the  apple-trees  and  to 
throw  herself  against  the  trunk  so  violently  that  a  shower  of  ripe  apples  came  tumbling 
down.  She  and  her  offspring  then  ate  the  fallen  apples,  and  the  same  process  was 
repeated  at  another  tree.  Another  mare  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  water-butt,  and 
whenever  she  was  thirsty,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  butt,  turn  the  tap  with  her  teeth, 
drink  imtil  her  thirst  was  satisfied,  and  then  to  close  the  tap  again.  I  have  heard  of  two 
animals  which  performed  this  feat,  but  one  of  them  was  not  clever  enough  to  turn  the 
tap  back  again,  and  used  to  let  all  the  water  run  to  waste. 

A  careless  groom  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  mash  for  one  of  the  Horses  placed  under 
his  care,  and  after  making  a  thin,  unsatisfactory  mixture,  he  hastily  threw  a  quantity  of 
chafT  on  the  surface  and  gave  it  to  the  Horse.  The  animal  tried  to  push  away  the  chaff 
and  get  his  nose  into  the  mash,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  when  he  tried  to  draw  the 
liquid  into  his  mouth,  the  chaff  flew  into  his. throat  and  nearly  choked  him.  Being 
baffled,  he  paused  awhile,  and  then  pulled  a  lock  of  hay  from  the  rack.  Pushing  the  hay 
through  the  chaff,  he  contrived  to  suck  the  liquid  mash  through  the  interstices  until  the 
hay  was  saturated  with  moisture.  He  then  ate  the  piece  of  hay,  pulled  another  lock 
&om  the  rack,,  and  repeated  the  process  until  he  had  finished  his  mash. 
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Like  the  race  Horse  and  the  hunter,  the  Hacknet  or  Koad  Horse  is  obtained  bj 
judicious  breeding,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Youatt  to  be  "more  diflBicult  to  find  than  even 
the  hunter  or  the  courser.  There  are  several  faults  that  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
hunter,  but  which  the  Road  Horse  must  not  hava  The  former  may  start,  may  ^ 
awkward  in  his  walk  or  even  his  trot,  he  may  have  thrushes  or  corns  ;  but  if  he  can  go » 
good  slapping  pace,  and  has  wind  and  bottom,  we  can  put  up  with  him  and  prize  him. 
But  the  Hackney,  if  he  is  worth  having,  must  have  good  fore  legs  and  good  hinder  ones 
too ;  he  must  be  sound  on  his  feet,  even-tempered,  no  starter,  quiet  in  whatever  situatioQ 
he  may  be  placed,  not  heavy  in  hand,  and  never  disposed  to  fall  on  his  knees.  A 
Hackney  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  pleasantness  of  his  paces  and  his  safety,  gooi 
temper  and  endurance,  than  for  his  speed.  We  rarely  want  to  go  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  on  a  journey  not  more  than  six  or  seven.  The  fast  Horses,  and 
especially  the  fast  trotters,  are  not  even  in  their  paces,  and  although  they  may  perfonn 
very  extraordinary  feats,  are  disabled  and  worthless  when  the  slower  Horse  is  in  his  prime.* 

The  same  author,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  the  Horse  the  reader  is  referred  as 
a  treasury  of  valuable  information,  proceeds  to  observe  that  pure  blood  is  disadvantageous 
to  a  Hackney,  as  it  gives  small  hoofs,  slender  legs,  and  a  long  stride,  each  of  which 
qualities  would  be  hurtful  on  the  hard  stony  road.  There  should,  however,  be  a  spice  of 
high  breeding  in  the  animal,  the  amount*  to  be  regulated  by  the  country  in  which  it  lives 
and  the  work  which  it  has  to  perform. 

When  properly  managed  and  kindly  treated,  the  Hackney  is  a  most  intelligent 
animal,  displaying  a  singularly  excellent  memory,  Tliis  extraordinary  memory  of  tbe 
Horse  has  often  proved  serviceable  to  its  owner,  and  in  many  instances  has  been  made 
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tbe  means  of  saving  his  life.  An  ordinary  Hackney  had  been  ridden  to  a  spot  far  from 
home,  very  difficult  t6  find,  and  into  which  neither  he  nor  his  rider  had  previously  been. 
Two  years  after\vards,  the  same  journey  was  repeated,  but  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  his  destination  the  night  closed  in  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents.  Having 
entirely  lost  his  way,  the  rider  in  despair  flung  the  reins  on  liis  Horse's  neck,  and  left  him 
to  his  own  desires.  The  intelligent  animal  proved  himself  equal  to  the  trust  which  was 
reposed  in  him,  and  in  half-an-hour  drew  up  at  the  house  which  his  master  was  visiting. 

The  power  of  the  well-bred  Hackney  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  feat, 
recorded  in  the  above  mentioned  work, — 

"  An  English  bred  mare  was  matched  to  trot  one  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  and  a 
haK  She  was  one  of  those  rare  animals  that  could  do  almost  anything  as  a  hack,  a 
hunter,  or  in  harness.  On  one  occasion,  after  having,  in  following  the  hounds  and 
travelling  to  and  from  course,  gone  through  at  least  sixty  miles  of  country,  she  fairly  ran 
away  with  her  rider  over  several  ploughed  fields.  She  accomplished  the  match  in  ten 
hours  and  fourteen  minutes,  or  deducting  thirteen  minutes  for  stoppages,  in  ten  hours  and 
a  minute's  actual  work,  and  thus  gained  the  victory.  She  was  a  little  tired,  and  being 
turned  into  a  horse-box,  lost  no  time  in  taking  her  rest.  On  the  following  day  she  was  as 
full  of  life  and  spirit  as  ever.  The  owner  had  given  positive  orders  to  the  (Mver  to  stop 
at  once  on  her  showing  decided  symptoms  of  distress,  as  he  valued  her  more  than  any- 
thing he  could  gain  by  her  enduring  actual  suffering." 

Our  Transatlantic  brethren  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
trotting  Hoi*ses,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  breed  of  Horses  that  are  intended 
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exclusively  for  that  pace.  In  America  the  trot  is  the  only  pace  that  is  valued,  and  the 
energies  of  the  animal  are  all  directed  to  that  single  point.  A  good  trotter  is  possessed 
of  endurance  as  well  as  speed,  for  one  of  these  animals  trotted  one  hundred  miles  in  ten 
hours  and  seven  minutes,  inclusive  of  thirty-seven  minutes  which  were  occupied  in 
refreshment  and  stoppages,  so  that  the  actual  time  occupied  was  only  nine  hours 
and  a  half. 

In  the  present  times,  when  railways  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  mail  coaches,  ihe 
regular  Coach  Horse  is  little  needed,  and  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  handsome 
but  less-enduring  Carriage  Horse. 

A  valuable  Carriage  Horse  has  a  large  admixture  of  good  blood  in  him,  and  as  he  is 
required  more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  than  for  steady,  hard  work,  he  is  required  to 
possess  a  high,  strong  action  and  proud  bearing,  well  arched  neck,  and  a  light  springy  step. 
His  speed  is  very  considerable,  and  he  can  do  a  great  amount  of  work,  but  he  is  not  fittoi 
for  dragging  heavy  loads  like  Ids  predecessors,  nor  can  he  endure  a  continuance  of  work, 
for  several  days  in  succession.  The  splendid  action  of  the  Carriage  Horse,  although  it  is 
very  showy,  and  adds  much  to  the  magnificence  of  his  appearance,  is  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  his  feet  and  legs,  which  are  sadly  damaged  by  being  battered  against  the  hard 
stones  of  the  street  pavements. 

The  name  of  Cleveland  Horse  is  given  to  this  animal  because  it  derives  its  origin  from 
the  Cleveland  Bay,  a  variety  of  the  Horse  that  is  largely  bred  at  Cleveland,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which,  when  crossed  with  more  or  less  thorough-bred  animals, 
produces  the  best  Carriage  Horses  in  the  world.    Very  great  care  is  bestowed  on  this 
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important  subject,  and  in  the  finest  animals  there  is  so  much  of  the  pui'e  blood  that,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Youatt,  "  the  Coach  Horse  is  nothing  more  than  a  tall,  strong,  over-sized 
hunter."  According  to  the  same  experienced  author,  the  principal  points  in  the  Carriage 
Horse  are  substance  well  placed,  a  deep  and  well-proportioned  body,  bone  under  the 
knee,  and  sound,  open,  tough  feet 

The  true,  pure-blooded  Suffolk  Punch  is  now  nearly  extinct,  having  been  so 
frequently  crossed  with  other  breeds  that  its  individuality  has  been  almost  entirely  lost. 

The  old  SuflFolk  Punch,  so  called  from  its  round,  punchy  form,  is  a  wonderful  animal 
for  pulling,  being  built  as  if  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  great  weights  with 
unflinching  perseverance,  A  team  of  these  Horses  needs  no  incitement  by  the  whip,  but  as 
soon  as  they  hear  the  command  of  their  driver,  they  fling  their  whole  weight  into  the  collar, 
and  almost  throw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  their  task  They 
seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  powers,  and  to  be  jealously  tenacious  of  their  supremacy, 
for  even  if  they  find  after  one  or  two  efforts  that  the  load  resists  their  best  endeavours, 
they  do  not  refuse  to  exert  themselves  any  further,  as  is  often  the  case  with  draught 
Horses,  but  will  persevere  in  pulling  until  they  drop  with  fatigue.  The  low,  heavy 
shoulder,  and  strong  quarters  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  ai*e  of  infinite  service  in  drawing  the 
plough  or  the  cart,  and  its  hardy  frame  and  determined  disposition  enable  it  to  support  a 
hard  day's  labour  without  being  overcome 

These  valuable  characteristics  have  been  employed  in  improving  the  breed  of  carriage 
Horses,  for  it  is  a  wonderful  fact,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered,  that 
mental  traits  are  more  enduring  than  bodily  form,  and  that  a  crossed  breed  derives  its  true 
1.  90. 
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value,  not  so  much  from  the  outward  form  which  is  obtained  by  the  cross,  but  firoin  the 
mental  characteristics  that  are  transmitted  through  a  series  of  generations.  The  reader  mj 
remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  greyhound,  a  bull-dog  cross  was  introduced  iu  order  to 
impart  courage  and  determination  to  a  breed  that  had  sacrificed  everything  to  speed,  vd 
that  although  the  bull-dog  form  was  totally  eradicated  in  a  few  generations,  the  bull-dflg 
spirit  remained. 

Thus  with  the  Suffolk  Punch.  Some  of  the  best  carriage  Horses  have  been  obtained 
by  crossing  the  Suflfolk  Punch  with  a  thorough-bred  hunter,  so  as  to  unite  the  exceUencee 
of  the  two  animals,  giving  speed  and  rapid  force  to  the  draught  Horse,  and  the  power  rf 
pulling  to  the  hunter. 

An  elephant  among  Horses,  the  mixed  Flemish  and  Black  Draught  Horse  is  familitf 
to  all  Londoners  as  drawing  the  heavy  drays  on  which  beer  is  conveyed  from  the  breweiiei 
to  the  purchaser. 

This  enormous  animal  is  really  needed  for  -his  peculiar  work,  although  a  natural 
emulation  that  exists  between  the  different  firms  leads  them  to  rival  each  other  in  tte 
size  and  magnificence  of  their  dray  Horses,  as  well  as  in  the  excellence  of  their  beer.  S 
is  a  general  idea  that  the  dray  Horses  derive  their  huge  bulk  from  being  fed  on  grains  and 
permitted  to  drink  beer,  and  that  the  draymen  owe  their  large  proportions  and  ruhicnBd 
aspect  to  similar  privileges.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  the  Horses  are  bred 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  the  men  are  chosen  with  an  eye  to  their  jovial  aspect  B 
would  never  answer  for  a  brewer  to  keep  a  poor,  wizened,  starveling  drayman,  for  the 
public  would  immediately  lay  the  fault  on  the  beer,  and  transfer  their  custom  elsewheia 
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The  dray  Horse  is  a  very  slow  animal,  and  cannot  be  permanently  quickened  in  his 
pace,  even  if  the  load  be  comparatively  light  Its  breast  is  very  broad,  and  its  shoulders 
thick  and  upright,  the  body  large  and  round,  the  legs  short,  and  the  feet  extremely  large. 
The  ordinary  pace  of  the  heavy  Draught  Horse  is  under  three  miles  per  hour,  but  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  the  Flemish  breed,  the  pace  is  nearly  doubled,  the  endurance 
increased,  and  the  dimensions  very  slightly  diminished.  The  great  size  of  the  dray  Horse 
is  required,  not  for  the  absolute  amount  of  pulling  which  it  performs,  but  for  the  need 
of  a  large  and  heavy  animed  in  the  shafts  to  withstand  the  extreme  jolting  and  battering 
that  takes  place  as  the  springless  drays  are  dragged  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  metropolis. 
And  as  a  team  of  two  or  three  small  leaders  and  one  huge  wheeler  would  look  absurd,  it 
is  needful  to  have  all  the  Horses  of  uniform  dimensions  and  appearance. 

The  genuine  dray  Horse  is  a  noble  beast,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  kindly 
feelings  which  exist  between  them  and  their  drivers.  The  long  whip  is  carried  upon  the 
drayman's  shoulders  more  as  a  badge  of  ofBce  than  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  if  used 
at  all,  it  is  gently  laid  upon  the  Horse's  back,  accompanied  with  some  endearing  language, 
which  is  very  intelligible  to  the  Horse,  but  not  to  be  comprehended  by  ordinary  human 
intellects. 


One  of  the  best  Horses  for  ordinary  heavy  work  is  the  Cltdesdale  Caet  Hobse,  an 
animed  which  has  derived  its  name  fix)m  the  locality  where  it  was  first  bred.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Suffolk  Punch,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  La^ark  Horse,  crossed  with  the  large 
Flemish  breed.     In  temper  it  is  docile,  and  it  is  possessed  of  enormous  strength  and  great 
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cnduranca  The  pure  breed  is  large  and  heavy,  and  is  notable  for  a  very  long  stride 
When  judiciously  crossed  with  other  breeds  it  produces  offspring  which  are  extensively 
employed  in  the  carriage  and  for  the  saddle.  The  figure  of  the  Clydesdale  Cart  Howe 
which  accompanies  thlis  brief  notice  is  a  portrait  of  a  remarkably  fine  animal  namai 
Prince  Albert. 

Several  breeds  of  partially  wild  Horses  are  still  found  in  the  British  islands,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Shetland  Pony. 

This  odd,  quaint,  spirited  little  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  where  it  runs  wild,  and  may  be  owned  by  any  one  who  can  catd 
and  hold  it.  Considering  its  diminutive  proportions,  which  only  average  seven  or  eight 
hands  in  height,  the  Sheltie  is  wonderfully  strong,  and  can  trot  away  quite  ea^y  witl 
a  tolerably  heavy  man  on  its  back.  One  of  these  little  creatures  carried  a  man  of  twelve 
stone  weight  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  in  a  single  day.  The  head  of  this  little  amnal 
is  small,  the  neck  short  and  well  arched,  and  covered  with  an  abundance  of  heavy  man^i 
that  falls  over  the  face  and  irresistibly  reminds  the  spectator  of  a  Skye-terrier.  It  is  an 
admirable  draught  Horse  when  harnessed  to  a  carriage  of  proportionate  size ;  and  a  pair  of 
these  spirited  Uttle  creatures,  when  attached  to  a  low  lady's  carriage,  have  a  remarkaUj 
piquant  and  pretty  appearance. 

Man  has  so  long  held  the  Domestic  Ass  imder  his  control,  that  its  original  progenitor! 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  eartL 

There  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  abundant  examples  of  wild  Asses  found  in  various 
lands,  but  it  seems  that  these  animals  are  either  the  descendants  of  domesticated  Asses 
which  have  escaped  from  captivity,  or  mules  between  the  wild  and  domestic  animals. 
In  size  and  general  appearance  the  Ass  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  country  which  it 
inhabits,  and  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  Spanish  kind,  for  example, 
is  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  English  Ass,  and  even  the  latter  animal  is  extremelj 
variable  in  stature  and  general  dimensions.  As  a  rule,  the  Ass  is  large  and  sleek-haiied 
countries,  and  small  and  wooUy-haired  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  globe. 
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Strong,  surefooted,  hardy,  and  easily  maintained,  the  Ass  is  of  infinite  use  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  who  need  the  services  of  a  beast  of  burden,  and  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  or  keep  so  expensive  an  animal  as  a  horsa  In  the  hands  of  unthinking  and 
uneducat€d  people,  the  poor  creature  generally  leads  a  very  hard  life,  and  is  subjected  to 
much  and  undeserved  ill-treatment ;  not  so  much  from  deliberate  cruelty  as  from  want  of 
thought.  We  often  see  the  poor  animal  laden  with  a  burden  that  is  evidently  beyond  its 
powers,  and  continually  urged  forward  by  blows.  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  poor  donkey 
harnessed  to  a  low  cart  in  which  were  seated  three  full-grown  women,  one  of  whom  was 
continually  belabouring  the  animal  with  a  thick  stick.  Presently  they  stopped,  took  up 
a  fourth  passenger,  and  again  moved  on  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  creature  that  was  forced  to  drag  so  heavy  a  weight. 

This  cruel  treatment  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inhuman ;  for  there  are  few  animals  which 
will  better  repay  kindness  than  the  Ass,  or  will  develop  better  qualities. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  excellent  movement  was  started  by  Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  foi 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  certain  unfortunate  donkeys  which  were 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  coal,  and  were  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

Several  persons  had  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  the  owners  of  the  poor  animals, 
and  had  only  been  insulted,  without  achieving  any  successful  result.  Captain  S.  however, 
struck  out  another  line  of  conduct,  and  instead  of  abusing  or  persecuting  those  who 
treated  their  animals  badly,  he  offered  prizes  to  those  who  cotdd  produce  the  best  and 
healthiest  donkey.  Several  persons  joined  him  in  this  most  laudable  undertaking,  and 
they  held  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  the  prizes  were  bestowed.  A  medal  was  also 
given  to  each  successful  competitor,  and  the  association  pledged  themselves  to  employ  no 
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donkey-Klriyer  who  could  not  produce  a  medal  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The 
public  soon  took  up  the  idea,  the  medal-holdeis  carried  off  all  the  trade,  and  the  cmd  and 
neglectful  drivers  were  either  forced  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  society,  or  to 
betake  themselves  and  their  beasts  elsewhere. 

It  i3  a  very  great  mistake  to  employ  the  name  of  Ass  or  donkey  as  a  metaphor  for 
stupidity,  for  the  Ass  is  truly  one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  domesticated  animals,  and  will 
lose  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  capability  whenever  his  intelligence  is  allowed  to 
expand  by  being  freed  from  the  crushing  toil  and  constant  pain  that  are  too  often  the 
concomitants  of  a  donkey's  life.  Eveiy  one  who  has  petted  a  favourite  donkey  will 
remember  many  traits  of  its  mental  capacities ;  for  as  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  fool  of 
the  olden  days,  there  is  far  more  knavery  than  folly  about  the  creature. 

One  of  these  animals  was  lately  detected  in  a  most  ingenious  thefL  A  number  of 
rabbits  were  kept  in  a  little  outhouse,  and  inhabited  a  set  of  hutches  fastened  to  the  wall 
One  day  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  store  of  oats  had  suddenly  vanished  from  the 
outhouse  without  any  visible  reason.  Next  morning,  however,  the  donkey  who  lived  in 
an  adjoining  meadow  was  seen  to  open  the  gate  which  led  into  his  field,  and  cautiouslT 
shut  it  after  him.  This  conduct  afforded  a  clue  to  the  disappearance  of  the  oats,  ai^ 
upon  a  careful  search  being  made,  his  footmarks  were  traced  along  the  path  to  the  rabbit- 
house,  and  even  on  the  ground  among  the  hutches.  It  was  veiy  clear  that  the  ingenious 
animad  must  have  unlatched  his  own  gate,  unfastened  the  loop  of  the  rabbit-hons^  finished 
all  the  oats,  and  have  returned  as  he  went,  re-fastening  all  the  doors  behind  him.  In 
leaving  the  rabbit-house  he  must  have  backed  out^  as  the  place  was  not  wide  enough  to 
permit  him  to  turn. 

He  was  very  familiar  with  the  children,  and  would  permit  three  of  them  to  ride  on 
his  back  together.  After  a  while  the  boys  went  to  schoot  and  some  ponies  were  procured 
for  the  other  members  of  the  family,  so  that  Sancho  had  a  long  holiday.  When  the  boys 
returned  from  school,  they  moui;ited  Sancho  as  usual  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  ride 
The  cunning  animal  allowed  them  to  seat  themselves,  and  then  coolly  shook  them  off 
again.  This  process  he  repeated  u^til  they  gave  up  the  hopeless  attempt,  and  Sancho 
gained  his  purpose. 

That  a  donkey  has  more  than  once  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attacks  of  a  leopard 
by  vigorous  and  rapid  kicks  of  his  hind-feet  is  well  known,  and  an  incident  occurred 
some  years  ago  which  shows  that  the  animal  is  as  valiant  in  opposing  dogs  as  in  fightii^ 
leopards.  A  surly,  ill-intentioned  man,  who  possessed  an  equally  surly  bull-dog,  set 
his  animed  at  an  unoffending  donkey.  The  bull-dog,  nothing  loth,  made  at  his  intended 
victim  and  sprang  at  him  The  Ass,  however,  cleverly  avoided  the  dog's  onsets  seized 
him  in  its  teeth,  carried  him  to  the  river  Derwent,  near  which  the  scene  occurred, 
plunged  him  under  water,  and  there  l}ang  down  upon  him,  prevented  him  from  regaining 
the  surface,  and  fairly  drowned  his  opponent 

Another  Ass  displayed  a  singular  discrimination  of  palate,  being  celebrated  for  his  love 
of  good  ale.  At  one  road-side  inn  the  landlady  had  been  veiy  kind  in  supplying  the 
donkey  with  a  glass  of  his  loved  beverage,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the 
animal  could  never  be  induced  to  pass  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  spot  without 
going  for  his  beer.  Neither  entreaties  nor  force  sufficed  to  turn  his  head  in  another 
direction,  and  his  master  was  in  such  cases  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  and 
permit  the  animal  to  partake  of  his  desired  refreshment  He  had  a  curious  knadk  of 
taking  a  tumbler  of  beer  between  his  lips,  and  drinking  the  contents  without  spilling  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  or  breaking  the  glass.  So  curious  a  sight  as  a  donkey  drinloi^  beer 
was  certain  to  attract  many  observers,  who  testified  their  admiration  by  treating  ^ 
animal  to  more  beer.  His  head,  however,  was  fortunately  a  strong  one,  for  only  onoe  in 
lus  life  was  he  ever  seen  intoxicated,  and  on  that  solitary  occasion  his  demeanour  was 
wonderfully  decorous. 

A  petted  donkey  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends  was  permitted  to  walk  at  large  in 
the  garden,  on  condition  that  he  restrained  hunself  &om  leaving  the  regular  paths.  Once 
ur  twice  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  charms  of  some  plant  to  walk  upon  the  flower-beds, 
and  had  been  aeeoidingly  drubbed  by  the  gardener,  who  detected  the  robber  by  the  matbi 
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of  his  footsteps,  which  were  deeply  imprinted  in  the  soft  mould.  After  a  while  tlie  animal 
seemed  to  havo  reflected  upon  tiie  circumstance  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  offence, 
and  the  next  time  that  he  walked  upon  the  flower-beds,  he  scraped  the  earth  over  his  foot- 
marks, and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  his  disobedience.  As,  however,  his 
hoofs  were  not  very  delicate  tools,  and  his  method  of  levelling  anything  but  gentle,  the 
maiks  were  more  conspicuous  than  before. 

In  the  East,  the  Ass  is  used  even  more  extensively  than  in  Europe,  and  is  generally 
employed  for  caixying  burdens  or  for  the  saddle,  the  horse  being  used  more  for  ostentation 
or  for  warfare  than  for  the  mere  conveyance  of  human  beings  from  one  spot  to  another. 
The  following  account  of  donkey-riding  in  Cairo,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  gives  a  most  vivid 
and  animated  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ass  is  employed  in  the  East. 

'*  To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself  to  the  ways  of  those  long* 
eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which  I  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  bazaars. 
Donkey-riding  is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the  Frank  quarters  on 
foot  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  followed  by  not  less  than  six  donkeys,  with  their 
drivera  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two  hours,  was 
obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt  When  we  first  appeared  in  the 
gateway  of  an  hotel,  equipped  for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter  whipped  us  a  path  through 
the  yelling  and  brajdng  mob.  After  one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy 
named  Eish,  who  for  five  piastres  a  day  furnished  strong  and  ambitious  Donkeys,  which 
he  kept  ready  at  the  door  firom  m(»ming  till  night  The  other  drivers  respected  Eish's 
privil^e,  and  thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble. 

The  donkeys  are  so  small  that  xay  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end 
to  their  strength  and  endiurance.  Their  gait^  whether  in  pace  or  in  gallop,  is  so  easy  and 
light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  drivera  take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned, 
red  saddles,  and  in  hanging  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  the  bridles.  They  keep  their  donkeys 
close  shorn,  and  frequently  beautify  them  by  painting  them  various  coloura  The  first 
animal  I  rode  had  legs  barred  like  a  zebra's,  and  my  Mend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flanks  and 
a  yellow  belly.  The  dhv«:s  run  behind  them  with  a  short  stick,  punching  them  bom 
time  to  time,  or  giving  them  a  sharp  pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  their 
donkeys,  and  I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  frequently  received 
a  beating  on  returning  home  empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  bazaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hazardous  on  donkey-back  as  on 
foot ;  but  it  is  the  difference  between  knocking  somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down 
yourself,  and  one  certainly  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting 
to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided.  The  driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are 
dafihed  at  full  speed  into  a  confusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-carriers 
and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out  'Bess '  (enough),  Ftacooy  and  other  desperate  adjurations : 
the  driver^s  only  reply  is,  '  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  \*  You  dodge  your  head  under  a 
camel  load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel  of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk 
plimip  in  the  back;  you  miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit  stand;  you  scatter  a 
company  of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some  more  quiet  street 
with  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  has  stormed  a  battery. 

At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nervous,  but  presently  I  let  the  donkey  go 
his  own  way,  and  took  a  curious  interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  ran  of  striking  or 
being  struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent  collision,  but  by  a 
series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges,  he  generally  carried  you  through  in  safety.  The 
cries  of  the  driver  running  behin<£  gave  me  no  little  amusement  T^e  howadji  comes  I 
Take  care  on  the  right  hand  I  Take  care  on  the  left  hand  I  0  man,  take  care !  O  maiden, 
take  care !  0  boy,  get  out  of  the  way !  The  howadji  comes  I'  Kish  had  strong  lungs 
and  his  donkey  woiild  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so  wherever  we  went  we  contributed  our 
full  share  to  the  universal  noise  and  confusion.'* 

The  colour  of  the  Ass  is  a  uniform  grey,  a  dark  streak  passing  along  the  spine,  and 
another  stripe  being  drawn  transversely  across  the  shoulders.  In  the  quagga  and  zebra 
these  stripes  are  much  more  extended. 
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The  cross-breed  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  which  is  commonly  known  by  4* 
name  of  the  Mule,  is  a  very  valuable  animal  for  certain  purposes,  possessing  the  strengtii 
and  power  of  the  horse,  with  the  hardiness  and  sure  foot  of  the  ass.  The  largest  m 
most  useful  Mules  are  thosa  which  are  produced  by  a  male  ass  and  a  mare,  the  hxp 
Spanish  Ass  being  the  best  for  this  purpose.  In  Spain  and  in  many  eastern  oounlaies  tke 
Mule  is  an  anim^d  of  some'impoi-tance,  the  parents  being  selected  as  carefully  as  those  of 
the  horse  itself.  The  chief  drawback  in  the  rearing  of  this  animal  is  that  it  is 
unproductive,  and  is  incapable  of  continuing  its  species,  so  that  there  can  be  no  definite 
breed  of  Mules,  as  of  horses  and  asses. 

The  Wild  Asses  are  all  celebrated  for  their  extreme  fleetness  and  sureness  of  foo^a^J 
among  them  the  DziOGETAi,  Khue,  or  Koulan  deserves  especial  mention. 

This  animal  is  so  wonderfully  swift  that  it  cannot  be  overtaken  even  by  a  fl«e* 
Arabian  horse,  and  if  it  can  get  upon  hilly  or  rocky  groimd,  it  bids  defiance  to  «U 
wingless  enemies.  Not  even  the  greyhound  can  follow  it  with  any  hope  of  success  when 
it  once  leaves  level  ground.  This  great  speed  renders  it  a  favourite  object  of  chase  with 
the  natives  of  the  countries  which  it  inhabits ;  and  whether  in  Persia  or  India,  it  is  held  to 
be  the' noblest  of  game.  Sometimes  the  falcon  is  trained  to  aid  in  the  chase  of  the  WiU 
Ass,  but  the  usual  method  of  securing  this  animal  is  to  drive  it  towards  rocky  ground, 
and  to  kill  it  with  a  rifle  bullet  as  it  stands  in  fancied  security  upon  some  lofty  crag. 

It  lives  in  troops,  descending  to  the  plains  during  the  winter  months,  and  retimzing 
to  the  cooler  hills  as  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  be  impleasantly  warm.  It  is  veiy 
common  in  Mesopotamia,  and  is  always  a  most  shy  and  wary,  as  well  as  swift  animal 
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Each  troop  is  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  who  sways  his  subjects  with  unlimited 
authority,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  make  all  needful  arrangements  for  their  welfare. 

The  honour  gf  success  is  not  the  only  motive  which  urges  the  hunters  to  pursue  the 
Dziggetai,  for  its  flesh  is  remarkably  excellent,  and  is  univeraally  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  dainties.  The  localities  inhabited  by  this  animal  are  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  the 
shores  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Punjab.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  pale  reddish-brown  in 
the  summer,  fading  into  a  grey-brown  in  the  winter,  and  marked  with  a  black  stripe 
along  the  spine,  becoming  wider  upon  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Akotheb  species  of  Wild  Ass  is  the  Kiang,  or  Wild  Ass  of  Thibet,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  the  Wild  Horse  of  Thibet,  because  its  noise  resembles  the  neighing 
of  that  animal  rather  than  the  braying  of  the  ass. 

The  Kiang  inhabits  the  high  table-lands  of  its  native  country,  and  is  wonderfully 
fleet  and  active  in  traversing  level  or  uneven  ground.  It  is  a  rather  large  animal ;  a 
full-sized  adult  from  Chinese  Tartary  measuring  fourteen  hands  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 
It  lives  in  little  troops  of  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  is  found  in  districts  where  the  cold 
is  most  intense,  the  thermometer  falling  below  zero  in  the  localities  which  are  most 
frequented  by  them.  As  they  pass  their  lives  in  such  a  climate,  they  are  necessarily 
furnished  with  warm,  woolly  coats,  which  are  of  different  colour  and  thickness  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  In  the  summer  the  fur  is  short,  smooth,  and  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown,  but  in  winter  the  hair  becomes  long  and  rather  wooUy,  and  fades  into  a  light  grey 
brown.  The  legs  too  change  the  tinting,  being  straw-coloured  in  summer  and  whitish  in 
winter.  A  broad  black  line  is  drawn  along  the  back,  but  there  is  no  transverse  band 
1.  91. 
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across  the  shoulders,  nor  are  their  young  marked  with  zebra-like  stripes,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  young  DziggetaL 

It  is  a  swift  and  wary  animal,  fleeing  in  terror  before  the  hunter,  and  yet  stopping  at 
intervals  to  gaze  on  the  object  of  its  alann.  Unless  the  hunter  is  very  sure  of  his  aim, 
he  will  not  risk  a  shot,  for  the  animals  are  so  terrified  by  the  report  and  the  flash  that 
they  forget  their  curiosity  in  their  fear,  and  gallop  away  at  the  best  of  their  speed,  which 
soon  carries  them  out  of  danger.  It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  can  be  put  in 
training  like  a  horse  or  a  domestic  ass. 

Afbica  produces  some  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Wild  Asses,  equalling  the 
Asiatic  species  in  speed  and  beauty  of  form,  and  far  suipassing  them  in  richness  of  colour 
and  boldness  of  marking. 

The  QUAGOA  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  cross  between  the  common  wild  ass  and  the 
zebra,  as  it  only  partially  possesses  the  characteristic  zebra-stripes,  and  is  decorated 
merely  upon  the  hind  and  fore-parts  of  the  body.  The  streaks  are  not  so  deep  as  they 
ai-e  in  the  zebra,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen,  legs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  which  are  whitish-grey.  The  Quagga  lives  in  large 
herds,  and  is  much  persecuted  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  who  pursue  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  sldn  and  its  flesh,  both  of  which  are  in  high  estimation. 

A  NBABEB  approach  to  the  true  zebra  is  seen  in  the  animal  wliich  is  indifferently  termed 
the  Dauw,  the  Peechi,  or  Bubchell's  Zebra.  This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern 
i\Mca>  where  it  is  found  in  large  herds  south  of  the  Orange  River.  Unlike  the  wild  a^ 
of  Asia,  the  Dauw  keeps  aloof  from  the  rocky  and  hilly  districts,  and  is  only  found  on  the 
plains,  where  it  wanders  in  company  with  ostriches,  various  antelopes,  and  other  strange 
comrades.  The  general  appearance  of  this  species  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  zebra,  from  which  animal  it  may  be  immediately  distinguished  by  the  colour, 
number,  and  extent  of  the  dark  stripes  and  bands.  In  the  Dauw,  the  stripes  are  not  so 
black  as  in  the  zebra,  and  instead  of  covering  the  entire  body  and  Umbs,  they  only  extend 
over  the  head,  neck,  body,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  legs.  The  general  colour  of  the 
fur  is  a  pale-brown,  becoming  greyish-white  upon  the  abdomen  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs. 

like  many  other  gregarious  animals  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Dauw  is  found  to  make 
periodical  migrations,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  itself  with  the  food  that  has  failed  in 
its  original  £strict.  In  times  of  scarcity  the  Dauw,  together  with  several  species  of 
antelope,  visits  the  cultivated  lands,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  growing  crops. 
When  rain  has  £Edlen,  and  the  forsaken  districts  have  regained  their  fertility,  the  Dauw 
leaves  the  scene  of  its  plunder,  and  returns  to  its  ancient  pasturage. 

The  Dauw  is  capable  of  a  partial  domestication,  and  can  be  tamed  to  a  considerable 
extent  It  is,  however,  considered  as  possessing  a  tetchy  and  uncertain  temper,  and  is  of 
too  obstinate  a  disposition  to  be  of  much  use  to  man.  By  the  Matabili  and  Bechuani 
Kaffirs  it  is  called  Peet-sey,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  have  given  it  the  name  of  Bonte- 
quagga. 

Among  all  the  species  of  the  Ass  tribe,  the  Zebba  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuona  and 
the  most  beautiful. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Zebra  is  a  creamy  white,  marked  regularly  with  velvety 
black  stripes  that  cover  the  entire  head,  neck,  body,  and  limbs,  and  extend  down  to  the 
very  feet  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  stripes  are  drawn  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
part  of  the  body  on  which  they  occur,  so  that  the  stripes  of  the  legs  are  horizontal,  whik 
those  of  the  body  are  vertical  The  abdomen  and  inside  faces  of  the  thighs  are  cream- 
white,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  is  nearly  black.  This  arrangement  of  colouring  is  strangely 
similar  to  that  of  the  tiger,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  "  Hippotigris»"  or 
Horse-tiger,  among  some  zoologists,  ancient  and  modem.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  developed 
into  a  kind  of  dewlap,  and  the  tail  is  sparingly  covered  with  coarse  black  hair.  By  the 
Cape  colonists  it  is  (Mdled  "  Wilde  Paard,"  or  Wild  Horse. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  flesh  of  1^  Zebra  is  not  very  inviting,  being  rather  tough, 
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coarse,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  flavour.  The  Boers,  wlio  call  thenidelves  by  the  title  of 
"  baptized  men,"  think  they  would  be  derogating  from  their  dignity  to  partake  of  the  flcbh 
of  the  Zebra,  and  generously  leave  the  animal  to  be  consumed  by  their  Hottentot  servants. 
When  wounded,  the  Zebra  gives  a  kind  of  groan,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a 
dying  man. 

In  disposition  the  Zebra  is  fierce,  obstinate,  and  nearly  untameable.  The  eflforts  used 
by  Mr.  Earey  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  Zebra  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  are  now  matter 
of  history.  The  little  brindled  animal  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the  huge  savages  on 
whom  he  had  so  successfully  operated,  and  it  overset  some  of  his  calculations  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  able  to  kick  as  fiercely  from  three  legs  as  a  horse  from  four. 

In  its  habits  the  Zebra  resembles  the  dziggetai  more  than  the  dauw,  as  it  is  always 
found  in  hilly  districts,  and  inhabits  the  high  craggy  mountain  ranges  in  preference  to  the 
plains.  It  is  a  mild  and  very  timid  animal,  fleeing  instinctively  to  its  mountain  home  as 
soon  as  it  is  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a  strange  object. 

Between  the  zebras  and  the  domestic  ass  several  curious  Mules  have  been  produced, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
wherever  a  cross  breed  has  taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  male  parent  seems  to  l)e 
permanently  impressed  on  the  mother,  who  in  her  subsequent  offspring  imprints  upoii 
them  some  characteristic  of  the  interlopor. 
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PACHYDllRMATA; 

OR,    THICK-SKINNED    ANIMALa 

The  important  family  of  the  Elephantidae  includes,  according  to  the  catalot^e  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Elephants,  Tapirs,  Swine,  Hyrax,  Bhinoceros,  and  Hippopotamus.  All 
these  animals,  however  dififerent  their  aspect,  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  by  means  ol 
certain  members  of  the  family,  which,  although  now  extinct,  have  been  recovered  throogfa 
the  assistance  of  geological  researches. 

Of  Elephants,  two  distinct  species  are  found  in  different  continents,  the  one  inhabiting 
Asia»  and  the  other  taking  up  its  residence  in  Africa.  According  to  some  zoologists^  these 
animals  belong  to  different  genera,  but  the  distinctions  between  the  two  creatures  are  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  warrant  such  a  suggestion.  Although  the  Asiatic  and  African 
Elephants  are  very  similar  in  external  form,  they  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and  the  size  of  the  ear.  In  the  Asiatic  animal, 
the  head  is  elongated,  the  forehead  concave,  and  the  ears  of  ordinary  size,  while  in  the 
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African  Elephant  the  head  is  much  shorter,  the  forehead  convex,  and  the  ears  of  enormoos 
magnitude,  nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  hanging  with  their  tips  below  the 
neck. 

The  molar  teeth  also  afford  excellent  indicatious  of  the  country  to  which  their 
owner  has  belonged,  for  the  enamel  upon  the  surface  of  the  teeth  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant 
is  moulded  into  a  number  of  narrow  bands  like  folded  ribands,  while  that  of  the  African 
species  is  formed  into  five  or  six  diamond  or  lozenge  shaped  folds.  Indeed,  each  molar 
tooth  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  flat,  broad  teeth,  which  are  fastened  closely 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  mass.  Only  a  portion  of  each  tooth  is  externally 
visible,  the  remainder  being  hidden  in  the  jaw,  and  moving  forward  as  the  exposed  portion 
is  worn  away.  When  the  whole  tooth  is  thus  worn  out,  it  falls  from  the  jaw,  and  its  place 
is  taken  by  another  which  has  been  forming  behind  it  In  this  manner  the  Elephant 
sheds  its  molar  teeth  six  or  seven  times  in  the  course  of  its  life.  The  tusks,  however,  are 
permanent,  and  are  retained  during  the  whole  of  the  aniixial's  existence.  There  are  a  pair 
of  small  ''milk-tusks''  when  the  Elephant  is  in  its  childhood,  but  these  are  soon  shed 
and  replaced  by  the  true  tusks.  In  the  Indian  Elephant  only  the  males  are  furnished 
with  tusks,  and  not  every  individual  of  that  sex,  whereas  in  the  African  species  both  sexes 
are  supplied  with  these  valuable  appendages,  those  of  the  male  being  much  larger  and 
heavier  than  those  of  his  mate. 

The  Elephant,  whether  Asiatic  or  African,  always  lives  in  herds,  varying  greatly  in 
numbers,  and  being  always  found  in  the  deepest  forests,  or  in  their  near  vicinity.  Both 
species  are  fond  of  water,  and  are  never  found  at  any  great  distance  from  some  stream  or 
fountain,  although  they  can  and  do  make  tolerably  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  needful  supply  of  liquid.  They  have  a  curious  capability  of  laying  up  a 
store  of  water  in  their  interior,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  camel,  but  possess  the 
strange  accomplishment  of  drawing  the  liquid  supply  from  their  stomachs  by  means  of 
their  trunks,  and  scattering  it  in  a  shower  over  their  backs  in  order  to  cool  their  heated 
bodies.  When  drinking,  the  Elephant  inserts  the  tip  of  his  trunk  into  the  stream,  fills 
its  cavities  with  water,  and  then,  turning  his  trunk  so  as  to  get  the  extremity  well  into  his 
throaty  he  discharges  its  contents  fairly  into  his  stomach,  where  it  may  be  heard  to  splash 
by  any  one  who  is  in  near  proximity  to  the  animaL 

The  strangest  portion  of  the  Elephant's  form  is  the  trunk,  or  proboscis.  This  wonderful 
appendage  is  in  feict  a  development  of  the  upper  lips  and  the  nose,  and  is  perforated 
through  its  entire  length  by  the  nostrils,  and  is  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  kind 
of  finger-like  appendage,  which  enables  the  animal  to  pluck  a  single  blade  of  grass,  or  to 
pick  a  minute  object  from  the  ground.  The  value  of  the  proboscis  to  the  Elephant  is 
incredible ;  without  its  aid  the  creature  would  soon  starve.  The  short,  thick  neck  would 
prevent  it  from  stooping  to  graze,  while  the  projecting  tusks  would  effectually  hinder  it 
from  reaching  any  vegetables  which  might  grow  at  the  level  of  its  moutL  And  as  it 
would  be  unable  to  dmw  water  into  its  mou&  without  the  use  of  the  trunk  thirst  would 
in  a  veiy  short  time  end  its  existence. 

As  the  trunk  is  required  for  so  many  purposes,  it  must  needs  be  capable  of  extension, 
contraction,  and  of  flexibility  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  possessed  of  enormous  strength. 
In  order  to  effect  these  conditions,  the  trunk  is  composed  of  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
distinct  muscles,  some  of  whidi  run  longitudinally  along  the  axis  of  the  proboscis,  and 
others  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  When  the  trunk  is  at  rest,  its  siurface 
is  covered  with  a  series  of  thick,  transverse  wrinkles  or  corrugations,  which  become  less 
distinct  as  this  appendage  is  gradually  stretched,  and  vanish  entirely  when  it  is  extended 
to  its  full  length.  The  little  finger-like  appendage  at  its  tip  is  slightly  different  in  shape 
in  the  two  sexes. 

In  order  to  support  the  enormous  weight  of  the  teeth,  tusks,  and  proboscis,  the  head  is 
required  to  be  of  very  large  dimensions,  so  as  to  afford  support  for  the  powerful  muscles 
and  tendons  which  are  requisite  for  such  a  task.  It  is  also  needful  that  lightness  should 
be  combined  with  magnitude,  and  this  double  condition  is  very  beautifully  fulfilled.  TTie 
skull  of  the  Elephant,  instead  of  being  a  mere  bony  shell  round  the  brain,  is  enormously 
enlarged  by  the  separation  of  its  bony  plates,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  a 
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rast  number  of  honeycomb-like  bony  cells,  their  walls  being  hardly  thicker  than  strong 
paper,  and  their  hollows  filled  during  the  life  of  the  animal  with  a  kind  of  semi-liquid  fat 
or  oH  The  brain  lies  in  a  comparatively  small  cavity  within  this  cellular  stractuie, 
and  is  therefore  defended  from  the  severe  concussions  which  it  would  otherwise  ezpeiience 
from  the  frequency  with  which  the  animal  employs  its  head  as  a  battering-ram.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  dilHculty  of  killing  an  Elephant  by  aiming  at  the  h^d,  for  unless 
the  shot  be  directed  towards  one  of  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the  brain,  such  as  the  eye, 
the  ear,  or  the  nostril,  the  bullet  only  enters  the  mass  of  bony  cells,  and  does  comparatively 
little  damage.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as  the  skull  of  the  Asiatic  and  AifiicaB 
Elephant  is  different  in  shape,  a  bullet  which  will  destroy  one  animal  might  have  little 
effect  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  support  the  enormous  weight  which  rests  upon  them,  the  legs  are  very  stout, 
and  are  set  perpendicularly,  without  that  bend  in  the  hinder  leg  which  is  found  in  most 
animals,  lliere  is  no  elongated  cannon  bone  in  the  Elephant,  so  that  the  hind  l^;s  are 
without  the  so-called  knee-joint  This  structure,  however,  is  of  infinite  use  to  the  animal 
when  it  climbs  or  descends  steep  acclivities,  a  feat  which  it  can  perform  with  marveUous 
easa  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  localities  which  would  be 
totally  inaccessible  to  a  horse  are  traversed  by  the  Elephant  with  perfect  ease. 

In  descending  from  a  height,  the  animal  performs  a  very  curious  series  of  manoeuvre& 
Kneeling  down,  with  its  fore-feet  stretched  out  in  front,  and  its  lunder  legs  bent  back- 
ward, as  is  their  wont,  the  Elephant  hitches  one  of  its  fore-feet  upon  some  projection  or  in 
some  crevice,  and  bluing  firmly  upon  this  support^  lowers  itself  for  a  short  distance. 
It  then  advances  the  other  foot,  secures  it  in  l^e  manner,  and  slides  still  farther,  never 
losing  its  hold  of  one  place  of  vantage  until  another  is  gained  Should  no  suitable 
projection  be  found,  the  Elephant  scrapes  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  its  advanced  foot^  and 
makes  use  of  this  artificial  aepression  in  its  descent  If  the  declivity  be  veiy  steep,  the 
animal  will  not  desoend  in  a  direct  line,  but  makes  an  oblique  track  along  the  face  of  the 
hilL  Although  the  description  of  this  curious  process  occupies  some  time,  the  actual  feat 
is  performed  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Though  the  foot  of  an  Elephant  is  extremely  large,  it  is  most  admirably  formed  for  the 
purpose  which  it  is  destined  to  fulfil,  and  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  fall  heavily  upon 
the  ground.  The  hoof  that  incloses  the  foot  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  homy  plates 
that  are  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  common  carriage-spiing,  and  seem  to  guard  the 
animal  from  the  jarring  (^ock  of  the  heavy  Umb  upon  the  soil  Those  who  for  the  first 
time  witness  the  walk  or  the  run  of  the  Elephant,  are  always  surprised  at  the  silent  ease 
of  the  creature's  free,  sweeping  step.  As  there  is  no  short  ligament  in  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  hind  foot  is  swung  forward  at  each  step,  clearing  the  groimd  easily,  but 
being  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketeh  of  the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  both 
species  of  Elephants,  I  will  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  Asiatic  animal 

The  Asiatic  ELSPHAirr  bears  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  capabilities  as  a  servant  and 
companion  of  man,  and  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  ite  intellectual  factdties. 
Hundreds  of  these  animals  are  annually  captured,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
become  wholly  subjected  to  their  owners,  and  learn  to  obey  their  commands  with  implicit 
submission.  Indeed,  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  is  never  so  conspicuous  as  in  the 
f upremacy  which  man  maintains  over  so  gigantic  and  clever  an  animal  as  the  Elephant 
In  all  work  which  requires  the  application  of  great  strength,  combined  with  singular 
judgment,  the  Elephant  is  supreme ;  but  as  a  mere  puller  and  hauler  it  is  of  no  v^y  great 
value.  In  piling  logs,  for  example,  the  Elephant  soon  learns  the  proper  mode  of  arrange- 
ment,  and  will  place  them  upon  each  other  with  a  regularity  that  would  not  be  suipas^ 
by  human  workmen.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  mentions  a  pair  of  Elephante  that  were 
accustomed  to  labour  conjointly,  and  which  had  been  taught  to  raise  their  wood  piles  to  a 
considerable  height  by  constructing  an  inclined  plane  of  sloping  beams,  and  rolling  the 
logs  up  the  beams.  The  same  writer,  in  his  most  valuable  work  on  Ceylon,  gives  the 
following  curious  instance  of  intelligence  la  an  Elephant : — 
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*'  One  evening,  while  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  Major  Davie's  party  in  1803,  my  horse  evinced  some  excitement  at  a  noise  which 
approached  us  in  the  thick  jungle,  and  which  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  ejaculation, 
Urmph  I  urmphl  in  a  hoarse  and  dissatisfied  tone.  A  turn  in  the  forest  explained  the 
mystery,  by  oringing  me  face  to  face  with  a  tame  Elephant^  unaccompanied  by  any 
attendant.  He  was  labouring  painfully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  he 
balanced  across  his  tusks,  but  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his  head 
to  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways  ;  and  the  exertion  and  inconvenience  combined, 
led  him  to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed  the  composure  of  my  horse. 

On  seeing  us  halt,  the  Elephant  raised  his  head,  reconnoitred  us  for  a  moment^  then 
Hung  down  the  timber,  and  forced  himself  backwards  among  the  brushwood,  so  as  to  leave 
a  passage,  of  which  he  expected  us  to  avail  ourselves.  My  horse  still  hesitated :  the 
Elephant  observed,  and  impatiently  thrust  himself  still  deeper  into  the  jungle,  repeating 
his  cry  of  urmph  !  but  in  a  voice  evidently  meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on.  Still  the 
horse  trembled ;  and,  anxious  to  observe  the  instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I 
forbore  anv  interference :  again  the  Elephant  wedged  himself  farther  in  amongst  the  trees, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him,  and  after  the  horse  had  done  so,  tremblingly 
and  timidly,  I  saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up  his  heavy  burthen,  turn  and  balance 
it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume  his  route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  his  discontented 
remonstrance." 

Another  Elephant  of  Ceylon  performed  a  feat  of  equal  sagacity. 

By  profession  he  was  a  builder,  and  was  employed  in  laying  stones  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  overseer.  Whenever  he  completed  one  course,  he  signalled  to  the  overseer, 
who  came  and  inspected  his  work,  and  after  ascertaining  that  the  task  was  properly 
performed,  gave  the  signal  to  lay  another  course.  On  one  occasion,  the  Elephant  placed 
liimself  against  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  refused  to  move  from  the  spot,  wheji  the  overseer 
came  to  the  part  of  the  wall  which  his  body  concealed.  The  overseer,  however,  insisted 
on  the  animal's  moving  aside,  and  the  Elephant,  seeing  that  his  ruse  had  failed, 
immediately  set  hard  to  work  at  puUing  down  the  wall  which  he  had  just  built^  and 
which  was  defective  in  the  spot  which  he  had  been  attempting  to  conceal  from  the 
inspector's  eye. 

Although  so  valuable  an  animal  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  the  Elephant  is  hardly  so 
effective  an  assistant  as  is  generally  supposed.  "The  workiiag  Elephant^"  says  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  "is  always  a  delicate  animal,  and  requires  watchfulness  and  care ;  as  a  beast  of 
burden  he  is  unsatisfactory ;  for  although  in  point  of  mere  strength  there  is  hardly  any 
weight  which  could  be  conveniently  placed  on  him  that  he  could  not  cany,  it  is  difficult 
to  pack  it  without  causing  abrasions  that  afterwards  ulcerate.  His  skin  is  easily  chafed 
by  harness,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Either  during  long  droughts,  or  too  much  moisture, 
his  feet  are  liable  to  sores,  which  render  him  non-^ective  for  months.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  provide  him  with  some  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  from  his 
extreme  weight  and  mode  of  planting  the  foot,  they  have  all  been  imsuccessfuL  His  eyes 
are  also  liable  to  frequent  inflammation.  In  Ceylon,  the  murrain  among  cattle  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  carries  off  great  numbers  of  animals,  wild  as  well  as  tame.  In 
such  visitations  the  Elephants  suffer  severely,  not  only  those  at  liberty  in  the  forest,  bat 
those  which  are  carefully  tended  in  the  Gk)vemment  stables. 

On  being  first  subjected  to  work,  the  Elephant  is  liable  to  severe  and  often  fatal 
swellings  of  the  jaws  and  abdomen.  On  the  whole,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
prudence  or  economy  of  maintaim'rg  a  stud  of  Elephants  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  assigned  in  Ceylon.  In  the  rude  and  unopened  parts  of  the  country — where  rivers 
are  to  be  forded,  and  forests  are  only  traversed  by  jungle  paths — ^their  labour  is  of  value 
in  certain  contingencies,  in  the  carrying  of  stores  and  in  the  earlier  operations  for  the 
construction  of  fords  and  bridges  of  timber.  But  in  more  highly  civiUzed  districts,  and 
wherever  macadamized  roads  admit  of  the  employment  of  horses  and  oxen  for  draught, 
I  apprehend  that  the  services  of  Elephants  might,  with  advantage,  be  probably 
reduced,  if  not  sdtogether  dispensed  witL"  The  able  writer  then  proceecfi  to  observe  that 
if  the  peculiar  constitution,  irritability,  and  expensive  maintenance  of  the  Elephant  bo 
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taken  into  consideration,  the  value  of  its  labour  will  be  found  to  be  les8  than  that  of  8 
guod  draught  horse.  The  keep  of  an  Elephant  in  Ceylon  costs  between  six  and  seven 
shillings  per  diem,  and  the  animal  can  only  work,  on  an  average,  four  days  in  each  week ; 
while  the  keep  of  a  powerful  dray  horse,  which  works  five  days  in  the  week,  is  only 
half-Srcrown  per  diem. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant  is  senile,  but  there  are  always  some 
stray  individuals  that  are  not  admitted  into  any  herd,  but  live  in  solitary  moodiness, 
and  axe  termed  "rogues,"  from  their  irritable  temper.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  their  nafeoie 
that  even  when  most  irritated  by  wounds,  they  literally  do  not  know  how  to  kill  their  foe, 
even  if  he  is  lying  at  their  mercy ;  and  there  are  many  instances  where  hunters  who  have 
been  chased  and  struck  down  by  these  animals  have  escaped  without  suffering  any  serious 
damage.  The  tusks  are  seldom  emj^oyed  as  offensive  weapons,  and  the  Elephant  has  but 
little  idea  of  directing  them  towards  an  adversary.  A  momentary  pressure  of  the  foot,  or 
a  blow  with  the  tusk»  would  in  any  case  be  sufficient  to  cause  death,  but  the  animal  seem^ 
to  be  scarcely  aware  of  its  own  power,  and  often  contents  itself  with  kicking  its  prostrate 
foQ  from  foot  to  foot^  hustling  him  between  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs  in  a  very  unpleasant 
manner.  A  little  Indian  Elephant,  that  had  been  much  worried  by  wild  boars,  was 
aocustomed  to  defeat  them  by  receiving  their  charge,  and  then  knocking,  them  about  from 
foot  to  foot  until  they  were  effectually  disabled. 

There  are  two  modes  of  capturing  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  the  one  by  pursuing  solitary 
individuals  and  binding  them  with  ropes  as  they  wander  at  will  through  the  forests,  and 
the  other  by  driving  a  herd  of  Elephants  into  a  previously  prepared  pound,  and  securing 
the  entrance  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  the  former  method,  the  hunters  are  aided  by  certain  trained  females,  termed 
"  koomMes,*'  which  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  with  wonderful  animation,  and  help 
their  riders  in  every  possible  manner.  When  the  koomkies  see  a  fine  male  Elephant,  thev 
advance  carelessly  towards  him,  plucking  leaves  and  grass,  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  presence.  He  soon  becomes  attracted  to  them,  when  they  overwhelm 
him  with  endearing  feminine  blandishments,  and  occupy  his  attention  so  fully  that  he 
does  not  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  ''mahouts,"  or  riders.  These  men,  seeing  the 
Elephant  engaged  with  the  ^koomkies,"  slip  quietly  to  the  ground,  and  attach  their  rope 
nooses  to  his  legs,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  cords  to  some  neighbouring  tree.  Shonld  no 
suitable  tree  be  at  hand,  the  koomkies  are  sagacious  enough  to  comprehend  the  dilemma, 
and  to  ui^  their  victim  towards  some  large  ^e  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
his  struggles.  As  soon  as  the  preparations  are  complete,  the  mahouts  give  the  word 
of  conmiand  to  the  koomkies,  who  move  away,  leaving  the  captive  Elephant  to 
his  fate. 

Finding  himself  deserted  and  bound,  he  becomes  mad  with  rage,  and  struggles  with 
all  his  force  to  get  free.  In  these  furious  efforts,  the  Elephant  displays  a  flexibility  and 
activity  of  body  that  are  quite  surprising,  and  are  by  no  means  in  accordance  wiSi  the 
clumsy,  stiff  aspect  of  its  body  and  limbs.  It  roUs  on  the  ground  in  despair,  it  rends  the 
air  with  furious  cries  of  rage,  it  butts  at  the  fatal  tree  with  dl  its  force,  in  hope  of  bringiotg 
it  to  the  ground,  and  has  been  known  to  stand  with  its  hind  legs  fairly  off  the  ground,  in 
its  furious  endeavours  to  break  the  rope.  After  a  while,  however,  it  finds  its  exertions  to 
be  totally  useless,  and  yields  to  its  conquerors.  Formerly  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
captivity  until  reduced  by  hunger,  but  as  the  ropes  are  apt  to  cut  severely  into  the  ankle, 
and  to  cause  painful  and  dangerous  wounds,  the  time  of  bondage  is  now  shortened  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  animal  removed  to  another  spot  where  ropes  are  needless.  The 
koomkies  afford  invaluable  assistance  both  in  tying  the  animal  and  in  leading  him  aw^ 
from  the  tree  to  which  he  had  been  bound.  One  of  these  animals  is  reported  to  have  gone 
on  a  solitary  hunting  expedition  on  her  own  account,  and  to  have  captured  a  fine  mak 
Elephant^  which  she  tied  to  a  tree  with  some  iron  chains. 

The  second  mode  of  capturing  Elephants  is  more  complicated,  and  secures  a  greater 
number  of  beasts  at  a  time,  but  as  it  necessarily  includes  the  young,  the  old,  and  the 
vigorous  of  both  sexes  in  the  general  seizure^  its  results  are  not  so  admirable  as  might 
be  anticipated. 
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Tiie  inclosure  iiito  which  the  Elephants  are  driven  is  termed  a  "keddah/'  and  it 
ingeniously  constructed  of  stout  logs  and  posts,  which  are  supported  by  strong  Imttressei 
and  are  so  arranged  that  a  man  call  pass  through  the  interstices  between  the  logs. 
When  the  keddah  is  set  in  good  order,  a  vast  number  of  himters  form  themselves  into  a 
huge  circle,  inclosing  one  or  more  herds  of  Elephants,  and  moving  gradually  towBfds  the 
inclosure  of  the  keddah,  and  arranging  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
entrance  towards  the  keddah  always  open.  When  they  have  thus  brought  the  hwd  to 
the  proper  spot,  a  business  which  will  often  consume  several  weeks,  the  Elephants  axe 
excited  by  shouts,  the  waving  of  hands  and  spears,  &c.,  to  move  towards  the  inclosure, 
which  is  cunningly  concealed  by  the  trees  among  which  it  is  built.  If  the  operation 
should  take  place  at  night,  the  surrounding  hunters  are  supplied  with  burning  torches, 
while  the  keddah  is  carefiilly  kept  in  darkness.  Being  alarmed  by  the  noise  and  tte 
flames,  the  Elephants  rush  instinctively  to  the  only  open  space,  and  are  thus  fairly 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  keddah,  from  whidi  they  never  emerge  again  save 
as  captives. 

The  terrified  animals  run  round  and  round  the  inclosure,  and  often  attempt  a  desperate 
charge,  but  are  always  driven  back  by  the  torch-bearers,  who  wave  their  flaming  weapons, 
and  discourage  the  captured  animals  from  their  mediitated  assault.  At  last  the  poor 
creatures  are  so  bewildered  and  fatigued,  that  they  gather  together  in  the  centa?e  of  the 
keddah,  and  are  then  considered  to  be  ready  for  the  professional  Elephant-hunters. 
These  courageous  men  enter  the  keddah  either  on  foot  or  upon  the  backs  of  their 
koomkies,  and  contrive  to  tie  every  one  of  the  captives  to  some  spot  from  whence  it 
cannot  move.  Most  ingenious  stratagems  are  employed  by  the  hunters  in  this  perilous 
task,  the  details  of  which  may  be  found  in  many  works  on  the  subject 

When  the  natives  hunt  the  Elephant  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  ivory  or  his  flesh,  and 
do  not  care  to  take  him  alive,  they  achieve  their  object  by  stealing  cautiously  upon  him 
as  he  dozes,  and  by  gently  tickling  one  of  his  hind-feet  with  a  slight  twig  they  induce 
him  to  lift  the  foot  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  does  so,  tile  hunters,  who  are 
furnished  with  a  mallet  and  a  sharp  wooden  spike  about  eight  inches  in  length,  drive  the 
spike  into  his  foot,  and  effectually  lame  him  with  a  single  blow.  He  is  then  quite  at 
their  disposal,  and  is  easily  despatched.  The  flesh  of  the  Elephant  is  thought  to  be  very 
poor  indeed ;  but  the  heart,  the  tongue,  the  trunk,  and  the  foot,  are  considered  to  be  good 
eating  if  properly  dressed. 

The  "points **  of  a  good  Elephant  are  as  important  in  India  and  Oeylon  as  those  of  a 
horse  in  Europe.  In  a  native  work  upon  the  Elephant,  quoted  by  Sir  El  Tennoit,  the 
points  are  given  as  follows : — "  The  softness  of  the  skin,  the  red  colour  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  the  forehead  expanded  and  full,  the  ears  large  and  rectangular,  the  trunk  broad 
at  the  root,  and  blotched  with  pink  in  front,  the  eyes  light  and  kindly,  the  cheeks  large, 
the  neck  full,  the  back  level,  the  chest  square,  the  fore-legs  short  and  convex  in  front,  ttie 
hind  quarters  plump,  five  nails  in  each  foot>  all  smooth,  elastic,  and  round.  An  £lq)haiit 
with  ^  these  perfections  will  impart  glory  and  magnificence  to  the  king." 

The  herds  in  which  these  animals  congregate  are  not  of  very  great  size,  ccmtaining 
only  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  and  consisting,  as  is  generally  thought 
by  men  of  practical  experience,  of  members  of  the  same  family.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  certain  physical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  shape  of  the 
trunk  or  the  head,  have  been  found  in  every  member  of  the  same  herd.  Sometimes  these 
herds  will  associate  with  each  other  for  a  time,  but  at  the  smallest  alarm  each  little  floek 
assembles  together  independently  of  the  others.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  whole 
herd  has  never  been  known  to  charge  a  foe  simultaneously.  The  leader  generally  faoes 
the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  herd  manoeuvre  in  his  rear ;  but  that  the  entire 
herd  should  unite  in  a  charge,  is  a  circumstance  never  yet  known  to  occur.  The  Asiatic 
Elephant  wiU  permit  the  temporary  society  of  other  animals,  and  may  be  seen  at  a 
fountain  or  feeding  on  an  open  space  in  close  proximity  to  deer  and  wild  buffaloes, 
neither  animal  displaying  any  aversion  to  or  fear  of  the  other. 

In  its  general  habits  the  Elephant  is  restless  and  irritable,  or  rather  "fidgety,"  never 
remaining  quite  still,  but  always  in  motion  in  some  way  or  other.     At  one  time  it  will 
1.  92.  ^ 
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sway  backwards  and  forwards,  at  another  it  will  stoop  and  rise  continually,  or  it  will  be 
getting  sand  or  water  and  sprinkling  it  over  its  body,  or  it  will  pluck  a  leafy  branch  and 
wave  it  slowly  and  gracefully  over  its  back.  It  is  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  has  a  curious 
predilection  for  drawing  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water  into  its  trunk,  and  discharging  it 
over  its  body.  It  is  an  admirable  swimmer^  and  will  cross  large  rivers  with  perfect  ease. 
Sometimes  it  prefers  walking  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  merely  protruding  the  tip  of  its 
proboscis  above  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  breathing. 

Hie  Indian  Elephant  is  employed  more  for  purposes  of  state  or  for  sport  than  for  hard 
labour,  and  is  especially  trained  for  tiger-hunting.  As  there  is  a  natural  dread  of  the  tiger 
deeply  implanted  in  the  Elephant's  being,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  teach  the  animal  to 
approach  its  brindled  foe.  A  stuffed  tiger-^kin  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
continually  presented  to  the  Elephant  until  he  learns  to  lose  all  distrust  of  the  inanimate 
object,  and  to  strike  it,  to  crush  it  with  his  feet»  or  to  pierce  it  with  his  tusksL  After  a 
while,  a  boy  is  put  inside  the  tiger-skin,  in  order  to  accustom  the  Elephant  to  the  sight  of 
the  tiger  in  motion.  The  last  stage  in  the  proceedings  is  to  procure  a  dead  tiger,  and  to 
substitute  it  for  the  stuffed  representativa  Even  with  all  this  training,  it  most  frequently 
happens,  that  when  the  Elephant  is  brought  to  face  a  veritable  living  tiger,  the  fierce 
bounds,  savage  yells,  and  furious  eyes  of  the  beast  are  so  discouraging,  that  he  turns  tail« 
and  makes  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  spot.  Hardly  one  Elephant  out  of  ten  will  &oe 
an  angry  tiger. 

The  Elephant  is  always  guided  by  a  mahout,  who  sits  astride  upon  its  neck  and  directs 
the  movements  of  the  animal  by  means  of  his  voice,  aided  by  a  kind  of  spiked  hook,  called 
the  haunkus,  which  is  applied  to  the  animal's  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  driver's 
wishes  to  the  Elephant.  The  persons  who  ride  upon  the  Elephant  are  either  placed  in 
the  howdah,  a  kind  of  wheelless  carriage  strapped  on  the  animaFs  back,  or  sit  upon  a 
large  pad,  which  is  furnished  w\th  cross  ropes  in  order  to  give  a  firm  hold.  The  latter 
pl£ui  is  generally  preferred,  as  the  rider  is  able  to  change  his  position  at  will,  and  even  to 
recline  upon  the  Elephant's  back  if  he  should  be  fatigued  by  the  heavy  rolling  gait  of  the 
animal  The  Elephant  generally  kneels  in  order  to  permit  the  riders  to  mounts  and  then 
rises  from  the  ground  with  a  peculiar  swinging  motion  that  is  quite  indescribable,  and  is 
most  discomposing  to  novices  in  the  art  Very  small  Elephants  are  famished  with  a 
saddle  like  that  which  is  used  upon  horses,  and  is  fitted  with  stirrups.  The  saddle, 
however,  cannot  be  conveniently  used  on  animals  that  are  more  than  six  feet  in  height. 

The  size  of  Elephants  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as  sundry  writers  have  given 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  as  an  ordinary  height^  and  have  even  mentioned  instances  where 
Elephants  have  attained  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  It  is  true  that  the  enormous  bulk 
of  the  animal  makes  its  height  appear  much  greater  than  is  really  the  case.  Eight  feet  is 
about  the  average  height  of  a  large  Elephant^  and  nine  or  ten  feet  is  the  utmost  maYiTOnm 
to  which  the  creature  ever  attains. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Elephants  should  be  so  fond  of  intoxicating  liquids 
as  to  be  induced  by  the  promise  of  porter,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  to  perform  tricks  which 
it  would  otherwise  refase  to  attempt  The  natural  food  of  the  Elephant  consists  of  grass 
and  various  leaves,  which  it  plucks  daintily  with  the  tip  of  its  trunk,  and  always  beats 
against  its  fore-legs,  in  order  to  shake  off  the  dust  While  feeding,  the  Elephant  never 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  eats  deliberately,  and  often  pauses  in  its  meal,  as  if  engaged  in 
contemplation.  In  this  country,  the  average  daily  food  of  an  adult  Elephant  is  one  truss 
of  hay,  one  truss  of  straw,  a  bushel  of  barley-meal  and  bran  made  into  a  mash,  thirty 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  six  pints  of  water.  In  Ceylon,  each  Elephant  employs  two  men 
in  cutting  leaves  for  its  sustenance,  and  a  very  large  animal  would  probably  require  the 
services  of  three  leaf-cutters. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Elephant  is  brown,  of  a  lighter  tint  when  the  animal  is  at 
liberty,  and  considerably  deeper  when  its  hide  is  subjected  to  rubbing  with  a  cocoa-nut 
brush,  and  plenty  of  oil  Sometimes  an  albino  or  white  Elephant  is  seen  in  the  forests, 
the  colour  of  the  animal  being  a  pinky-white,  and  aptly  compared  to  the  nose  of  a  white 
horse  The  King  of  Ava>  one  of  whose  titles  is  "  Lord  of  the  White  Elephants,"  generaUy 
contrives  to  monopolize  every  White  Elephant,  and  employs  them  for  purposes  of  state. 
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decorating  them  with  strings  of  priceless  gems,  pearis,  and  gold  coins,  and  lodging  them 
in  the  most  magnificent  of  houses,  where  their  very  eating-troughs  are  of  silver. 

Although  the  tame  Elephant  is  usually  gentle  in  his  disposition,  there  are  certain  times 
in  the  year  when  he  becomes  greatly  excited,  and  is  sometimes  so  powerfully  agitated, 
that  he  will  attack  anything  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  has  often  been  known  even  to 
assault  his  own  keeper.  Elephants  in  this  condition  are  technically  called  "must" 
Elephants,  and  are  carefully  guarded  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts.  On  one  occasion, 
a  mahout  was  forced  to  sit  upon  the  animal's  back  for  several  days  continuously 
not  daring  to  alight  lest  the  infuriated  animal  should  destroy  him.  As  he  sat  upon 
the  creature's  back,  it  constantly  endeavoured  to  pull  him  from  his  seat,  but  was  held 
at  bay  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  "  haxmkus,"  which  wounded  his  trunk  whenever  it 
threatened  the  mahout,  and  caused  such  pain  that  the  animal  was  fain  to  desist  from  its 
deadly  efforts.  While  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  Elephant  is  largely  employed  as 
a  combatant,  being  se^^to  fight  another  "must"  animal  for  the  gratification  of  its  owner. 
Very  heavy  wagers  were  often  laid  upon  these  combatants  by  their  Eastern  owners,  and 
the  fight  was  of  a  most  terrific  character.  Each  Elephant  was  mounted  by  his  own 
mahout,  who  was  furnished  with  a  rope  netting,  to  which  he  clung  as  the  anima.18  met  in 
the  deadly  shock,  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  being  flung  ofli'  the  creature's  back.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  animal  never  interferes  with  a  human  being  provided  he  is 
mounted  upon  an  Elephant's  back,  and  even  the  wild  "  rogue  "  Elephants  do  no  harm  to 
the  men  who  come  to  ensnare  th^m. 

There  are  many  breeds,  or  "  castes,"  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  which  are  distinguished 
by  certain  technical  terms. 

The  Apeican  Elephant  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  extending  from 
Senegal  and  Abyssinia  to  the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Sevewd  conditions  are 
requ^ed  for  its  existence,  such  as  water,  dense  forests,  and  the  absence  of  human 
habitations. 

Although  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  locality  which  it  inhabits,  it  is  not  often  seen  by 
casual  travellers,  owing  to  its  great  vmlance,  and  its  wonderful  power  of  moving  through 
the  tangled  forests  without  noise,  and  without  causing  any  perceptible  agitation  of  tibe 
foliaga  In  spite  of  its  enormous .  dimensions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  invisible  of  forest 
creatures,  and  a  herd  of  Elephants,  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height^  may  stand  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  hunter  without  being  detected  by  him,  even  though  he  is  aware  of  their 
presence.  The  only  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  Elephante  is  by  listening 
for  one  sound  which  they  are  continually  giving  forth,  and  which  they  are  unable  to 
control.  This  pecxdiar  noise  resembles  the  bubbling  of  wine  when  poured  from  a  bottle, 
and  is  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  water  which  is  stored  in  their  interior.  This  curious 
sound  is  emitted  at  regular  intervals,  and  forms  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  creatures  may  be  standing. 

At  the  present  day  the  African  Elephant  is  never  captured  and  domesticated,  although 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  reason  for  such  an  omissioa  In  the  ancient  times,  this  species 
was  trained  for  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  as  regularly  as  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  and  its 
present  immunity  from  a  life  of  captivity  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  fears  or  laziness 
of  the  natives.  The  only  object  in  possessing  the  African  Elephant  is  to  procure  its 
valuable  tusks  and  teetl^  and  to  afford  nourishment  to  the. native  tribes.  Before  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the  Kaffir  tribes,  the  Elephant  was  hunted  by  men  armed 
with  assagais,  or  spears,  and  after  being  unrelentingly  pursued  for  several  successive  days, 
was  at  last  forced  to  succumb  under  the  multitudes  of  missiles  which  penetrated  its  body. 
Now,  however,  the  musket -ball,  however  rude  may  be  the  weapon,  does  great  service  to 
the  black  hunter,  and  the  Elephant  is  slain  in  far  less  time  and  in  greater  numberj)  than 
under  the  old  system. 

When  wounded,  the  African  Elephant  is  a  most  formidable  animal,  charging 
impetuously  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  and  crashing  through  the  heavy  forest  as  if  the 
trees  were  but  stubbla  In  such  a  case,  the  best  resource  of  the  hunter  is  in  his  dogs, 
which  bay  round  the  infuriated  animal,  and  soon  distract  his  attention.   The  bewilderment 
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Vfaich  the  Elephant  feels  at  the  attacks  of  so  small  an  animal  as  a  dog  ia  qiiiti> 
extraordinary.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  at  one  time  will  tiy  to 
kneel  on  his  irritating  foes,  or  will  even  push  down  a  tree  in  hopes  of  crashing  them 
under  its  branches.  This  species  is  not  so  readily  killed  by  a  single  ball  as  is  its  Asiatic 
relative,  but  instances  are  not  wanting  where  an  African  Elephant  has  been  slain  by  t 
single  ball,  which  entered  by  the  nostrils,  and  penetrated  to  the  brain.  In  chasing  this 
animal,  the  white  hunter  always  prefers  a  gun  with  a  very  wide  bore,  as  the  exeeuiion 
which  is  done  depends  more  upon  the  weight  of  the  missile  than  on  the  accoracj  with 
which  it  is  sent.  One  great  value  of  the  heavy  ball,  of  two  or  even  three  ounces  in 
weight,  is,  that  it  will  break  the  leg  of  the  animal,  and  so  render  him  at  once  helplesa 
The  bone  does  not  always  give  way  at  once  when  struck  by  so  heavy  a  ball  but  is  sure  tn 
snap  after  the  animal  has  made  a  few  paces. 

The  most  deadly  gun  for  Elephant  shooting  seems  to  be  a  breech-loader,  either  donbte 
or  single,  and  canying  a  ball  weighing  not  less  than  two  ounces.  All  the  apparatus  of 
ramrod  and  powder-flask  is  thus  rendered  needless,  and  each  charge  being  separately  made 
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up  into  a  cartridge,  is  inserted  into  the  breech,  and  is  ready  for  use  without  the  least  delay. 
Very  accurate  shooting  is  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  pursuit  of  this  giant  game,  as 
the  hunter  can  always  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the  animal,  and  deliver  his  fire 
from  his  horse's  back,  sheering  off  if  the  creature  endeavours  to  charge.  The  bullets 
employed  in  Elephant  shooting  are  always  hardened  with  a  mixture  of  one-eighth  of  tin 
or  solder,  and  a  steel-pointed  bullet  would  probably  be  the  most  deadly  missile  that  ever 
was  employed  for  the  puipose.  The  shell-bullets  might  also  be  used  with  terrible 
effect. 

The  Kaffirs  are  persevering  Elephant-hunters,  and  are  wonderfully  expert  in  tracking 
any  individual  by  the  "  spoor,"  or  track,  which  is  made  by  his  footsteps.  The  foot  of  a 
male  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  roundness  of  its  form,  while  that  of  the  female 
is  more  oval,  and  the  height  of  the  animal  is  also  ascertained  by  measurement  of  the  foot- 
marks, twice  the  circumference  of  the  foot  being  equal  to  the  height  at  the  shoulder.  The 
mode  by  which  the  natives  follow  a  single  Elephant  through  all  the  multiplied  tracks  of 
his  companions  is  very  curious.  The  sole  of  each  Elephant's  foot  is  marked  with  certain 
wrinkles,  which  are  never  precisely  alike  in  any  two  individuals,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  minute  depressions  which  are  found  on  the  human  thumb,  and  which  in  more 
primitive  times  were  employed  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  affixing  a  sign-manual,  by  being 
rubbed  with  ink  and  impressed  upon  the  document.  The  black  hunter,  therefore,  taking 
a  piece  of  soft  clay  or  earth,  works  it  between  his  hands  into  a  firm  and  smooth  mass, 
resembling  the  footmark  in  shape,  and  with  the  point  of  a  thorn  traces  upon  it  a  chart  of 
the  lines  which  are  foimd  on  the  Elephant's  foot  If  he  should  become  bewildered  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  footmarks,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  his  clay  charts  and  is  guided  against 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  one  individual  for  another.  . 

The  death  of  a  large  Elephant  is  great  matter  of  congratulation  among  the  natives, 
who  rejoice  at  the  abundant  supply  of  food  which  wiU  fall  to  their  share.  Almost  eveiy 
portion  of  the  animal  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  whose  strong  jaws  are  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  toughest  meat,  and  whose  accommodating  palates  are  satisfied  with  various  portions 
which  would  be  rejected  by  any  civilized  being.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule 
among  savages,  that  every  part  of  an  animal  which  is  most  repulsive  to  civilized  tastes,  is 
considered  by  the  savage  as  a  luxury,  and  in  many  cases  thought  too  good  to  be  spoiled 
by  cooking.  The  flesh  of  the  Elephant  is  dried  in  order  to  be  formed  into  "  biltongue/*  or 
jerked  meat,  and  the  fat  is  jealously  preserved,  being  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  person 
and  rubbed  copiously  over  the  head  and  body.  Even  the  skin  is  of  service  to  the  natives, 
for  beneath  the  hard,  leather-like  hide,  there  lies  a  tough  inner  skin,  which  is  carefully 
removed  in  large  sheets,  and  is  made  into  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

Some  portions  of  the  Elephant  are^  however,  grateful  even  to  European  palates,  and 
the  foot,  when  baked,  is  really  delicioua  This  part  of  the  animal  is  cooked  by  being  laid 
in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  over  which  a  large  fire  has  been  suffered  to  bum  itself  out,  and  then 
covered  over  with  the  hot  eartL  Another  fire  is  then  built  on  the  spot,  and  permitted  to 
bum  itself  out  as  before,  and  when  the  place  is  thoroughly  cool,  the  foot  is  pi-operly 
cooked.  The  flesh  of  the  boiled  foot  is  quite  soft  and  gelatinous,  something  resembling, 
calf  s  head,  and  is  so  tender  that  it  can  be  scooped  ^way  with  a  spoon.  The  trunk  and 
the  skin  around  the  eye  are  also  enumerated  as  delicacies,  but  have  been  compared  by 
one  who  has  had  practical  experience,  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  shoe-leather  both 
in  toughness  and  evil  flavour. 

The  AMcan  Elephant  is  a  most  suspicious  and  waiy  animal,  being  very  keen  of  scent 
and  acute  of  hearing.  So  sensitive  are  the  animal's  olfactory  faculties,  that  it  can  track 
a  native  by  the  scent  of  his  footsteps,  although  perhaps  it  might  find  a  difficulty  in 
following  the  spoor  of  a  shod  and  cleanly  European.  However  close  the  Elephant  may 
be,  the  pursued  hunter  is  always  safe  if  he  can  only  climb  a  tree,  for  the  animal 
never  thinks  of  looking  elsewhere  than  on  the  ground  for  its  foe,  and  neither  by 
scent  nor  vision  directs  its  attention  to  the  trees.  While  employed  in  thus  trailing 
their  enemies,  it  writhes  the  trunk  into  the  most  singular  contortions,  fully  justifying 
the  epithet  of  anguimantis,  or  snake-hand,  which  has  so  aptly  been  applied  to  that 
member. 
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Tlic  natives  employ  many  methods  of  capturing  Elepliants,  the  pitfall  being  the  most 
deadly.  Even  this  insidious  snare  is  often  rendered  useless  by  the  sagacity  of  the  crafty 
old  leaders  of  the  herds,  wlio  precede  their  little  troops  to  the  water,  as  they  advance  by 
night  to  drink,  and  carefully  beating  the  gix)und  with  their  trunks  as  they  proceed,  unmask 
the  pitfalls  that  have  been  dug  in  their  course.  They  then  tear  away  the  coverings  of 
the  pits,  and  render  them  harmless.  These  pitfalls  are  terrible  affaixs  when  an  aimnal 
*j^ia  into  them,  for  a  sharp  stake  is  set  perpendicularly  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  poor 
Elephant  is  transfixed  by  its  own  weight,  and  dies  miserably.  Each  pit  is  about  eight 
feet  long  by  four  in  width. 

Whenever  the  Elephants  approach  the  water  at  night,  their  advent  may  be  at  once 
known  by  the  commotion  that  arises  among  the  various  animals  which  have  also  congre- 
gated around  the  pool  for  the  purpose  of  slaking  their  thirst.  "  li  the  spring  or  pool," 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  valuable  work,  "Lake  Ngami,"  "be  of  small  extent,  aU  the 
animals  present  will  immediately  retire  from  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Elephants,  of  whom  they  appear  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  and  will 
remain  at  a  respectful  distance  until  the  giants  have  quenched  their  thirst.  Thus, 
long  before  I  have  seen  or  even  heard  the  Elephants,  I  have  been  warned  of  their  approach 
by  the  symptoms  of  uneasiness  displayed  by  such  animals  as  happened  to  be  drinking  at 
the  time.  The  giraffe,  for  instance,  begins  to  sway  his  long  neck  to  and  fro  ;  the  zebra 
utters  sudden  and  plaintive  cries ;  the  gnoo  glides  away  with  a  noiseless  step  ;  and  even 
the  ponderous  and  quarrelsome  black  rhinoceros,  when  he  has  time  for  reflection,  will 
ptdl  up  short  in  his  walk  to  listen :  then  turning  round,  he  listens  again,  and  if  he  feels 
satisfied  that  his  suspicions  are  correct,  he  invariably  makes  off,  giving  vent  to  his  fear  or 
ire  by  one  of  his  vicious  and  peculiar  snorts.  Once,  it  is  true,  I  paw  a  rhinoceros  drinking 
together  with  a  herd  of  seven  male  Elephants ;  but  then  he  was  of  the  white  species,  an<£ 
besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  party  knew  of  each  other's  proximity." 

The  ivory  of  the  African  Elephant  is  extremely  valuable,  and  vast  quantities  are 
imported  annually  into  this  country.  The  slaughter  of  an  Elephant  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  white  hunter,  who  knows  that  he  can  obtain  a  good  price  for  the 
tusks  and  teeth  of  the  animal  which  he  has  slain.  A  pair  of  tusks  weighing  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  fetch  nearly  forty  pounds  when  sold,  so  that  the  produce  of 
a  successful  chase  is  extremely  valuable.  One  officer  contrived  to  purchase  every  step  in 
the  army  by  the  sale  of  the  ivory  which  he  had  thus  obtained.  On  an  average,  each  pair 
of  tusks,  taking  the  small  w^ith  the  great,  will  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

There  is  an  ingenious  but  a  very  cruel  method  of  procuring  ivory,  which  is  employed 
by  the  Somali  The  hunter  contrives  to  crawl  towards  the  Elephant  as  it  is  reposing,  and 
with  a  single  stroke  of  a  very  sharp  sword  nearly  severs  the  principal  tendon  of  the  hind 
leg.  At  the  time,  the  animal  thinks  little  of  the  wound,  evidently  supposing  it  to  be 
caused  by  the  prick  of  a  thorn.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  supposed  tliom,  he  stamps 
violently  on  the  ground,  and  flings  out  the  wounded  limb,  imtil  the  damaged  sinew  parta 
and  the  Elephant  is  rendered  incapable  of  locomotion.  The  hunters  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves  about  the  poor  beast,  knowing  that  he  must  soon  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  as  he 
cannot  stir  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  wounded.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  putrefaction  to  have  done  its  work,  the  hunters  return  to  the  spot,  and  easily  draw  the 
tusks  from  the  skull.    The  tail  is  cut  off,  and  evermore  exhibited  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

OXE  of  the  links  which  unite  the  elephants  to  the  swine  and  rhinoceros  is  to  be  found 
in  the  genus  Tapfrua  The  animals  which  belong  to  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
prolonged  upper  lip,  which  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  small  proboscis,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
elephant,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  devoid  of  the  finger-like  appendage  at  ihe 
extremity.  Only  two  species  are  at  present  existing,  but  the  fossil  remains  of  many  other 
species  have  been  discovered,  which,  by  the  peculiar  length  of  proboscis  and  general 
formation,  seem  to  render  the  transition  from  the  elephant  to  the  swine  less  abrupt  The 
body  is  \\esxy  and  powerful,  the  skin  thick  and  almost  devoid  of  hair,  and  the  tail  is 
almost  waiitincr. 
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The  common  or  American  Tapir,  sometimes  called  the  MlxSrcbi,  is  a  uative  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  is  found  in  great  numbers,  inhabiting  the  densely  wooded  regions  that 
fringe  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  a  great  water-lover,  and  can  swim  or  dive  with 
perfect  ease.  Although  a  large  animal,  being  nearly  four  feet  in  hpight,  and  very  strongly 
made,  it  falls  a  victim  to  many  destroyers,  the  jaguar  being  the  most  terrible  of  its  enemies. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  jaguar^leaps  upon  the  Tapir's  back,  the  affrighted  animal  rushes 
through  the  brushwood  in  hopes  of  sweeping  away  its  deadly  foe,  and  if  it  be  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  the  river's  bank,  will  plunge  into  the  water,  and  force  the  jaguar,  who  is 
ao  diver,  to  relinquish  his  hold.  The  tough,  thick  hide,  with  which  the  Tapir  is  covered 
is  of  great  service  in  enabling  the  animal  to  pursue  its  headlong  course  through  the  forest 
without  suffering  injury  from  the  branches.  When  it  runs,  it  carries  its  head  very  low, 
as  does  the  wild  boar  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  disposition  the  Tapir  is  very  gentle,  and  does  not  attack  human  beings  except  when 
wounded  and  driven  to  bay.  It  then  becomes  a  fierce  and  determined  opponent,  and  is 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its  powerful  teeth.  The  hunter's  dogs  are  oft^n 
dangerously  wounded  by  the  teeth  of  the  despairing  Tapir.  The  voice  of  the  Tapir  is  a 
curious  shrill  kind  of  whistling  sound,  which  is  but  seldom  uttered.  The  senses  of  the 
animal  are  very  acute,  and  its  sight,  hearing,  and  scent  appear  to  be  equally  sensitive. 
During  the  daytime  it  is  seldom  seen,  preferring  to  lie  quietly  hidden  in  the  deep 
underwood  during  the  hotter  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  emerge  at  night  in  order  to  obtain 
food  and  meet  its  companions.  The  nocturnal  journeys  which  the  Tapir  will  make  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  animal  proceeds  straight  onwards,  heedless  of  bank  or  river, 
surmounting  the  one  and  swimming  the  other  with  equal  ease.  The  food  of  the  Tapir  is 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  young  branches  and  various  wild  fruits, 
such  as  gourds  and  melons. 
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Tho  colour  of  the  adult  Tapir  is  a  uniform  brown,  but  the  young  is  beautdfally 
variegated  with  yellowish-fawn  spots  and  stripes  upon  a  rich  brown-black  ground,  reminding 
the  observer  of  the  peculiar  tinting  of  the  Hooas  marmot  The  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
short  and  erect  black  mane.  The  Tapir  can  easily  be  brought  under  the  subjection  of 
man,  and  is  readily  tamed,  becoming  unpleasantly  familiar  with  those  persons  whom  it 
knows,  and  taking  all  kindjs  of  liberties  with  them,  which  would  be  well  enough  in  a  little 
dog  or  a  kitten,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  with  an  animal  as  large  as  a  donkey. 

The  second  species  of  Tapir  is  found  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  and  is  a  most  conspicuoas 
animal,  in  consequence  of  the  broad  band  of  white  that  encircles  its  body,  and  which  at  a 
little  distance  gives  it  the  aspect  of  being  muffled  up  in  a  white  sheet 

The  ground  colour  of  the  adult  Malayan  Tapir  is  a  deep  sooty-black,  contrasting  most 
strongly  with  the  greyish-white  of  the  back  and  flanks.  The  young  animal  is  as  beautifully 
variegated  as  that  of  the  preceding  species,  being  striped  and  spotted  with  yellow  fawn 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  white  below.  There  is  no  mane  upon  the 
neck  of  the  Malayan  Tapir,  and  the  proboscis  is  even  longer  in  pioportion.  In  size  it 
rather  exceeds  the  precedmg  animal  In  many  of  its  habits  the  Malayan  animal  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  species  which  inhabits  America,  but  it  is  said  that  although  the  Euda-Ayer 
is  very  fond  of  the  water,  it  does  not  attempt  to  swim,  but  contents  itseU*  with  walUng  on 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Although  a  sufficiently  common  animal  in  its  native  countiy,  it  is 
but  seldom  seen,  owing  to  its  extremely  shy  habits,  and  its  custom  of  concealing  itself  in 
the  thickest  underwood. 

The  hide  of  the  Tapir  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  several  useful  purposes,  but  Uie 
flesh  is  diy,  tasteless,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking.  The  term  Euda-Ayer  is  a 
Malayan  word,  signifying  "river-horse,"  and  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Tennu. 
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In  the  Swine,  the  snout  is  fax  less  elephantine  than  in  the  preceding  animals,  and 
althoBgh  capable  of  considerable  mobility,  cannot  be  curled  round  any  object  so  as  to 
raise  it  from  the  ground.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  power  needed,  as  the  Swine  employ  the 
snout  for  the  purpose  of  rootii^  in  the  earth,  and  of  distinguishing,  by  ltd  tactile  powers, 
and  the  delicate  sense  of  smeU  which  is  possessed  by  these  animalS)  tiiose  substances 
which  are  suitable  for  its  food. 

In  order  to  enable  this  instrument  to  perform  its  funetioms  more  effeetuaUy,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  smaJl  bone,  as  is  the  case  w^  the  mole.  Their  form  is  heavy  and 
massive^  their  neck  and  fore-quarters  are  very  strong,  and  their  heads  are  wedge-shaped, 
probably  because  in  a  wild  state  they  inhabit  dense  bushes  and  thickets,  and  require  this 
form  of  head  aii4  snout  to  enable  them  to  pierce  the  tangled  vegetation  with  ease.  A 
wild  boor  will  chasge  fearlessly  at  an  apparendy  impenetrable  thicket,  and  vanish  into  its 
interior  as  if  by  magic.  The  tusks,  especially  in  the  male,  are  largely  developed,  and  are 
terrible  weapons  of  offence,  a  boar  being  able  to  rip  up  a  dog  or  a  man's  leg  with  a  single 
blow  o(  his  tusks.  When  striking  with  these  weapons,  the  boar  does  not  seem  to  mt  J^e 
any  great  exertion  of  strength,  but  gives  a  kind  of  wriggle  with  hi&  snout  as  he  passes 
his  victim.  In  India,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  infuriate  wild  bear  to  pursue  some 
imlbrtimate  native,  to  overtake  him  as  he  flies,  and  putting  his  snout  between  the  poor 
maoi's  legs,  to  cut  right  and  left  with  an  almost  imperceptible  effort,  and  to  pass  on  his 
course,  leaving  the  wounded  man  helpless  on  the  ground. 

There  are  many  species  as  well  as  varietiee  of  Swine,  which  are  found  in  different 
parte  of  the  earth,  the  first  and  most  familiar  of  which  is  the  Somastio  Hog  of 
Europe. 

This  species  is  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  was  in 
foimer  days  common  in  a  wild  state  even  in  England,  from  whence  it  has  only  been 
expelled  within  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  chase  of  the  wild  boar  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  animal  was  one  of  those  which  were  protected 
by  the  terribly  severe  forest  laws  which  were  then  in  vogue.  The  boar  was  usually  slain 
with  the  speai,  although  the  net  or  the  arrow  were  sometimes  employed  in  his  destruction. 
In  several  continental  countries  the  boar-hunt  is  still  canned  on,  and  by  some  more 
legitimate  sportsmen  is  attacked  sqlely  with  the  spear.  The  chase  is  then  a  most  exciting 
one,  for  the  boar  is  a  temble  ants^nist,  his  charge  is  made  with  lightning  swiftness,  and 
together  with  his  furious  eyes  and  lips  dripping  with  the.  foam»  he  is  a  sufficiently 
formidable  foe  to  disconcert  any  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  good  nerves  and  a  steady 
hand.  The  animal  has  an  awkward  habit  of  swerving  suddenly  from,  his  course,  snapping 
at  the  spear-head  and  breaking  it  from  the  shaft.  He  also,  when  the  hunter  is  on  horse- 
back, will  charge  at  the  home  instead  of  the  rider,  and  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  in  order  to 
give  the  blow  greater  force,  wiQ  lay  open  the  horse's  flank  and  instantly  disable  it  There 
are,  however,  but  few  sportsmen  of  the  present  day  who-  will  restrict  themselves  to  the 
use  of  the  spear  in  boar-hunting,  but  employ  the  rifle  in  lieu  of  thai?  weapon,  so  that  the 
danger  and  excitement  of  the  sport  are  almost  entirely  de8tR)yed. 

At  the  present  time  the  wild  Swine  have  ceased  from  out  of  England,  in  spite  of 
several  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  restore  the  breed  by  importing  specimens  from  the 
Continent  and  turning  them  into  the  forests.  There  are,  howover,  traces  of  the  old  wild 
boars  still  to  be  found  in  the  forest  pigs  of  Hampshire,  with  their  high  crests,  broad 
shoulders,  and  thick,  bristling  manes.  These  animals  are  very  active,  and  are  much  fiercer 
than  the  ordinary  Swine. 

Swine  are  veryaooommodating  in  th^rr  apyjftite,  and  wiQ  devour  almost  any  vegetable 
or  animal  substance.  Although  more  of.  a^. vegetable  than  an  animal  feeder,  the  Hog, 
whether  wild  or  domesticated,  will  pick  up  any  dead  animal  it  may  find,  and  will  some- 
times kill  meat  for  itseli  As  a  specimen  of  the  carnivorous  powers  of  the  Swine, 
Bufbn  mentions  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  wild  boar  opened  by  himself,  he  found  part  of 
the  ddn  of  »  roebuck,  and  some  feet  ci  birds.  Certain  pig-keepers  take  a  base  advantage 
of  the  omnivorous  qualities  of  the  Hog,  .and  instead  of  feeding  their  animals  with  such 
a  vegetable  diet  as  will  produce  a  firm  and  sound  flesh,  maintain  them  on  the  worst  kind 
of  garbage,  which  they  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  from  slaughter-houses,  and  even  force  them 
1.  93. 
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to  eat  the  offal  of  their  own  species.  The  flesh  of  such  ill-fed  animals  is  always  flaU-j 
and  of  ill-savour,  and  is  also  injurious  to  those  by  whom  it  is  consumed. 

In  this  country,  the  Hog  is  used  not  only  for  food,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  hide,  wliiA 
when  prepared  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  is  found  to  make  the  best  leather  for  saddles.  Tk 
bristles  which  are  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  almost  exclusivelT 
imported  from  the  Continent. 

Both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Mahometans  tne  Hog  is  a  forbidden  article  of  diet,  tk 
latter  prohibition  being  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  former.  In  the  Mosaical  law  tbe 
Hog  is  s{)oken  of  as  an  unclean  animal  that  might  not  be  eaten,  although  for  what  reas(£ 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and  the  Babbinical  mandates  which  exercised  such  a  potent  s\>riy 
over  the  people  laid  such  a  stress  upon  the  interdict  that  they  declared  the  animal  itseif 
to  be  a  vile  and  foul  beast,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  uncleanness  against  those  wb 
came  in  contact  with  a  Hog  or  with  anything  which  it  had  touched.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  Hebrews  had  so  long  resided,  held  similar  views  c 
the  Hog,  and  that  might  be  in  deference  to  their  prejudices  which  they  had  contractei 
irom  their  former  masters.  The  Hebrews  were  taught  in  their  law  to  hold  the  animal  b 
the  same  light  in  which  it  had  been  regarded  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomec 
to  look  with  reverence.  By  some  persons  it  is  thought  that  the  flesh  of  the  Hog  L^ 
harmful  to  those  who  reside  in  hot  countries ;  but  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case-i 
matter  which  is  by  no  means  certain — it  affords  no  clue  to  the  cause  why  the  Hog  shodi 
have  been  held  as  a  vile  and  unclean  beast  by  the  polished  and  learned  E^ptians 
who  depicted  so  accurately  the  various  ammal^  found  in  their  country,  and  employ^ 
them  so  largely  in  their  symbolical  literature. 

In  its  wild  and  domesticated  state,  the  Hog  is  a  most  prolific  animal,  producin: 
from  eight  to  twelve  pigs  twice  in  each  year,  when  it  is  in  full  vigour  and  in  gooii 
health.  Gilbert  White  records  a  sow  which,  when  she  died,  was  the  parent  of  ^ 
less  than  three  hundred  pigs. 

We  are  mther  apt  to  speak  libellously  of  the  Hog,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  qualities  whici 
are  of  our  own  creation.     Although  it  is  a  large  fMder,  it  really  is  not  more  gluttonous 
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than  the  cow,  the  dog,  or  the  sheep,  for  each  of  these  animals  will  eat  to  repletion  if 
famished  with  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  will  become  inordinately  fat  in  consequence  of 
such  high  feeding.  Li  its  wild  state  it  is  never  found  overloaded  with  fat,  and,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  is  so  active  an  animal  that  it  can  surpass  a  horse  in  speed,  and  is 
so  Uttle  burdened  with  flesh  that  it  can  endure  throughout  a  lengthened  chase.  Neither 
is  it  naturally  a  dirty  creature,  for  in  its  native  woods  it  is  as  clean  as  any  other 
wild  animal  But  when  it  is  confined  in  a  narrow  stye,  without  any  possibility  of 
leaving  its  curtailed  premises,  it  has  no  choice,  but  is  perforce  obliged  to  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  filth. 

The  Hog  is  also  thought^  and  very  wrongly,  to  be  an  especially  stupid  animal  It 
appears  stupid  for  the  same  reason  that  it  appears  to  be  gluttonous  and  dirty,  merelv 
because  no  attention  has  been  paid  towards  developing  its  intellectual  qualities,  whicn 
have  been  left  to  exercise  themsdves  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  stye  and  on  the  daily 
supply  of  food. 

When,  however,  its  owner  chooses  to  look  upon  the  Hog  as  a  living  being,  and  not 
merely  as  a  piece  of  animated  pork  or  bacon,  he  finds  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  stupid 
ammal  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  "Learned"  pigs  are  familiar  to  us  all»  and  though 
the  animal  does  not  display  any  very  great  amount  of  literature,  it  exhibits  a  capacity  of 
observation  and  obedience  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  from  so  maligned  an 

The  senses  of  the  Hog  are  wonderfully  acute,  and  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  good 
purport  So  delicate  is  its  sense  of  smell^  that  it  has  been  trained  to  act  as  a  pointer,  and 
in  this  capacity  acted  its  part  so  thoroughly,  that  it  would  often  find  birds  which  the 
dogs  had  missed.  **  Slut,"  as  this  animsd  was  called,  was  very  fond  of  the  sport,  and 
would  frequently  walk  a  distance  of  seven  miles  in  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who 
was  going  out  with  a  gun.  She  would  point  at  every  kind  of  game  with  the  curious 
exception  of  the  hare,  which  she  never  seemed  to  notice.  Although  she  woidd  willingly 
back  the  dogs,  they  were  very  jealous  of  her  presence,  and  refused  to  do  their  duty  when 
she  happened  to  be  the  discoverer  of  any  game,  so  that  she  was  seldom  taken  out  together 
with  dogs,  but  was  employed  as  a  solitary  pointer.  So  sensitive  was  her  nose,  that  she 
would  frequently  point  a  bird  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  and  if  it  rose  and  flew  away, 
she  would  walk  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  taken  wing,  and  put  her  nose  on/ the  very 
spot  where  it  had  been  sitting.  If,  however,  the  bird  only  ran  on,  she  would  sloHrly  follow 
it  up  by  the  scent,  and  when  it  came  to  a  stop,  she  would  again  halt  and  point  towards  it 
She  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  pointer  for  several  years,  but  was  at  last  killed 
because  she  had  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  sheep 

The  Hog  has  also  been  trained  to  draw  a  carriage,  a  team  of  four  Hogs  having  been 
driven  by  a  farmer  into  the  market-place  of  St.  Alban'a  After  driving  once  or  twice  round 
the  market-place,  he  unharnessed  his  team,  fed  them,  and  in  two  hours  put  them  again  to 
his  chaise,  and  drove  them  back  to  his  house,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Absurd 
as  the  idea  may  seem,  the  Hog  has  been  trained  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  for  hamesa  * 
Another  farmer,  of  Norfolk,  laid  a  heavy  wager  that  he  would  in  one  hour  ride  his  boar 
pig  from  his  own  house  to  Wisbeach,  a  distance  of  four  mUes  and  a  quarter.  He  won  his 
wager  easily,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  less  than  the  given  time.  The  Hog  seems  to 
be  a  good  leaper,  for  a  livery-stable  keeper,  who  petted  a  favourite  pig,  engaged  that  he 
could  make  his  pig  leap  over  a  door  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height  In  order  to 
induce  the  animal  to  make  the  efibrt,  he  placed  the  door  across  the  entrance  to  tiie  stye, 
and  laid  a  bounteous  supply  of  favourite  food  within  the  inclosure.  A  wild  boar  has 
been  known  to  clear  a  paling  nearly  nine  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  remarkably  active 
in  leaping  across  ravines. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  whenever  the  Hog  takes  to  the  water  he  cuts  his  own 
throat  with  the  sharp  hoofs  of  his  fore-feet  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for 
the  animal  is  an  admirable  swimmer,  and  will  often  take  to  the  water  intuitively.  In 
one  of  the  Moray  Islands,  three  domestic  pigs  belonging  to  the  same  litter  swam  a  distance 
of  five  miles ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  wild  family,  they  would  hlive 
swum  to  a  much  greater  distanca 
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The  flesh  and  fat  of  the  Hog  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  taking 
salt  without  being  rendered  hard  and  indigestible  by  the  process ;  and  the  various  breeds 
of  domesticated  Swine  are  noted  for  their  adaptation  to  form  pork  or  bacon  in  the  shortest 
time  and  of  the  best  quality.  A  full  account  of  the  various  English  varieties,  together 
with  the  mode  of  breeding  them  and  developing  their  peculiar  characteristics^  may  be  found 
in  many  books  which  are  devoted  specially  to  the  subject 

The  Wild  Boajk  of  India  is  reckoned  by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  separate  species,  and 
deserves  a  few  words  on  account  of  its  superiority  in  size,  strength,  aod  swiftaiess,  to  tlie 
ordinary  European  Swine. 

This  animal  is  a  sad  plagiie  to  the  agricultural  population  of  India,  as  it  makes  teziiUe 
havoc  among  the  crops,  and  is  especially  fond  of  frequenting  the  sugar-canes,  eating  thrai 
and  chopping  them  into  short  lengths,  which  it  forms  into  hut-like  receptacles  for  its  young. 
The  Boar  is  a  most  fierce  and  savage  animal,  and  if  driven  from  the  cane-brake,  will  rush 
at  any  man  or  animal  that  may  l^  within  his  reach,  and  cut  them  terribly  with  his  shaip 
tusks.  Even  the  sow  can  do  considerable  damage  with  her  teeth,  but  instead  of  ripping 
like  her  mate,  she  bites  abarply  and  rapidly.  When  the  animal  is  fairly  roused,  and  takes 
to  his  heels,  he  puts  the  mettle  of  the  swiftest  and  stanchest  horse  fairly  to  the  testy  and 
even  on  ground  where  the  horse  has  all  the  advantage,  he  wiU  frequently  distance  his 
pursuers,  and  regain  his  domicile  in  the  cane-brake.  Among  the  plantations  are  nombeis 
of  old  disused  wells,  the  sides  of  which  have  fallen  in  and  were  never  properly  filled 
up.  In  these  wells  tjiie  wild  hog  loves  to  lie,  for  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  so  overgrown 
with  thick  verdure  ti|^t  the  aperture  is  scarcely  visible  even  to  a  person  that  stands  od 
its  brink,  while  fromrthose  who  are  not  aware  of  its  precise  localiiy  it  is  entirely  hiddeiL 

The  spear  is  generally  employed  in  Boar-hunting,  or  "pig-sticking,"  as  the  sport  is 
familiarly  termed,  and  is  either  thrown  from  the  horse's  back,  or  is  held  like  a  lance  and 
directed  so  as  to  receive  the  animal's  charge  When  driven  to  bay,  the  Indian  Boar  is  as 
savage  an  animal  as  can  be  imagined,  as  with  flashing  eyes  and  foaming  mouth  h^ 
dashes  first  at  one  and  th^ai  another  of  the  horsemen,  sometimes  fairly  driving  them  from 
the  spot^  and  remaining  maBter  of  the  field 

One  of  the  most  formidable  looking  of  Swine  is  the  Babtboussa  of  Malacca. 

This  strange  creature  is  notable  for  the  curious  maimer  in  which  the  tusks  are 
arranged,  four  of  these  weapons  being  seen  to  project  above  the  snout.  The  tusks  of  the 
lower  jaw  project  upward  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  boar 
of  Europe,  but  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  directed  in  a  very  strange  manner.  Their 
sockets,  instead  of  pointing  downwards,  are  curved  upwards,  so  that  the  tooth,  in  filling 
the  curvatures  of  the  socket,  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  lip,  and  curls  boldly  over 
the  face.  The  curve,  as  well  as  the  comparative  size  of  these  weapons,  is  extremely 
variable,  and  is  seldom  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  individuals.  The  upper  tusks  do 
*  not  seem  to  be  employed  as  ofTensive  weapons  ;  indeed,  in  many  instances  they  would  be 
quite  useless  for  Such  a-  purpose,  as  they  are  so  strongly  curved  that  their  points  nearly 
reach  the  skin  of  the  forehead.    The  female  is  devoid  of  these  curious  appendages. 

From  all  accounts,  the  Babyroussa  seems  to  be  a  veiy  fierce  and  dangerous  anima], 
being  possessed  of  great  strength,  and  able  to  inflict  terrible  wounds  with  the  tusks  of  the 
lower  jaw.  A  naval  officer  who  had  experienced  several  encounters  with  this  creature, 
spoke  of  it  with  great  respect,  and  seemed  to  hold  its  warlike  abilities  in  some  awa  The 
adidt  male  Babyroussa  is  considerably  larger  than  the  boar  of  England,  and  the  officer 
above  mentioned  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them  as  large  as  donkeys.  It  is  a  very  good 
swimmer,  and  will  take  to  the  water  for  its  own  gratification,  swimming  considerable 
distances  without  any  apparent  effort 

The  skin  of  the  Babyroussa  is  rather  smooth,  being  sparsely  covered  with  short,  bristly 
hairs.  The  object  of  the  upper  tusks  is  at  present  uuknown,  although  certain  old  writeis 
asserted  that  the  animal  was  accustomed  to  suspend  himself  to  branches  by  means  of  the 
appendage  The  Babyroussa  lives  in  herds  of  considerable  size,  and  is  found  inliabiting 
the  marshy  parts  of  its  native  land 
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The  Bosch  Vark,  or  Bush  Hog,  of  Southern  Africa  is  a  very  formidable  animal  in 
aspect  as  well  as  in  character,  the  heavy,  lowering  look,  the  projecting  tusks,  and  the 
callous  protuberance  on  the  cheek,  giving  it  a  ferocious  expression  which  is  no  way  belied 
by  the  savage  and  sullen  temper  of  the  animal  The  Bosch  Vark  inhabits  the  forests,  and 
is  generally  found  lying  in  excavations  or  hoUows  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  apt  to 
rush  if  suddenly  disturbed,  and  to  work  dire  vengetince  upon  its  foe.  In  colour  it  is 
extremely  variable,  some  species  being  of  a  uniform  dark  brown,  others  of  a  brown 
variegated  with  white,  while  others  are  tinged  with  bright  chestnut.  The  young  is  richly 
mottled  with  yellow  and  brown.  For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Bosch 
Vark  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Drayson's  MS. 

"  Where  the  locality  is  sufi&ciently  retired  and  wooded  to  afford  shelter  to  the  bush 
bucks  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  generally  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  Bush  Pig. 
His  spoor  is  like  the  letter  M  without  the  horizontal  marks,  the  extremities  of  the  toes 
forming  two  separate  points,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  antelopes,  at  least  very  rarely 
so,  the  general  impression  of  their  feet  being  like  the  letter  A  with  a  division  down  the 
centre,  thus  /K. 

The  Bush  Pig  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  five  feet  in  length,  his  canine 
teeth  are  very  large  and  strong,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  projecting  horizontally  ;  those  in 
the  lower  upwards.  He  is  covered  with  long  bristles,  and  taking  him  all  in  all,  he  is  about 
as  formidable  looking  an  animal,  for  his  size,  as  can  be  seen. 

The  Bosch  Varks  traverse  the  forests  in  herds,  and  subsist  on  roots  and  young  shrubs. 
A  large  hard-shelled  sort  of  orange,  with  an  interior  fiUed  with  seeds,  grows  in  great 
quantities  on  the  flats  near  the  Natal  forests ;  this  is  a  favourite  fruit  of  the  wild  pigs, 
and  they  will  come  out  of  the  bush  of  an  evening  and  roam  over  the  plains  in  search  of 
windfalls  from  these  fruit-trees. 

The  KAfl&r  tribes,  although  they  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  dodiestic  pig,  will  still 
feast  without  compunction  on  that  of  its  bush  brother. 

In  the  bush  I  always  found  the  Kafl&rs  disinclined  to  encounter  a  herd  of  these  wild 
Swine,  stating  as  their  reason  for  doing  so  that  the  animals  were  very  dangerous  ;  they 
also  said  that  the  wounds  given  by  the  tusks  of  this  wild  pig  woidd  not  readily  heal 
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The  Berea  bush  of  Natal  was  a  favourite  resort  of  these  wild  pigs,  but  althoogh 
their  spoor  could  be  seen  in  all  directions,  the  animals  themselves  were  not  so  frequent^ 
encountered. 

The  Kaflfcs  are  much  annoyed  by  these  wild  pigs,  which  force  a  passage  through  tia 
imperfectly  made  fences,  and  root  up  the  seeds,  or  destroy  the  pumpkins  in  the  variow 
gardens.  As  a  defence,  the  Kafl&rs  leave  nice  enticing  little  openings  in  different  parts  of 
their  fences,  and  the  pigs,  taking  advantage  of  these  ready-made  doorways,  ftequently  waft 
through  them,  and  are  then  engulfed  in  a  deep  pit  in  which  is  a  pointed  stake,  and  they 
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are  assagaied  with  great  delight  by  the  expecting  Eafifirs,  who  are  on  the  alert,  and  wbo 
hear  the  cries  of  distress  from  piggy  himself 

The  tusks  are  considered  great  ornaments,  and  are  arranged  on  a  piece  of  string  asd 
worn  round  the  neck." 

The  Ylacke  Yare,  or  Emqalla,  is  even  a  more  formidable  animal  in  its  aspect  tium 
the  bosch  vark.  The  general  colour  of  the  Vlacke  Vark  is  a  blackish  hue  upon  liie  crown 
of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  dull  brown  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  except  upon  the  abdomen,  where  it  fades  into  a  greyer  hua  The  tusks  <rf 
an  adult  male  are  most  terrible  weapons,  projecting  eight  or  nine  inches  beyond  the  lips, 
and  with  them  it  has  been  known  to  cut  a  dog  nearly  in  two  with  a  single  stroke,  cff 
to  sever  the  fleshy  parts  of  a  man's  thigh.  It  is  a  savage  and  determined  opponent, 
and  its  charge  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  When  chased,  it  presents  a  most  absurd  appear- 
ance, for  it  is  naturally  anxious  to  learn  how  much  it  has  gained  upon  its  pursuers^  and 
is  yet  unable  to  look  round,  on  account  of  its  short  neck  and  the  large  excrescence  on  each 
side  of  the  faca  The  animal  is  therefore  obliged  to  lift  its  snout  perpendicularly  in  the 
air  so  as  to  look  over  its  own  shoulder ;  and  as  it  always  carries  its  tail  stiff  and  npri^t 
\k*hen  running,  it  has  a  most  ludicrous  aspect. 
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This  animal  is  not  devoid  of  sagacity,  as  was  proved  by  Gor<k)n  Cumming :  "  I 
selected  the  old  boar  for  my  prey,  and  immediately  separated  him  from  his  comrades. 
After  ten  miles  of  sharp  galloping,  we  commenced  ascending  a  considerable  acclivity, 
where  I  managed  to  close  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  turning  his  head  towards  my  camp. 
He  now  reduced  his  pace  to  a  trot  and  regarded  me  with  a  most  malicious  eye,  his  mouth 
a  mass  of  foam.  He  was  entirely  in  my  power,  as  I  had  only  to  spring  from  my  horse 
and  bowl  him  over.  I  felt  certain  of  him,  but  resolved  not  to  shoot  as  long  as  his  course 
lay  in  the  direction  of  my  waggon.  At  length,  surprised  at  the  resolute  manner  in  which 
he  held  for  my  camp,  I  headed  him;  when,  to  my  astonishment,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
swerve  from  his  course,  but  trotted  along  behind  my  horse  like  a  dog  following  me.  This 
afc  once  aroused  my  suspicions,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  cimning  old  fellow  was  making 
for  some  retreat,  so  1  resolved  to  dismount  and  finish  him.  Just,  however,  as  I  had  come 
to  this  resolution,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  enormous  holes,  the  haunt 
of  the  ant-bear.  In  front  of  one  of  them  the  wild  boar  pulled  up,  and  charging  stem 
foremost  into  it,  disappeared  from  my  disappointed  eyes  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  rode 
home  for  my  men ;  and  returning,  we  collected  grass  and  bushes,  and  tried  to  smoke  him 
out,  but  without  success." 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  in  this  animal  is  veiy  curious,  and  will  repay  examinatiaa 
Another  species,  the  Hallup  or  Haeoja  {Phacochanrua  Pliant),  belongs  to  the  same 
genus.  This  animal  is  sometimes  known  as  the  iEthiopian  Wild  Boar,  or  the  Abyssinian 
Phacochcere. 

Ahebica  possesses  a  representative  of  the  porcine  group  in  the  Peccaries,  two  species 
of  which  anima.18  inhabit  the  Brazils. 

The  common  Peccaky,  or  Tajacu,  although  it  is  of  no  very  great  dimensions, 
resembling  a  small  pig  in  size,  is  yet  as  terrible  an  animal  as  the  Wfid  Boar  of  India 
or  the  Phacochcere  of  Africa.  Ever  fierce  and  irritable  of  temper,  the  Peccary  is  as 
formidable  an  antagonist  as  can  be  seen  in  any  land,  for  it  knows  no  fear,  and  will 
attack  any  foe  without  hesitation.  Fear  is  a  feeling  of  which  the  Peccary  is  ignorant, 
probably  because  its  intellect  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend  danger.     Although  the  Peccarj'  is  a  very  harmless  animal  to  outward  viev^. 
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being  only  three  feet  long  and  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  its  annatore  consist 
of  some  short  tusks  that  are  barely  seen  beyond  the  lips,  yet  these  little  tusks  are  as 
fearful  weapons  as  the  eight-inch  teeth  of  the  vlacke  vark,  for  they  are  shaped  like  a 
lancet^  being  acutely  pointed  and  double  edged,  so  that  they  cut  like  knives  and  inflict 
very  terrible  wounds. 

No  animal  seems  to  be  capable  of  withstandmg  the  united  attacks  of  the  Peccaij, 
even  the  jaguar  being  forced  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  to  shrink  from  encoimteriiig 
the  circular  mass  of  Peccaries  as  they  stand  with  angry  eyes  and  gnashing  teeth 
ready  to  do  their  worst  on  the  foe.  In  Webber*s  Eomance  of  Natural  History  there 
is  a  very  amusing  account,  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  this  place,  of  the  sudden  con- 
sternation that  was  caused  during  a  bear  hunt  by  the  chaise  of  a  herd  of  Peccaries^ 
which  came  rushing  over  the  very  spot  where  the  deadly  struggle  was  being  waged, 
scattering  men,  dogs,  and  bear  in  a  common  confusion.  The  singular  courage  of  this 
animal  seems,  however,  to  be  based  in  ignorance,  for  after  a  herd  of  Peccaries  have  been 
frequently  assailed  by  the  hunter,  they  appear  to  learn  the  power  of  their  adversaries. 
and  instead  of  charging  at  their  opponents,  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  some  place  d 
concealment. 

The  usual  resting-place  of  the  Peccary  is  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  tree,  or  in  oofWB 
burrow  that  has  been  dug  by  an  armadillo  and  forsaken  by  the  original  inhabitant  Tk 
hollow  tree,  however,  is  the  favourite  resort,  and  into  one  of  these  curious  habitations  « 
party  of  Peccaries  will  retreat,  each  backing  into  the  aperture  as  far  as  he  can  penetrate 
the  trunk,  until  the  entire  hoUow  is  filled  with  the  odd  little  creatures.  The  one  who 
last  enters  becomes  the  sentinel,  and  keeps  a  sharp  watch  on  the  neighbourhood.  The 
native  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  curious  habit  to  immolate  great  numbers  of  these 
animals.  There  are  two  methods  of  Peccary  killing,  one  by  the  gun  and  the  other  by 
the  sword  and  pitchfork. 

In  the  former  method  the  hunter  takes  up  his  temporary  abode  in  some  conoealed 
spot  that  commands  the  entrance  of  the  tree  or  hole  in  which  the  Peccaries  are 
^own  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  the  sentinel  has  assumed  its  post,  the  hunter  takes  a 
careful  aim  at  the  forehead,  and  kills  it  with  a  single  ball  The  wounded  animal 
cautiously  leaps  from  the  cover,  and  its  place  is  immediately  taken  by  its  successor.     Tte 
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hunter  instantly  reloads  his  lifle,  and  Trills  the  second  Feccaxy  in  like  manner.  In  this 
Wv^y  he  will  kill  the  entire  family  without  giving  the  alarm.  If  the  slain  animal  should 
not  leap  from  the  hollow,  but  fall  dead  at  its  post,  the  carcase  is  pushed  out  of  the  hole 
by  the  next  in  succession,  who  then  assumes  the  part  of  sentinel  without  displaying  any 
alarm.  The  other  method  requires  the  co-operation  of  two  hunters,  and  is  managed  by 
one  getting  above  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  pinning  the  foremost  Peccaiy  to  the  ground 
with  a  pitchfork,  while  the  other  despatches  it  with  a  sword. 

The  food  of  the  common  Peccaiy  is  of  a  very  varied  character,  and  consists  of  fruits, 
seeds,  grain,  roots,  reptUes,  small  birds  and  their  e^,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  anything 
vegetable  or  animal  which  can  be  swallowed.  The  flesh  of  the  Peccaiy  is  not  of  much 
value,  as  during  many  parts  of  the  year  it  is  wholly  uneatable,  on  account  of  an  odoriferous 
gland  in  the  back,  which  taints  the  meat  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  the  male  is  at  all  times  veiy  unpleasant,  but  that  of  the  female  ia  in  some  months 
tolerably  good,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  hara  At  the  best,  however,  it  ia  dry 
and  insipid,  as  there  is  no  fat  or  lard  to  be  found  in  the  Peccary.  In  all  cases,  the  gland 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  for  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain  but  for 
a  single  hour,  its  efiects  will  be  perceptible  throughout  the  entire  body. 

The  common  Peccary  is  not  so  harmful  to  the  agriculturist  as  its  large  relation,  and  as 
it  destroys  such  large  numbers  of  reptiles,  is  probably  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 
The  colour  of  the  Peccary  is  a  grizzled  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  stripe  that  is 
drawn  over  the  neck,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  Collared  Peccaiy. 

The  Taonicatb,  or  Whitb-lipped  Peooaey,  ia  larger  than  the  preceding  animal, 
assembles  in  larger  herds,  is  fiercer  in  its  disposition,  and  works  more  woe  to  the  farmer. 

The  White-lipped  Peccaiy  derives  its  name  from  a  band  of  white  hairs  that  crosses  the 
upper  jaw,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower.  The  colour  of  the  adult  animal  is 
black-brown,  flecked  with  a  grey  grizzle,  but  when  young  it  is  striped  after  the  manner 
of  the  bosch-vark.  A  slight  mane  runs  along  its  neck,  and  its  ears  are  fringed  with 
long  and  stiff  hairs.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  animal,  as  it  makes  long  marches  over  the 
country,  ravaging  the  crops  in  its  progress,  and  always  choosing,  with  a  perversely  excellent 
taste,  the  best  maize  and  grass.  The  ciy  of  the  Peccary  is  a  sharp  shrill  grunt.  When 
angry,  the  Peccary  clashes  its  teeth  smartly  together,  producing  a  sound  which  is 
recognisable  at  some  distance,  and  is  very  usefiil  to  the  hunters,  as  it  serves  to  give  timely 
notice  of  the  animal's  approach. 

The  generic  name,  Dicotyles,  signifies  ''double-cupped,"  and  is  given  to  the  animal 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  open  gland  upon  the  back.  This  species  is  a  good  swimmer, 
and  often  crosses  rivers  of  its  own  accord.  As,  however,  it  loses  all  its  offensive  powers 
while  in  the  water,  the  Indians  watch  the  opportunity,,  and  by  dashing  among  the  floating- 
animals,  kill  as  many  as  they  choosd  without  any  danger. 

Several  species  of  the  BHmocEBOS  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  several 
others  have  long  been  extinct,  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  means  of  their  fossilized 
remains.  Of  the  existing  species,  two  or  three  are  fdund  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  its 
islands,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  several  portions  of  Africa.  Before  examining  the 
separate  species,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  aU 
the  members  of  this  very  conspicuous  group. 

The  so-called  horn  which  projects  from  the  nose  of  the  Bhinoceros  is  a  veiy  remarkable 
structure,  and  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.  It  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  skuU,  but  is 
simply  a  growth  from  the  skin,  and  may  take  rank  with  hairs,  spines,  or  quills,  being 
indeed  formed  after  a  similar  manner.  If  a  Shinoceros  horn  be  examined — the  species  of 
its  owner  is  quite  immaterial — ^it  will  be  seen  to  be  polished  and  smooth  at  the  tip,  but 
rough  and  split  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  basa  These  filaments,  which  have  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  those  which  terminate  the  plates  of  whale-bone,  can  be  stripped 
upwards  for  some  length,  and  if  the  substance  of  the  horn  be  cut  across,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  hairy  filaments  lying  side  by  side,  which,  when 
submitted  to  the  microscope,  and  illuminateii  by  polarized  l^ht,  glow  with  all  the  colours 
L  94. 
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of  the  rainbow,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  transverse  sections  of  actual  hair.  At 
the  birth  of  the  young  animal,  the  horn  is  hardly  visible,  and  its  fall  growth  is  the  work 
of  years. 

As  the  horn  is  employed  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  is  subjected  to  violent  concossions, 
it  is  set  upon  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  brain  from  the  injurious  efiTects 
which  might  result  firom  its  use  in  attack  or  combat  In  the  first  place,  the  horn  has  no 
direct  connexion  with  the  skull,  as  it  is  simply  set  upon  the  skin,  and  can  be  removed  by 
passing  a  sharp  knife  round  its  base,  and  separating  it  from  the  hide  on  which  it  grows. 
In  the  second  place,  the  bones  of  the  face  are  curiously  developed,  so  as  to  form  an  arch 
with  one  end  free,  the  horn  being  placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  bony  arch,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  concussion  in  the  best  imaginable  manner.  The  substance  of 
the  horn  i3  very  dense,  and  even  when  it  is  quite  dry,  it  possesses  very  great  weight  id 
proportion  to  its  size.  In  former  days,  it  was  supposed  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  poison, 
and  to  cause  effervescence  whenever  liquid  poison  was  poured  upon  it  Goblets  were 
therefore  cut  from  this  material,  and  when  gorgeously  mounted  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
were  employed  by  Eastern  monarchs  as  a  ready  means  for  d^»cting  any  attempt  to 
administer  a  deadly  drug. 

The  skin  of  the  Bhmoceros  is  of  very  great  thickness  and  strength,  bidding  defiance 
to  ordinaiy  bullets,  and  fordng  the  hunter  to  provide  himself  with  balls  which  have  been 
hardened  with  tin  or  solder.  The  extreme  strength  of  the  skin  is  well  known  both  to  the 
Asiatic  and  African  natives,  who  manufacture  it  into  shields  and  set  a  high  value  on  these 
weapons  of  defence. 

All  the  species  of  Bhinoceros  are  very  tetchy  in  their  temper,  and  liable  to  flash  out 
into  anger  without  any  provocation  whatever.  During  these  fits  of  rage,  they  are 
dan^rous  neighbours,  and  are  apt  to  attack  any  moving  object  that  may  be  within  their 
Tea<m.  In  one  well-known  instance,  where  a  fihinoceros  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  a 
number  of  picketed  horses^  and  killed  many  of  them  by  the  strokes  of  his  horn,  the 
animal  had  probably  been  irritated  by  some  unknown  cause»  and  wreaked  his  ven^^eanoe 
on  the  nearest  victims.  During  the  season  of  love,  the  male  Shinoceros  is  always  vicious, 
and,  like  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  and  other  animals  in  the  like  condition,  vol!  conceal 
himself  in  some  thicket;  and  from  thence  dash  out  upon  any  moving  object  that  may 
approach  his  retreat 

Sometimes  the  Bhinoceros  will  commence  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  antics»  and 
seeming  to  have  a  spite  towards  some  particular  bush,  will  rip  it  with  his  horn,  trample 
it  with  his  feet^  roaring  and  grunting  all  the  while,  and  will  never  cease  until  he  has  cut 
it  into  shreds  and  levdled  it  with  the  ground.  He  will  also  push  the  point  of  his  horn 
into  the  earth,  and  career  along,  ploughing  up  the  ground  as  if  a  furrow  had  been  cut 
by  some  agricultural  implement  In  such  case  it  seems  that  the  animal  is  not  labouring 
nnder  a  fit  of  rage^  as  might  be  sunposed,  but  is  merely  exulting  in  his  strength,  and 
giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  healm  by  violent  physical  exertion. 

The  Bhinoceros  is  a  ^ood  aquatic^  and  will  voluntarily  swim  for  considerable  distancea 
It  is  very  fond  of  hauntmg  the  river-banks  and  wallowing  in  the  mud,  so  as  to  case  itself 
with  a  thick  coat  of  that  substance,  in  order  to  shield  itself  from  the  mosquitoes  and  other 
mordant  insects  which  cluster  about  the  tender  places,  and  drive  the  animal,  thick-skinned 
though  it  may  be,  half  mad  with  their  constant  and  painful  bites.  In  Sumatra,  a  curious 
result  sometunes  follows  from  this  habit  of  mud  wallowing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago."  *'  Tbda  animal,  which  is 
of  solitary  habits,  is  found  frequently  in  marshy  places  with  its  whole  body  immersed  ia 
the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visibla  The  Malays  call  the  animal '  Badak-Tapa,'  or 
the  recluse  Blunoceros.  Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  they  are  said  to  buiy  them- 
selves in  this  manner  in  different  places ;  and  upon  the  dry  weather  setting  in,  and  from 
the  powerful  effects  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crt^ted,  and  the 
Rhinoceros  cannot  effect  its  escape  without  considerable  difficulty  and  exertion.  The 
Semangs  prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials  with  which 
they  quieUy  approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  immense  fire 
over  him,  which,  being  kept  weU  supplied  by  the  Semangs  with  fresh  fael,  soon  completes 
his  destruction,  and  renders  him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  moal  o£* 
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In  every  species  of  Shinoceros  the  sight  appears  to  be  rather  imperfect^  the  animal 
being  unable  to  see  objects  which  are  exactly  in  its  fix)nt  The  scent  and  hearing, 
however,  are  very  acute,  and  seem  to  warn  the  animal  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  Asiatic  species  of  Rhinoceros  are  remarkable  for  the  heavy  folds  into  wluch  the  skin 
is  gathered,  and  which  hang  massively  over  the  shoulders,  throat,  flanks,  and  hindquarters. 
Upon  the  abdomen  the  slan  is  comparatively  soft,  and  can  be  pierced  by  a  spear  which 
would  be  harmlessly  repelled  from  the  thick  folds  of  hide  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the 
body.  In  the  Indian  Rhinogeros  this  weight  of  hide  is  especially  conspicuous,  the  skin 
forming  great  flaps  that  can  be  easily  lifted  up  by  the  hand.  In  a  tamed  state  the 
lihinoceros  is  pleased  to  be  caressed  on  the  softer  skin  under  the  thick  hide,  and  in  the 
wild  state  it  sidOfers  sadly  from  the  parasitic  insects  that  creep  beneath  the  flaps,  and  lead 
the  poor  animal  a  miserable  life,  until  they  are  stifled  in  the  muddy  compost  with  which 
the  Rhinoceros  loves  to  envelop  its  body.  The  horn  of  the  Indian  species  is  large  in 
width,  but  inconsiderable  in  height,  being  often  scarcely  higher  than  its  diameter.  Yet 
with  this  short,  heavy  weapon,  the  animal  can  do  terrible  execution,  and  is  said,  upon  the 
authority  of  Captain  Williamson,  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  adult  male  Elephant. 

The  height  of  this  animal  when  full-grown  is  rather  more  than  five  feet,  but  the 
average  height  seems  scarcely  to  exceed  four  feet  In  colour  it  is  a  deep  brown-black, 
tinged  with  a  purple  hue,  which  is  most  perceptible  when  the  animal  has  recently  left 
its  batL  The  colour  of  the  young  animal  ia  much  paler  than  that  of  the  mother,  and 
partakes  of  a  pinky  hue. 

The  Javanese  Rhinocebos  is  not  so  large  as  its  Indian  relation,  the  skin-folds  are 
much  less  conspicuous,  and  are  arranged  in  a  different  manner.  The  hide,  too,  is  covered 
with  certain  angular  markings,  interspersed  with  short  hairs,  and  its  limbs  are  proportion- 
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ately  longer  and  more  slender.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  seldom  being  seen  by  day,  and 
issuing  at  night  from  its  place  of  concealment  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Being  a  laige 
and  powerful  beast,  and  happening  to  be  very  fond  of  several  cultivated  plants,  such  as 
thQ  coffee  and  the  pepper  vine,  it  is  apt  to  burst  its  way  into  the  plantations,  and  to  do 
considerable  damage  before  it  retires  to  its  forest  homa  It  seems  to  be  moie  gentle  and 
tractable  than  the  common  Indian  Bhinoceros,  and  has  been  trained  to  wear  a  raddle,  and 
to  be  guided  by  a  rider. 

The  Sumatran  species  possesses  two  horns  upon  its  nose,  the  first  being  tolerably  long 
and  sharp,  and  the  second  very  thick,  short,  and  pyramidal.  The  skin-folds  are  veiy 
slight  in  this  animal ;  the  hide  is  black  in  colour,  rough  in  texture,  and  is  coveied 
with  a  thin  crop  of  short  bristly  hair&  The  neck  is  short  and  heavy,  and  the  limbs  are 
more  clumsy  than  those  of  the  Indian  species.  From  all  accounts  it  seems  to  be  a  veiy 
quiet  creature,  and  to  be  held  in  no  kind  of  dread,  as  va  adult  male  has  be^i  seen  to  ij 
in  tergror  before  the  attack  of  one  of  the  native  wild  dogs.  The  head  of  this  species  is 
peculiaaSy  long,  a  characteriatic  which  is  observable  in  the  skull  as  well  as  in  the  living 

Of  African  Bhinoceroses  four  q)ecies  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  others  may  yet  be  in  existenca  Two  of  the  known  species  are  black,  and  the  other 
two  white;  the  anixnals  differing  from  each  other  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  fbnn, 
dimensions,  habits,  and  disposition.  The  commonest  of  the  African  species  is  tbe 
BosELB,  SkiKASTBB,  or  LrrTLB  Black  Rhikocebos,  of  Southern  Africa;  an  animal 
which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  its  relations  by  the  shape  of  the  homa  and  ik 
upper  lip.  In  the  Borele  the  foremost  horn  is  of  considerable  length,  and  bent  rather 
backward,  while  the  second  horn  is  short,  conical,  and  much  resembles  the  weapon  of  the 
Indian  animal  The  head  is  rather  rounded,  and  the  pointed  upper  lip  overlaps  the 
lower,  and  is  capable  of  considerable  extension. 

The  Borele  is  a  very  fierce  and  dangerous  animal,  and  is  more  feared  by  the  natives 
than  even  the  lion.  Although  so  clumsy  in  shape  and  aspect,  it  is  really  a  quick  and 
active  creature,  darting  about  with  lightning  speed,  and  testing  the  powers  of  a  good 
horse  to  escape  from  its  charge.  Like  many  other  wild  animals,  it  becomes  forionsij 
savage  when  wounded,  but  it  will  sometimes  attack  a  passenger  without  the  lea^ 
provocation.  On  one  occasion  an  angry  Rhinoceros  came  charging  down  upon  a  wagoOr 
and  struck  his  horn  into  the  bottom  plank  with  such  force  as  to  send  the  wagon  forwiud 
for  several  paces,  although  it  was  sticking  in  deep  sand.  He  then  left  the  wagon,  and 
directed  his  attack  upon  the  fire,  knocking  the  burning  wood  in  every  direction,  and 
upsetting  the  pot  which  had  been  placed  on  the  fire.  He  then  continued  his  wild  career 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  a  native  who  flung  his  spear  at  him,  but  without  the  least 
effect,  as  the  iron  point  bent  against  the  strong  hide. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  does  not  fall  in  heavy  folds,  like  that  of  the  Asiatic  specie^ 
but  is  nevertheless  extremely  thick  and  hard,  and  will  resist  an  ordinary  leaden  bulled 
unless  it  be  fired  from  a  small  distance.  The  skin  is  employed  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  whips,  or  jamboks,  and  is  prepared  in  a  rather  curious  manner.  When  the  hide  is 
removed  from  the  animal  it  is  cut  into  strips  of  suitable  breadth  and  laid  on  the  ground. 
These  strix>s  are  then  hanmiered  for  some  time  in  order  to  condense  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  and  when  they  axe  diy  are  carefully  rounded  with  a  knife  and  polished  with  sandpaper 
One  of  these  whips  will  continue  serviceable  for  several  years.  The  horn  of  the  Borele 
from  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  other  species, 
but  is  still  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  drinking-cups  and  sword-handles.  Its  value 
is  about  half  that  of  ivory. 

The  food  of  the  Black  Ehinoceros,  whether  the  Borele  or  the  keitloa,  is  composed  of 
roots,  which  the  animal  ploughs  out  of  the  ground  with  its  horn,  and  of  the  young 
branches  and  shoots  of  th^i  wait-Brbit  thorn.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  black 
species  is  poisoned  by  one  of  the  Euphorbiaceae,  which  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  two 
white  animals. 

When  wounded,  the  Hack  Rhinoceros  is  a  truly  fearful  opponent^  and  it  is  generally 
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considered  very  unsafe  to  fire  at  the  animal  unless  the  hunter  is  mounted  on  a  good  horse 
or  provided  with  an  accessible  place  of  refuge.  An  old  experienced  hunter  said  that  he 
would  rather  face  fifty  lions  than  one  wounded  Borele ;  but  Mr.  Oswell,  the  well-known 
A&ic8Ln  sportsman,  always  preferred  to  shoot  the  Ehinoceros  on  foot.  The  best  place  to 
aim  is  just  behind  the  shoulder,  as  if  the  lungs  are  wounded  the  animal  very  soon  dies. 
There  is  but  little  blood  externally,  as  the  thick  loose  skin  covers  the  bullet-hole,  and 
prevents  any  outward  effusion.  When  mortally  wounded  the  Ehinoceros  generally  drops 
on  its  knees. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  rather  savage  beast,  and  is  apt  to  quarrel  with  its  own  kind. 
Mr.  Andersson  mentions  a  curious  battle  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  where  four  of 
these  animals  engaged  furiously  with  each  other.  Two  of  them  he  contrived  to  shoot^ 
and  found  that  one  was  absolutely  unfit  for  food,  being  covered  with  festering  wounds 
which  had  been  received  in  former  encounters.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  tolerably 
good,  but  that  of  the  black  species  is  rather  tough,  and  possesses  a  bitter  and  unpleasant 
flavour,  in  consequence  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  lives.  The  white  species  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  grass,  and  its  flesh  is  remarkably  good  and  tender.  The  Borele  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  rousing  himself  from  sleep  at  dark,  and  proceeding  straightway  to 
the  nearest  pool  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  takes  long  journeys  in  search  of  food, 
and  returns  to  his  temporary  home  soon  after  sunrise.  When  sleeping,  he  lies  so  stilL 
that  he  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  fragment  of  dark  rock 

As  the  eyes  are  set  deeply  in  the  head  of  the  Bhinoceros,  it  is  unable  to  see  objects 
directly  in  its  front  if  they  are  at  any  distance ;  its  sight  being  hindered  by  the  horns. 
But  the  hearing  and  scent  of  the  creature  are  marvellously  acute,  and  so  wary  is  the 
animal,  that  even  when  feeding  it  will  constantly  halt,  raise  its  ears,  snuff  the  wind,  and 
will  not  return  to  its  occupation  until  its  fears  have  been  allayed. 
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The  Eeitloa  can  readily  be  recognised  by  the  horns,  which  are  of  considerable  length, 
and  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  measniement  This  is  always  a  morose  and  ill4empered 
animal,  and  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  borele,  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  sii^ 
strength,  and  length  of  horn  The  upper  lip  of  the  Keitloa  overlaps  the  lower  even  nwR 
than  that  of  the  borele ;  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  head  is  not  so  thicklj 
covered  with  wrinklea  At  its  birth  the  horns  of  this  animal  are  only  indicated  by  i 
prominence  on  the  nose,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  the  horn  is  hardly  more  than  an  inch 
in  lengtL  At  six  years  of  age  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  does  not  reach  its  full 
measurement  until  the  lapse  of  considerable  tima 

The  Keitloa  is  a  terribly  dangerous  opponent,  and  its  charge  is  so  wonderfully  swift, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  avoided  One  of  these  animals  that  had  been  wounded  by 
Mr.  AnderssoD,  charged  suddenly  upon  him,  knocked  him  down,  fortunately  missing  bar 
stroke  with  her  horns,  and  went  fairly  over  him,  leaving  him  to  struggle  out  from  between 
her  hind  legs.  Scarcely  had  she  passed  than  she  turned,  and  made  a  second  charge,  cuttii^ 
his  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  hip  with  her  horn,  and  knocking  him  over  with  a  blow  on 
the  shoulder  from  her  fore-feet.  She  might  easily  have  completed  her  revenge  by  killiug 
him  on  the  spot,  but  she  then  left  him,  and  plunging  into  a  neighbouring  thicket,  b^ 
to  plunge  about  and  snort,  permitting  her  victim  to  make  his  escapa  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  same  beast  attacked  a  half-caste  boy  who  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Andersson, 
and  would  probably  have  killed  him  had  she  not  been  intercepted  by  the  hunter,  who 
came  to  the  rescue  with  his  gun.  After  receiving  several  bullets,  the  Bhinoceros  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  Mr.  Andersson  walked  up  to  her,  put  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  to  her  ear. 
and  was  just  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  when  she  again  leaped  to  her  feet.  He  hastily  fii^ 
and  rushed  away,  pursued  by  the  infuriated  animal,  which,  however,  fell  dead  just  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  bush  for  safety.  The  race  was  such  a  close  one,  that  as  he  lay  in 
the  bush  he  could  touch  the  dead  iUiinoceros  with  his  rifle,  so  that  another  moment  ^ould 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  him. 
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Thb  common  Whitb  Ehinoceeos  (Shinoceroa  Simus)  is  considerably  laiger  than  the 
two  preceding  animals,  and  together  with  the  kobaoba,  or  long-homed  white  Shinoceros, 
is  remarkable  for  its  square  muzzle  and  elongated  head  The  foremost  horn  of  this  animal 
is  of  very  considerable  length,  attaining  a  measurement  of  more  than  three  feet  when  fully 
grown.  The  second  horn  is  short  and  conical,  like  that  of  the  borele.  Fortunately  for  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  the  White  Rhinoceros  dwells,  its  temper  is 
remarkably  quiet^  and  devoid  of  that  restless  irritability  and  sudden  access  of  raj^e  which 
is  so  distinguishing  a  quality  of  the  two  black  species.  Even  when  wounded  it  seldom  turns 
upon  its  antagonist,  but  contents  itself  with  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape.  Sometimes, 
however,  probably  when  it  has  its  young  to  protect,  it  will  assume  the  offensive,  and  is 
then  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  black  relatives.  The  following  anecdote,  which 
was  related  by  Mr.  OsweU,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  to  Mr.  Ajidersson,  affords  an  instance  of 
this  rare  display  of  combativeness : — 

"  Once  as  I  was  returning  from  an  elephant  chase,  I  observed  a  huge  White  Ehinoceros 
a  short  distance  ahead.  I  was  riding  a  most  excellent  hutfter— the  best  and  fleetest  steed 
that  I  ever  possessed  during  my  shooting  excursions  in^Africa — at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  a 
rule  with  me  never  to  pursue  a  Bhinoceros  on  horseback,  and  simply  because  this  animal 
ia  so  much  more  easily  approached  and  killed  on  foot.^^  On  this  occasion,  however,  it 
seemed  as  if  fate  had  interfered  -^ ' 

Turning  to  my  after-rider,  I  called  out:  'By  heaven!  that  fellow  has  got  a  fine 
horn !  I  wfll  have  a  shot  at  hinu'  With  that,  I  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse,  who  soon 
brought  me  alongside  the  huge  beast,  and  the  next  instant  I  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body, 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  not  with  deadly  effect  On  receiving  my  shot,  the  Rhinoceros, 
to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  as  is  the  habit  of  this  generally  . 

inoffensive  animal,  suddenly  stopped  short,  then  turned  sharply  round,  and,  having  eyed  ^^      * 

me  most  curiously  for  a  second  or  two,  walked  slowly  towards  me.    I  never  dreamt  of         '^k 
danger.    Nevertheless,  I  instinctively  turned  my  horse's  head  away :  but,  strange  to  say,  A 

this  creature,  usually  so  docile  and  gentle — which  the  slightest  touch  of  the  reins  would  mm 

be  sufficient  to  guide — now  absolutely  refused  to  give  me  his  head.  When  at  last  he  did 
eo,  it  was  too  late ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  Ehinoceros  had  only  been  walking,  the  distance 
between  us  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  by  this  time  I  clearly  saw  contact  was  unavoidable. 
Indeed,  in  another  moment  I  observed  the  brute  bend  low  his  head,  and,  with  a  thrust 
upwards,  strike  his  horn  into  the  ribs  of  the  horse  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  to  the 
very  saddle  on  the  opposite  side,  where  I  felt  its  sharp  point  against  my  leg. 

The  violence  of  the  blow  was  so  tremendous  as  to  cause  the  horse  to  make  a  complete 
somersault  in  the  air,  coming  heavily  down  on  its  back.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  violently  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Whilst  thus  pi-ostmtecL  I 
actually  saw  the  horn  of  the  infuriated  beast  alongside  of  me ;  but,  seemingly  satisfied 
-vvdth  his  revenge,  without  attempting  to  do  farther  mishief,  he  started  off  at  a  canter  from 
tbe  scene  of  action.  My  after-rider  having  by  this  time  come  up.  I  rushed  upon  1dm,  and 
almost  pullins  him  off  his  horse,  leapt  into  the  saddle ;  and,  without  a  hat,  and  my  face 
streaming  with  blood,  was  quickly  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  beast,  which  I  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  stretched  liieless  at  my  feet" 

Thb  flesh  of  the  Muohttco,  or  Monoohoo,  as  the  White  Ehinoceros  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  apt  to  be  rather  tough,  but  is  of  good  flavour.  The  best  portions  are  those  which 
a-re  cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  and  from  the  ribs,  where  the  fat  and  the  lean 
parts  are  regulai-ly  striped  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  meat  is 
to  be  cooked  at  one  time,  the  flesh  is  generally  baked  in  the  cavity  of  a  foi-saken  ant-hill, 
^vehich  is  converted  into  an  extempore  oven  for  the  occasion ;  but  if  a  single  hunter  should 
need  only  to  assuage  his  own  hunger,  he  cuts  a  series  of  slices  from  the  ribs,  and  dreewej 
tliem  at  his  fire.  The  hide  of  the  Monoohoo  is  enormously  thick,  and  gives  a  novice  no 
little  trouble  to  get  it  from  the  body,  as  it  is  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  nearly  as  stiff.  An 
ctdept,  however,  will  skin  the  animal  as  quickly  and  easily  as  if  it  were  a  sheep. 
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The  KOBAOBA,  or  Long-homed  White  Ehinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Oawellii)  is  much  raia 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and  is  found  far  in  the  interior,  mostly  to  the  east  of 
the  Limpopo  River.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  species  carries  its  horns,  makes 
it  a  very  conspicuous  animal  In  all  the  other  species,  the  horns  are  curved,  and  incline 
rather  backward ;  but  in  the  Kobaoba^  the  foremost  horn  is  nearly  straight,  and  projeds 
forward,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  running,  the  tip  of  the  horn  nearly  touches  the  gronnd. 
Indeed,  the  extremity  of  an  adult  Kobaoba's  horn  is  generally  rubbed  down  on  one  side, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  head  of 
I  this  and  the  preceding  species  is  always  carried  very  low,  forming  a  singular  contTast  to 

I  the  saucy  and  independent  manner  in  which  the  borele  carries  his  head. 

The  long  horn  of  the  Kobaoba  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  length,  and  as  it  is 
almost  straight,  is  most  valuable  for  many  purposes.  The  best,  toughest^  and  straightest 
ramrods  are  manufactured  from  this  horn,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  these  ramrods  that  was 
almost  four  feet  long,  even  after  being  shaped  and  trimmed,  so  that  the  horn  hxaai  which 
it  was  cut  must  have  been  still  longer.  The  mother  Kobaoba  employs  this  horn  for  a  voy 
curious  purpose,  as  was  seen  by  Gumming.  Whenever  the  mother  and  her  young  are 
abroad,  the  calf  always  takes  the  lead,  and  in  this  instance  she  guided  her  little  one  by 

Eressing  it  against  the  calf  s  side.  The  horn  is  also  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  make  "  knob- 
erries,"  or  knob-headed  sticks,  which  they  can  employ  as  clubs  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  or 
can  throw  with  wonderful  effect.  A  party  of  Kaffirs  will  often  go  out  in  chase  of  birds, 
armed  with  nothing  but  these  knob-herries,  which  they  will  hurl  with  such  force  and 
precision  that  they  generally  return  home  loaded  with  gama 

The  four  African  species  of  Ehinoceros  are  not  at  all  prolific  animals,  producing  only  qz» 

young  one  at  a  time,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  considerable  interval  occurs  between  each 

P  ^  birth  It  is  not  a  gregarious,  neither  does  it  appear  to  be  a  monogamous,  animal    It  seeing 

^^k         however,  to  find  some  gratification  in  the  presence  of  others  of  its  own  species,  and  may  lie 

^         seen  in  little  assemblies  of  eight  or  ten  in  number.    These  assemblies,  however,  cannot  te 

•  termed  flocks  «r  herds,  as  their  members  are  not  under  the  command  of  a  single  leader,  nor 

bound  together  by  any  common  tie,  and,  when  alarmed,  each  individual  makes  his  escape 
as  he  best  can.  Tlie  skin  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  devoid  of  hair,  so  that  the  anniud 
bears  some  resemblance  to  an  overgrown  pig. 

Oke  of  the  ns^ost  curious  little  animals  in  existence  is  the  Htbax,  interesting  not  so 
much  from  its  in^posing  external  appearance,  as  for  its  importance  in  filling  up  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  creation. 

About  as  laflge  as  a  tolerably  sized  rabbit,  covered  with  thick,  soft  fur,  inhabiting  holes 
in  the  banks,  possessing  incisor-like  teeth,  and,  in  fine,  being  a  very  rabbit  in  habits^ 
manners,  and  appearance,  it  was  lopg  classed  among  the  rodents,  and  placed  among  the 
rabbits  and  hares.  It  has,  however,. been  discovered  in  later  years,  that  this  little  rabbiir 
like  animal  is  no  rodent  at  aU,  but  is  of  one  the  pachydermata,  and  that  it  forms  a  natonl 
transition  from  the  rhinoceros  to  the  hippopotamus.  On  a  close  examination  of  the  teetlv 
they  are  seen  to  be  wonderfully  like  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  their  edges  being  bevelled 
off  in  a  similar  manner,  and  therefore  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  clusel-edged  incisois 
of  the  rodents.  There  are  several  species  of  Hyrax,  one  of  which  inhabits  Northern  Africa 
and  Syria,  while  the  other  two  are  foimd  in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa 

The  South  African  Hyrax  is  termed  by  the  colonists  Klip  Das,  or  Book  Rabbit,  aiA 
IS  found  in  considerable  plenty  among  the  mountainous  districts  of  its  native  land,  beii^ 
especially  common  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountain  It  is  largely  eaten  by  the  nalivea, 
who  succeed  in  killing  it  in  spite  of  its  extreme  wariness  and  activity.  Among  the 
crevices  and  fissures  in  the  rock  the  Hyrax  takes  up  its  abode,  and  may  often  be  seen 
sitting  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  or  feeding  with  apparent  carelessness  on  the  aiomalk 
herbage  of  the  mountain  side.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  secure,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
negligence,  for  a  sentinel  is  always  on  guard,  ready  to  warn  his  companions  by  a  peculiar 
shnll  cry  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Sometimes  the  Hyrax  is  seen  at  a  considerable 
height,  but  is  often  observed  near  the  sea-shore,  seated  on  rocks  which  are  barely  above 
high-water  mark. 
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Besides  mankind,  the  Hyrax  has  many  foes,  such  as  the  birds  of  prey  and  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  and  is  destroyed  in  considerable  numbers.  The  fore-feet  of  this  animal  are 
apparently  famished  with  claws  like  those  of  the  rabbit,  but  on  a  closer  inspection, 
the  supposed  claws  are  seen  to  be  veritable  hoofs,  black  in  colour,  and  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  in  form.  The  Hyrax  is  an  agile  little  creature,  and  can  climb  a 
rugged  tree-trunk  with  great  easa  It  is  rather  hot  in  its  temper,  and  if  irritated,  becomes 
highly  excited,  and  moves  its  teeth  and  feet  with  remarkable  activity  and  force. 

The  Syrian  Htbax  is  the  animal  which  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  "coney"  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  is  found  inhabiting  the  clefts  and  caverns  of  rocks.  In  its  habits 
and  general  appearance  it  is  very  similar  to  the  Cape  Hyrax,  and  needs  no  farther 
description.  Although  it  will  bite  fiercely  when  first  captured,  it  is  sufficiently  docile  in 
disposition,  and  soon  learns  to  obey  its  keeper,  towards  whom  it  displays  an  affectionate 
disposition  if  it  be  rightly  treated.  The  colour  of  both  species  is  dark  brown,  but  the 
Syrian  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Cape  Hyrax  by  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  very  long  black  hairs,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over  its  body,  and  penetrate 
through  the  shorter  fur.    Its  native  name  is  Ashkoko. 

The  last  on  the  list  of  the  pachydermatous  animals  is  the  well-known  Hippopotamits^ 
or  BrvEB  Hobsb. 

This  enormous  quadruped  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  always  found 
either  in  water  or  in  its  near  vicinity.  In  absolute  height  it  is  not  very  remarkable,  as  its 
legs  are  extremely  short,  but  the  actual  bulk  of  its  body  is  very  great  indeed.  The  average 
height  of  a  fuU-grown  Hippopotamus  is  about  five  feet  Its  naked  skin  is  dark  brown, 
curiously  marked  with  innumerable  lines  like  those  on  "  crackle  "  china  or  old  oil-paintings^ 
and  is  also  dappled  with  a  number  of  sooty  black  spots,  which  cannot  be  seen  except  on 
a  close  inspection.  A  vast  number  of  pores  penetrate  the  skin,  and  exude  a  thick,  oily 
liquid,  which  effectually  seems  to  protect  the  animal  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  so  constantly  imm'ersed.  I  once  spoiled  a  pair  of  gloves  entirely  by  patting 
the  m£de  animal  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  mouth  is  enormous,  and  its 
size  is  greatly  increased  by  the  odd  manner  in  which  the  jaw  is  set  in  the  head. 

Within  the  mouth  is  an  array  of  white,  gleaming  tusks,  which  have  a  terrific  appearance, 
^Skrat  are  solely  intended  for  cutting  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  are  seldom 
1.  95. 
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employed  as  weapons  of  offence,  except  when  the  animal  is  wounded  or  otherwi^tl 
The  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  lie  almost  horizontally,  with  their  points  T' " 
wards,  and  are  said  to  be  employed  as  crow-bars  in  tearing  up  the  various 
on  which  the  animal  feeds.  The  canines  axe  very  large  and  curved,  and  are  ^ 
in  &  manner  very  similar  to  the  rodent  type  of  teeth.    Their  shape  is  a  bold  < 
nearly  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  their  surface  is  deeply  channeled  and  ridged  i 
line  of  the  curve,  and  smoother  on  the  faca    The  entire  tooth,  when  it  has  ' 
from  the  animal  and  thoroughly  dried,  is  covered  with  a  series  of  fine,  sup 
which  intersect  each  other  diagonally  with  much  regularity,  being  a  veritable] 
nature's  **  cross-hatching." 

The  tooth  is  very  solid  in  its  substance  and  close  in  its  grain,  and  as  it  retati#1 
under  very  trying  circumstances,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufactnie 
teetL    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  quite  solid,  but  " 
hollow  about  three  or  four  inches  deep  at  the  extremity  which  enters  the  _  ,_ 
extreme  whiteness  of  the  ivory  obtained  from  the  Hippopotamus'  teeth  renders  ^ 
valuable  for  the  delicate  scales  of  various  philosc^hical  instruments,  and  its  : 
adapts  it  admirably  for  the  verniers  of  ship  sextants.      The  weight  of  a  large  ^ 
five  to  eight  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  ivory  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  \ 
pound 

With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  Hippopotamus  can  cut  the  grass 
as  if  it  were  mown  with  a  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with  shears,  a  toleral 
and  thick  stem. 

Possessed  of  an  enormous  appetite,* having  a  stomach  that  is  capable  ci 
five  or  six  bushels  of  nutriment,  and  furnished  with  such  pow^ful  inst 
Hippopotamus  is  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the  owners  of  cultivated  lands  that  hapi 
near  the  river  in  which  the  animal  has  taken  up  his  abode.      During  the 
comfortably  asleep  in  its  chosen  hiding-place,  but  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  ms\ 
the  Hippopotamus  issues  from  its  den,  and  treading  its  way  into  the  cultii/ 
makes  aad  devastation  among  the  growing  crops.     Were  the  mischief  to  be 
the  amount  which  is  eaten  by  the  voracious  brute,  it  would  still  be  bad  enougl]i,  ■ 
worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Hippopotamus  damages  more  than  it  eats  by  the'j 
manner  of  its  progress.     The  body  is  so  large  and  heavy,  and  the  legs  are  so  \ " 
the  animal  is  forc^  to  make  a  double  track  as  he  walks,  and  in  the  giass-grown 
be  readily  traced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  track.   It  may  therefore  be  ea 
that  when  a  number  of  these  hungry,  awkward,  waddling,  splay-footed 
blundering  among  the  standing  crops,  trampling  and  devouring  indiscriminately,  1 
do  no  slight  damage  before  they  think  fit  to  retirie. 

The  aggrieved  cultivators  endeavour  to  protect  their  grounds  and  at  the  same  tune  to 
make  the  depredators  pay  for  the  damage  which  they  have  done,  by  digging  a  ntunber  rf 
pitMls  across  the  Hippopotamus  paths,  and  furnishing  each  pit  with  a  snarp  stake  in  Ae 
centra 

When  an  animal  falls  into  such  a  trap,  the  rejoicings  are  great,  for  not  only  is  tjie  iraj 
of  great  commercial  value,  but  the  flesh  is  very  good  eating,  and  the  hide  jb  usefril  far  #» 
manufacture  of  whips  and  other  instruments.  The  fat  of  the  Hippopotamus,  called  Jtt 
the  colonists  "  Zee-Koe  speck,"  or  Sea-cow  bacon,  is  held  in  veiv  high  estimation,  as  is  flK 
tonmie  and  the  jelly  which  is  extracted  from  the  feet.  The  hide  is  so  thick  thai  it  nMk 
be  dragged  from  the  creature's  body  in  slips,  like  so  many  planks,  aAd  is  an  inch  and  a  IisK 
in  thickness  on  the  back,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  other  portions  of  the  body. 
Yet>  in  spite  of  its  enormous  thickness  and  its  tough  quality,  it  is  quite  pliable  when  seen 
on  the  living  beast,  and  accommodates  itself  easily  to  all  his  movements. 

The  Hippopotamus  is,  as  the  import  of  its  name,  Biver  Horse,  implies^  most  aquatic 
in  its  habits.  It  generally  prefers  fresh  water,  but  it  is  not  at  all  averse  to  the  sea,  an.i#|ffl      i 
sometimes  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh.     It  is  an  admirable  swimmer  and  diver,  and  is  aJ^iJ 
to  remain  below  the  surface  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time.    In  common  witlx  trlb* 
elephant,  it  possesses  the  power  of  sinking  at  will,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  xtrVy^ 
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tlic  huge  size  of  the  animal  is  taken  into  consideration.  Perhaps  it  may  be  enabled  ta 
contract  itself  by  an  exertion  of  the  musclea  whenever  it  desires  to  sink,  and  to  return  to 
its  former  dimensions  when  it  wishea  to  return  to  the  surface.  It  mostly  affects  the 
stillest  reaches  of  the  liver,  aa  it  is  less  ex:posed  to  the  current,  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
swept  down  the  stream  wliile  asleep.     The  young  Hippopotfimus  is  not  able  to  bear 

I  submersion  so  long  as  its  parent,  and  is  therefore  carefully  brought  to  the  surface  at  short 
Intervals  for  the  purpose  of  breatliing     During  the  fii-st  few  months  of  the  little^^nimal  s. 
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life,  it  takes  its  stand  on  its  mother's  neck,  and  is  borne  by  hef  above  or  through  the  water 
AS  experience  may  dictate  or  necessity  require. 

Iliere  are  various  modes  of  hunting  this  mischievous  but  valuable  animal,  each  of  whii 
is  in  vogue  in  its  own  particular  region.  The  pitfalls  above  mentioned  are  univeisi 
throughout  the  whole  Hippopotamus  country,  and  lure  many  an  animal  to  its  destnictkffl 
without  needing  any  care  or  superintendence  on  the  p^  of  the  men  who  set  U« 
snare.  There  is  also  the  "  down-fall,"  a  trap  which  consists  of  a  log  of  wood,  weighted 
heavily  at  one  end,  to  which  extremity  is  loosely  fixed  a  spear-head  well  treated  witk 
poison.  This  terrible  log  is  suspended  over  some  Hippopotamus  path,  and  is  kept  in  it« 
place  by  a  slight  cord  which  crosses  the  path  and  is  connected  with  a  catch  or  trigg^ 
As  soon  as  the  animal  presses  the  cord,  the  catch  is  liberated,  and  down  comes  the  armed 
log,  striking  the  poisoned  spear  deep  into  the  poor  beasfs  back,  and  speedily  killing  it 
by  the  poison,  if  not  from  the  immecfiate  effects  of  the  wound. 

The  white  hunter  of  course  employs  his  rifle  and  finds  that  the  huge  animal  afifori 
no  easy  mark,  as  imless  it  is  hit  in  a  mortal  spot  it  dives  below  the  surface  and  makes 
good  its  escape.  Mortal  spots,  moreover,  are  not  easy  to  find,  or  when  found,  to  hit ;  fa 
the  animal  soon  gets  cunning  after  it  has  been  alarmed,  and  remains  deeply  immersed  ii 
the  water  as  long  as  it  is  able,  and  when  it  at  last  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  it  onlj 
just  pushes  its  nostrils  above  the  surface,  takes  in  the  required  amount  of  air,  and  sinb 
back  again  to  the  river  bed.  Moreover,  it  will  often  be  so  extremely  wary,  that  it  will 
not  protrude  even  its  mouth  in  the  open  water,  and  looks  out  for  some  reeds  or  floating 
substances  which  may  cover  its  movements  while  breathing.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
found  that  the  most  deadly  wound  that  can  be  given  to  a  Hippopotamus  is  on  the  nose^ 
for  the  animal  is  then  unable  to  remain  below  the  surface,  and  consequently  presents  tf 
easy  mark  to  the  hunter.  A  heavy  ball  just  below  the  shoulder  always  gives  a  moi^ 
wound,  and  in  default  of  such  a  mark  being  presented,  the  eye  or  the  ear  is  a  good  placi 
to  aim  at 
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The  most  exciting  manner  of  hunting  the  Hippopotamus  is  by  fairly  chasing  and 
harpooning  it,  as  if  it  were  a  whale  or  a  walrus.  This  mode  of  sport  is  described  very 
vividly  by  Mr.  Andersson. 

The  harpoon  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  being  composed  of  two  portions,  a  shaft 
measuring  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  a 
barbed  iron  point,  which  fits  loosely  into  a  socket  in  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  a  rope  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  strands.  This  peculiar 
rope  is  employed  to  prevent  the  animal  from  severing  it,  which  he  would  soon  manage 
were  it  to  be  composed  of  a  single  strand  To  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  a  strong  line  is 
fastened,  and  to  the  other  end  of  the  line  a  float  or  buoy  is  attached.  As  this  composite 
harpoon  is  very  weighty  it  is  not  thrown  at  the  animal,  but  is  urged  by  the  force  of  the 
harpooner's  ana  The  manner  of  emplojdng  it  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Andersson's  own 
words  :— 

"  As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  Hippopotami  is  ascertained,  one  or  more  of  the 
most  skilful  and  intrepid  of  the  hunters  stand  prepared  with  the  harpoons ;  whilst  the 
rest  make  ready  to  launch  the  canoes,  should  the  attack  prove  successful  The  bustle 
and  noise  caused  by  these  preparations  gradually  subside.  Conversation  is  carried  on 
in  a  whisper,  and  eveiy  one  is  on  the  qui-vive.  The  snorting  and  plunging  become 
every  moment  more  distinct ;  but  a  bend  in  the  stream  still  hides  the  animals  from  view. 
The  angle  being  passed,  several  dark  objects  are  seen  floating  listlessly  on  the  water, 
looking  more  Uke  the  crests  of  sunken  rocks  than  living  creatures.  Ever  and  anon,  one 
or  other  of  the  shapeless  masses  is  submerged,  but  soon  again  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  surface.  On,  on,  glides  the  raft  with  its  sable  crew,  who  are  now  worked  up  to  the 
highest  state  of  excitement.  At  last,  the  raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  who  appear 
quite  imconscious  of  danger.  Presently  one  of  the  animals  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  raft  Now  is  the  critical  moment.  The  foremost  harpooner  raises  himself  to  his  full 
height^  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the  blow,  and  the  next  instant  the  fatal  iron  descends 
with  unerring  accuracy  in  the  body  of  the  Hippopotamua 

The  wounded  animal  plunges  violently,  and  dives  to  the  bottom ;  but  all  his  efforts  to 
escape  are  unavailing.  The  line  or  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon  may  break ;  but  the  cruel 
barb  once  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  the  weapon  (owing  to  the  toughness  and  thickness  of 
the  beast's  hide)  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  the  Hippopotamus  is  struck,  one  or  more  of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  from 
off  the  raft,  and  hasten  to  the  shore  with  the  harpoon-line,  and  take  a  round  turn  with  it 
about  a  tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds,  so  that  the  animal  may  either  be  '  brought  up '  at  once, 
or,  should  there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line,  *  played '  (to  liken  small  things  to  great) 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salmon  by  the  fishermen.  But  if  time  should  not  admit  of 
the  line  being  passed  round  a  tree,  or  the  like,  both  line  and  *  buoy'  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  the  animal  goes  wherever  he  chooses. 

The  rest  of  the  canoes  are  now  all  launched  firom  off  the  raft,  and  chase  is  given 
to  the  poor  brute,  who,  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  is  saluted  with  a 
shower  of  light  javelins.  Again  he  descends,  his  track  deeply  crimsoned  with  gore. 
^'  Presentiy — and  perhaps  at  some  littie  distance — ^he  once  more  appears  on  the  surface, 
^^'  when,  as  before,  missiles  of  all  kinds  are  hurled  at  his  devoted  head. 
I^tpi^  .  When  thus  beset,  the  infuriated  beast  not  unfrequently  turns  upon  his  assailants,  and 
i#*  either  with  his  formidable  tusks,  or  with  a  blow  firam  his  enormous  head,  staves  in  or 
^[  capsizes  the  canoes.  At  times,  indeed,  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
IjjjT'  craft,  he  will  attack  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and  with  a  single  grasp  of  his  horrid  jaws 
tii-  either  terribly  mutilates  the  poor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cuts  lus  body  fairly  in  two. 
^  (jr  J  The  chase  often  lasts  a  considerable  time.  So  long  as  the  line  and  the  harpoon  hold, 
J  c  the  animal  cannot  escape,  because  the  'buoy'  always  marks  his  whereabout  At  length, 
'  0t^  from  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustion.  Behemoth  succumbs  to  his  pursuers." 

li  i'        The  Hippopotamus  is  a  gregarious  animal,  collecting  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty  in 
'  ijopi!  number,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  resonant  snorts.    The  snort  of  this 
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creature  is  a  most  extraordinary  sound,  and  one  that  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the 
nerves  of  sensitive  persons,  especially  if  heard  unexpectedly.  The  animals  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  make  the  very  roof  ring  with  the  strange  imearthly  sounds  which 
they  emit  In  their  native  state  it  is  very  &fl5cult  to  ascertain  even  approximately  Uie 
number  of  a  herd,  as  the  animals  are  continually  diving  and  rising,  and  never  appear 
simultaneously  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  creature  is  generally  a  harmless  one,  and  need  not  be  much  dreaded.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  becomes  angry  if  molested  in  its  watery  home,  and  will  then  make  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  object  that  has  excited  its  anger.  One  of  these  animals,  whose  calf  had 
been  speared  on  the  previous  day,  made  at  the  boat  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  was  sitting, 
and  drove  her  head  against  it  with  such  force  that  she  lifted  the  forepart  of  the  boat 
completely  out  of  the  water,  capsized  one  of  the  black  oarsmen  fairly  into  the  river,  and 
forced  the  whole  crew  to  jump  ashore. 

Although  in  its  native  river  the  female  Hippopotamus  is  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
mother,  the  tame  animal  does  not  display  such  excellent  qualities.  The  female  Hippo- 
potamus in  ike  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  has  twice  been  a  mother,  and  twice  has  laUed 
her  offspring.  On  the  last  occasion  she  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudd^i  fit  of 
anger,  for  the  marks  of  her  teeth  were  only  too  plain  on  the  poor  little  beast  when  its 
dead  body  was  discovered,  and  her  tusks  had  penetrated  into  its  lungs.  On  the  first 
occasion  she  killed  it  from  sheer  awkwardness  ;  and  after  carrying  it  about  on  her  neck 
in  the  proper  manner,  she  bruised  it  so  severely  in  her  clumsy  efforts  to  teach  her  ofi&piing 
the  proper  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  bath,  that  it  never  recovered  from  the  hurts  which 
it  received. 

The  Hippopotamus  has  for  years  been  extinct  in  Europe,  but  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
animal  are  found  abundantly  in  the  London  clay,  showing  that  in  some  remote  age  the 
Hippopotamus  must  have  traversed  the  plains  of  England,  and  wallowed  in  its  rivers. 
There  is  another  species  of  Hippopotamus,  which  is  smaller  than  that  which  has  jtist  been 
described,  and  is  termed  Hippopotamus  liberiensis.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and 
is  remarkable  for  only  having  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw. 


DASYPID^. 


This  small  but  important  feunily  includes  the  Manis,  the  Armadillo,  tlie  Ant-^ater, 
and  the  Platypus,  or  Duck-bill 

The  Phatagin  is  one  of  the  numerous  species  that  compose  the  strange  genus  of  ManiSw 
All  these  ftnimalfi  are  covered  with  a  series  of  homy  plates,  sharp  pointed  and  keen  edged, 
that  lie  with  their  points  directed  towards  the  tail,  and  overlap  each  other  like  the  tiles 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house ;  being  the  natural  prototype  of  the  metal  scale-armour  that 
was  prevalent  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  horn-scale  bucklers  that  have  been 
employed  both  in'  ancient  and  modem  times.  This  defence  of  scales  is  not,  however, 
entirely  of  a  negative  character,  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  but  can  be  converted  at  will 
into  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence  towards  all  who  come  too  hastily  in  contact  with  it 
When  the  Manis  is  pursued,  and  is  imable  to  escape,  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  after  the 
manner  of  the  hedgehog,  so  that  the  sharp-edged  and  acutely-pointed  scales  stand  boldly 
outward,  and  can  inflict  veiy  unpleasant  wounds  on  the  hand  of  man  or  the  mouth  of 
predaceous  beast  The  head  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Manis,  but  as  it  always 
takes  care  to  hide  its  head  within  the  curve  of  the  body,  it  has  little  fears  on  that 
score. 

The  fore-claws  of  the  Phatagin  are  very  large,  and  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  down  the  nests  of  the  termite,  or  white-ant^  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  feed  upon  the  inmates,  as  they  run  about  in  confusion  at  the  destmction  of 
their  premises,  ^ts,  termites,  and  various  insects  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  Phatagin, 
whicli  sweeps  them  up  by  means  of  its  long  and  extensile  tongue,  caring  nothing  for  their 
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formidable  jaws,  which  are  powerful  enough  to  drive  a  human  being  almost  distracted 
^^'ith  pain.  The  claws  are  not  only  employed  in  destroying  the  nest  of  the  termite,  but  in 
digging  burrows  for  its  own  residence,  a  task  for  which  they  are  well  adapted  by  reason  of 
their  great  size  and  strength,  and  the  vigour  of  the  limbs  to  which  they  are  attached.  As 
the  limbs  are  short,  and  the  claws  very  long,  the  pace  of  the  Phatagm  is  very  slow,  and 
its  tardiness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  folded  upon  a  thick, 
fleshy  pad,  and  are  therefore  not  at  all  adapted  for  locomotion. 

The  Phatagin  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
reaching  five  feet  in  average  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  three  feet.  From  the  great 
length  of  the  tail,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Long-tailed  Manis. 

The  Bajjebkeit,  or  Shobt-tailed  Manis,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and  is 
also  found  in  Ceylon.  Of  this  species  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  gives  the  following  short 
account.  "  Of  the  Edentates,  the  only  example  in  Ceylon  is  the  scaly  ant-eater,  cidled  by 
the  Singalese,  Caballaya,  but  usually  known  by  its  Malay  name  of  Pengolin,  a  word 
indicative  of  its  faculty  of  'rolling  itself  up'  into  a  compact  ball,  by  bending  its  head 
towards  its  stomach,  arching  its  back  into  a  circle,  and  securing  all  by  a  powerM  hold  of 
its  mail-covered  tail  When  at  liberty,  they  burrow  in  the  dry  ground  to  a  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  where  they  reside  in  pairs,  and  produce  annually  two  or  three  young. 

Of  two  specimens  which  I  kept  alive  at  diGTerent  times,  one  from  the  vicinity  of  Kandy, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  was  a  gentle  and  aflfectionate  creature,  which  after  wandering 
over  the  house  in  search  of  ants,  would  attract  attention  to  its  wants  by  climbing  up  my 
knee;  laying  hold  of  my  leg  by  its  prehensile  tail  The  other,  more  than  double  that 
length,  was  caught  in  the  jungle  near  Chilaw,  and  brought  to  me  in  Colombo.  I  had 
always  understood  that  the  Pengolin  was  imable  to  climb  trees,  but  the  one  last  mentioned 
frequently  ascended  a  tree  in  my  garden  in  search  of  ants,  and  this  it  effected  by  means 
of  its  hooked  feet,  aided  by  an  obUque  grasp  of  the  tail  The  ants  it  seized  by  extending 
its  round  and  glutinous  tongue  along  their  tracks,  (generally  speaking,  they  were  quiet 
during  the  day,  and  grew  restless  as  evening  and  night  approached." 

The  manis  affords  a  curious  example  of  scale-armour  formed  by  nature,  and  a  still 
more  singular  instance  of  natural  plat^armour  is  foimd  in  the  fbllowing  little  group  of 
animals. 

The  ARMADILLOS  are  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  and  are  tolerably 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land  in  which  they  liva  The  general  structure  of 
the  armour  is  similar  in  all  the  species,  and  consists  of  three  laige  plates  of  homy 
covering;  one  being  placed  on  the  heady  another  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  third  on  the 
hind  quarters.  These  plates  are  connected  by  a  series  of  bony  rings,  variable  in  number, 
overlapping  each  other,  and  permitting  the  animal  to  move  freely.    Each  plate  and  band  is 
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composed  of  a  number  of  small  plates,  joined  together,  and  forming  patterns  which  difer 
in  the  various  species.  The  whole  of  the  animal,  even  to  the  long  and  tapering  tail,  is 
covered  with  these  homy  scales,  with  the  exception  of  the  npper  part  of  the  l^s,  which 
are  concealed  under  the  armour  of  the  body,  and  need  no  other  protection.  At  and  soon 
after  birth,  the  in£euit  Armadillo  is  quite  soft,  like  parchment,  but  the  skin  is  marked  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  adult  animal,  excepting  that  the  hairs  that  protrude  between 
the  sheUy  plates  are  more  numerous. 

The  common  Abmadillo,  or  Poyoit,  is  about  twenty  inches  in  total  length,  the  tail 
occupying  some  six  or  seven  inches.  It  is  veiy  common  in  Paraguay,  but  is  not  easily 
captured,  owing  to  its  remarkable  agility,  perseverance,  and  wariness.  Encumbered  as  it 
appears  to  be  with  its  load  of  plate-armour,  it  runs  with  such  speed  that  it  can  hardly  be 
overtaken  by  a  quick-footed  man,  and  if  it  should  contrive  to  reach  its  burrow,  it  can  nerer 
be  got  out  except  by  dint  of  hard  work.  Its  hearing  is  exquisitely  acute,  and  as  duiing 
the  dajrtime  the  creature  never  ventures  very  far  from  its  home,  it  readily  evades  the 
attacks  of  eveiy  foe  excepting  man. 

The  natives,  to  whom  time  is  of  little  value,  employ  a  long  but  a  sure  process  of 
obtaining  the  Armadillo  after  it  has  taken  refuge  in  its  home.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  animal  is  at  home,  they  push  a  stick  into  the  hole,  and  if  a  quantity  of 
mosquitoes  come  buzzing  out,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  tenant  is  within.  It  seems  rm 
strange  that  the  mosquitoes  should  attach  themselves  to  an  animal  so  well  defended  against 
&eir  attacks,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  case.  Having  ascertained  the  presence  of  Ae 
Armadillo,  they  push  a  stick  into  the  hole,  and  sink  a  pit  so  as  to  catch  the  end  of  the 
stick.  The  stick  is  then  pushed  still  farther,  and  another  pit  sunk,  and  so  on,  until  the 
Armadillo  is  fairly  captured. 

The  food  of  the  Amadillo  is  nearly  as  varied  as  that  of  the  swine,  for  there  are  few 
eatable  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  which  the  Armadillo  wiU  not  devour, 
provided  they  are  not  too  hard  for  its  little  teetL  Various  roots,  potatoes,  and  maize  aie 
among  its  articles  of  vegetable  diet,  and  it  also  will  eat  eggs,  worms,  insects,  and  small 
reptiles  of  every  description.  Wherever  wild  cattle  are  slain,  the  Armadillo  is  sure  to  make 
its  appearance  in  a  short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  offal  which  the  hunter 
leaves  on  the  grotCnd.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  in  taste,  and  devours  the  half-putrid 
remains  with  great  eagerness,  becoming  quite  fat  upon  the  revolting  diet 
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As  the  Armadillo  is  a  nocturnal  animal  its  eyes  are  more  fitted  for  the  dark  than  for 
the  bright  glare  of  sunlight,  which  dazzles  the  creature,  and  sadly  bewilders  it.  K  it  should 
be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  retreat  intercepted  before  it  can  regain 
its  hole,  the  Armadillo  rolls  itself  up  as  it  best  can,  and  tucking  its  head  under  the  chest, 
draws  in  its  legs  and  awaits  the  result.  Even  when  taken  in  hand  it  is  not  without  a 
last  resource,  for  it  kicks  so  violently  with  its  powerful  legs  that  it  can  inflict  severe 
lacerations  with  the  digging  claws.  The  legs  are  wonderfully  powerful  in  comparison  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  animal.  I  have  seen  an  Armadillo  run  about  the  ground  with 
perfect  ease,  although  it  was  carrying  on  its  back  three  monkeys  who  had  chosen  to  take 
their  seats  upon  its  maU-clad  person.  The  Armadillo  swims  well,  but  does  not  enter 
the  water  from  choice. 

In  spite  of  the  unpleasant  diet  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  is  held  by  them  in  some  estimation.  It  is,  however,  very  rank  and  strong  in 
flavour,  and  to  European  palates  is  rather  disagreeable.  The  young  of  this  animal  are 
from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

Anotheb  curious  species  of  Armadillo  is  the  Apara,  or  Mataco  {TcU'dsia  tricincta), 
'which  is  often  found  on  the  Pampas.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  solid  manner  in  which  it 
ifi  covered  by  its  armour,  there  being  only  three  bands  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  the 
remainder  of  the  creature  being  sheltered  under  the  homy  plates.  When  attacked,  it  can 
draw  itself  into  a  perfect  ball,  which  is  impervious  to  the  teeth  of  predaceous  animals,  for 
it  is  too  large  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth  and  cracked,  and  is  so  hard  and  smooth  that  the 
teeth  glide  harmlessly  from  its  polished  surface.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and,  with  the  head, 
can  be  completely  enveloped  in  the  shell  On  account  of  its  shape  when  rolled  together 
the  Spaniards  call  it  the  "  Bolita,"  or  little  ball. 

The  claws  of  this  animal  are  feeble,  and  its  legs  weak,  so  that  it  is  tmable  to  burrow  in 
the  ground,  and  depends  for  defence  totally  on  its  coat  of  mail,  which  is  the  more  required, 
aa  it  is  a  diurnal  animal 

The  Peba,  or  Tatouhou  (Tatdsta  septemcinctus),  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  Brazil,  and 

Paraguay,  and  is  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  being  about  thirty  inches  in 

total  length,  the  slender  and  tapering  tail  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long.     Its  colour 

is  a  very  dark  brown-black,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Black 

1.  96. 
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Tatu.  It  is  found,  in  the  open  country,  and  is  a  good  burrower.  The  natives  seek  it  on 
account  of  the  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  well  flavoured.  In  Messrs.  Audubon  and 
Buchanan's  well-known  work,  is  the  following  account  of  the  Peba :  "  The  Armadillo  is 
not  a  fighting  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  peaceable  than  even  the  opossum 
which  will  at  times  bite  in  a  sly  and  treacherous  manner  quite  severely. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  formerly  resided  in  South  America,  had  a  pet  Armadillo  in  his 
bed-chamber,  where  it  generally  remained  quiet  during  the  day,  but  in  the  dark  hours  was 
active  and  playful  One  night  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  Armadillo  began  dragging 
about  the  chairs  and  some  boxes  that  were  placed  round  the  room,  and  continued  so  busily 
engaged  at  this  occupation  that  our  friend  could  not  sleep.  He  at  length  arose  andstnid 
a  light,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  boxes  which  he  had  supposed  too  heavy 
for  such  an  animal  to  stir,  had  been  moved  and  placed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
den  or  hiding-place  in  a  comer,  into  which  the  animal  retreated  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  from  whence  it  could  only  be  drawn  out  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the 
receipt  of  some  severe  strokes  from  its  claws. 

But,  in  general,  the  Armadillo  does  not  evince  any  disposition  to  resent  an  attack,  and, 
in  fact,  one  of  them,  when  teased  by  a  pet  parrot,  struck  out  with  its  daws  only  till  pressed 
by  the  bird,  when  it  dr«w  in  its  head  and  feet,  and,  secure  in  its  tough  shell,  yielded, 
without  seeming  to  care  much  about  it,  to  its  noisy  and  mischievous  tormentor,  until  the 
parrot  left  it  to  seek  some  less  apathetic  and  more  vulnerable  object" 

Thb  little  PiCHET  ARBfADiLLO  {Tatusia  minUta)  is  only  fourteen  inches  in  length,  the 
tail  being  four  inches  long.  Like  many  of  the  African  antelopes,  it  appears  to  be  almost 
independent  of  water,  and  can  live  for  months  together  without  needing  to  drink.  The 
food  consists  of  various  insects,  small  reptiles,  and  several  kinds  of  roots,  from  the  latter 
of  which  articles  it  hardly  obtains  the  needful  supply  of  moisture.  It  is  a  very  active 
and  rapid  burrower,  sinking  below  the  ground  with  such  celerity,  that  if  a  man  on  horse- 
back sees  a  Pichey  scrambling  over  the  ground,  and  wishes  to  secure  it^  he  can  hardly 
leap  from  his  steed  and  stoop  to  take  it  up,  before  it  has  burrowed  out  of  his  reach. 
It  also  endeavours  to  escape  observation  by  crouching  closely  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  a 
stony  pebble  or  lump  of  eartL  Another  example  of  the  ArmadUlos  is  the  Tatouat 
{Xervdrua  unicinctus).  This  animal  is  mostly  remarkable  for  the  undefended  state  of  its 
tail^  which  is  devoid  of  the  bony  rings  that  encircle  the  same  member  in  the  other 
Armadillos,  and  is  only  supplied  with  a  coating  of  brown  hair.  For  about  three  inches  of 
the  extremity  the  under  side  of  the  tail  is  not  even  furnished  with  hair,  but  is  quite  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rounded  scales. 

The  last  and  largest  of  these  animals  is  the  Tatou,  or  GiAirr  Abmadillo  {Priodonia 
gtgas). 

This  creature  measures  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  the  head  and  body 
being  rather  more  than  three  feet  long.  It  is  as  good  a  burrower  as  its  relatives,  and 
is  so  keen  in  its  scent  after  the  food  which  it  loves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
coimtry  are  forced  to  line  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends  with  boards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Tatou  from  exhuming  and  devouring  them.  The  teeth  are  very  remarkable, 
there  being  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  small  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaws.  The  tail  is 
about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  tapers  gradually  to  a  point  from  the  base,  at  which  spot 
it  is  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumference.  This  member  is  covered  with  regularly  graduating 
homy  rings,  and  when  dried  and  hollowed,  is  used  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Botocudos.  The 
Tatou  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

Neablt  related  to  the  armadillos  is  the  remarkable  little  animal  called  the  Pichicugo 
{Chlamyd6phoru8  truncatus),  a  native  of  Chili,  which  looks  like  a  mixture  of  the  mole  and 
the  armadiilo. 

The  top  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  hind  quarters  of  the  Pichioiago  are  covered  with 
a  shelly  plat<»,  which  runs  unbroken  to  the  haunches,  over  which  it  dips  suddenly,  looking 
as  if  the  creature  had  been  chopped  short  by  the  blow  of  a  hatchet  and  a  piece  of  shell 
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stuck  on  the  cut  extremity.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  covered  with  long  silken  hair, 
very  like  that  of  the  mole  in  its  soft  texture.  It  is  a  very  little  creature,  scarcely 
surpassing  the  common  English  mole  in  dimensions,  and  living,  like  that  animal,  almost 
entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  eartL  Its  feet  are  formed  for  burrowing,  and  are  most 
powerfiil  instruments  for  that  puipose,  though  they  are  not  well  fitted  for  rapid  progress 
over  the  grotmd. 

Its  food  consists,  as  far  as  is  known,  of  worms,  and  other  subterranean  creatures,  in 
addition  to  those  which  it  may  catch  in  its  nocturnal  expeditions  into  the  open  air.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  mole,  and  other  subterranean  animals,  the  eyes  are  of  minute 
dimensions,  and  are  hidden  under  the  soft  and  profuse  fur  of  the  face. 

The  Ant-eaters,  as  their  name  imports,  feed  very  largely  on  ants,  as  well  as  on 
termites  and  various  other  insects,  their  long  flexible  tongue  acting  as  a  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  convejdng  food  into  the  mouth.  The  tongue  of  the  Ant-eater,  when  protruded 
to  its  fiillest  extent,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  great  red  earth-worm,  and  as  it  is 
employed  in  its  food-collecting  task,  it  coils  and  twists  about  as  if  it  possessed  a  separate 
vitality  of  its  own. 

The  Aard  Vabk,  or  Earth-hog,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is  a  very  curious 
animal  The  skin  of  the  Aard  Vark  is  not  protected  by  scales  or  plates  like  those  of 
the  manis  and  the  armadillo,  but  rather  thinly  covered  with  coarse  bristly  hair.  Its  length 
is  about  five  feet,  the  taU  being  twenty  inches  long,  and  it  is  a  very  powerful  creature, 
especially  in  the  fore-limbs,  which  are  adapted  for  digging,  and  are  furnished  with  strong 
hoof-like  claws  at  their  extremities.  These  claws  can  be  used  with  marvellous  rapidity 
and  force,  and  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  dwellings  of  the  ants  on 
^vhich  the  Aard  Vark  feeds,  as  well  as  for  digging  a  burrow  for  its  own  habitation. 

The  burrows  are  not  very  deep,  but  are  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  and  are  often 
used,  when  deserted,  as  extempore  tombs,  to  save  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  the 
trouble  of  digging  a  grave  for  their  departed  comrade.  The  creature  makes  its  burrows 
^with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  can  generally  dig  faster  with  its  claws  than  a  man  with 
a  spade. 

The  Aard  Vark  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  can  very  seldom  be  seen  during  the  day- 
time.    At  night  it  issues  from  its  burrow,  and,  making  its  way  towards  the  ant-hills, 
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begins  its  work  of  destruction.  Laying  its  fore-feet  upon  the  stone-like  walls  of  the* 
edifices,  the  Aard  Vark  speedily  tears  them  down,  and  as  the  terrified  insects  nm  about 
in  the  bewilderment  caused  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  their  tenements,  it  sweeps  them 
into  its  mouth  with  rapid  movements  of  its  long  and  extensile  tongua  This  member  i> 
covered  with  a  tenacious  glutinous  secretion,  to  which  the  ants  adhere,  and  which  prevenu 
them  from  making  their  escape  during  tlie  short  period  of  time  that  elapses  between  the 
moment  when  they  are  first  touched  and  that  in  which  they  are  drawn  into  the  moutL 

The  remaining  Ant-eaters  possess  no  teeth  whatever,  and  the  aperture  of  their  moutli 
is  extremely  small. 

In  its  general  habit  and  structure,  the  Tamanoib,  or  Great  Akt-eateb>  or  Am- 
BEAR,  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  animal  It  is,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  teeth, 
possesses  a  wonderfully  elongated  and  narrow  head,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  long, 
coarse  hair,  which  on  the  tail  forms  a  heavy  plume.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  brown, 
washed  with  grey  on  the  head  and  face,  and  interspersed  with  pure  white  hairs  on  the 
head,  body,  and  tail.  The  throat  is  black,  and  a  long  triangular  black  mark  arises  from 
the  throat,  and  passes  obliquely  over  the  shoulders.  There  are  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet 
and  five  on  the  hinder.  In  total  length  it  measures  between  six  and  seven  feet,  the  tail 
being  about  two  feet  six  inches  long. 

The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  extremely  long  and  curved,  and  are  totally  unfitted  for 
locomotion.  When  the  animal  is  not  employing  these  instruments  in  destroying,  it  folds 
the  long  claws  upon  a  thick,  rough  pad  which  is  placed  in  the  palm,  and  seems  to  rendei 
the  exertion  of  walking  less  difficult.  As,  however,  the  Ant-bear  is  forced  to  walk  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  its  fore-feet,  its  progress  is  a  peculiarly  awkward  one,  and  cannot  be  kept 
up  for  any  long  tima     Its  mode  of  feeding  is  similar  to  that  of  the  aard  vark,  which  ha.^ 
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just  been  detailed,  and  the  creature  seems  to  possess  considerable  grasping  power  in  the 
toes  of  the  fore-limbs,  being  able  to  pick  up  a  small  object  in  its  paws.  Though  not  a 
fighter,  it  can  defend  itself  right  well  by  means  of  these  powerful  instruments,  and  can 
not  only  strike  with  considerable  violence,  but  when  attacked  by  a  dog  or  similar  enemy, 
it  clasps  him  in  such  a  terrific  gripe,  that  the  half-suffocated  animal  is  only  too  glad  to  be 
able  to  escape. 

The  Ant-bear  is  said  to  make  no  burrow,  but  to  content  itself  with  the  shade  of  its 
own  plumy  tail  whenever  it  retires  to  rest-  While  sleeping,  the  creature  looks  very  like 
a  rough  bundle  of  hay,  thrown  loosely  on  the  ground,  for  the  hair  of  the  mane  and 
tail  is  so  long  and  so  harsh  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  for  the 
veritable  coat  of  a  living  animal  The  eye  of  this  creature  has  a  peculiar  and  indescribably 
cunning  expression,    llie  Tamanoir  is  a  native  of  Guinea^  Brazit  and  Paraguay. 

The  Tamandua  possesses  an  elongated  head,  like  that  of  the  tamanoir,  but  the  skuU  is 
not  so  extraordinarily  long  as  in  that  animal,  and  the  hair  is  short  over  the  entire  body. 
Indeed,  the  Tamandua  looks  like  a  small  specimen  of  the  tamanoir,  which  has  been  clipped 
from  its  neck  to  the  tip  of  its  tail  The  colour  of  this  species  is  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  tamanoir,  and  a  black  stripe  passes  over  each  shoulder.  In  size  it  is  comparatively 
small,  measuring,  when  full-grown,  barely  three  feet  and  a  half  in  total  length. 

It  is  a  more  active  animal  than  the  preceding  species,  and  is  a  good  climber  of  trees, 
which  it  ascends  in  search  of  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  tail  is  long  and  tapering, 
and  possesses  something  of  the  prehensile  quality,  though  not  so  strongly  as  that  of  the 
little  ant-eater,  which  will  shortly  be  described.  It  is  naked  at  the  tip,  but  at  the  base 
is  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  the  same  short,  coarse  kind  that  is  spread  over  the  body. 
When  young,  its  fur  is  a  pale  cinnamon. 

The  Little  Ant-eateb  is  a  truly  curious  animal,  possessing  many  of  the  habita 
of  the  two  preceding  animals,  together  with  several  customs  of  its  own.  The  head  of 
this  creature  is  comparatively  short ;  its  body  is  covered  with  fine  silken  fur,  and  its 
entire  length  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches.  The  tail  is  well  fiirred, 
excepting  three  inches  of  the  tmder  surface  at  the  extremity,  which  is  employed  as  the 
prehensile  portion  of  that  member,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body 
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as  it  swings  from  a  branch.  On  looking  at  the  skeleton,  a  most  carious  stractuie 
presents  itself  On  a  side  view,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  completely  hidden  by  the  ribs, 
which  are  greatly  flattened,  and  overlap  each  other  so  that  on  a  hasty  glance  the  ribs 
appear  to  be  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  bone.  There  are  only  two  claws  on  the  fore-fe^ 
and  four  on  the  hinder  limbs. 

The  Little  Ant-eater  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on  trees, 
where  it  generally  takes  up  its  residence,  and  where  it  finds  its  sustenance.     It  possesses 

many  squirrel-like  customs,  usiDg 
its  fore-claws  with  great  dexterity, 
and  hooking  the  smaller  insects  out 
of  the  bark  crevices  in  which  they 
have  taken  tmavailing  refiiga 
While  thus  employed  it  sits  upon 
its  hind  limbs,  supporting  itself 
with  its  prehensile  taiL  The  claws 
are  compressed,  curved,  and  veiy 
sharp,  and  the  little  animal  can 
use  these  instruments  with  some 
force  as  offensive  weapons,  and 
can  strike  smart  blows  with  them. 
It  is  a  bold  little  creature,  attacking 
the  nests  of  wasps,  putting  its 
little  paw  into  the  combs,  and 
dragging  the  grubs  from  their 
cells. 

Like  its  larger  relations,  it  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  sleeps 
during  the  day  with  its  tail  safdy 
twisted  round  the  branch  on  which 
it  sits.  The  generic  name^  Cydo- 
thurus,  signifies  "  twisted-tail,"  and 
is  very  appropriate  to  the  animal 

Thebe  are  few  animals  which 
have  attracted  such  universal 
attention,  both  from  scientific  men 
and  the  reading  world  in  general, 
as  the  MuLLiNGONO,  Duck-bill, 
or  Platypus,  of  Australia.  This 
little  creature,  the  largest  being 
but  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
has  excited  more  interest  tian 
animals  of  a  thousand  times  ite 
dimensions,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
traordinary shape  and  singular 
habits.  It  is  most  appropriately 
called  the  Duck-biU,  on  account 
of  the  curious  development  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  which  are  very  much  flattened 
and  elongated,  and  their  ends  turned  inwards  in  a  kind  of  angular  hook.  The  lower 
jaw  is  also  lengthened  and  flattened,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  upper,  and 
the  bones  are  covered  with  a  naked  skin. 

In  the  stuffed  and  dried  specimens  the  "beak"  appears  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  hhck 
leather  taken  from  an  old  shoe,  but  in  the  living  animal  it  presents  a  very  different  aspect^ 
being  soft,  rounded,  and  of  a  pinky  hue  at  its  tip,  mottled  with  a  nimiber  of  little  spots.  Dr. 
Bennett,  to  whom  the  zoological  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  researches  into  the 
habits  of  this  curious  animal,  kindly  showed  me  some  excellent  drawings,  which  gav<»  a 
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very  different  idea  of  the  animal  from  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  examination  of  stuffed 
skins.  The  beak  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  a  sensitive  organ  of  touch, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  feel  as  weU  as  to  smell  the  insects  and  other 
creatures  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  Mullingong  is  an  essentially  aquatic  and  burrowing  animal,  and  is  formed 
expressly  for  its  residence  in  the  water,  or  under  the  earth.  The  fur  is  thick,  soft,  and  is 
readily  dried  while  the  animal  enjoys  good  health,  although  it  becomes  wet  and  draggled 
when  the  creature  is  weakly.  The  opening  of  the  ears  is  small  and  can  be  closed  at  will, 
and  the  feet  are  furnished  with  large  and  complete  webs,  extending  beyond  the  claws  in 
the  fore  limbs,  and  to  their  base  in  the  hind  legs.  The  fore-feet  are  employed  for  digging 
as  well  as  for  swimming,  and  are  therefore  armed  with  powerful  claws  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  rounded  at  their  extremities.  With  such  force  can  these 
natural  tools  be  used,  that  the  Duck-bill  has  been  seen  to  make  a  burrow  two  feet  in  length 
through  hard  gravelly  soil  in  a  space  of  ten  minutes.  While  digging,  the  animal  employs 
its  beak  as  well  as  its  feet,  and  the  webbed  membrane  contracts  between  the  joints  so  as 
not  to  be  seen.  The  hind-feet  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  a  spur,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  curved,  perforated,  and  connected  with  a  gland  situated  near  the  ankle.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  this  spur  conveyed  a  poisonous  liquid  into  the  wound  which  it  made,  but 
this  opinion  has  been  disproved  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  frequently  permitted,  and  even  forced 
the  animal  to  wound  him  with  its  spurs,  and  experienced  no  iU  consequences  beyond  the 
actual  wound.  The  animal  has  the  power  of  folding  back  the  spur  so  as  to  conceal  it 
entirely,  and  is  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  female. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  animal  is  a  soft  dark  brown,  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
glistening  points  which  are  produced  by  the  long  and  shining  hairs  which  protrude 
through  the  inner  fur.  Upon  the  abdomen  the  fur  is  a  light  fawn,  and  even  softer  than 
on  the  back.  The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  devoid  of  hair — denuded,  as  some  think,  in 
forming  its  habitation — and  the  upper  siufece  is  covered  with  stiff,  bristly  hairs,  brown 
towards  the  base  and  quite  black  at  the  extremity.  The  first  coat  of  the  young  Duck-bill 
is  always  a  bright,  reddish-brown. 

It  can  run  on  land  and  swim  in  water  with  equal  ease,  and  is  sufficiently  active  to  be 
able  to  climb  welL  Some  of  the  animals  that  were  kept  by  Dr.  Bennett  were  in  the  habit 
of  ascending  a  perpendicular,  bookcase,  performing  this  curious  feat  by  placing  their  backs 
against  the  wtdl  and  the  feet  upon  the  shelves,  and  so  pushing  themselves  upwards  as  a 
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sweep  ascends  the  chimney.  Its  pace  is  not  veiy  swifts  but  it  gets  over  the  ground  with 
ease.  The  burrow  in  which  the  MuUingong  lives  is  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  always  bends  upwards,  towards  a  sort  of  chamber  in  which  the  nest  is 
made,  lliis  nest  is  of  the  rudest  description,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  dried  weeds 
thrown  carelessly  together.  The  burrow  nas  a  very  evil  odour,  which  is  unpleasantly 
adherent  to  the  hand  that  has  been  placed  within  it. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  loose  sMn  of  the  Muliingong;  it  can  push  its  way  throngli  a 
veiy  smtdl  aperture,  and  is  not  easUy  retained  in  the  grasp,  wriggling  without  much 
difficulty  from  the  gripe  of  the  fingers.  The  loose  skin  and  thick  fur  are  also  preventives 
against  injury,  as  the  discharge  of  a  gun  which  would  blow  any  other  animal  nearly  to 
pieces,  seems  to  take  but  little  external  effect  upon  the  Duck-bilL  The  animal  ia,  more- 
over, so  tenacious  of  life,  that  one  of  these  creatures  which  had  received  the  two  charges 
of  a  double-barreled  gun,  was  able,  after  it  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  to  run  about 
for  twenty  minutes  after  it  had  been  wounded. 

The  food  of  the  Muliingong  consists  of  worms,  water  insects,  and  little  molluscs,  which 
it  gathers  in  its  cheek-pouches  as  long  as  it  is  engaged  in  its  search  for  food,  and  then  eats 
quietly  when  it  rests  from  its  labours.  The  teeth,  if  teeth  they  may  be  called,  of  this 
animal  are  very  peculiar,  consisting  of  four  homy,  channeled  plates,  two  in  each  jaw, 
which  serve  to  crush  the  fragile  shells  and  coverings  of  the  animals  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
seems  seldom  to  feed  during  the  day,  or  in  the  depth  of  night,  prefening  for  that  puipose 
the  first  dusk  of  evening  or  the  dawn  of  morning.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  it  is 
^neraUy  asleep.  While  sleeping,  it  curls  itself  into  a  round  ball,  the  tail  shutting  dowo 
over  the  head  and  serving  to  protect  it 

The  young  MuUingongs  are  curious  little  creatures,  with  soft,  short  flexible  beaks, 
naked  skins,  and  almost  unrecognisable  as  the  children  of  their  long-nosed  parents.  When 
they  attain  to  the  honour  of  their  first  coat,  they  are  most  playful  little  things,  knocking 
each  other  about  like  kittens,  and  rolling  on  the  ground  in  the  exuberance  of  their  mirth. 
Their  little  twinkling  eyes  are  not  well  adapted  for  daylight,  nor  from  their  position  can 
they  see  spots  directiy  in  their  front,  so  that  a  pair  of  these  little  creatures  that  were 
kept  by  Dr.  Bennett  used  to  bump  themselves  against  the  chairs,  tables,  or  any  other 
object  that  might  be  in  their  way.  They  bear  a  farther  similitude  to  the  cat  in  their 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  the  continual  washing  and  pecking  of  their  fiir. 

At  the  present  time — ^May,  1860 — ^Dr.  Bennett  is  endeavouring  to  accustom  some 
Duck-bills  to  a  life  of  confinement,  with  a  view  to  their  transportation  to  England.  A 
very  ingenious  home  has  been  constructed  for  them,  precisely  after  the  feishion  of  iheir 
own  burrow.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  feeding  them,  for  the  Muliingong  requires  its  food 
to  be  given  at  very  frequent  intervals,  and  soon  perishes  if  not  watched  with  the  utmost 
cara  The  precise  range  of  the  animal  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  has  never 
yet  been  seen  in  Southern  Australia. 

The  Echidna  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Australia,  where  it  is  popularly  called 
the  hedgehog,  on  account  of  the  hedgehog-like  spines  with  which  the  body  is  so  thickly 
covered,  and  its  custom  of  rolling  itsdf  up  when  alarmed.  A  number  of  coarse 
hairs  are  intermingled  with  the  spines,  and  the  head  ia  devoid  of  these  weapons.  The 
head  is  strangely  lengthened,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  ant-«ater,  and 
there  are  no  teeth  of  any  kind  in  the  jaws. 

The  food  of  the  Echidna  consists  of  ants  and  other  insects,  which  it  gathers  into  its 
mouth  by  means  of  the  long  extensile  tongua  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  is  therefore 
farmshed  with  limbs  and  claws  of  proportionate  strength.  Indeed,  Lieutenant  Breton, 
who  kept  one  of  these  animals  for  some  time,  considers  it  as  the  strongest  quadruped  in 
existence  in  proportion  to  its  size.  On  moderately  soft  groimd  it  can  hudly  be  captoied, 
for  it  gathers  all  its  legs  under  its  body,  and  employs  its  digging  claws  with  such 
extraoi^inary  vigour  that  it  sinks  into  the  ground  as  if  by  magic  The  hind-feet  are 
employed  by  the  animal  for  two  purposes,  ie.  locomotion  and  the  offices  of  the  toilet 
There  is  a  spur  on  the  hind  part  of  the  male  similar  to  that  of  the  duck-bill  The  flesh 
of  the  Echidna  is  very  good,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  sucking-pig.    There  is 
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another  species  of  this  curious  animal,  very  similar  in  every  respect  except  that  of 
colour,  which  is  of  a  darker  brown,  instead  of  the  black  and  white  which  decorates  the 
spines  of  the  common  Echidna.  Its  scientific  title  is  Echidna  setosa.  The  Echidna  is 
tolerably  widely  spread  over  the  sandy  wastes  of  Australia,  but  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
more  northern  portions  of  that  country. 


SLOTH.- CA( larfvf  didaetylus. 


In  the  last  group  of  the  mammalia,  we  find  a  veiy  remarkable  structure,  adapted 
to  serve  a  particular  end,  and  long  misunderstood  by  zoologists.  The  common  Sloth, 
sometimes  called  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  not 
very  often  seen,  although  it  is  not  a  very  tmcommon  animal. 

The  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  all  the  Sloths,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  is, 
that  they  ptws  the  whole  of  their  lives  suspended,  with  their  backs  downwards,  from  the 
branches  of  trees.     The  Sloth  never  gets  upon  a  bough,  but  simply  hooks  his  curved 
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talons  over  it,  and  hangs  in  perfect  security.  In  order  to  enable  the  animal  to  suspend 
itself  without  danger  of  falling,  the  limbs  are  enormously  strong,  the  fore-l^s  are 
remarkable  for  their  length,  and  the  toes  of  all  four  feet  are  furnished  with  strong  curved 
claws.  Upon  the  ground  the  Sloth  is  entirely  out  of  its  element,  as  its  limbs  are  whoUy 
unadapted  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  its  long  claws  cannot  be  employed 
as  adjuncts  to  the  feet.  The  only  manner  in  which  a  Sloth  can  advance,  when  he  is 
imfortunately  placed  in  such  a  position^  is  by  hitching  his  claws  into  any  depression  that 
may  afford  him  a  hold,  and  so  dragging  himself  slowly  and  painfully  forward.  On  the 
trees,  however,  he  is  quite  a  different  creature,  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  traversing 
the  branches  at  a  speed  which  is  anything  but  slothful  The  Sloth  travels  best  in  windy 
weather,  because  the  branches  of  trees  are  blown  against  each  other,  and  permit  the 

animal  to  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  without 
descending  to  the  ground. 

The  food  of  the  Sloth  consists  of  leaves, 

buds,  and  young  shoots.     It  appears  to  stand 

in  no  need  of  water,  being  satisfied  with  the 

H^,      t^^^^^^^Mk  k\&  moisture  which  clings  to  the  herbage  on  whidi 

it  feeds.  In  gathering  the  leaves  and  drawii^ 
the  branches  within  reach,  the  Sloth  makes 
great  use  of  its  fore-paws,  which,  however  help- 
less upon  the  ground,  can  be  managed  witii 
great  dexterity.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
^--^wy^jf^lUJJI^^JjEu-^.^ .  j^^J  /  and  is  protected  &om  any  injury  which  it  might 
^  receive  irom  fcdls  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 

'^«  skull.     In  length  it  is  about  two  feet. 

The  Ai,  or  Thbee-tged  Sloth,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  South  America,  and  is  more  common 
than  the  preceding  animal,  from  which  it  can 
easily  be  distinguished  by  the  third  toe  on  its 
feet  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather 
variable,  but  is  eeneraUy  of  a  brownish-grey, 
slightly  variegated  by  differently  tinted  hairs, 
and  the  hetid  and  face  being  darker  than  the 
body  and  limbs.  The  hair  has  a  curious  hay- 
like aspect,  being  coai'se,  flat,  and  harsh  towards 
the  extremity,  dthough  -it  is  veiy  fine  towards 
the  root.  Owing  to  the  colour  and  structure  of 
the  hair,  the  Ai  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  bough  under  which  it  hangs,  and  owes 
much  of  its  safety  to  this  happy  resemblance ; 
for  its  flesh  is  very  good,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  poor  creature  is  dreadfully  persecuted  by 
the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  white  hunters. 
The  cry  of  this  creature  is  low  and  plaintive, 
and  is  thought  to  resemble  the  sound  Ai  Tbd 
head  is  short  and  roimd,  the  eyes  deeply  sunk 
in  the  head,  and  nose  large  and  very  moist 
The  young  of  the  Ai,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Sloths,  cling  to  their  mother  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom,  and  are  carried  about  by  her  until  they  are  able  to  transfer  their  weight 
fi-om  their  parent  to  the  branches.  Several  other  species  of  Sloths  are  known  to  exist 
but  all  are  similar  in  appearance  and  habits. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS  AND  TERMS. 


TEETH. 


INOXBOBS.— Thefle  are  the  teeth  which  Are  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  jaw.  They  are  inserted  in  the  premazillary 
bonea,  and  in  the  oorrasponding  portion  of  the  lower  jaw. 
They  are  tenned  "indsorB/*  or  cutting  teeth,  from  the  iktin 
word  incidere,  which  signifies  "to  out^"  eyein  though  their 
edges  should  not  be  formed  for  cutting. 

CAiriNSS. — Thoae  teeth  are  situated  next  to  the  incisors, 
and  are  inserted  at  or  dose  to  the  suture  of  the  premazillary 
bones  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  caainea  are 
set  opposite  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  when  the  mouth 
is  dosed  pass  in  front  of  the  crowns  of  the  upper  canines. 
They  are  colled  "canines,**  from  the  Latin  word  camt,  a  dog, 
because  they  are  largely  developed  in  the  dogs. 

PBJEMOLAB8.~These  teeth  are  situated  behind  the  ca- 
nines, and  next  to  the  true  molars.  The  word  "molar"  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  mola,  a  miU,  because  these  teeth 
sery e  to  grind  the  food.  Popularly  they  are  called  *'  grinden. " 
In  human  subjects  the  pmmolars  are  sometimes  termed  the 
"  bicuqpids,"  on  account  of  the  double  ensp  on  their  sur- 
faces. 


M0L1.B8.— These  teeth  are  permanent^  and  are  situatedl 
behind  all  the  others.  They  are  often  not  deyeloped  until 
comparatiydy  late  in  life. 

The  Dbntal  Formula,  is  a  condse  mode  of  describing  the 
number  and  positions  of  the  Tarious  teeth,  and  is  easily  com- 
prehended.   The  accompanying  formula  is  that  of  Man  :- 

,  2—2  p  1—1  p  2—2  w  8—8      •« 

In  these  formulas  the  upper  figures  refer  to  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  lower  line  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw, 
while  the  short  hyphen  —  serves  to  separate  the  right  fi:t>m 
the  left  side.  In  man,  therefore,  there  are  two  indsor  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  under 
jaw ;  one  canine  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  two  prsBmolars  on  each  side  of  the  u;per 
jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  lower ;  three  molars  on  each  dde 
of  tiie  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  lower :  in  all,  thirty- 
two  in  number.  The  dentition  is  always  presuuMd  to  be 
that  of  the  adult  animal. 


sumid  to 


CLASS  L— MAMMALIA. 


Akimaia  possessed  of  vertebm ;  breathing  atmospheric 
tdr  by  lungs ;  heart  with  two  aurides  and  two  ventrides ; 
blood  warm  and  red ;  producing  living  young ;  nurturing 
them  by  milk,  which  is  secreted  in  the  "mammary  glands ;" 
skin  covered  with  hair,  spines  or  scales. 

Onfor.— BfMANA. 

Hands  and  feet  five-fingered,  the  nails  aU  flat  and  broad. 
All  the  teeth  even  and  dose  to  each  other,  the  molan 
equally  enamelled.  In  this  order  there  is  but  one  spedes, 
xiamely  Man, — Homo  sapiens. 


2-2 


1-1 
1=1'^ 


^-2 


8-3 
•8=3' 


82. 


Onfer.— QUADRUMANA. 

Hinder  feet  five-toed,  the  thumb  opposable  to  the  others ; 
fore-feet  sometimes  four-fingered,  the  thumb  being  absent. 
Blolar-teeth  equally  enamelled;  with  one  exception,  the 
Oheiromys,  they  possess  indsor,  canine,  praemolar,  and 
xnolar  teeth.    Skin  covered  with  hair,  with  the  exception 


of  the  palms  of  the  hand,  the  face,  and  the  oallodties  of 
the  hinder  quarters.    Mammm  placed  on  the  breast. 

Family,— SDiiAiiM, 

Teeth. — Molars,  -z,  the  fiedse  molars  being  tuberoulate. 

Nails  rather  flat  or  slightly  roimded,  and  not  pointed  like 
daws.  Fore-feet  almost  always  five-toed.  Thumb  opposable. 
Tail  never  prehensile. 

C^0n««.— Troglodytes. 

Canines  slightly  elongated,  and  placed  close  to  the  in- 
cisors. 

Head.— MuBsle  rather  short— Cheek-pouches  none— Sara 
large  and  projecting. 

Tail— None. 

Habitot.— Western  Africa. 
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(7tfniu.— Simla. 

Teeth. — Cftnines  much  exceeding  the  others  in  length,  and 
orerlapping  each  other  when  the  mouth  is  closed. — ^Two 
oentral  incisors  extremely  broad. 

Head. — Muzzle  projecting  Tery  considerably — Ears  small, 
and  placed  close  to  the  head. — Cheek-pouches  none. 

Idmbs. — Arms  extremely  long,  the  fingers  resting  on  the 
ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect. 

Habitat. — Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

^  (7«JUM.— Siamanga. 

^    Head  small,  and  muzzle  short — Cheek-pouches  none. 

Throat  furnished  with  a  large  air-pouch. 

limbs. — Arms  extremely  long — First  and  second  fingers 
.  of  the  hands  united  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  joint 
— filight  calloeities  on  hinder  quarters. 

Habitat.-— Sumatra. 

G'eaiM.— Hyldbates. 

Head,  throat,  and  limbs,  resembling  Siamanga,  except  that 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  all  free.  Many  systematic  natu- 
ralists consider  the  two  genera  to  be  really  one,  and  that  the 
^iamanga  is  only  a  species  of  Hylobates. 

Habitat.— Malacca. 

Geiuu. — Presb^tes. 

Teeth. — ^Last  molar  of  lower  jaw  with  five  tubercles. 
Head. — ^Muzzle    very   slighUy   produced — rudiments   of 
cheek-pouches. 
Feet. — ^Elongated — ^lliumb  of  fore-feet  Tery  short. 
Tail. — ^Extremely  long,  often  surpassing  the  body. 
Habitat. — India,  China,  &o.    Only  known  in  Asia. 


Oenui. — C^obus. 

He^tfjlls  in  IVesbytes. 

FeR^SRmb  of  fore-feet  ^together  wanting,  or  only 
rapresonted  by  a  small  tubercle. 
Habitai.~Westem  Africa. 

Oennt, — Ceroopith^ons. 

Teeth.— llie  last  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  furnished 
with  four  tubercles. 

Head. —  Cheek-pouches  large  —  Face  rather  long  and 
rounded. 

TaiL — Long,  sometimes  longer  than  the  body. 

Habitat.— Spread  oyer  the  greater  part  of  Afriea. 

Otwu. — Cerooo^bus. 

Teeth.— The  last  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  furnished 
with  five  tubercles,  the  others  with  four  tubercles. 

Head. — Muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  Cercopithtfcus — 
Cheek-pouches  large. 

Tail. — Long,  and  not  tufted. 

Habitat.— Afnca. 

(7«iiHf. — MaclCous. 

Similar  to  Ceroooebos,  excepting  that  tha  tail  is  Tery 
yaried  in  length,seTeral  spedes  being  almost  destitute  of  the 
member,  and  others  possessing  it  Tery  slightly  dcTeloped. 

fiabitat.— India,  Sumatra.  Japan,  and  the  North  of  Afiica. 


Qenm* — Sil6ius. 

Similar  ^  the  genus  Bfacacus,  excepting  the  tail,  wUeh  s 
fumishe(^.-with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  hair. 
HabitAt.— India. 

/ 

Oetvu*. — Cynoetfphalus. 

Teeth. — Last  molar  of  lower  jaw  furnished  with  one  or  tis 
a^lbcssory  tubercles,  the  others  with  four  tuberdes. 

Head. — Face  lengthened  into  a  conspicuous  snout,  ud 
abruptly  terminated,  the  nostrils  being  placed  at  the  extn- 
mity — Cheek-pouches  lavge. 

Tail.— Moderately  long,  and  inserted  hig^.  In  the  Ge- 
lada  it  is  furnished  with  a  tuft,  a  peculiarity  which  hsi  in- 
duced some  writers  to  place  the  animal  in  a  difierent  goitt. 

Habitat.— Africa. 

(7«iMU.— P<pia 

Similar  to  Cynooophaliw,  excepting  that  the  tail  ii  ex- 
tremely small,  and  set  nearly  perpendiculariy  to  the  line  of 
the  back. 

Habitat.- Afrioa. 

/VlSI»7jf.— C^ZDJB. 

Nostrils  Tery  wide,  separated  by  a  broad  septom,  opena; 
laterally.  Tail  long,  and  in  most  instances  prehensils.  Tbomb 
of  fore-hands  totally  distinct  from  the  fingers.  Cheek- 
poaches  absent.    Mdar  teeth  comparatiTely  small 

Genui, — ^Ateles. 

Head. — Rounded  and  smalL 

Limbs. — Long  and  slender— Thnmb  of  fore-hands  wnliBg. 

l^dL— Prehensile,  naked  below  towards  the  tip^ 

Fur. — Long,  stiff,  and  rather  harsh. 

Habitat— Brazils. 

(7mM.— Brach/teles. 

Head  as  in  Ateles. 

Limbs. — ^Thumb  of  fore-hands  extramely  smalL 

TaiL— Prehensile,  and  naked  below  towards  the  tipb 

Pur.- WooUy. 

Habitat.— Tropical  America. 

Oennt. — Myc^tes. 

Head.— Rather  pyramidaJ— A  laige  beard  on  the  chedu 
and  chin— Throat  furnished  with  laige,  reeoBant  po«h, 
formed  by  expansion  of  the  hyoid  bmM. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  fiTe-fingerBd. 

Tail.— Naked  below  towards  the  tip. 

Habitat.- Tropical  America. 

&€n,%», — Cebos. 

Head. — Rounded. 

Tail. — ^Long,  and  entirely  ooTered  with  hair. 

Habitat. — ^Tropical  America. 

(7eAiu.— Callithrix. 

Teeth.— Incison  straight,  the  two  middU  being  hm»}-' 
Canines  short,  hardly  exoeedfaig  Inebors. 
Tail.— Slender  and  rmmded. 
Habitat— Brazils. 
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GenMs. — BraohyiiniB. , 

Toetb.— InoiBorB  rather  oblique,  the  lower  being  long— 
Oanines  lai^ge  and  stout — Holan  smalL 
Tail. — ^Very  baiiy,  shorter  than  body. 
Habitat— Guiana. 

&«fiM.— Pith^da. 

Teeth.^Like  preceding  genus. 
Tnil. — Equalling  body  in  length. 
Habitat.— Brazils. 

Oenut. — Nyctipith^cus. 

Teeth. — Lower  incisors  rather  obliquely  pointing  forwards, 
two  middle  upper  incisors  broad — Oanines  moderate. 

Head.— Ears  small,  and  partiaUy  buried  in  hair— Eyes 
large,  orbits  yery  laxge. 

Limbs. — Hind-feet  longer  than  fore-feet. 

Tafl.— Longer  than  body. 

Habitat.— Brazils. 

Oftiiu. — Jaochus. 

Teeth. — Lower  indson  long  and  rounded,  rather  oonyez 
externally— ^Pnemolors  with  one  tubercle  in  the  outer  mar- 
gin—Molars with  two  tubercles. 

Head. — Face  short  and  blunt — ^nostrils  wide. 

Tail. — Long,  and  thickly  furred. 

Habitat.— Braiils. 

Teeth. — Upper  incisors,  2 — 2,  generally  set  in  pairs,  and 
separated  from  the  canines  by  a  small  space ;  lower  indsors, 
either  2—3  or  1 — ^1,  often  slightly  projecting. 

limbs. — ^All  the  feet  with  five  fingers,  the  fourth  being 
the  largest — ^Hind-feet  laiiger  than  fore-feet — ^All  the  nails 
flat,  excepting  that  of  the  second  finger,  which  is  narrow 
and  cunred. 


Oenui, — ^Lemur. 


Teeth.— L 


a-2 


1—1 
1=5' 


^•^'^^-^ 


Head.^ — ^Eyes  lai^,  and  set  closely  together— Ears  short 
and  rounded. 
Limbs. — First  finger  of  fore-feet  extremely  short. 
TsaL— Rather  short 
Habitat.'  Madagascar. 

Otnui. — ^Projrfthtfcus. 

Teeth. — Upper  indsors  expanded  towards  the  canines. 
Habitat— Madagascar. 

Gentu. — ^Loris. 

Head. — Muzzle  long  and  sharp,  slightly  directed  upwards. 

Eyes  extreniply  lai^ge. 

Body  and  limbs.  —Slender  and  delicate. 

TaiL— None. 

Habitat— Ceylon. 

(?«««•.— Nyctiotfbus. 

Resembling  Lemur,  but  having  the  tail  extremely  short. 
Habitat — Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Bengal. 

O'fiutf.— Gfiaga 

Teeth  as  Lemur. 

Head. — Ears  laige  and  naked— Eyes  large. 


Limbs.— Tarsus  elongated. 

Tail.— Long,  and  thickly  furred. 

Habitat — ^BCadagascar,  and  Tarioos  parts  of  AfHca. 

&<attf.— Indns. 


Head. — ^Ears  small  and  rounded, 
limbs.— Tarsus  not  elongated. 
Habitat  — Madagascar. 

OenH*. — ^TiCrsius. 


•5=8" 


f 


Teeth.— I.  ?:^  C.  ^~^ 


P.  |=|,M.|l|-.8d. 
3—3       3—8 


Lower 


2=ij'"i=r 

indsors  oblique — False  molars  conic— Molan  furnished  witi'  ^^ 
seyeral  sharp  tubercles.  % 

Head. — Eyes  Uuige— Ears  rather  lai^,  very  thinly  suppliei  1  ■ 
with  hair. 

limbs. — Hinder  feet  extremely  long,  with  elongated  tarsoa. 

Tail. — ^Veiy  long,  with  tuft  at  the  tip. 

Habitat — Borneo  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Family.^QALEOmB^iDM. 
There  is  only  one  genus  in  this  family. 


Teeth.- 


Oenu*.^  Galeopithteus. 


L  ?=4  C.  td,  P.  ^  M.  »=?.<-U 


authors  give  the  formula  in  a  slightly  differ 


Some 


the  teeth  seem  to  be  rather  obscure : — ^I. 


p  2-2  jj  4-4      p. 


2?. 


^  1— r 


The  lower  incison  ar  the  pointing 


forwards,  and  are  deeply  notched  on  their  crcJbs.    ilike  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  ,  st» 

Habitat.— Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra.  f 


-RwiVy.— (?) 
Genus. — Ch^iromys. 


A 


1—1 


Te^h._L—  C.^,M. 


5=5 


-•  18.   Incison  pointed. 


compressed,  and  very  sharp  and  powerfuL 

Head. — Rounded,  and  muzzle  short  and  pointed. 

limbs. — ^Feet  with  five  fingers — Fore-feet  with  toes  long, 
the  middle  toe  long  and  slender— Thumb  of  kind-£eet  .witb 
flat  and  broad  nail. 

Tail. — Long,  and  heavily  furred. 

The  family  in  which  this  animal  (the  Aye  Aye)  ought  to 
he  placed  is  very  doubtful,  as  is  even  the  order  to  which  it 
really  belongs. 

Family.— CREtRdVTKRA. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-limbs,  and  espedally  those  of  the 
fingers,  much  elongated,  and  sustaining  a  membrane  of 
large  dimensions,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  fly  in  the 
air.  Hie  thumb-johit  is  not  attached  to  che  web,  but  is  left 
free.  It  is  furnished  with  a  nail.  The  hinder-feet  are  small, 
and  the  toes  fyimishcd  with  sharp  claws. 


O'faiu^Vampfrus. 


Teeth.-Lg,G 


1—1       6-4J      «. 


Indsors   smaD. 


especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  nearly  contigno«i  at 
their  bases — Canines  lai^ 
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Head.— Nose  with  a  double  leaf-like  membnPA  one  lying 
almost  horisontally,  and  the  other  being  erect— The  ears 
9fe  moderate,  and  the  tragns  is  small  and  elosgated. 

Habitat.— ^uth  America. 

0€nmt, — ^KhindlophoR. 
T..th.-I.^.C.|^.P.^.M.^-»2. 

Orth».:-L  ^  C.  ^}.  M.  ^  or  ^.  Incta-nll. 

and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Head.— A  oompUcHted  leaf-like  membrane  npon  the  noee, 
ropresented  in  the  engraving  on  page  119— Ears  large, 
without  tragus* 

Habitat. — ^Euroi)ey  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

&«attf.— Barfoastelhia. 

Head. — ^Ears  united  at  their  bases,  moderate  in  size — On 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  mussle  is  a  depressed  naked  spot,  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  set. 

Habitat. — ^Europe. 

G'tfiMtf.— Fleo6ta8. 

T-th.-!.  g.  a  1^.  P.  g.  M.  g  -  8a 

Head. — ^Ear^ery  laige^  and  uniced  at  their  bases. 
Habitat. -jjirope. 

*ch«  Oenvs.—NoctilimB, 

•>Ela 

Habita  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  BeV  Qriiisk  Quadrup$d»,  and  in  Van  dsr  Hoeven's 

Hcmdboo  Zoology,  Noctilinia  is  merged  into  the  genus 

Vespertil  \  .ogether  with  Pleootus. 


fespertilj    ^oj 


GenMt,—Vt6ropxa, 


Teeth.-^.  ?=?.  C.  tlj,  P.  |=?,  M.  Sz^  »  84.    Holan 

with  flattsped  crowns,  and  a  longitudinal  groore. 
Head.— Ears  small,  tragus  none. 

Limbe. — ^First  finger  of  fore-paws  with  only  three  joints. 
Tail.— None. 
Habitat. — Indian  Archipelago. 

Onitfr.— FEa& 

• o 

'AMAh.—Iaei80im  always  |— y— Caainea  laige,  strong,  and 

pointed — ^Molars  unifoimly  enamelled,  with  crowns  more  or 
less  sharp,  uneven,  or  tuberculated. 

FasM^y.- F^LiDJl. 

T.rth.-I.  g.  C.  1^.  p.  g.  M.  1^  -  80. 
Lambs. — Feet  digitigrade,  soles  of  fiset  ftimished  with  halts. 

&0atu.— Felis. 

Feet.— Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  hinder  feet  with  four  toes 
—Olaws  retractile. 

Habitat.— Most  parts  of  the  world. 

By  some  aoologists  this  genus  is  separated  into  four, 
namely : — ^Leo,  Tigris,  Leopardus,  and  Fciis»  but  ^sparsntly 
on  insufBciant  grounds. 


OsiMML— -Lyneufl. 

Separated  from  Felis  on  account  of  the  shoK  tail,  tiA 
pencils  of  hau«  whioh  tuft  the  ears. 
HaUtat— Europe,  Asia,  and  Afriea. 
In  this  genus  are  included  Chaus,  Canical,  and  Lyneat. 

Oeiiut. — Ghiepaida. 

Separated  from  Felis  on  account  of  the  semi-retradije 
daws,  laiger  limbs,  and  the  short  mane  that  runs  along  tLe 
neck  and  shoulders ;  and  frx>m  Lyncus  hy  the  absence  of  tha 
ear  tufts  and  the  long  tail. 

Habitat.— Asia  and  Africa. 

Fami/y.— VlYiBBZD^ 

Teeth. — ^Three  pnemolars  on  each  side  in  the  np{«r  j<t.-, 
and  either  three  or  four  in  the  lower. 

limbs. — Feet  generally  dlgitlgrade— Claws  often  f«mi- 
retractile. 

Glands. — ^Placed  near  junction  of  hinder  limbs,  aecretir.;:  a 
Buhstanoe  of  ofibnalTa  odour. 

In  this  family  the  Hyaenas  are  placed  by  the  best  autbo* 
rities. 

Oenut. — Hyiena. 


Teeth.-I.^,C.J^,P 


1=1' 


*^.M.^.«.  Ooe^ 


side  in  the  upper  jaw  is  one  tuberculate  tooth. 
limbs.— Feet  all  with  four  toea. 
Bodyd — Sloping  from  shoulder  to  taiH. 
TWL— Short 

Habitat. — ^Asia  and  Africa. 
In  this  genus  Crocuta  is  included. 

(?«aitf.— Pt^telos. 

Teeth. — Molars  either  y—  or  ^^,  small  and  d^uDt. 

limbs. — ^Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  the  thumb  being  ntba 
raised ;  hind-fbet  with  four  toes. 
Body.— Sloping  like  that  of  Hyaua. 
TaiL — ^Rather  short,  and  very  bushy. 
Habitat.— Southern  Africa. 

Oenrnt. — ^Viverra. 

•'^-^•Sc.j^p.g,M.^_4a 

limbs.— All  the  feet  with  five  toes,  the  daws  smsll  ud 
curved,  the  thumb-joint  small  and  rather  raiaad. 
Habitat-Africa,  Asia,  &o. 

Gtnui,-^] 


Separated  frtvm  preceding  by  its  rvrj  slender  and  eloo^ 
atad  body,  its  long  legs,  and  very  long  whisker  hain. 
Habitat.— Java  and  NepAL 

G'saaa— Oenetta. 

Separated  from  Viverra  by  its  smaller  sise  and  loQger  tail. 
HabitaL— Africa. 

goaa— Tliiisaris. 

Separated  frtvm  Viverra  by  its  small,  pointed  head,  Iciv 
ears,  and  the  difbrent  texture  of  its  fur. 

Habitat— Mesdoo. 

In  the  opinion  of  very  many  ezoeOmt  loolopsta  tL> 
genus,  together  with  Its  two  predeoossors,  ought  to  ^ 
meiged  into  the  genus  Viverra. 
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Otnut. — ^Herpestaa. 

Teeth  as  in  ViTorra. 

Head. — Eaia  small  and  rounded. 

Feet.— All  with  five  toes,  furnished  with  luge,  ourved, 
oompresaed  clawa. 

Hair. — ^Long  and  wiry,  frequently  annulated  with  different 
tints. 

Habitat — Soathem  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrioa.    " 

This  genus  ixlcludee  Mimgos  and  Urva. 

Oenut. — Cynictis. 

Separated  fix>m  the  preoeding  genus  because  the  hinder 
foet  have  only  four  toes.  The  limbs  are  rather  longer,  and 
the  ears  larger  than  in  Herpestes. 

Habitat, — Southern  AMca. 

Oentu, — Oossarohus. 

Teeth.-P.  —^  M.  ^-y 

Head. — ^Musale  elongated,  the  nose  resembling  a  proboscis 
—Sars  small, 
limbs. — ^Feet  with  five  toes,  gait  plantigrada 
Tail — Bather  shorter  than  body. 
Habitat.— Western  Africa. 

Genut. — SuriclCta. 

limbs^— Feet  with  four  toes,  furnished  with  long,  curved, 
eompressed  claws. 
Tail. — Rather  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  body. 
Habitat. — Southern  AfHoa. 

Genua. — Cyn^gale. 

Teeth.— P.  il^,  M.  zZ^,  laniaiy  teeth  with  tubercles. 
4 — 4         2 — 2 

Head.— Ears  small— Muzzle  elongated,  blunt,  and  de- 
pressed-Whisker hairs  remarkably  long. 

limbs. — Feet  with  five  short  toes,  gait  plantigrade. 

Tail.— Short. 

Habitat—Someo. 

(?e7iia.— Paradoxurus. 

Teeth.— Molars  as  in  Viyerra— Laniary  teeth  thick  and 
furnished  with  conical  tubercles. 

Iambs. — ^Feet  with  five  toes  cox^oined  by  skin,  the  thumb 
not  raised,  gait  plantigrade. 

TaiL — ^Long  and  cylindrical,  mostly  capable  of  being 
spirally  rolled,  but  not  prehensile. 

HaUtat. — Africa  and  Asia. 

This  genus  includes  Nandfnia  and  PKguma. 


GefMU, — ^Artictis. 


T.eth.-I.g.C.J^.P. 


M.^^-40.   Canines 


conical  and  compressed — Laniary  teeth  curiously  tubercu- 


Head. — ^Ean  furnished  with  pencil  of  long  hairs ;  whisker 
bnirs  long. 

TaiL-^Nearly  as  long  as  body,  prehensile,  and  heavily 
covered  with  hair  at  the  base. 

Habitat  -Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java. 

This  genus  is  placed  by  V.  dor  Hoeven  among  the  Ursine 
animals. 


Getmt, — Cryptoprocta. 

Limbs.— Feet  with  five  toes  and  plantigrade,  fuinished 
with  retractile  claws. 

Habitat. — ^Madagascar. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  soologists  that  the 
genera  of  the  Viverrine  animals  might  be  still  further 
reduced. 

/'omt^y.— CXnida 

Teeth.— Molars  either  ^,  ^,  or  ^,  but  usuaUy 

the  Ibrmer.    Two  or  tliree  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  tuber- 
eulated. 

limbe.— Fore-feet  mostly  with  five  toes,  thumb  raised ; 
gait  digitigrade,  hinder  foet  with  four  toes. 


Teeth.— L 


8-3  . 


(?SMitf.— Oanis. 

^-1  P  ^-^  M  ^2      .o 


Laniary 


tooth  of  upper  jaw  bi-lobed,  with  a  small  tubercle  inside 
and  rather  forwards ;  the  lower  laniary  divided  into  three 
portions. 

Head. — ^Pupil  of  eye  round. 

TaiL — ^Moderate,  oovered  with  short  haJr. 

Habitat— All  parts  of  the  world. 

Includes  Cuon. 

Gimicf.— Vulpes. 

Separated  from  Canis  by  the  oblong  pnpil  of  the  eye,  and 
the  heavily  brushed  tail. 
Habitat — ^Mnet  parts  of  the  world. 

Genus, — Ot6oyon. 

g o 

Teeth.— Molars  gl^.    Laniary  teeth  leas  than  the  tuber- 

oulate ;  lower  tuberoulate  with  four  sharp  tubercles. 

Head. — ^Ears  very  large,  nearly  as  long  as  head,  standing 
erect 

Tail. — Moderate,  and  covered  with  thick  hair. 

Habitat— Southern  Africa. 

Genuf. — ^Lyctfon. 

Separated  from  Canis  because  the  fore-feet  are  fyunished 
with  only  four  toes. 
Habitat — Southern  Africa. 

Family,— '^VST^UDM. 

Teeth. — ^Molars  generally  4 — 4  or  5—6  in  upper  jaw,  5 — 5 
or  6 — 6  in  lower.  On  each  side  of  both  jaws  there  is  a  single 
tuberoulate  tooth. 

Head.— Bather  long,  muzzle  moderate  and  rounded,  skull 
much  elongated  behind  the  eyes. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes. 

O^w.— Put^rius, 

Head. — ^Ears  small  and  rounded. 
Limbs. — ^Toes  separated  frx>m  each  other. 
Tail. — Moderate,  of  various  lengths. 
Habitat — ^Europe  and  Asia. 
Includes  the  Stoats,  Weasels,  and  Polecats. 


Genut,— UviBtQA. 


reetk.-P. 


4=4- 


Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Amoriok. 
Includes  Martes. 
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GimMt.— Grisdnia. 


TMih.— M. 


6-^' 


limbe.— Feet  with  soles  naked,  gait  partly  plaatignuie. 
Tail.— Hairy,  partly  "distichous." 
Habitat. — Brazil  and  Guiana. 
Includes  GlQora. 

(?en«s.— MelllTora. 

T..th.-I.|r|.C.^\p.|^M.J=|_«l      Only 

one  tuberculate  tooth  on  each  side  of  upper  jaw. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  armed  with  large  and  powerful  daws, 
til  the  feet  short,  and  the  gait  plantigrade. 

Head.— Short. 

Habitat. — Africa  and  Asia. 

(rentu.— Chile. 

Teeth.-I.  ^,  C.  tij,  ?.  t=*  M.i=i  -  88. 

Head. — Ears  short  and  rounded. 
Limbs. — Gait  nearly  planUgrade. 
Habitat— Northern  Europe,  Aaia,  and  America. 


Oenu*. — ^Mephitis. 


Teeth.— M. 


.  r—r .    An  aooessory  taberole  in  the  middle  of 

upper  laniary  tooth. 
Tail — Moderate,  and  thickly  ooTered  with  long  lUiir. 
Habitat. — ^America. 

Oenui. — Mydaus. 

Head. — ^Muszle  much  elongated,  ears  rerj  small,  and 
buried  in  fur. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  large,  compressed,  and  neariy 
straight  daws,  gait  nearly  plantigrade. 

Habitat. — ^Asia  and  Java. 

Includes  A^otonyx. 

Oeiixu. — Meles. 

Teeth.-L^C.l=J,P.^,  M.^J-8aL    Lower 

(uberculate  teeth  often  missing. 

limbs. — Fore-feet  with  laiige  digging  daws,  gait  |4anti- 
grade. 

Tail.— Short. 

Habitat.<^Europe  and  Asia^ 

Q€nut, — Lutra. 


Teeth.-LlI=^,C.J=J,P.!=?,  M.^-8a     Upper 


8^  r  1-1  P  *-4   M  1-1 

laniaiy  teeth  very  laif^. 

Head. — Ears  small,  and  set  higher  than  the  eyes. 

Limbs.— Feet  short  and  webbed,  middle  toe  the  largest. 

Tail.— ^Moderate,  rounded,  but   flattened    beneath  and 
towards  the  tip. 

Habitat. — Eun^pe  and  Asia. 


(7eaw.— Enh^dra. 


Teeth.— I. 


3—3 

2-2' 


Head.— Ears  set  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  bdow  the 
eyes. 


limbe. — Feet  webbed,  hair  covering  fat^e-feat  ereo  ts 
daws,  external  toe  of  hind-feet  the  largest. 
Tail.— Short 
HaUtat. — Kamsdiatka  and  Northern  America. 

Family.  — UssiDil. 

Teeth. — Upper  jaw  with  two  tuberculata  teeth  en  seek 
side.,  lower  jaw  with  either  one  or  two  tuberculate  teetk. 
The  laniary  tooth  resembling  the  tuberculatee,  the  crovn, 
howoTer,  being  flattened. 

Limbs. — ^Feet  all  with  five  toes,  gait  plantigrade. 

Oenu*. — Ursus. 


culata  teeth. 


2-2 


^— ^  the  last  in  the  upper  jaw  and  last  bn; 

one  in  the  lower  being  very  large. 

•  Head. — ^Ears  small  and  erect ;  mussle  elongatad,  \nt  btau 

at  extremity,  and  very  movable. 

Tail.— Very  short 

Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Includes  all  the  Bears. 

Oeiiiu, — Pr6cyon. 

O C 

culate  teeth,  — --.     Laniary  teeth  of  upper  jaw  with  coojc 

tuberdes. 
Head. — Mussle  abarp. 
Tail.— Moderate. 
Habitat. — Northeru  America. 

Omut. — ^NKsua. 

Teeth.— MoIaiB  smaller  khan  those  of  PitScyon,  bat  auaiks 
in  arrangement    Canines  compressed,  very  shaipu 
Mussle. — ^Extremely  elongated  and  movable, 
limbs. — Claws  rather  curved,  long  and  nniiipi  iiased. 
TaaL— Long. 
Habitat — Brasil  and  Surinam. 

Oeniu.  — Cerooleptes. 

Head. — Short,  and  faoo  roimded ;  tongue  loof^  and  reey 
flexible. 
Tail. — Long  and  capable  of  being  rolled  round  any  objeo. 
Habitat— Guiana  and  Peru. 

(?eaw.— Aihlnis. 

Teeth.— Arrangement  as  in  Cerooleptes.  On  each  sHe  « 
upper  jaw  a  &]se  molar  with  one  tnberde ;  two  tubercolsu 
teeth  on  each  side  below. 

Head.— Ears  small  and  rounded. 

limbs.— Claws  semi-retractile,  curved,  and  eomprnsf  i 

Tan. — ^Moderate,  and  very  hairy. 

Habitat— NepM. 

Family.— TiLFTDM. 

Teeth. — Incisors  variable  in  number ;  canines  often  waav 
ing,  their  place  being  taken  by  false  molars ;  molan  «nb 
sharp  conical  tubercles. 

Feet. — Mostly  with  five  toes,  gait  plantifirradeb 
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TWh.-L  ?::?,c  Jz^,  p.  p:2.M, 


OtHta.-  -Talpa. 
4—4 


»-8 
5=8' 


I  44.   Aooord- 


8-S 

1=4'  "•  1=1' 

0—0 
ing  to  some,  C.  —^  their  place  being  occupied  by  the  first 

molars. 

Head.— MuEsle  elongated,  and  blunt  at  extremity— Eyes 
hidden  under  fur,  and  very  small. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes ;  fore-feet  with  4ole  turned 
backwards ;  claws  ^ery  strong. 

Tail.— Very  short. 

Habitat.— Europe. 


OenuM, — Scalopa. 
Teeth.-Lg.C.J=J,P.g.M. 


S-8 

^=5 


« 44.       Two 


middle  indsors  of  upper  jaw  laige,  and  the  others  small. 

Head. — ^Huule  dongated,  with  a  proboecis-like 
Eyes  minute. 

Limbs. — ^Feet  with  fire  toes. 

Tail — Short,  and  thinly  covered  with  hair. 

Habitat — ^Northern  America. 

Oenui, — ^Chrysoohl6ris. 
Teeth. — L  g — ^  on  either  side ;  seven  molars  on  each  side 

In  each  jaw,  having  a  space  between  them. 

Head. — Muszle  elongated  and  naked — Eyes  covered  with 
skin. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  the  fourth  being  small ; 
the  claw  of  the  third  toe  powerful,  curved,  and  broad ;  hinder 
feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail— None. 

Habitat.— Southern  AMca. 


Oennt. — Astromyctes. 


Teeth.-L 


8-8 


,  ^— ^  the   lower  projecting  forward ;   seven 

molars  on  each  side  of  upper  jaw,  and  eight  in  the  lower. 

Head. — ^Mucsle   elongated,    with   a  curiously  radiated 
extremity— Ears  very  small 

Limbs.  —Feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Moderate,  sparsely  covered  with  hair. 

Habitat — Northern  America. 


Oenus. — ^Tupaia. 


Teeth^L 


2-2 


.  g — g,  those  of  lower  ji«w  projecting  forwards, 

and  the  four  central  larger  than  the  others ;  lower  molars 

4 4 

divided  by  a  transverse  groove  ;  true  molars,  ^ — y 

Head. — Muzsle  slender  and  elongated— Ears  rather  large. 

Limbs.— Feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — ^Long,  and  thickly  covered  with  hair,  neariy  "dis- 
tichous." 

Habitat — India,  Borneo,  Sumatra. 

Ptilooercus  may  be  refeired  to  this  genus,  ftom  which  it 
has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  exUaordinary  talL 

(?Mitf.— Macroec^lides. 


l4}eth. — L  t— r,  all  small ;  seven  molars  on  each  side  of 
apper  jaw,  and  either  eight  or  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower. 


There  are  no  true  canines ;  true  molars,  ^r— «  or  - — y 


nostrils  being  at  the  extremity— Eyes  moderately  large- 
Ears  large,  thickly  covered  with  hair. 

Limbs.— Pore-feet  with  five  toes ;  hind-feet  much  larger 
than  fore,  and  furnished  with  short,  sharp,  slight^  and  com* 
pressed  claws. 

Tail.— Long. 

Habitat— AfHca. 


Oenui. — Sorax. 


Teeth.— L 


8-8 


g— iy  the   upper    being   long,    curved,    and 

notched  at  their  bases,  the  lower  projecting  almost  horison* 
tally.  No  true  canines.  Five  small  teeth  in  upper  jaw 
between  the  incisors  and  true  molars ;  the  lower  incisors 


serrate.    True  molars,  y—^. 

Head. — Muscle  lengthened  and  sharp — Eyes  small,  and 
ears  broad. 
Limbs.— Feet  aawith  five  toes. 
Tsil.— Moderate. 
Habitat. — ^Europe. 

Oenut, — Crfissopus. 

Teeth. — Only  four  small  intermediate  teeth  in  upper  jaw, 
and  the  lower  inciaors  not  serrate. 
Limbs.— Feet  and  toes  edged  with  stiff  hairs. 
Habitat— £urope. 

Oenv*^ — SoMnodon. 

Teeth.— L  g— y  M.  —-a.    No  true  canines ;  true  molars. 


. — J.  The  middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  large  and  triangular, 

separated  from  the  others  by  a  narrow  spaee.  Two  middle 
incisors  of  lower  jaw  SBoall  and  narrow,  next  two  long, 
conical,  and  grooved  on  the  inside. 

Head. — Upper  jaw  larger  than  the  lower — Muscle  elong- 
ated, with  a  proboscis— Eyee  rory  small— Ears  roimd,  and 
nearly  naked. 

Limbs.— Feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail.— Long  and  cylindrical,  covered  with  scales  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length. 

HaUtat— St  Domingo. 


Oentu. — GkQemys. 
Teeth.— L  ^^  those  of  upper  jaw  large,  broad,  and 

triangular ;  no  true  canines ;  true  molars,  g — -y 
Head.— Muscle  elongated,  with  a  slender,  depressed  pro- 


1—1 


Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes,  and  palmate. 
TaiL — Long,  compressed  at  tip,  and  scantily  covered  with 
hair. 
Habitat— South-eastern  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Pyrenees. 


Oenmg. — Gymnilra. 


1-1  T>  4-4 


Teeth.-Lg,C.— ,P. 


M 


8-8 
8-3' 


44.      Some 


Head. — Muzzle  elongated  into  a  slender  probosc^,  the 

1.  98. 


consider  the  canines  to  be  only  false  molars ;  two  middle 
iiKiisors  of  upper  jaw  large,  two  next  smalL 

Head. — ^Muzale  elongated,  and  blunt  at  extremity — Ear 
round  and  naked. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes,  three  central  toes  largest 

Body. — Long  bristles  scattered  among  the  fur. 

TaQ. — Rather  long,  scantOy  haired,  and  scaly 

Habitat. — Malacca  and  Sumatra. 

3  E 
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Teeth.' 


Omu. — Brintfceus. 


Head. — ^Moule  rather  elongated. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toee. 

Body.— Thiddy  coyered  with  sharp  quills  or  spines  above, 
and  with  quills  and  hair  below ;  capable  of  contraction  into 
a  ball. 

TaU.— Short. 

Habitat. — Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 


Oentu. — Cent^tes. 

T^h     T  ^^2  p  1—1  p  8—8   „  8-8 
Teeth.-!.  ^-^,  C.  ^_^,  P.  3^:3,  M.  ^-^  . 

8^^ 


Some- 


times I.  — -^.    Canines  larg^e,  rotmd,  and  eonioal,  sepanted 

from  other  teeth  by  vacant  spaoe. 

Head. — Muszle  elongated— Sars  short  and  rounded. 

Body. — Covered  on  upper  surface  with  mixed  spines  and 
bristles. 

Tail.— None. 

Habitat. — Madagascar. 

/Vim%.— Maokopidjs. 

Svh-Jamily. — Phalanffigtina. 

Skin  of  flanks  developed  into  a  parachute-like  expansion, 
and  affixed  to  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs.  Hind  feet  with 
five  toes,  the  thumb  opposable  to  the  others,  and  without  a 
claw,  the  two  next  joined  together  as  &r  as  the  daws. 


Oenut, — Acr6bates. 
T,eth.-I.g.aj^P.g.M.^-8ft 


Hie 


true  molars  famished  each  with  four  acute  cuspi^  prsmolars 
iarge  and  sharp  pointed. 

Hairs  of  tail  stiff,  and  set  in  double  row  like  the  barbs  of 
a  feather. 

Genus. — Petaurus. 
Teoth.-I.^,C.J^P.^.M.^-«. 
Tail  hairy,  but  not  prehensfle,  and  extremely  long. 

Oenn*. — ^Petauiista. 
Teeth. — Space  between  the  molars  and  indsors  oooupied 
oy  two  rudimentary  minute  teeth.    M.  jg — ^.    The  four  last 

are  true  molars,  and  are  furnished  each  with  four  pyramid- 
ioal  cusps,  except  the  last  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  which 
only  bears  three  cusps. 

CftnMt. — Cuscus. 

Teeth,  as  in  Phalangista. 

TaiL — ^Pk«hensile,  destitute  of  hair  except  at  the  base,  and 
wvered  with  small  tuberdes. 

Oenut. — Phalangista. 

8 8 

Teeth.— Variable,  indsors  always  _— -^,  and  true  molars 


.6-^   7-7  ^7-7 


Inftrior 


canines  very  small,  and  close  to  the  indsors. 

TaiL — Pt^hensile,  and  coloured  with  hair  exoept  at  tip»  and 
a  naxed  stripe  along  the  under  side  of  the  extremity. 

Ears. — Elongated  and  tnangular. 


(rMvj.-^Phascolaretos. 


Tbe 


crown  of  each  true  molar  furnished  with  four  angnisf 
pyramidica]  tubercles. 

Toes  of  fore-feet  in  two  sets,  the  one  comivisiog  iho  Uo 
inner,  and  the  other  the  three  outer  toes. 

Twl.— None. 

Sub'faMily, — Maeropina. 

Hinder  feet  much  longer  than  those  of  fore-limbs,  fai- 
niahed  with  four  toes,  the  two  inner  toes  bdng  small,  asd 
connected  together  as  far  as  the  small  daws. 

Teeth.— Six  incisors  above,  two  below,  lying  neariy 
horisontally  in  tbe  jaw,  and  projecting.  Canines  either 
wanting,  or  only  in  upper  jaw,  very  dose  to  the  inoMn.  i 
oonsidMabls  spaoe  between  the  canines  and  moUn,  vhicb 

are  P^.    The  front  molar  has  its  crown  nairow  andeoa- 

D— 0 
pressed,  but  the  others  are  furnished  with  two  tr&ssrene 
tuberdes. 

Tail — Long,  covered  with  hair,  but  cannot  be  curled  or 
twisted. 

G'tfiMM.— I>endr61ogua. 
Teoth.-L^,C.^P.^J,  M.^  =  21    B. 

two  middle  indsors  of  upper  jaw  hardly  larger  than  Ha 
lateraL 

Feet— Hinder  feet  scarcely  longer  than  fore-feet-CIa»v 
of  fore-feet  very  strong,  curved,  and  compressed— Fore- 
feet themselves  larger  than  ordinary. 

TaU.- Longer  than  body,  powerful,  and  covered  witi 
hair. 

Genut, — ^MAjTCpus. 

Teeth.->Same  as  in  preceding  genus,  but  tiie  two  imddla 
indsors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  equal  in  length  to  the  c&a. 
The  outermost  on  eadi  side  being  broad. 

Feet— Hind-feet  much  longer  than  fore-feet— CSaws,  only 
of  fore-feet,  strong,  curfed,  and  compressed. 

TaiL— Powerful,  covered  with  hair,  not  so  long  as  body. 

Genui. — ^Halmatdma. 

Teeth.— Two  middle  indsors  of  upper  jaw  longer  than  tbe 
lateral. 

Head.— Bather  elongated.    Musale,  naked. 

Feet— Hinder  fiu-  aurpaasing  the  fiyre-feet^-daws  of  fore- 
feet, flattiah  and  strong.  ^ 

Tail.— Shorter  than  the  body,  and  covered  with  aalo 
towards  the  tip. 

&«Mc«.— Petr^gale. 

Teeth. — Canines  wanting ;  upper  indsors  equai,  tmt  ti* 
front  rather  the  longest,  and  slightly  curved  inwards ;  hi&ie' 
one  hatohet-Rhaped,  dilated  towards  the  edge,  and  noUh»i 
in  the  centre. 

Head.— Muxzle  bald. 

Tail.— Cylindrical,  furnished  with  a  wefl-maAed  tait 
at  tip. 

&eaiur.— bettdngia. 

Teeth.— Canines  placed  near  the  indson,  the  ^MX  bon? 
about  equal  to  one  of  the  indsor  teeth.  Foremost  ewa- 
pressed  molar  furnished  with  many  vertical  grooves;  tns 
molars  nearly  square. 

Head.— ^ort  and  broad. 
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G^nma* — ^flypaiptymnus. 

Teeth.— Two  middle  incieon  of  upper  Jaw  mther  long,  the 
two  lateral  indaora  beings  amall  in  proportion. 

Feet— Clawa  of  fixre-feet  ounred  and  oompreeaed,  the 
three  middle  claws  very  much  longer  than  the  two  outer. 

TatL^-ShorUr  than  body,  and  alight. 

Oeruu. — LegorchesteB. 

Teeth. — Foremost  upper  incisor  largest,  and  hinder  the 
smaUeet.  Behind  the  incisors^  a  yery  small  canine.  The 
last  incisor  has  one  vei  tical  groove, 

Genut, — ^Phascdlomya. 

Teeth.-!.  J^,  C.  ^  P.  J=j,  M.  ^  -  24.    Mola« 

with  flat  crowns.  A  considerable  interval  between  the 
InciBorB  and  the  molars. 

Feet. — Famished  with  five  toes,  thumb-joint  of  hinder 
feet  very  shorty  and  without  a  claw.  "Hie  remaining  claws 
powerful,  and  used  for  digging. 

Tail. — Extremely  short,  only  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Yery  rat-like  in  general  aspect. 

TeetiL — ^Middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  not  longer  than  the 
others. 

Head. — Elongated,  the  snout  being  sharp,  long,  and 
pointed. 

Feet. — Second  and  third  toes  of  hinder  feet  joined  as  far 
as  the  claws — ^Thumb-joint  of  hinder  feet  very  small. 

Qenm. — ^Pertbneles. 

and  outer  incisors  on  each  side  separated  from  the  others. 
Molars  squared,  with  tubercles  on  the  crown. 

Feet— Outer  toe  of  fore-feet  very  shorty  and  ^«rt  from 
the  others— Thumb  of  hind-foot  without  a  daw,  sometimes 
entirely  wanting. 

Tail.— Bather  short. 


Gtnui. — ChoBTopus. 

Teeth. — As  in  Perameles. 

Feet— Fore-feert  with  two  toes,  resembUng  those  of  swine ; 
hind-feet  without  thumb-joint. 
Tail.— Small  and  slight. 


Svh-family. — Datywriiuu 


8 


Teeth. — ^L  ^  •    Canines  longer  than  incisors. 

Feet— Fore-feet  with  five  toes ;  hinder  foot  either  five  or 
three-toed;  thumb  small,  and  without  daw;  second  toe 
aeporated  from  third. 

Tail. — Covered  with  hair,  not  prehensile. 

&«ntw.— Pax4cyon  (or  Thylaofaus). 


T^-X  ^4  C.  1^,  P.  g.  M.  ^  -  «.    Exter- 

nal  incisor  on  each  side  is  the  strongeet— Canines  very  long, 
powerful,  and  sharply  pointed— Last  molars  of  upper  jaw 


smaller  than  others ;  molazs  furnished  with  one  laiige  pointed 
ousp  in  centre,  and  two  smaller  lateral,  one  blunt  cusp  on 
inner  side  of  crown. 

Feet.— Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  the  middle  being  slightly 
the  longest— Hinder  feet  with  four  toes— Claws  stnight, 
strong,  and  blunt 

Tail. — ^Moderate,  thick  at  root,  oovered  with  short 
hair. 

Gen  tu. — Diin)olus. 

Teeth.-!  ^  C.  ^J,  P.  ^^  ^-  ^  =  *2.  Indsors 

arranged  regularly  without  any  interval,  and  of  same  length. 
Canines  long  and  powerful  Grinding  surfboe  of  upper 
molars  triangular,  the  first  having  four  sharp  cusps,  the 
second  and  third  five,  tad  the  fourth  throe.  All  the  molars 
of  lower  jaw  oovered  with  aharp  cusps. 

Head.— Short,  and  large  in  proportion. 

Feet — ^Thumb  of  hinder  feet  almost  wanting. 

Tail.— Short 


Genut. — Dasytlrus. 

Teeth. — As  in  Diabolus,  but  not  so  strongly  carnivorous. 
Tail. — ^Long,  and  heavily  covered  with  hair.    . 


Genut. — Phasc6gale. 


'^-^S'<^«'^S''*-i^-«- 


Two 


middle  upper  indsors  longer  than  others,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  narrow  space ;  they  are  slightly  curved,  and 
projecting ;  the  outermost  indaors  are  the  smallest.  Canines 
not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding  genera.  The  third  pramolar 
of  lower  jaw  is  smaller  than  the  othen. 

Tail— Covered  with  short  hair,  and  often  tufted  at  o:- 
tremity. 

(?ei»i»^— AntechimiB. 

Teeth.— As  in  Phasoogale,  exoept  that  the  two  middle 
upper  indsors  are  not  larger  than  the  others. 

Tail.— Sparsdy  sprinkled  with  very  short  hairs,  and  very 
long. 

Genut, — Myrmec6biu8. 

T«.th.-i.^c.  J^.p.g.  M.^.«.  me.,™ 

very  small,  pointed,  and  slightly  compressed,  separated 
from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals — Caxunea  hardly 
longer  than  prsemolars— Molars  very  small,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  slight  interval ;  covered  with  sharp, 
conical  tubercles. 

Head.— Pointed,  skull  very  small. 

Feet.- Hinder  feet  with  four  toes,  the  lAiumb  being 
wanting,  the  daws  curved,  compressed,  and  sharp. 

Tail.— Long,  and  very  bushy. 

Sub-famUy.—Dideli^ina. 

5 ^ 

Teeth.— Indaort  always  j— ^. 

Feet— Furnished  with  five  toee,  the  thumb  of  the  hindei 
foot  being  broad,  opposable  to  the  other  toes,  and  withou 
a  claw.  ^        ^ 

3e  2 
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middle  fauason  of  upper  jaw  rmther  looger  than  othen,  and 
■eparated  from  them  by  a  slifi^t  intemO— Upper  caninea 
stronger  than  the  lower— I^vmolan  oonical— Holan  fat- 
niahed  with  iharp  cuapa. 

Head.— Long,  gvpt  of  jaw  very  far  back. 

Pooch. — ^Tolerably  derdoped. 

TbaL— Long,  ooTored  with  for  at  the  baae,  and  with  eoalea 
towaida  the  extremity ;  prehenaOe. 

Otmu. — CheironeGteB. 

Feet— Toea  of  the  hinder  feet  oonneoted  bj  a  web. 
Iliere  k  also  a  derelopment  of  the  piaiform  bone,  wli&oh 
aapporU  a  fold  of  the  akin,  and  looka  lika^  sixth  toe. 

Poodi.— WeD  developed. 

TmL — ^Longer  than  body. 

JVieii/jr.— PB6on>JL 

Teeth. — ^Inc&M>ra  variooaly  deoiduoos;  molan  with  flat- 
tened crowns,  or  sometimes  fttnished  with  onsps. 

Feet— Fornidied  with  fire  toes,  short  and  palmate;  the 
hinder  feet  being  turned  backwards  so  as  to  approach  eaoh 
other. 

Body.— Orsdoally  tapering  ftom  the  shonlden  to  the  taQ, 
which  is  very  short  and  conicaL  Clothed  with  smooth  hair, 
pressed  firmly  against  the  body. 

Swb'famay,—Pic^tuu 

K 5 

Teetlu — Ineisora  permanent ;  molaia  g—m,  < 

Ban. — ^Very  small,  or  wanting. 

Otiw*. — ^Leptonyx. 


Teeth.-L^C.^P.«lL^.ai   Inal«« 

mnoh  pointed ;  molars  divided  into  thrse  long,  ooniQiil,  and 
subtly  curved  points. 

Head. — ^Muzale  narrow  and  elongated. 

NedL — ^Long  and  tapering. 

Limba.— Nails  very  small,  espedaUy  those  of  the  hinder 
feet 

Genut, — Stemmitopus. 

2-2  p  1— 1  p  »-8  « 1^-2 

conical ;  canines  stout  and  laige. 

Head. — ^Adult  male  fiuniahed  with  a  large  membranoos 
and  muscular  sac,  which  is  divided  into  two  ohsnnels  by  a 
development  of  the  septum  of  the  nose. 

Oenut, — ^Pbooa. 

molars  except  the  first  furnished  with  double  roots. 
G'tfiMM.- TMchecQs. 

Teeth.— Upper  canines  enormously  dev^  4)ed,  and  without 
roots. 

Head. — ^Muide  tumid  and  protuberant,  ooversd  with  thic^ 
bristles— External  ears  wanting. 

&M«w.— Morunga. 

Teeth  as  in  Stemmatopus. 

Head.'  IVoboeeis-like  expanrion  of  nose. 


geiMM.— ^Arotoc^phaloa. 

^—^I^SI.  Four  upper  and  middle  indaorsbraadcrovMl 

with  groove,  two  others  oonicaL 

Limbs.— First  toe  of  fore-feet  longest,  the  middle  hinder 
toes  nearly  equal ;  membrane  of  hinder  fisei  pnyeetiQglib 
leathern  streps  beyond  the  toes. 

Orvl0-.— CETK 

Teeth.— When  ptesent,  conical  and  aimilBry  ths  pikfti 
fireqiuently  fbnished  with  baleen. 

Body  shaped  like  a  fish. 

limbs.— Short  and  fin-ahiqied,  the  hinder  pair  fonmzf  a 
horiiootal  tail 

dldn.— Smooth  and  hairiess,  nostrils  developed  into  hkm- 
ing-tubes. 

Family^— BALMsmM. 

Nostrils  two,  palate  with  baleen,  jaws  without  teeth. 
Head.— Very  large,  equal  to  one-third  the  siae  of  the  hoij. 


No  dorsal  fin,  abdomen  smooth,  baleen  very  kng. 
Tseth.— Kooa  in  aduH,  only  rudimentaiy  in  young. 

(7<ft«t.— Megtfptera. 

*  Donsl  fin,  abdomen  furnished  with  longitudinal  foUi. 
pectoral  fins  long,  equalliQg  the  head  In  length,  baleen  dion, 
broad,  and  triangular. 

Osntu.'— BalflntfntenL 

Doraal  ilnduHp  and  fidcate,  abdomen  and  tfaroaifniiikfaad 
with  hmgitodinal  folds,  peetorsl  fins  moderate,  baleen  ilurt. 

O^w.— Ph^aalus. 

Dorsal  fins  fidcate,  pectorals  moderate^  nbdenMo  sod 
throat  with  longitudinal  folda.  Blow-holea  aemi-lumtf.  di- 
vided  from  each  other  by  a  groove,  and  oovared  vrith  a  vsh* 
or  Hap,    Baleen  short 

Family, — CaT0d6ntida 

Head  very  huge,  upper  jaw  ^>parent]y  tooihlea^  the  lover 
jaw  lunushed  with  many  conical  teeth,  which  are  reoeiTed 
into  cavities  in  the  upper  jaw.  Blow-holes  united,  witli  ■ 
semi-lunar  opening. 

&eitMi.— Gitodon. 

Donsl  hump  rounded,  blow-holes  in  frtat  of  the  head. 
Head. — Blunt  at  muasle^  skull  much  elongated. 

(7tf»itf.— FhysAer. 

Upper  jaw  longest,  blow-holes  on  the  top  of  the  head  near 
the  middle,  separate,  but  covered  with  a  common  flsp  or 
valve.    Dorsal  fin  high  and  frdcate. 

FamUy.—DKUvtxJDM. 

Head  moderate— Both  jaws  furnished  vrith  teeth,  whidi 
are  frequently  shed  at  an  early  age.  Blew-holes  united, 
forming  a  transverse  semi-luna*'  opening  on  the  top  of  the 
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Omim^— Ztpbiua. 

Jftwi  tapering,  apper  jaw  toothlees,  lower  with  two  laige, 
eoxnpressed  teeth.  Throat  fumiBhed  with  two  diverging 
AirrowB.    Lower  jaw  broad.    Doraal  iSn. 

QemM, — ^M6nodon. 

Few  and  eariy  dedduoos  teeth  in  both  jaws.  Forehead 
oonTex.  Upper  jaw  of  male  with  one  or  two  long^  projecting 
teeth,  spirally  twisted.    Dorsal  fin. 

(?ea«».— BeliSga. 

Both  jaws  with  conical,  dedduous  teeth.  Head  romided. 
No  doraed  fin. 

Gen$u,  — PhocsBoa. 

Both  jawB  with  compressed  and  permanent  teeth.  Donal 
fin  triangular,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

OeniU. — Delphlnus. 

Head  beaked,  and  rather  convex  in  frtmt.  Donal  fin  fiil- 
oate  in  centre  of  back.    Teeth  many,  small  and  conical. 


Sub-arder.SIJiJSyiA. 

Body  haiiy.  Mnssle  with  bristles.  Two  nostrils  at  eztre- 
Diity  of  snout   Fore-limbs  like  arms,  hinder  like  fin  or  tail 

OenMt, — IfKnatus. 

Tail  or  caudal  fin  rounded  and  oblong. 
In  adults  the  incisors  are  wanting,  and  in  the  young  animal 
they  are  very  small. 

(Tmat.— HallcorVi 

Tail  or  caudal  fin  semi-lunar.   Indsois  are  laxge  in  aduhi. 

<7«aiu.— Bhytina. 

Teeth  none,  the  jaws  being  ftmished  in  theiritoad  with  a 
homy  plate.    Tb^I  semi-lunar. 

OrcJ^r.—ROD^NTIA. 

Teeth.-^Two,  long,  curved,  sharp-edged,  rootless  indson 
in  each  jaw.  Canines  absent.  Molars  very  few,  and  separated 
by  a  wide  intervals  finom  the  incisors. 

Feet  furnished  with  daws. 

Teeth.— Lower  indsors  compressed  and  pointed.  Molaia 
generally  az  in  eadi  jaw. 

limbs.— Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  hind-foet  with  five. 

OenMt, — ^Mus. 

Teeth.— I.]p=j,P.]|^,  M.^-16L    Incisors  moeUy 

smooth. 

limbs. — ^Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  and  a  nailed  wart  instead 
of  a  thumb.    Hind«feet  with  five  toes, 
h  Habitat— All  landit. 


OeniHi. — CMo^tus. 

Teeth. — Windsors  smooth,  lower  compressed.    Molars  with 
tuberdes. 
Head. — ^Ears  rounded.    Cheek-pouches. 
Limlje. — Feet  as  in  Mas. 
TaiL — Very  short,  and  covered  with  hair. 
Habitat— Northern  Europe. 

Oemu. — ^Arvfcola. 

Teeth. — ^I.  ^^p  P*  -tzT  ^  d2  ""  ^^  Molars  curiously 
folded  so  as  to  form  a  double  series  of  triangles  on  theii 


Head. — ^Ears  rounded  and  very  short, 
limbs. — Feet  as  in  Mus,  soles  without  hair. 
Taa— Bather  short 
Habitat— Europe. 

Otnut, — My($des. 

Teeth,  as  in  Arvicola. 
Head. — Ears  not  vidble  beyond  the  fwc, 
limba.— Feet  with  soles   hairy,  fore-feet  with  digging 
daws. 
Tail — ^Very  short,  covered  with  hair. 
Habitat — Norway  and  Sweden. 

Sub-family, — Cattorina, 

Teeth. — Indsors  covered  with  coloured  enamel,  and  smooth 
In  front    Molars  with  four  folds  of  enamel 
limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes,  hinder  feet  webbed. 
Head. — ^Ears  small  and  round. 


Oenu*. — Castor. 


20. 


limbs.— Hind-feet  entirely  webbed. 
Tail— Wide,  fiat,  and  covered  with  scales. 
Habitat— North  America  and  part  of  Europe. 

OwMS. — Myop^tamus. 

Teeth,  as  in  Castor. 

limba.— Only  four  toes  of  hind-feet  webbed. 

Tail.— Bound  and  haiiy. 

Habitat— GhiU. 

<7«ntM.— Fiber. 

limbs. — Claws  curved  and  flattened.  Toes  of  hinder  feet 
long,  and  edged  with  thick,  stiff  hairs. 

TaiL — ^Moderate  and  compressed,  a  few  short  hairs  appear- 
iag  through  the  scales  with  which  it  is  covered. 

Habitat— North  America. 

Omiw.— H^dromys. 
Teeth.—!  til,  P.  Jz!^.  M.  ll^i  - 12. 

Limbs.— Hinder  fiset  partially  webbed. 
Tul.— Bound,  hairy,  and  huge  at  the  base. 
HaUtat— New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Swb'family, — Eehxmyfia, 
Teeth.— Iniisors  straight,  and  abrupt  at  their  eitrendtieai 
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Teeth.  InciaorM  broad  and  short,  brown  in  front,  three 
ftutows  in  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  Molan  with  l^ir  roftis  ot 
enamel. 

Limba.-^Fore-feet  with  thomb  and  outer  toe  short  Biiad- 
feet  with  four  toes. 

TaiL— Bather  short,  slightly  tsovered  wHh  hair 

Fur. — Composed  of  flattened  and  grooYed  hair,  or  gxooved 
spines. 

Habitat — Southern  Africa. 

FamUy.—UYBTBioWM. 

Teeth. — Windsors  smooth  and  huge ;  molars  with  waving 

4—4 
strips  of  enamel,  always  3 — -^ 

limbs. — ^Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  a  wart  instead  of  the 
thumb-joint 
Fur.^None,  being  replaced  by  strong  and  sharp  spines. 

Teeth. — ^Molars  with  undirided  roota,  set  deeply  m-  the 
bone ;  third  molar  plaoed  under  the  anterior  maigin  «f •  the 
orbit 

Limbe. — Feet  with  soles  smooth,  but  grooved. 

OettMt. — ^Hystriz. 

limba.— Hind-feet  with  fiye  toes. 
Tail— Not  prehensile. 

Habitat— Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Atherura  is  indixled  in  this  genus. 

Svh-family.—Cercolabina. 

Teeth.— Molars  with  short,  divided  roots,  set  shallow  la 
the  bone.    First  molar  plaoed  under  maigin  of  orbit 
Iimbe.-7Feet  with  warty  soles. 

.6'eMM.— BrethlaeQ. 

Tafl.-~6hort  and  sinned. 

limbs.— Hind«fbet  with  five  toes. 

For.- Long  hair,  interspersed  with  shorty  ihaip  aoiiiaa. 

Qenut.  — Cero61abea. 

TaiL — Long  and  prehensile, 
limbe.— Hind-feet  with  four  toea. 
Habitat— BrasilB. 

Sub-fam.xly.'^Sulmnguldta, 

Teeth. — ^Molars  complex. 

limbs.— rFore-feet  with  four  or  five  toes,  hind-feet  with 
three  «r  four.    Claws  laige  and  keeled  aboye. 

(?m«&— Basyproctik 

.^ead.— lips  doven. 

limhs.— f  ot«-leet  with  four  toes  and  a  wart  for  the 
thumb ;  hind  with  three  toes. 
TaiL — ^Represented  by  a  small,  naked  tubarole. 
Fur. — ^Hair  long  on  hind-quarters. 
Habitat— BrasUa. 

gaum.  "Coal^genys. 

Head. — Lip  doren.  Great  doTelopment  of  sygoma,  lined 
with  a  fdd  of  akin.    Cheek-pouohes. 


Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  §oar  toss  and  nailed  wsrt  for 
•  thumb.     Hind-feet  with  three  toes. 
TaiL— Vejy  short 
Habitat— ^Tropical  America. 

Oemu.  — HydrochflBrus. 

Teeth.— Slight  longitudinal  groove  on  upper  indson. 
Molars  without  roots. 

Head.— Thibk,  lips  not  deft 

Limbs.— Feet  partially  webbed.  Tors-feet  with  four  toes, 
hinder  with  three. 

TaiL— None. 

Habitat— Tropical  America. 

GtJiMt, — Cavia. 

Teeth.— Indsors  smooth.  Molars  wfthout  voots,  and  oq- 
lioudy  laminated. 

Head. — ^Bars  short  and  rounded. 

Limbe.— Feet  cloven ;  fore-feet  with  four  tMs,  hinder  with 
three ;  feet  short 

TalL— None. 

Habitat- Braails. 

Foiiu/y.— Lbpobeda 

Teeth. — ^Four  indoors  in  upper  jaw,  a  pair  of  these  tof  tb 
being  plaoed  behind  the  two  usual  indsct^  Jff  olacs  withoot 
roots,  fiormed  ef  two  laminai 

Limbs.— Fore-feet  with  fire  toes,  hinder  with  fov ;  sob 
hairy. 

TaiL— Short,  or  absent 

^MMt.- LepQs. 

Head. — ^Ears  long. 

Limbs.— Hind-legs  longer  than  €DrB4imbs. 
TaiL— Short,  and  onrved  upward. 
Habitat— Borope,  Asia,  Afiioa,  and  Amoriea. 

Family,— J'KSBomJL 

Limbs.— Fore-feet  short    Hmd-feet  long,  and  Ibnaed  for 
leaping. 
TsiL- Long,  and  thickly  haired. 

Swb'fam£fy,'--Ckinekaiiaa, 

Teeth.— Indsors  smooth.  Molars  rootlass,  ttd  composod 
of  nanx»w  laminsB. 

g<aw— Ohinchilla. 


Teeth. — M.  j — .,  three  laminss  in  each. 

Head.— Ears  large,  rounded,  and  scantily  hairvd;  wliMikei 
hairs  Tezy  long. 
Limbs.— Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  hind  with  four. 
Habitat— Ftou. 

Oenut. — LsgiStis. 

Head.— Ears  long,  like  those  of  the  harau 
limbs.- Fore-feet  with  four  toes. 
Habitat— Ftou. 

Teeth. — Molars  with  roots,  and  oonplez. 
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20.    Indson  smooth 

and  brood.  Molars  with  crown,  divided  into  two  povtions 
by  a  fold  of  enamel 

Head.— Ears  long. 

Limbe. — ^Fare-feet  with  five  toes,  sharp,  long  claws ;  hinder 
with  four  toes,  much  elongated. 

Habitat— South  Africa. 


Oenut. — Dipus. 


Teeth. - 


^- 1=1'  ^'  i=V 


2 2 

M.  ^ — -  m».  16i-     Upper  ineisors 


gnx>ved,  all  slender  and  sharp.    Molars  with  roots. 
Head. — ^Ears  shorts' 

Limbs.— Pora-feet  with  fire  toes,  hind-feet  with  threei 
Tail— Long,  ooyered  with  hair  set  in  double  row.\ 
Habitat  ^FiiLrt  of  Europs  and  Egypt 

Sub-family.  — Myozina. 

4—4  » 

Teeth. — Incisors  smooth  and  compressed.     Molars  ^ — -.  * 

with  roots,  and  with  transverse  bands  on  the  crown., 

Oenus. — Mybxus. 

Head. — Ears  modevate,  rounded,  and  ooyered  with  short, 
fine  hair.    Whisker  hairs,  long. 

Limbs. — Foi^'feet  with  four  toes,  and  a  wart  for  thumb, 
without  claw.    Hind-feet  with  fiye  toes. 

Tail. — Long,  and  thickly  haired.  > 

Habitat  •*— Europe. 

8vib:/mMly4'^Semriiuu 

Teethb-^Inoiflors  smooth,  brown. or  orange-ooleuMd  in 
5-^ 


front     Molars  complex. .  M. 


3=4'. 


IimbB.-^FoTOrfeeit  with  four  toes,  and  clawed  wart  for 
thumb.' 


Oenut.  — Sciurdpterus. 


Molars  with  tu- 


bercles. 

Tail- Esther  diort  end  flat 

Development  of  skin  along  sides  so  as  to  form  a  flying 
membrane. 

Habitat-:— India,  North  America,  imd  Siberia, 

Oenut.  — Sdurus. 

Skin. — ^Not  expanded  along  the  sides. 

Head. — Cheek-pouches  none. 

Habitat — ^EoropOi  Asia,  Africa,  and  America^ , 

Oenut. — ^T&niaa. 

Head.  — Cheek-pouch6s. 

Feet — Shorter  than  these  of  the  true  squirrels. 

Tan— Shorter  than  the  body. 

Habitat— North  America. 


Toeth.-L^,,P.|rl.M.^^2a' 
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Incisors  smooth 


and  rounded.     Molars  with  tubercles  set  transversely  on  the 
crown. 

Head.— Cheek-pouches  none. 

Limbs.— Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  and  nailed  wart.fof.' 
thumb ;  Mnd-feet  with  five  toes. 

Tall. — Short,  covered  with  long  hair. 

Habitat— Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Oenut.  — Sperm6philus. 

Head.  — Ckeek-pouches. 

TaiL — Moderate.    General  form  more  sleader  thai^Aca*  <•• 
tomys. 
Habitate— N(»lhefB  Europe  and  America. 


Tedth. 
Molars 


J'amt'fy.  — AbpaU^cid  A 

-lacisors  vety  long,  and  visible  outside  th^  mQUthi  t«. 
»-3 


4=4  ^"^  5=8- 
Head. — ^Ears  none,  or  very  small 
Limbs. — Front,  five  toes,  cloven. 
General  form,  thick,  heavy,  and  clumsy. 


Oenut.  — Spalax. 


.*• 


»-3 


Teeth. — Molars  ^ — a,  complex,  and  smalL 

Head. — Very  flat,  and  abrupt  at  muzzle.     Eyes  hidddrfet 
under  the  sldn.    Ears,  none  exteraalfy. 
Limbs. — Feet  short,  with  small  claws. 
TaiL— None. 
Habitat — ^Europe. 

Oenut. — ^Bathyeigus.  ^ 

Teeth.—!.  ^,  P.  ^,  M.  ^  «  g)/:^  Upper  incisors 

with  deep  groove,  a  stripe  of  enamel  a^voM  the  crown. 

Head.  — Eyes  very  small.    Ean  none  j|i;xtemally. 

limbs. — ^Uuge  digging  claws  on  for»;^t^  the  daw  of 
second  toe  the  laigest 

Habitat—Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oenut. — Saoctfphorus   .. 

Teeth. — Incuors  with  deep  longitudinal  groove — ^Molar^ 

4 4 

2    ^,  rootless. 

Head. — Ears  very  small,  end  rounded.    Eyes  very  smaU. 
Very  laige  cheek-pouches,  nearly  retractile  when  empt^, 

limbs. — Three  middle  claws  of  fore-feet  long,  the  third, 
the  longest 

TaiL— None. 

Habitat — Canada. 
:    N^  Diplostoma  may  be  separated  from  SaMoi»horaa  by 
the  smooth  incisor  teeth. 

Oefiut. — ^Rhlzom3rs. 

TeetL— Incisors    broad,    smoojbh,    and    red    iu    front; 

Bsolars  ?=?.  • 
3—3 

Head. — ^Broad,  sl^orty  and.abn^ptly  te^itpiiiated  jn  front 

E^LTs  very  ,smal|.     Eyes  also  ^maU. 

limbs. — Fore-feet  fovir-toed,  with  clawed  wart  for  thumbs 

Habitat — ^Malacca  and  Chica 
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Genus.  — Ct^nomyB. 
»-8 


Teeth^Lj^P.^^M.^-^ 


■  20.  MolandMratiing 
In  sise  from  firat  to  last ;  rootless  and  simple. 


Order^TJNQJJJJ^TA. 

Teeth. — Incisors  and  canines  often  absent  in  one  or  both 
jaws.    Molars  all  similar,  when  present 
Limbs. —Toes  large,  covered  with  hoofs. 

Furcfpeda. 
Two  middle  toes  laige  and  equaL 

Head. — ^Mostly  horns  on  frontal  bonea. 
limbs.— Two  middle  toes  separate. 
Gullet  and  stomach,  complex. 

Tnte  /.— BovxHA. 

Horns  doTeloped  into  permanent  sheath,  set  upon  the 
bony  "  core  "  or  prooeas  from  the  frontal  bone. 

Sub'lnbt.-'B&96eB, 

Teeth.— Inoisors  neaily  equal,  and  projecting  slightly 
outwards. 

Horns. — Smooth,  bent  outward,  and  ourred  upwards  at 
tip. 

Head.— Nose  broad,  nostrils  at  side. 

limbs.— Knee  below  the  middle  of  fore-leg. 

Bcnu  not  ridged  or  inobbtd. 

(70>M».— Bos. 

Horns. — Cylindxical   and   eonieal,   ourred  upwards  and 
outwards. 
Head. — Frontal  and  fadal  portions  of  skuU  equal. 
Dorsal  ridge  distinot 
Habitat— Neariy  all  the  world. 

G^fuu.— Bubalus. 

Horns. — ^Depressed  or  angular  at  base. 
Head. — Forehead  oouTex. 
Habitat— Africa  and  AMa. 

Gtsjutf.— Bibos. 

Horns  deprsased  at  base. 

Shoulders  rery  high,  on  account  of  the  piDosssse  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrsB. 
Habitat.— Asia. 

(?«!««. — Bison. 

Horns  round,  and  rather  depressed  at  base ;  lateral,  and 
curved  upwards  and  outwards. 

Head. — Muszle  short  and  rather  wide. 

Body  covered  with  short  crisp  hair,  longer  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders.    Dewlap  none. 

Habitat — Europe  and  North  America. 


Oenus. — Po^phaguB. 

Horaa  nearly  cylindrical,  ourred  outward. 

Noee  hairy ;  musale  narrow  and  bald  between  nostrils. 

Tail  moderate,  with  thick,  long  hair. 

Habitat— Thibet. 

6'eitttf.— (^TiboB. 

Horns  (of  male)  very  broad  at  base,  bent  downwards  cnm 
sides  of  &oe,  and  hooked  upwards  at  tip.  Those  of  the 
female  smaller,  end  their  bases  frrther  apart 

Nose  all  hairy. 

TaO  short,  and  hidden  by  long  hair  of  hind  quarters. 

Halutat— North  America. 

Sulhtrtbg.-'AiUaopta. 

I.  Antelopes  of  the  Field.     Nostrils  without  hair  inside. 
Horns  lyrate,  sometimes  conical ;  set  over  eyebrows, 
limbs  idight,  and  hoofr  small. 
TaU  short,  with  long  hairs  at  haw. 

O^eaitf.— Oaaella. 

Horns. — ^Moderate,  lyrate ;  nose,  ti^iering.  Femalee  horn- 
less. Oomen  (or  tear-bag,  situated  below  the  eyes)  dis- 
tinot 

Habitat— Pkrt  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


ti'tfaiw.- Antidoroas. 

Knows  by  expansile  white  streak  aeross  J»ek.    Crumen 

oalL 

Habitat— Southern  Africa. 

Oenut, — JS^foenm. 

Horns  imther  long,  wide,  and  sprsadlog.    Toft  of  black 
hair  on  posterior. 
Habitat— South  Africa. 

(?mM.— Antflop& 

Horns  ersot,  slighUy  spiral.    Crumen  large. 
Habitat— India. 

GfiMM.- Tetiioeras. 

Kale  with  four  horns,  straight^  and  conical ;  female  honi 
leas.    Mussle  large.    Crumen  longitudinal. 
Habitat— India. 

O^eiuM.  — Cal^tragus. 

Horns  erect,    slight,    and   tapering;   female   hornless. 
Crumen  arched.    Knees  tuftless. 
Habitat —Southern  Africa. 

<?<iM».— Soop6phorus. 

Horns  sUght  aad  tapering;  female  hornless.     Gkiunen 
transrerae.    Knees  tufted. 
Habitat— Southern  Africa. 

(?mtw.— Oredtrsgua. 

Horns  slight  and  tapering;  female  hornless.     Crumen 
transverse.    Hoofs  square,  high,  and  contracted. 
Habitat— ^uthem  Africa. 
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Oenmt, — Ne6traguB. 

Horns  short  and  conical ;  female  horalflss.    Cnanen  laige. 
truffle  noneu    Crown  crested. 
Ha  bitat.— Abyssinia. 

Otnut. — Gepbflopas. 

Horns  short  and  conical,  set  &r  back.  Muffle  large* 
I^mmen  represented  by  double  series  of  pores.  Gkown 
nnested. 

Habitat.— AfHca. 

6^«t.— B!le(Stragas. 

Horns  conical  and  diveiging ;  bent  forward  at  tips.    Nose 
x>xiical.    Cnimen  none.    Crown  not  crested. 
Habitftt— Aftioa. 

Oenut. — ^Eobus. 

Horns  nearlj  lyrate,  lips  slightly  Tecurved  ;  female  hom- 
lesB.    Mane  on  sides  of  neck.    Cromen  none. 
Habitat.— South  Africa. 


Cfetuu. — JSgOonuB. 

Horns  recurred.    Females  lufcded.     Compressed 
running  down  nape  of  neck ;  toft  of  hair  ^ter  orumen. 
Habitat.— 8outh  Africa. 

Oenut. — Oryx. 

Horns  very  long  and  slender,  straight  or  slightly  eonred, 
Crumen  none.    Mane  on  nape  of  neck. 
Habitot.— South  Africa. 

Omms. — ^Addax. 

Horns  long  and  spiral.    Tuft  of  hair  orer  crumen.    Long 
hair  on  forehead  and  on  throat    Ko  mane  on  nape  of  neck. 
Habitot— North  Africa. 


0§nM$, — ^Bqoicapra. 
Horns  %nct,  hooked  abnipUy  backward  at  tips.    Nose 
Habitat— BeuIs  of  Europe. 

Omimi, — Coondchetes. 

Horns  broad  at  base,  bent  downward  and  outwards  on 
lUlea  of  head,  then  reoured  at  tip.  Tail  long  and  haiiy 
fiicnn  base. 

Habitot— Sooth  Africa. 

G^mitf.— Alc^phalua. 

Horns  lyrate»  thick  at  base,  then  suddenly  bent  baakwardsy 
neariy  at  right  angles ;  aet  on  upper  edge  of  fttmtal  bones. 
Toft  of  hair  on  crumen.  Mussle  broad.  MuiBe  small  and 
moist 

Habitot— South  Africa. 

&«ii«w.— Dibnalis. 

Honis   lyrato  and   direrging.     Mussle   rather    broad. 
Muffle  small  and  moist    Crumen  withi>ut  hair-tuft 
Habitot— Africa. 


Bomtridffed, 

Horns  spiral,  inclining  backward.    Crumen  distinct,  and 
nostrils  near  each  other  in  front   No  beard  on  chin  of  male. 

(Tsmu. — Strepaioeros. 
Hozns  spiral,  with  bold  keel  or  ridge.    Short  mai^  on 


limbs  equal. 
Habitat— 8outh  Africa. 

Otmifu, — (Sreas. 

Hems  spirally  keeled,  but  neariy  straight    Short  mane 
on  neck, 
limbs  equal. 
Habitot— South  Africa. 

OenMt. — Portaz. 

Horns  shorty  almost  triangular.    Muffle  large  and  moisk 
Hind-limbs  shorter  than  fore-legs. 
Habitot- Asia. 

Siub4riht, — Caprtat, 

Forehead  convex,  ohin  of  males  mostly  with  beard. 
Horns  compresMd,  eunred  backward  and  outwards,  with 
keel  in  front    Males  with  strong  odour 

Qtn^u, — ^Hemf tragus. 

Horns  nearly  triangular,  compressed,  heavily  knobbed  ib 
fttmt    Male  without  beard.    Muffle  naked. 
Habitot— Nepal 

G^enKf.— Capra. 

Hems  (of  male)  very  large,  heavily  wrinkled  and  Imobbed^ 
and  nearly  square.    Smaller  in  femalCb    Muffle  Jiairy. 
Habitat— Earto  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

OenMt, — ^Hircua. 

Horns  triangular  and  compressed,  slightly  keeled  and 
knobbed  in  frtmt    Muffle  hahy. 
Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Siih'1rtb€,—0va, 

Forehead  flat  or  ooncave.  Horns  qnlral ;  females  often 
hornless.  Hoofii  triangular,  and  shallow  behind.  Males 
not  CKioroos. 

(7m««.— Oris. 

Crumen  large;  tail  long.    Skin  with  thick  woolly  ooat,  or 
flattened  hair. 
Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Otmna. — Oaprovis. 

Crumen  large.     Tail  very  abort     Wool  hidden  under 
thick  hair. 
Habitot — Siberia,  many  parts  of  Asia  and  California. 

Qenui.  — ^Amm6tragus. 

Crumen  nonow    TaU  long,  and  forehead  ooncave.    Neck 
heavily  maned  beneath,    dun  not  bearded. 
Habitat— North  Africa. 


1. 
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7Wl<.— OnurviscA. 

Horn  oorered  with  haiiy  ikiii,  tuftad  with  hair  at  tlia 
apm 

G'mKt.-— Girafik. 

Keck  exceedingly  elongated,  back  doping.  lips  not 
^roored,  and  totally  hairy.  Tongue  vexy  eztemile.  Tail 
long,  with  tuft  of  hair  at  extremity. 

Habitat— Afiioa. 

Homa,  when  present,  shed  and  renewed  annually. 
Teeth. — ^Inoison   wanting  in  upper  jaw.      Fdae  hoolii 
laiK*. 

Muole  broad  and  hairy.  Small  bsld  muffle  between 
nostrils.  Horns  laige  and  palmed,  without  ax^  basal  snag 
near  urowiL 

^mtui.— Aloea. 

Kedc  short  and  thick ;  hair  thick  and  brittle.  Mane  on 
throat.  Hind-legs  with  tuft  of  hair  above  middle  of  meta- 
tarsus. 

Habitat. — North«m  Europe  and  America 

Hons  with  laige  basal  snag  near  crown.  No  naked 
mufflsi 

O^eaict.— Taruidus. 

Muide  hairy ;  enxmen  with  pencil  of  hairs. 
Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America 

aiib4rih$.'-Elaphin4  Dur, 

Mnssle  t^Mring,  with  bald,  moist  muffle,  separated  tmn.  . 
mussle  by  a  hairy  band.  Horns  with  basal  snag»  Tnft  of  | 
hair  on  hind  leg,  abofe  middle  of  metatarsus. 

QenMt. — Cerrus. 

Horns  round  and  ereot»  medial  snsg  in  front  dlTiding  into 
branches  at  tip  (one  or  two  branches  on  middle  of  front  of 
beam).  Crumen  laige.  Hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and 
oomprsssed. 

Habitat — ^Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa 

G'eniu. — ^DamiL 

Horns  round  below  and  expanded  above;  branched  on 
hinder  edgs^  Crumen  laige.  Hoofs  like  Cervuik  Fur 
spotted  in  summer. 

Habitat^Auope  and  Asia. 

Suh'tHhi.—Runfu  Dttr, 

Horns  with  anterior  basal  snag.  Muffle  not  separate  fimn 
mussle.  and  set  Ugk    Hair  tuft  in  hind  l^gs,  as  in  Ela- 


<?«»«<.— Axis. 

Horns  set  on  rather  long  footstalks.    For  reddish,  and 
upotced  white  at  all  seaioni,     Tail  and  can  rather  long. 
Habitat— India. 


iSraft-Cridc— Capraob'os  Dur, 
Honu  without  basal  snag;    Crumen  small 

QtnML — GaprfoloL 

Horns  small,  erect,  and  round ;  slightly  brsnehed,  vitk 
short  footstalk.  Tail  none.  Tuift  on  hind  legs  lUglitlj 
above  middle  of  metatarsus.  Outor  indson  of  lower  j>w 
very  narrow,  two  central  wide  abova 

Habitat — £uit>pe  end  Northern  Asia. 

OtHML — Cariaeoa. 

Horas  round  and  arched,  oentrsl  internal  sasgi  tips  be&t 
forward,  lower  branches  on  hinder  edge.  Tail  modmt^ 
lower  part  dark,  upper  pale. 

Habitat — ^North  America. 

rrt&c— MoscEiVA. 

Horns  nonOb  Upper  incison  nonOb  Hinder  edgt  of  tBetif 
tarsus  without  hair.  False  hoofs  large.  Male  nith  odon- 
ferous  gland. 

(Tcaict. — ^Moschua. 

Muffle  naked.    Crumen  none.    Ganino  teeth  of  maleiaz- 
tremely  long. 
Habitat— Thibet  and  NepaL 

(7Mi(t.— Tritgulua. 

Throat  and  chin  partially  hairless,  ffindsr  edge  of  wor 
tarsus  rather  callons. 
Habitat— Flirts  of  Asia. 

2Vl&t.— CAMSLhTA. 

Incisor  teeth  ^^     Upper  lip  hairy,  but  naked  in  tet, 

and  elongated.  Ganines  in  each  jaw.  Neck  long.  I^g*^ 
Toea  two,  callooa  beneath,  the  hooft  only  oorenag  tte 
upper  surfaces. 

(7sa«a<— Oamiloa. 

Baekhumped.    Molar  teeth  f=^  tlie  Ibnmost  tafay  » 
o— V 
nical,  like  canines,  and  separated  from  the  othsia  Tp* 
broad,  soles  not  divided. 

Habitat— Aftioa. 


0$n,ui, — LamiL 

Back  without  hump— no  conical 

long,  soles  separate. 
Habitat— South  AmerioL 


5^ 


Aais7jr.— ^UIDJI 
Two  middle  toes  united,  and  covered  with  aeoamoak^  | 
NofUsehoofk.    Indsor  teeth^  a  ^|,M.^M 


(7«a«a— Equua 

Tail  entirely  covered  with  long  hair.  All  the  lags  nil 
wart  on  inner  side. 

Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  and  Afriok  Alae  BstBrilis«i  m 
plains  of  America. 
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Tail  with  long  hair  only  at  extremitj.    Hind-leg  without 
inner  wart    Neok  maned. 
Habitat— All  the  Old  World. 

>^aau/jr.— EuEFBiimDA 

Feet  either  ungulate,  or  Airaished  with  flat  and  angular 
naila  Molars  in  both  jaws,  with  very  broad  crowns ;  incisors 
and  canines  someUmes  absent  Skin  mostly  irezy  thick,  and 
generally  with  scanty  hair. 

Suh-family.-^BUpkanAiut, 

Tseth.— L  ^^  rwy  kog  and  projeoting^— Ganines  none 

—Molars  extremely  long,  with  elongated  erowna.    Nose 
produced  into  proboscis.    Feet  with  five  toes. 


G^enKt.—Elephaa. 


ft-2 


Teeth. — ^M.  k—i»  formed  of  a  series  of  lamiaio,  succeeding 

each  as.they  are  worn. 
flaUtat— Asia  and  Africa. 

Svb-family. — Tapir^na. 

Incisor,  canine,  and  molar  teeth  in  both  jawsw  Three  or 
four  toes  on  fore-feet,  three  on  hind-feet  Nose  developed 
into  a  small  proboscis. 

Oenut, — Taplrus. 

T.,th^L^a^j.P.^.M..^-42. 

Fore-feet  with  four  toes.     Tail  yery  short 
Habitat — ^Asia  and  America. 

Sub-family.  — Suina, 

Feet  mostly  with  four  toes,  hinder  feet  sometimes  with 
three  toes.  Nose  abruptly  truncated,  not  forming  probosds. 
Tail  short,  or  almost  absent 

^0n«t.— Sub. 
*-8  ^2-2 

Canines  of  lower  jaw  directed  upward.    Mdan  with  tu- 
bercles. 

Feet  with  four  toes.    Tail  short 

Habitat — Nearly  the  whole  world. 

Oenus. — Fhacochosrus. 

o      o  e      ft 

Tooth. — ^Molars  with  fH^,  or  ^^-^   aooordlng   to  aga 
8 — o        o — 5 

Ganinas  Tery  large.    A  lai^  wart  under  each  eye. 

Habitat-^Africa. 

G'mM.— Diodtylea. 

Taeth^-L  ^,  M.  ^,  with  tubercles.    Upper  canines 

direciod  downward,  and  not  projecting.    Tubercle  for  taiL 
Hind-foot  with  three  toes.    Odonforous  gland  in  back. 
Habitat— Btadla 


Sub-family, — Jthinoeerina. 

Teeth.— Canines  none,  molars  mostly  —l-    On©  or  wn,^ 

"hems"  on  nose  and  forehead.    Feet  with  three  toe*. 
Skin  very  thick,  and  hanging  m  folds. 

Oenut. — ^Rhin6ceros. 

Upper  lip  rather  extensile,  and  very  mobile.   "  Horn  " 
composed  of  aggregated  longitudinal  fibrea. 
Habitet— Asia  and  Africa. 

Oenus. — ^Hyrax. 
Teeth. — I.  ^5,  canines  none,  molars  six  or  soren  00  each 

side  of  each  jaw.    Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  hind  with  throe. 
Hoofs  small  and  flat»  somewhat  resembling  daws.    Tubercle 
for  tail 
Habitat— Asia  and  Africa. 

Sub-family. — Hippopotamina, 

2—2 

Teeth. — ^I.  g — ^  the  two  lower  projecting  forward.    Ca- 

6—6 
nines  laiige.  Molars  in  adult  g—g. 

Feet  with  four  toes.    Short  hoofa    Tail  short 

Oenui, — ^Hippopotamus  {at  the  Sub-family), 
Habitat — Southern  Africa. 

Onfcr.— EDENTATA. 

Teeth,  none  in  forepart  of  jaws,  sometimes  wholly 
wanting.  When  present  they  are  not  enamelled,  and  are 
rootless.     Feet  furnished  with  strong  curved  claws. 


/*am%— DASTPiDiB. 

Teeth,  when  present,  small  and  similar.  Head  produced 
and  snout  long  and  narrow. 

Subfamily. — Atanina, 

Teeth  none.  Body  and  tail  covered  with  homy,  sharp- 
edged  scales,  overlapping  each  other.  Tongue  round,  and 
very  long.    TaU  long. 

G'mitf.— Blanis  {at  the  Sub-family), 
Habitat — ^Asia  and  Africa. 

Sub-family. — Deuypina, 

Teeth  small  and  cylindricnl,  rootless  in  both  jaws.  Body 
covered  with  rows  of  scales,  arranged  in  bands ;  hair  between 
the  scales  and  bands. 

Oenus.  — D&ypus. 

Feet  with  five  toes.     Tail  short     Body  very  convex. 
Habitat — South  America. 

Sub-family.  — MyrmeeopJuvji  n  ^. 

Teeth  nona  Body  covered  with  thick,  coarse  hair.  TaO 
long. 
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OeMu,  — Oryct^ropui. 


0-0 


0-0 


7-7 


or  tr  when  aged. 


OPo'  ^'  0=0'        fr-e*  ""  6-^ 
Their  form  ia  cylindrical  and  their  orowna  flat 

limbo.— Fore-feet  with  four  toea,  hind  with  five.  Clawa 
fery  powerful  adapted  for  digging. 

Tail  moderate  and  ooyered  with  hair. 

Oewu,  — M7rmeo6phaga. 

Fore-feet  with  four  toea,  hind  with  five. 
Habitat.— South  America. 

Oenmt, — ^Tamandua. 

Diatingniahed  from  Mynneotfphaga  by  the  ahorter  head 
and  pluinelesa  taiL 

Omiui. — Qydoihtirua. 

Fore-feet  with  two  toea,  hind  with  four.  Noae  not  ao  long 
aa  in  preceding  genua.  Biba  Tozy  broad  and  flat»  OTorlapping 
each  other. 

Habitat.— South  America. 

Svh-family. — OmitkorkyndiiUL 

Teeth  homy,  or  none.  Hind-feet  in  malea  with  hollow 
apur.  Feet  with  five  toea,  and  abort  Snout  long,  and 
oorered  with  naked  akin. 


OetiuM  — ^PUtypus. 


.2-2 


Teeth  — ^  flat  and  homy,  without  fanga.   Snout  flattened 


like  duck'a  bilL    Lower  jaw  ahorter  and  nanower.   Bo4y 
coyered  with  aoft  hair.  Tail  broad  and  flattened. 
Habitat.— Auatralia. 

Oenus,  — Fichidna. 

Teeth  none.  Snout  long,  alender,  and  rather  pointed ;  and 
rery  little  mouth.  Tongue  long  and  eztenaUe.  Feet  with 
large,  curved  dawa.  Tail  abort.  Body  covered  with  apinea, 
mixed  with  bain. 

Habitat— Auatralia. 


Family.— 'Bradthdm, 

Head  flat  and  ahort  Lega  kmg^  and  fiimiahed  with  laigc, 
enrved,  compraaaed  dawa. 


Cftnut,  — CholoBpua. 

Flrat  molar  tooth  long,  and  like  a  canme.    Foro-feet  wf  th 
two  toea.    TaU  none. 
Habitot— Weet  Indiea. 


Otnms,  —BrtUypua. 

Teeth  of  adult— M.  ~ll  aepanite  and  cylindrioaL    &u« 

very  short  Fore-feet  with  two  or  three  toea,  hind  with 
three,  joined  aa  far  aa  the  olawa.  Tail  none,  or  very 
ahort. 

Habitat— South  America. 
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Aard-vark,  771. 

Aard  Wolf.  228. 

Acrobates,  457. 

Addas,  656. 

^pyceroBy  641. 

^quitoon,  649. 

^gocerus,  651. 

Agouara,  416. 

Agouta,  439. 

Agouti,  576. 

Ahu,  688. 

Ai,  778. 

Ailunis,  420. 

Alactaga,  591. 

Alcepbdufl,  660. 

Alcea,  688. 

Alouattaa,  90. 

Alpaca,  709. 

Amer  Qenett,  235. 

Ammotragua,  688. 

Andra,  638. 

Angola  Cat)  202. 

Anoa,  626. 

Ant-Bear,  772. 

Ant-Eater,  778. 

Ant-Eater-PorGupinOy 
777. 

AntechinuB,  491. 

Antidorcaa,  639. 

Antelope,  635. 

Antelope,  Goaty  688. 

Antelope^  IndiRn,642^ 

Antelope,  prong- 
horned,  650. 

Antelope,  Sable,  650. 

Aoudad,  684. 

Apara,  769. 

Ape,  Barbary,  64. 

Arab  Horse,  718. 

Araguato,  91. 

ArctomyB,  604. 

Arctonyz,  379. 

Argali,  682. 

Argali,  Bearded,  684. 

Ariel  Petaurus,  460. 

Armadillo,  768. 

ArtictiB,  244. 

Arvicola,  662. 

Aahkoko,  761. 

AsiuuB,  725. 

Asa,  724. 

Assapan,  694. 

Asm,  337. 

Astromyetei,  429* 

A«w»il,407. 

Atak,  618. 


Atelee,  81. 
Atherura,  578. 
AulacoduB,  671. 
Aurochs,  629. 
Avahi,  108. 
Axis,  698. 
Aye-Aye,  110. 

B. 

Baboon,  71. 

Babyroussa,  748. 

Badger,  880. 

Bajjerkeit,  767. 

Balsena,  521. 

Balanoptera,  626. 

Baliaaur,  379. 

Banca  Tarsier,  109. 

Bandicoot)  Banded, 
482. 

Bandicoot,  Long- 
Nosed,  488. 

Bandicoot,     Striped- 
Backed,  482. 

Banteng,  626. 

Barbastelle,  119. 

BarbastelluB,  119. 

Barbet,  276. 

Baiwaris,  286. 

Bat,  Great,  128. 

Bat,    Great     Horse- 
shoe,  119. 

Bat  Leaser     Horse- 
shoe, 119. 

Baty  Long-eared,  120. 

Bat,  Yampire,  116. 

Bathyergus,  607. 

Beagle,  283. 

Bear,  Australian,  467. 

Bear,  Black,  897. 

Bear,  Bomean   Sun, 
406. 

Bear,  Brown,  891. 

Bear.  Grizzly,  400. 

Bear,   Malayan   Sun, 
402. 

Bear,  Polar,  409. 

Bear,  Sea,  619. 

Bear,  Sloth,  407. 

Bear,  Syrian,  395. 

Bear,  Thlbetian  Sun, 
402. 

Bear,  White,  409. 

Beayer,  566. 

Beaver  Rat,  571. 

Beech  Hartin,  347. 

BekkM^l-Wash,  661. 


Beluga,  640. 

Bettong,  478. 

Bettong,  Brush- 
Tailed,  478. 

Bhunder,  52. 

Biboe,  627. 

Big-horn,  688. 

Binturong,  244. 

Bison,  629. 

Bison,  American,  630. 

Black  Fish,  534. 

Blenheim  Spaniel, 
273. 

Ble8S-Bok,668. 

Blood,  4. 

Bloodhound,  278. 

Boar,  WUd,  746. 

Boar-Hound,  802. 

Bobac,  604. 

Bonassus,  629. 

Bonnet  Macaque,  61. 

Bonte-Bok,  662. 

Borele,  766. 

Bos,  620. 

Bosch  Vark,  749. 

Bouquetin,  669. 

Brachyteles,  87. 

Brachyurus,  94. 

Bradypus,  778. 

Bruang,  402. 

Buansuah,  264. 

Bubalus,  628. 

Buck,  Blue,  647. 

Buck,  Red,  647. 

Buck.  Water,  649. 

Buffalo,  623. 

BuffUo,  Cape,  624. 

Bulan,  442. 

Bull,  Brahmin,  621. 

Bulldog,  304. 

Bull  Terrier,  809. 

Bush  Cat,  177. 


Caama,  887. 
Cabrit,  658. 
Cacajao,  96. 
Cachalot,  680. 
Cacomizle,  286. 
Cajote,  381. 
Callithrix,  93. 
Calotragns,  64. 
Camel,  706. 
Camel,  Baotrian,  708. 
Camelus,  706. 
Campagnol,  663. 


Campagnol,    Bank, 

564. 
Canis,  256. 
Canna,  664. 
Capra,  669 
Capreolus,  699. 
Caproyis,  682. 
Capucin,  Homed,  92. 
Capybara,  579. 
Caracal,  210. 
Cariacua,  701. 
Caribou,  691. 
Caijaoou,  701. 
Castor,  565. 
Cat,  Angola,  202. 
Cat,  Ca£E^,  209. 
Cat,  Domestic,  196. 
Cat,  Egyptian,  191. 
Cat)  Manx,  202. 
Cat,  Marbled,  182. 
Cat,  Pampas,  190. 
Cat,  Wild,  192. 
Catodon,  580. 
Cavia,  680. 
Cavy,  Patagonian, 

678. 
Cawquaw,  674. 
CebuB,  92. 
Centetes,  452. 
Cephalopus,  647. 
Cercocebns,  60. 
Ceroolabee;  675. 
Cerooleptes,  419. 
CercopithecuB,  44. 
Cerrua,  698. 
Cetacea,  521. 
Chacma,  66. 
Chameok,  81. 
Chamois,  667. 
Chati,188. 
Chans,  208. 
Cheiromys,  110. 
Cheironeotes,  499. 
Cheiroptera,  114. 
Cbetah,  216. 
Chikara»688. 
Chimpansee,  20. 
Chinchilla,  686. 
Chittia,  698. 
Chlamydophon]B,770. 
Chosropus,  484. 
ChoiropotamuB,  760. 
Chol»pu8,  777. 
Chouka,  688. 
Chousingha,  642. 
ChzyBochlore,  428. 
CiYet,229. 


Cleyeland  Bay,  720 
Clydesdale  Horse, 

723. 
Coaita,82. 
Coaiti,  416. 
Cob,  718. 

Cocker  Spaniel,  270. 
Ccelogenys,  578. 
Coendoo,  576. 
Colobus,  42. 
Colocolo,  187. 
Colugo,  111. 
Connochetes,  669. 
Corsira,  488. 
Couguar,  178. 
Coyote,  831. 
Coypu  Rat,  668. 
Crab-Eater,  416. 
Cricetus,  560. 
Crossarchus,  242. 
Crossopus,  486. 
Cryptoprocta,  250. 
Cuon,  263. 
Cur-Dog,  298. 
Cuscus,  463. 
Cuscus,  Spotted,  468. 
Cuxio,  94. 
Cydothurus,  774. 
C^nictis,  241. 
Cynooephalus,  67. 
Cynogaie,  248. 

D. 

Daooi,  660. 
Daesman,  44C 
Dama,697. 
Damalis,  661. 
Dasypidn,  766. 
Dasyprocta,  676. 
Dasyure,  489. 
Da^rurus,  489. 
Dauw,  780. 
Deer,  687. 
Deer,  Fallow,  697. 
Deer,  Musk,  70S. 
Deer,  Red,  696. 
Deer,  Virginian,  701. 
Dephinidffi,  641. 
Delphinua,  648. 
Delnndung,  288. 
Dendrologus,  469. 
Desman,  440. 
Destruction  and 

Mercy,  148. 
Dhole,  258. 
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Diaboliu,  487. 
DUna,  48. 
Dicotylea,  762. 
DidelphjB,  498. 
Dingo,  819. 
DipuB,  590. 
Dolphin,  545. 
Dolphin,  Bottle- 
Nosed.  546. 
Dog,  Bull,  304. 
Dog,  Ciir,  298. 
Dbg,  Dalmatian,  288. 
Dog,  Drover's,  298. 
D^^,  Esquimaux,  266. 
Dog,    Great   Danish, 

S56. 
Dog,  Hunting,  840. 
Dog,  Lion,  274. 
Dog,  Maltese,  274. 
Dog,  Kewfouudknd, 

263. 
Dog,    Pomeranian, 

208. 
Dog,  Prairie,  601. 
Do«,  Puff,  317. 
Dog,  Shepherd's,  295 
Dog,   Scutch    Sheep, 

297. 
Dog,    Si.    Bernard's, 

274. 
Dog,  Thibet,  255. 
Dou%  Turnspit,  816. 
DoUchotis,  578. 
Dormouse,  592. 
Dormouse,  Fat,  591. 
Dormouse,     Garden, 

591. 
Dourouconll,  98. 
Drill,  7a 
Dsheren,  638. 
Dubb,  395. 
Duck-bill,  r74. 
Du^fong,  649. 
Duyk^r-Boki  646. 
DziggeUi,  728. 


Echidna,  776. 
Eland,  664. 
Electricity    of    Cat, 

205. 
EleotraguB,  648. 
Elephant^  782. 
Elephant^      Airioea, 

789. 
Elephant,  Sea,  516. 
Elephant  Seal,  516. 
Elephant  Shrew,  432. 
Elephas,  732. 
Elk,  688. 
Emgallo,  750. 
Entellua,  89. 
Erd  Shrew,  438. 
Brethiaon,  574. 
ErinaceMS,  444. 
Ermine,  86&. 


Felidn,  129. 
Ftlis,  191. 
Fnnnet^  839. 


Ferret,  854. 
Ferret,  Polecat,  357. 
Fiber,  569. 
Fox,  332. 

Fox,  American,  334. 
Fox,  Arctic,  336. 
Fox,  Flying,  125. 
Foxhound,  280. 


Galago,  108. 
Qalai^o,  Little,  108. 
QaUgo,  Moholi,  108. 
Galemys,  440. 
Galeopithecus,  111. 
Galera,  370. 
Garangan,  238. 
Oaur,  627. 
Gazella,  636. 
Gazelle,  686. 
Gazelle,  Anel,  637. 
Gazelle,  Dorcas,  637. 
Gelada,  63. 
Gems-Bok.  652. 
Genett,  Amer,  235. 
Genett,Blotch«*d.235. 
Genett.  P;ile,  235. 
Genett,  Senegal,  235. 
Genetfa,  234. 
Gerbilles.  591. 
Gerboa,  589. 
(Jerboii,  Cape,  588. 
Gibbons,  32. 
Gibbon,  Agile,  35 
Gibbon,  Liir,  33. 
Gibbon,  Silvery,  37. 
Giraffe,  684. 
Glutton,  374. 
Gnoo.  658. 
Gnoo,  Briudlsd,  659. 
GoHt,  670. 
Gciftt,  C«»hmir,  671. 
Goat,  Jemlah,  668. 
Goat,     Snake-eating, 

672. 
Goat,  .^^ipnnish,  672. 
Goat,  Syrian,  672. 
Golunda,  5()0. 
Gorilla,  15. 
Grampus,  548. 
Greyhound,  257. 
Greyhound,       Irish, 

258. 
Greyhound,    Italian, 

262. 
Greyhound,  Persian, 

260. 
Greyhound,  Russian, 

260. 
Greyhound,    Sooteh, 

259. 
Grison,  371. 
Grisonia,  371. 
Grivet,  44. 
Orysbok,  648. 
Guanaco,  710. 
GuenoDS,  49. 
Gueparda,  215. 
Guereza,  43. 
Guinea  Pig,  580. 
Oyimiun,44a. 


Hackee,  599. 

Halioore^  549. 

Hallu^  761. 

Halmaturus,  475. 

Hamster,  560. 

Hare,  581. 

Hare,  Cape  Leaping, 
588. 

Hare,  Irish,  584. 

Hare,  Kansraroo,  48. 

Harrier,  283. 

Hartebeest,  660. 

Hartebeest,  Bastard, 
661. 

Hanija,  751. 

Hedgehog,  444. 

Hedgehog.  Long- 
eared,  444. 

Hedgehog,  Mada- 
gascar, 452. 

Helarctos,  402. 

Hemigale,  249. 

Heponna  lioo,  458. 

Herpestes.  238. 

Hippopotamus,  761. 

Hircus,  670. 

Hog-Deer,  Spotted, 
698. 

Honey  Bear.  419. 

Hoonuiiiflu,  39. 

Horse,  711. 

Horse,  Arab,  713. 

Horse,  Carri.'ige,  720. 

Horse,  Cai-t,  723. 

Horse,  Flemish.  722. 

Horse.  Rare.  714. 

Hound,  Blood.  278. 

Hound.  Boar,  802. 

Hoi.nd.  Otter,  301. 

Hound,  Stag.  279. 

Howler,  L^rsine,  91. 

Hunter,  716. 

Huron,  371. 

Hyaena,  Brown,  221. 

Hyaena,  Crested,  221. 

Hysena,  Spotted,  221. 

Hyreoa,  Striped,  221. 

Hydrochocrns,  579. 

Hydromys.  571. 

Hydrophobia,  311. 

Hylobates,  32. 

HypsiprymnuB,  479. 

Hyrax,  700. 

Hy«triz,  672. 


Ibex,  668. 

Ichneumon,  239. 

Ichneumon,  Crab- 
eating,  238. 

Ichneumon,  Indian, 
289. 

Impoofo^  664. 

Impoon.  646. 

Indri.  108. 

Indris,  108. 

Insectivora,  422. 

Introduction,  1. 


J. 

JaechuB,  99. 
Jackal,  821. 
Jackal,  BUck-hMked, 

323. 
Jaguar,  172. 
Jairou,  638. 
Jelerang.  594. 
Jerboa  Kangaroo,  478. 
Jerboida,  588. 
JhAnU,668. 


Kahau,  41. 
Kainsi,  645. 
Kalan,  386. 
Kalong,  125. 
RaloDg,  Kdible,  126. 
Kanchil.  704. 
KHngaix>o.  470. 
Kangaroo  Hare,  480. 
Kan;;aroo  Jerbofl,478. 
Kangaroo  lUt,  479. 
Kangaroo,  Red,  474. 
Kangaroo,  Rock,  476. 
Kaugaroo,  Tree,  469. 
KangaiXK),      Woolly, 

474. 
Kcitloa,  758 
Kbolsnn,  258. 
Khur.  728. 
Kiaiig,  7-29. 
Kindness,  Power  of, 

46. 
Klip  Das,  760. 
Klip]>springer,  645. 
Kinki\jon,  419. 
Koala,  467 
Kobaoba,  760. 
Kobus,  650. 
Koodoo,  663. 
Kookaam,  652. 
Korin,  638. 
Koulan,  728. 
Kuda-Ayer.  744. 
Kuichua,  188. 
Kukang,  107. 
Kuaimanse,  242. 


Lagotia,  687. 

Lamantine,  547. 

Lapdog.  Mexican,277. 

Lar  Gibbon,  S3. 

Lecama,  660. 

Lemmiuff,  564. 

Lemur,  Diadem,  104. 

Lemur,  Fixing.  111. 

Lemur,  Red,  104. 

Lemur,  Ring-tailed, 
103. 

Lemur,  Ruffed,  103. 

Lemur,  White-front- 
ed, 104. 

Leo,  133. 

Leopard,  163. 

Leopard,  Black,  169. 

Leopard,  ludian,  168. 

Leopard,  Seal,  604. 

Leopardus,  16S. 


Leporid»,  681. 
Leptonyx,  604. 
Lepus,  581. 
Lerot,  59L 
Lion,  Gambian,  143. 
Lion,  Guzemt,  147 
Lion,  Manelesx,  147. 
Lion,  Sea,  518. 
Lion,  South  African, 

184. 
Lion,  Dog,  274. 
Llama,  709. 
Loire,  591. 
Loris,  105. 
Luris,  Slender,  106. 
Loris,    Slow  -  paced, 

107. 
Loxodonta,  740. 
Lurcher.  299. 
Lutra,  382. 
Luwack,  246. 
Lyncus,  211. 
Lynx,  Booted,  214. 
Lynx,  Cana«la,  213. 
Lynx,  £uropean,  211. 
Lynx,  Pardine,  212. 
Lynx,  Southern,  212. 


Macaque,  Black,  57. 
Macaque.  Bonnet,  51. 
Macaque,    Pig-tailed, 

58. 
Macropidse,  455. 
Macropuff,  470. 
MacixMceli<leii,  432. 
Madoqua,  645. 
Ma?ot,  54. 
Maltene  Dog,  274. 
Mammalia,  3 
Mampalon,  243. 
MHuatee,  547. 
ManatuM,  547. 
Manaviri,  419. 
Mandrill,  74. 
Mangulxtv,  Sooty,  50. 
Mangue.  242. 
Mani»,  766. 
Manx  Cat,  201 
Mapach,  413. 
Mnra,  57S. 
Manmy,  185. 
Miuikiua,  101. 
Marimoiida,  85b 
Marmoset,  99. 
Marmot,  605. 
Marmot,  Hood's,  603. 
Marmot,  Leopard  .603. 
Marmot.  Poland,  604. 
Maraupialia,  455. 
Marten,  Beech,  847. 
Marten,  Pine,  845. 
Marteii,  345. 
Mastiff,  306. 
Mastiff,  Cuban,  806 
Mataco.  769. 
M  borebi,  743. 
Meerkat,  241. 
Me,;Hptera,  526. 
Melei*,  380. 
MelliTora,  372. 
Melursus,  407. 
Mephitis,  3761 
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Merino,  675. 
Hioromjs  659. 
Mink,  859. 
Miriki,  87. 
Moholi  Galago,  108. 
Molir,  688. 
Mola^  428. 

Mole^Changeable,  428. 
Mole,  Radiated,  429. 
Mole,  Sand,  607. 
Mole,  Shrew,  427. 
Mole,  Star-noeed,429. 
Mona,  47. 
Mondjoiiroa,  488. 
Mono,  87. 
Munodou,  587. 
Moong\ts,  289. 
MooMe,  688. 
Miu*«e,  513.     * 
M»rung%  616, 
MoachuR,  708. 
Mouflon,  682. 
Mou«e,  Barbary,  560. 
Muu.«e,  Common,  656. 
Mouse,  Flying,  457. 
Mouse,  Hni«ve8t,  559. 
Mouse,  Oposunm,  457. 
Mouse,  Pouched,  491. 
Mouse,     Short-toiled 

Field,  563. 
House,  Shrew,  483. 
MuUiugong,  774. 
Muuga,  51. 
Mungous,       Banded, 

237. 
Miingos,  237. 
Mus,  553. 
Musang,  247. 
Mnscardiuus.  592. 
Musk  Deer,  703. 
Miisk    Deer,    Pigmy, 

704. 
Musk,  Java,  705. 
Musk  Ox.  688. 
Musk  R  t,  669. 
Musk    Rat^     Indian, 

438. 
Musquash,  669. 
Musquaw,  397. 
Mustang,  712. 
Mnstela,  854. 
Mtisteliiiae.  848. 
Mycetes,  91. 
Mydans,  878. 
Myodes,  564. 
Myopotamus,  668. 
Myoxns,  591. 
Mynnecobius,  491. 
Myrmecophaga,  778. 


Nandine,  244. 
Nandinia,  244 
Napu,  705. 
Karica,  418. 
Nsrwhal,  587. 
Nasua,  416. 
Nennook,  409. 
Kootrasni^  64  & 
Koetule,  128. 
Noutuliniu,  128. 
Nunni,  662. 
Kyotipitheeua,  98. 


Kylghau,  6661 
Nyula,  240. 


0. 


Oared  Shrew,  488. 
Ocelot,  182. 
Ocelot^  Qroy,  188. 
Ocelot,  Painted,  184. 
Ondatra,  669. 
Opossum,     Crab-eat- 

ing,  496. 
Opossum,     Merian  s, 

498. 
Opossum,  Mouse,  457. 
Opossum,   Virginian, 

498. 
Opossum,       Tapock, 

499. 
Orang^Outan,  26. 
Oreas,  665. 
Oreotragus,  645. 
Orj'ctoropus,  771. 
Oryx.  658. 
Otaria,  518. 
Otooyon,  838. 
Otter,  882. 
Otter,  Chinese,  884. 
Otter,  Sea,  886. 
Ouistiti,  99. 
Ounce.  171. 
Onrebi.  643. 
OviboA.  634. 
Ox,  Domostic,  614. 
Ox,  Omntiig,  682. 
Ox,  Javan,  626. 
Ox,  Musk,  633. 


P. 

Paca,  Dusky,  679. 

Paca,  Sooty,  678. 

Pachydermata,  782. 

Paco.  710. 

Pagiima,  245. 

Pallah,  611. 

Pampas  Cat.  190. 

Panda,  420. 

Panther,  168. 

Papio,  75. 

Papion,  78. 

Paracyon,  484. 

Paradoxurua,  246. 

Patas.  48. 

Peba,  769. 

Peocary,  751. 

Peccary ,  White  lipped, 
753. 

Peechi,  730. 

Pekan,  851. 

Pentail,  448. 

Perameles,  482. 

Petaurist.  461. 

Petaurist,Pygmy,  457. 

Petaurista,  461. 

Petanrua,  468. 

Petaunis,  Ariel.  460. 

Petaurus,  Squirrel, 
469. 

Petrogale,  476. 

PhaeochaeruB,  751. 

Phalanger.  Great  Fly- 
ing, 468. 


Phalangista,  465. 

PhaIang:8t,Sooty,  465. 

Phalangist,  Vulpine^ 
466. 

Phatagin,  766. 

Phascogale,  489. 

Phascolarctos,  467. 

Phascolomys,  481. 

Philander.  498. 

Phoca,  609. 

Phocasna,  541. 

I'hysalus,  627. 

Physeter,  684. 

Pichey.  770. 

Pichiciago,  770. 

Pig,  Ground,  671. 

Pig,  Quinea,  580. 

Pincho,  100. 

Pithecia,  96. 

Platypus,  774. 

Pleuotus,  120. 

Podje,  109. 

Poephagns.  638. 

Pointer,  285. 

Polatptiche,  694. 

Polecat,  858. 

Pooille,  276. 

Porcupine,  572. 

Porcupine,  Brazilian, 
575. 

Porcupine,  Canadian, 
574. 

Porcupine,  Tufled- 
tailed.  578. 

Porpoise,  541. 

Poitax,  667. 

Potto,  419. 

Pouched  Mouse,  Yel- 
low-footed, 491. 

Presbytea,  88. 

Pres«.  431. 

Priodonta,  770. 

Procyon.  413. 

Propithecns.  104. 

Proteles.  228. 

Pteromys.  598. 

Pteropns,  125. 

Ptilocercus,  443. 

Puma,  178. 

Punch,  Suff..lk,  721. 

Putorius,  858. 


Qnadrumana,  11. 
Quasga,  729. 
Quaschi,  418. 
.Quasje,  418. 
Quata,82. 


Rabbit,  584. 
Rabbit,  Rock,  76a 
Racoon,  418. 
Raooonda,  668. 
Ram  Sagul,  672. 
Rasoo,  694. 
Rasse,  280. 
Rat,  Bay  Bamboo  610. 
Rat,  Beaver,  671 
Rat,  Black,  666. 
Rat,  Brown,  663. 


Rat,  Canada 

pouched,  609. 
Rat,  Coast,  607. 
Rat,  Coypu,  668. 
Rat,  Fur  Country 

Pouched,  608. 
Rat,  Kangaroo,  479. 
Rat,  Musk.  669. 
Kat.  Water,  562. 
Ratel,  872. 
Reindeer.  690. 
Respiration,  6. 
Retriever,  292. 
RbesuA,  52. 
Rbinaster.  756. 
Rhinoceros,  758. 
Rhinoceros,   Afi'ican, 

756. 
Rhinoceros.  Black, 

756. 
Rhinoceros,  Javanese, 

755. 
Rhinoceros,  Keitloa. 

758. 
Rhinoceros,  Kobaoba, 

760. 
Rhinoceros,  Suma* 

tran,  756. 
Rhinuceros,  White, 

759. 
Rhinolophus,  119. 
Rhiznmys,  611. 
RhoodeBok.  647. 
Riet-Bok,  648. 
Rimau  Duhan,  186. 
Rodents,  651. 
Koebu(  k,  699. 
Rooye-Bok,  641. 
Roi-qual,  627. 
Roussette.  125. 
Rupicapra,  667. 
Ru6f»,  e98. 
Rytina,  560. 


Sable,  849. 

Siible,  Japanese,  851. 

Saccophorus,  608. 

Sai,  92. 

Saki,  Bearded.  94. 

Saki,  Black  Headed, 

96. 
Saki,  White  Headed, 

96. 
Samboo,  698. 
Snmbur,  698. 
Sapajou,  Homed,  92. 
Sasin,  642. 
Sassaby,  661. 
Scalops,  427. 
Sciuropterufl,  694. 
Scopophorus,  644. 
Seal,  609. 
Seal,  Crested,  505. 
Seal-Elephant,  516. 
Seal.  Harp,  612. 
Seal-Leopard,  604. 
Seal,  Ursine,  61& 
Serval,  177. 
Setter,  290. 
Sheep,  672. 
Shetland  Pony.  724. 
Shrew,  Erd.  438. 
Shrew,  Fetid,  488. 


I  Shrew  Mole,  427. 
Shrew  Mouse,  483. 
Shrew,  Oared,  438. 
Shrew,  Water.  43& 
Siamang,  30. 
Silenus,  60. 
Simla,  25. 
Simpai,  88. 
Siren ia,  547. 
Skunk,  376. 
Slepez,  606. 
Sloth.  777. 
Sloth,  Anstrslian,  467 
Sloth  Bear,  407 
Solenodon.  489. 
Sondeli,  438. 
Soosoo,  547. 
Sorex,  483. 
Spalax,  606. 
Spaniel.  Alpine.  274. 
S(ianiel,  Blenheim, 

278. 
Spaniel,  Cocker.  270. 
Spaniel,  Field,  268. 
Spaniel,  King  Charles, 

271. 

Spaniel,Springer,  269. 
Spaniel,  Water,  271. 
S|)eraiophilu8,  602. 
Spring  Bok,  638. 
Spring  Haas,  688. 
Squirrel,  696. 
Squirrel,  Black,  698. 
Squirrel,  Chipping, 

699.  ■ 
Squirrel,  Flying,  698. 
Squirrel.Ground,  601. 
Squirrel,  Jnvan,  594. 
Stjuirrel,  Long-eared, 

697. 
Squirrel  Monkeys,  9tf 
Squirrel,  Petaurua, 

459. 
Squirrel,  Sugar,  459, 
Stig,  695. 

Stag,  Carolina,  698. 
Staghound,  279. 
Steinbok,  668. 
SU^t,  865. 
Strand  Wolf,  221. 
Strepsiceros,  668. 
Suricata.  242. 
Swine,  745. 


T. 

Tagnicate.  758. 
Taguan,  698. 
Taia^u,  761. 
Talpa,  428. 
Tamandua,  778. 
Tamanoir,  772. 
Tamias,  601. 
Tangalung.  281. 
Tanreo,452. 
Tapir,  American,  748 
Tapir,  Malayan,  744. 
Tapirus,  743. 
Tapoa  Tafa,  489. 
Tarandus,  690. 
Tarpan,  711. 
Tarsier.  109. 
Tarsier,  Banoa,  109. 
Taraina,  109. 
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Tatoa,  770. 
Tatooay,  769 
Tatouhoa,  769. 
Tatusia,  769. 
Tayn,  870. 
Tee  Tee,  98. 
Tee  Tee,  Collared,  94. 
Teledu,  878. 
Tendrao,  458. 
Tenreo,  Banded,  458. 
Tenreo,  Spiny,  458. 
Terrier,  Bull,  809. 
Terrier,  Engiiah,  808. 
Teirier,  Scotch,  809. 
Terrier,  Skye,  811. 
TetraoeruB,  642. 
Thyladnua,  Dog- 
headed,  484. 
Tiger,  150. 
Tiger,  Cloaded,  186. 
""ger,  TortoiflahahaU, 


Tiger,  White,  157. 
Tigria,  150. 
Tikua,  442. 
Titi,  98. 

Tragelaphua,  666. 
Tragulus,  704. 
Tridiechua,  514. 
Troglodytea,  15. 
Trotter,  'American, 

719. 
Tuoutaoo,  610. 
Tupaia,  480. 
Toraapit^  816. 


U. 

TTraon,  574. 
TTnoa,  891. 
Urra,  288. 
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Vampire  Bat,  116. 
Vampyrua,  116. 
Vertebrates,  2. 
Vervet,  44. 
Vioogna,  709. 
Viaon,  369. 
Virerra,  280. 
VUoke  Vark,  750. 
Vole,  Bank,  564. 
Vole,  Field,  568. 
Vole,  Water,  562. 
Vulpe8,88^ 


W. 

Wah,  420. 
Wallaohian  Shaep^ 

681. 
Wairui,  518. 


Wanderoo,  60. 

Wapiti,  693. 

Warragal,  819. 

Weasel,  859. 

Weeper  Monkey,  92. 

Whale,  Bunched,  525. 

Whale,  Greenland, 
528. 

Whale,  Hump- 
backed, 525. 

Whale,  Korthem,523. 

Whale,  Pike,  526. 

Whale,  Righ^  523. 

Whale,  Spermaoeti, 
580. 

Whale,  White,  540. 

Whallabee,  475. 

Wish-ton-wish,  602. 

Wolf,  826. 

Wolf,  Aard,  228. 

Wolf,  Black,  329. 

Wolf,  Prairie,  880. 


Wolt  Tasmanian,  484 . 
WoWerene,  374. 
Wombat,  481. 


Yagouarondi,  181. 
Yak.  682. 
Yamma,  710. 
Yapock  OpoB8um,499. 
Yarke,  Black,  96. 
Youae,  215. 
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